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Constitution.  —  Division  of  Classes.  —  General  Scope  of 
Solon^s  Institutions.  —  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  —  The 
Assembly  of  the  People.  —  The  Halicea.  —  Periodical  Revi- 
sion of  the  Laws.  —  Simplicity  of  Solon^s  Institutions.  — 
Power  of  the  Tribunals.  —  The  Areopagus.  —  Education 
of  the  Athenian  Youth.  —  Regidations  concerning  Women. — 
The  Naucraries  —  the  Metics.  —  Slavery  at  Athens.  — 
Solon  again  leaves  Athens.  —  State  of  Parties.  —  Pisistratus 
becomes  Master  of  Athens.  —  Character  of  his  Government. 

—  Solon^s  Death.  —  Expulsion  and  Restoration  of  Pisis- 
tratus. —  Personation  of  Athene.  —  Second  Exjndsion  and 
Restoration  of  Pisistratus.  — His  foreign  and  domestic  Policy. 
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—  His  Encouragement  of  Art  and  Literature.  —  He  dies  and 
is  succeeded  by  Ids  Sons.  —  Government  of  the  Pisistratids. 

—  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  —  Murder  of  Hipparchus. 

—  Tyranny  of  Hippias.  —  Machinations  of  the  AlcmcEonids. 

—  The  Spartans  invade  Attica.  —  Hippias  quits  Attica.  — 
Institutions  of  Cleisthenes.  —  His  Expulsion  and  Return.  — 
Spartan  Invasion  of  Attica.  —  Victories  of  the  Athenians.  — 
Hippias  at  Sparta.  —  The  Spartans  baffled  by  their  Allies. 

We  have  already  taken  a  survey  of  the  legends  re- 
lating to  the  origm  of  the  people  of  Attica,  and  to 
the  events  of  their  history  down  to  the  Ionian  migra- 
tion. We  must  now  look  back  to  the  same  period, 
in  order  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  pohtical  in- 
stitutions, from  the  earhest  times  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  form  of  government  under  which  the 
Athenians  were  living  when  they  first  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  power  of  Persia. 

Among  the  few  facts  which  we  are  able  to  collect 
vai\\  regard  to  the  state  of  Attica  in  the  earhest 
times,  there  are  two  which  seem  to  be  so  well  at- 
tested, or  so  clearly  deduced  from  authentic  accounts, 
that  they  may  be  safely  admitted.  We  read  that  the 
territory  of  Attica  was  originally  divided  into  a 
number  of  little  states ;  and  tradition  has  preserved 
the  names  of  some  petty  chiefs,  who  are  said  to  have 
ruled  in  these  districts  with  the  title  of  king.^  These 
communities  were  independent  of  each  other  and  of 
Athens  in  their  internal  government,  and  sometimes 
even  made  war  on  their  neighbours.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  informed  that  attempts  were  made,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  unite  the  forces  of  Xho,  whole 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  defence.  It  was 
Cecrops,  according  to   an  Attic   antiquarian^,   who 


'  Colacnus  at  Myrrhinus  (Pausan.  1.  31.  5.).  Porphyrion  at  Athmonia  (Paus. 
1.  14.  7.).  Crocon,  whose  palace  had  stood  near  Rheiti  (Pausan.  1.  38.  1.).  Com- 
pare Pint.  Thes.  32.  Thucydides,  ii.  13.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any  re- 
ference to  this  state  of  things  in  the  tradition  that  Cranaus,  when  dethroned  by 
Amphictyon,  fled  to  the  denie  of  Lamptrac,  and  was  buried  there  (Paus.  1.  31.  3.); 
which  Platncr  (  fieitra'f/e,  p.  23.  )  considers  as  another  example. 

*  Philochorus  in  Strabo,  ix.  p.  397. 
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first  established  a  confederacy  among  the  inhabitants  chap. 
of  Attica,  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Carian  pirates, 
and  of  the  Boeotians,  who  invaded  it  on  the  land  side. 
The  same  author  indeed  speaks  as  if  Cecrops,  with 
this  view,  had  founded  twelve  cities,  or  had  divided 
the  country  into  twelve  districts,  which  were  members 
of  this  confederacy :  and  this  it  was  necessary  to 
suppose,  if  Cecrops  was  believed  to  be  sovereign  of 
Attica.  But  though  we  reject  this  opinion,  we  need 
not  on  this  account  question  the  existence  of  the 
league  itself.  The  number  (one  which  predominates 
in  the  Ionian  institutions)  ^  was  made  up,  according 
to  Philochorus,  of  the  following  names  :  —  Cecropia, 
Tetrapolis^  Ejmcria^  Decelea^  Eleusis^  Aphidna,  Thori- 
cus,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus,  Cephisia^  Phalerus. 
The  first  of  these  names  probably  represents  the 
town  which  afterward  became  the  capital,  but  which 
may  not  have  been  more  ancient  than  several  of  the 
others  in  this  list,  nor,  for  a  long  time,  more  powerful. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Tetrapolis  (which  contained  the 
four  villages,  (Enoe,  Marathon^  Probalinthus,  Tri- 
corythus)  and  Sphettus  were,  according  to  other 
traditions,  founded  long  after  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
It  seems  to  be  a  similar  event,  if  it  is  not  the  same, 
that  is  implied  in  the  name  of  the  Attic  king, 
Amphictyon.  This  may  be  probably  interpreted  to 
signify  the  foundation  of  an  Amphictyonic  congress, 
such  as  appears  to  have  subsisted  in  early  times  in 
almost  every  part  of  Greece.  But  the  influence 
attributed  to  Cecrops,  and  the  mention  of  Amphictyon 
amono;  the  kino-s  of  Athens,  indicate  that  Athens  was 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  this  confederacy.  The 
periodical  meetings  of  its  council  were  probably  held 

'  C.  F.  Hermann,  however,  in  a  review  of  Meier  De  Gentilitate  Attica  in 
Zimmermanns  Zeitschrift,  18:35,  observes:  That  the  number  twelve  does  not  belong 
in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Ionian  race,  is  proved  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic League,  among  the  Asiatic  kalians,  and  among  the  Etruscans,  where  Ionian 
influence  is  out  of  the  question. 
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CHAP,     in  Cecropia,  and  the  religious  rites,  which  were  in- 
variably connected  with  such  associations,  celebrated 
in  the  temple  of  the  Athenian  goddess. 
Attic  It  is  not  so  clear  what  kind  of  foundation  ought  to 

be  attributed  to  other  accounts,  in  which  the  whole 
country,  or  people,  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into 
four  tribes,  which  changed  their  names,  if  not  their 
constitution,  under  several  successive  kings.  Thus, 
in  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  these  tribes  received  the 
names,  Cecropis,  Autocthon,  Actcea,  and  Paralia. 
Under  Cranaus,  either  a  new  distribution  was  made, 
or  the  old  one  was  designated  by  the  new  names, 
Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogwa,  Diacris.  Under  Erichtho- 
nius  again  each  tribe  took  its  name  from  a  god:  they 
were  then  called  Dias,  Athenais,  Posidonias,  Hephces- 
tias.  It  must  be  observed  that,  as  the  last  series  of 
names  is  entirely  derived  from  the  religion  of  the 
country,  so  in  the  two  preceding  some  of  the  names 
relate  to  the  natural  features  of  the  land,  (Acta?a, 
Paralia,  Mesog£ea,  Diacris,  and  perhaps  Atthis,) 
others  to  the  origin  or  political  relations  of  its  in- 
habitants (Cecropis,  Autocthon,  Cranais).  We  may 
readily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were 
very  early  distinguished  from  one  another  by  various 
names,  according  to  the  different  stocks  from  which 
they  sprang;  which  may  perhaps  be  indicated  by 
the  names  of  some  of  their  mythical  kings,  as  Cranaus 
and  Cecrops:  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
regions  which  they  occupied,  in  the  plains,  or  the 
highlands,  or  the  coast:  or  according  to  the  habits 
and  pursuits  belonging  to  these  various  situations: 
or  finally  according  to  the  deities  who  were  ex- 
clusively or  pre-eminently  objects  of  worship  among 
them.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  without  much 
violence,  to  make  the  three  above-mentioned  divisions 
tally  with  each  other.^     But  we  have  so  little  assur- 

'  The  reader  may  sec  how  this  has  been  done  for  the  first  two  divisions  by  Dr. 
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ance  that  they  are  any  thing  more  than  arbitrary     chap. 
combinations,   invented  by  writers  who  transferred 
the  form  of  institutions  which  existed  in  the  historical 
period  to   the   mythical   ages,  that   the   attempt   is 
scarcely  worth  making. 

Even  if  we  believe  that,  in  the  period  represented 
by  the  reigns  of  Cecrops  and  Cranaus,  Attica  com- 
prehended four  main  divisions,  described  by  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  names,  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  term  tribe  is  correctly  applied  to  them  in  a  sense 
implying  the  existence  of  a  political  unity  pervading 
the  whole  nation.  They  may  still  have  been  con- 
nected by  no  bond  but  the  temporary  fear  of  a 
common  enemy.  The  fourfold  distribution  of  the  , 
country  is  the  foundation  of  another  tradition,  which 
distinctly  asserts  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
several  parts.  The  four  sons  of  Pandion  share  his 
dominions  among  them,  and  rule  their  respective 
portions   with    supreme     authority.     But    all    these  Tribes  said 

T     .    •  n        ^^^  i     i     i  ^  to  have  been 

divisions  were  nnaiiy  superseded  by  one  much  more  founded  by 
celebrated  and  lasting,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in-  ^°"- 
stituted  by  Ion,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  to  have  derived  its  names  from  his  four  sons.^ 
This  last  feature  in  the  tradition  indeed,  though  it  is 
adopted  with  perfect  confidence  by  Herodotus,  ex- 
cited the  suspicion  of  many  even  among  the  ancients, 
who  perceived  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  founded 
by  Ion  were  all  or  mostly  descriptive  of  certain  occu- 
pations.^    They  were  the  Teleontes,  or  as  it  is  also 

Arnold  (Thucyd.  i.  p.  656.),  and  for  the  third  by  Platner  in  a  little  dissertation, 
De  Gentibus  Atticis. 

'  Schbmann  Antiq.  J.  P.  Gr.  p.  163.  n.  9.  remarks  :  Hoc  tantum  dim  persuasum 
mild  esse  fahulam  de  lone  ejusque  filiis  apud  Atticos  non  ante  colonias  lonicas  ex 
Attica  in  Asiam  deductas  ortam  esse,  quum  ipsi  Athenienses  non  amplius  Tones 
diceretitur  sed  hoc  nonieti  Asianis  solis  et  insulanis  proprium  esset. 

^  With  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Maiden's  judgment,  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  his  assertion  (History  of  Rome,  p.  140.)  that  the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes,  deriving  their  names  froyti  their  employments,  is  founded  on  nothing 
hut  bad  etymologies.  He  should  at  least  have  proposed  some  better  etymology  for 
"017X7)^3  and  AlyiKSpets.  Niebuhr's  objection,  from  the  order  in  which  the  names 
occur,   is   weighty,  but   not  conclusive.     On  a  point  of  etymology  Buttmann's 
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CHAP,  found  written,  Geleontes,  or  Gedeontes ;  the  Hopletes; 
,  '  .  the  TEgicores,  and  the  Argades.  With  regard  to  the 
„    .         second  and  third  of  these  names,  there  is  no  question 

Meaning  '  _  ^ 

of  their  that  the  former  denotes  a  class  of  warriors ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  as  little  room  to  doubt,  that  t]ie  latter 
was  once  applied  to  the  race  which  tended  its  flocks 
on  the  Attic  hills.  And  this  is  ground  sufficient  for 
inferring,  that  the  two  other  names  are  similarly 
significant ;  but  their  precise  meaning  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  a  controversy,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  ever 
decided,  because  each  of  the  conflicting  opinions  may 
be  easily  connected  with  a  plausible  theory.  With 
the  assistance  however  of  other  descriptions  left  by 
the  ancients  of  these  divisions,  we  perceive  that  the 
last  name,  which  will  signify  labourers  in  general, 
must  have  been  applied  in  this  case  either  to  a  class 
of  husbandmen,  or  to  one  employed  in  other  laborious 
occupations.  Our  choice  between  these  meanings 
must  depend  on  that  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
first  name,  which  is  unfortunately  both  variously 
written,  and,  according  to  each  way  of  writing  it, 
ambiguous  in  sense :  and  the  difi'erence  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  interval  between  the 
summit  and  the  base  of  the  social  scale.  For  accord- 
ing to  one  opinion  the  Teleontes,  or  Geleontes,  were 
a  sacerdotal  caste,  according  to  another  they  were 
peasants,  who  tilled  the  land  of  their  lords,  and  paid 
a  tribute,  or  a  rent,  for  the  use  of  it.^ 

This  question  is  subordinate  to  another  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  these  divisions ;  for  it  is  doubt- 
authority  is  at  least  sufficient  to  shelter  those  who  agree  with  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  fallen  into  any  very  palpable  error.  See  his  Mijthologus, 
ii.  p.  318.  C.  F.  Herrmann  u.  s.  :  The  names  of  those  four  tribes  appear  to  vs 
most  intimalehj  associated  with  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  this  not  merely  by  historical 
reference  but  bij  their  import,  which  is  such  that  they  must  have  belonged  not  to  a 
race  but  to  a  land,  which  by  its  natural  character  favours  the  equable  developement 
of  the  four  functions  which  they  designate. 

'  Schbmann,  Antiq.  J.  P.  Gr.  p.  1 66.  n.  5.,  observes  of  the  name  Geleontes  : 
Nobilitatem  indigenam  hoc  nomine  designari  propterea  credo,  quod  huic  in  reliquis 
locus  vix  esse  videtur. 
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ful  in  what  sense  they  are  to  be  called  tribes.  The  chap. 
mythical  story  describes  Ion  as  their  founder,  just  as  l 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  distinction 
between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  at  Rome. 
This  supposition  needs  not  now  be  refuted :  but  we  How  far 
still  have  to  inquire,  whether  these  four  tribes  were  poHuraHy 
from  the  beginning  comprehended  under  a  higher  united. 
national,  unity,  or  whether  they  remained  insulated 
and  independent  of  each  other  down  to  the  period  re- 
presented by  the  reign  of  Theseus.  One  of  the  four 
names — that  of  the  pastoral  tribe — implies  a  geogra- 
phical separation,  and  it  must  have  been  contrasted 
in  the  same  sense  to  one  of  the  rest,  that  which 
describes  the  tillers  of  the  plain.  This  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  other  two  were  similarly  separated 
from  each  other  and  the  rest,  though  a  tribe  of  war- 
riors or  priests  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
any  peculiar  habitation.^  If  however  the  warrior 
tribe  was  chiefly  composed  of  foreign  conquerors,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  it  may  have  occupied  a 
separate  district,  and  that  it  was  thus  locally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  But  here  we  find  ourselves 
perplexed  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  name  Geleontes, 
which  in  Herodotus  stands  first,  and  by  this  position 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  denoted  a 
priestly  caste.  In  this  case  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  limiting  it  to  any  situation  distinct  from  the 
others.  Still  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have 
occupied  a  territory  of  its  OAvn ;  and  it  is  not  an 
improbable  conjecture  that  this  territory  was  the 
hallowed  land  of  Eleusis.    On  this  supposition  the  four  ■ 

tribes  would  correspond  to  a  geographical  division  of  ' 

Attica,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
attributed  to  the  sons  of  Pandion,  and  which  may 
also  be  easily  adjusted  to  that  which  we  find  at  a 

'   Schomann  u.  s.  p.  165  :   diihitari  non  posse   videtur,  quin   hcec    tribuum    de- 
scriptio  etiam  ad  sedium  et  regiomim  raiionem  accommodata  Juerit. 
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CHAP,  much  later  period  determining  the  state  of  pohtical 
parties  in  Attica — the  threefold  division,  of  the  plain, 
the  highlands,  and  the  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  tribe  which  has  been  taken  for  a  priestly  caste 
was  really  composed  of  a  dependent  peasantry,  they 
cannot  so  well  have  been  locally  distinguished  from 
the  warriors;  for  these  must  then  have  been  the 
lords  whose  lands  they  tilled :  as  on  the  other  suppo- 
sition both  the  priests  and  the  warriors  must  be  con- 
ceived to  have  employed  the  services  of  a  sunilar 
class  of  subjects  in  cultivating  their  possessions  ;  and 
it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  suppose  either  that 
the  warriors  were  confined  to  the  town  and  a  district 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  while  their  serfs  inhabited 
the  country,  or  that  the  Geleontes  were  a  tribe  of 
free  husbandmen,  who  occupied  a  different  part  of 
the  Attic  plains.  But  in  any  case  we  perceive  that 
no  political  union  is  implied  by  the  four  tribes  of 
Ion.  The  Eleusinian  priesthood  indeed  might  only 
be  protected  by  its  sanctity;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  and  of  the  maritime  valleys  might 
have  been  able  long  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  warrior  tribe,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages it  may  have  possessed  in  its  weapons,  or  its 
armour,  or  its  closer  and  more  orderly  array. 
Attic  We  have  spoken  of  the  priestly  tribe  as  a  caste: 

and  if  there  was  such  a  tribe,  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light.  Hence  we  are  naturally 
led  to  apply  the  same  term  to  the  other  three :  and 
undoubtedly  there  may  have  been  a  period  during 
which  the  occupations  from  which  they  derived  their 
names  continued  hereditary  in  the  same  families. 
But  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  this  separa- 
tion w^as  ever  enforced  by  any  religious  sanction,  or 
was  any  thing  more  than  the  natural  result  of  situa- 
tion and  circumstances.  AVe  have  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  four  tribes  constituted  a  hierarchy, 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  or  Egyptian :  on  the  chap, 
contrar}''  it  is  probable  that,  in  proportion  as  they  ^ 
became  more  closely  united  in  one  body,  the  primitive 
distinctions,  to  which  they  owed  their  names,  were 
gradually  obliterated  by  mutual  intercourse.  The 
difficulty  of  conceiving  how  this  may  have  been 
effected  with  regard  to  the  priests,  is  rather  an 
objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  they  once  formed  a 
caste,  than  a  ground  for  doubting  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be  one,  before  they  became  a  part  of  the 
Attic  nation.  For  if  they  once  occupied  such  a 
station  by  the  side  of  the  warrior  tribe,  it  could  only 
have  been  through  some  convulsion,  of  which  no 
trace  is  left  in  history,  that  they  lost  their  sacred 
character,  with  its  consequent  privileges  and  in- 
fluence. Such  a  revolution  may  undoubtedly  have 
occurred:  but  if  so,  it  must  have  preceded  that  settle- 
ment of  the  Attic  population  which  is  designated  in 
the  legend  by  the  arrival  and  the  Institutions  of  Ion ; 
for  from  this  epoch  we  must  date  the  commencement 
of  a  heroic  age  in  Attica,  during  which  the  state 
of  society  became  more  and  more  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems,  when  a  priestly 
caste  was  utterly  unknown  in  Greece,  or  at  the 
utmost  all  that  remained  of  such  a  one  were  a  few 
scattered  fragments — sacred  functions  appropriated 
to  certain  families  —  affording  doubtful  traces  of  a 
long  past  existence. 

The  four  tribes  of  Ion  then  were  perhaps  originally 
not  members  of  one  body,  but  distinct  communities, 
long  kept  apart  by  differences  of  descent,  of  situation, 
of  pursuits,  and  of  religion,  yet  still  connected  by 
neighbourhood,  by  affinities  closer  or  looser  of  blood 
and  language,  and  by  the  occasional  need  of  mutual 
assistance.  Thus  was  their  gradual  interfusion  pre- 
pared and  promoted;  while  the  superiority  of  the 
race  which  occupied  Athens,  as  it  became  more  and 
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more  felt,  disposed  all  to  look  to  their  city  as  the 
natural  centre  of  political  union.  The  time  at  length 
arrived  when  the  effect  of  all  these  causes  became 
visible,  in  the  important  change  Avhich  is  commonly 
described  as  the  work  of  Theseus,  by  which  the 
national  unity  was  consolidated,  and  many  of  the 
germs  were  fixed,  out  of  which  the  institutions  to 
which  Athens  owed  her  greatness  finally  unfolded 
themselves. 

Theseus  is  said  to  have  collected  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  in  one  city,  and  thus  for  ever  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  discord  and  hostilities,  which  had  till  then 
prevented  them  from  considering  themselves  as  one 
people.  The  sense  in  which  this  account  is  to  be 
understood,  is  probably  not  that  any  considerable 
migration  immediately  took  place  out  of  other  dis- 
tricts to  Athens,  but  only  that  Athens  now  became 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  whole  country ;  that 
all  the  other  Attic  towns  sank  from  the  rank  of 
sovereign  independent  states  to  that  of  subjects  ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  justice,  was  transferred  from  them  to  the 
capital.'  The  courts  and  councils  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  government  had  hitherto  been  exercised 
throughout  the  rest  of  Attica  were  abolished,  or  con- 
centrated in  those  of  the  sovereign  city.  This  union 
was  cemented  by  religion,  perhaps  by  the  mutual  re- 
cognition of  deities,  which  had  hitherto  been  honoured 
only  with  a  local  and  peculiar  worship,  and  certainly 
by  public  festivals,  in  which  the  whole  people  as- 

'  Dr.  Arnold  (Appendix  iii.  to  Thucydides,  i.  p.  662.)  seems  to  think  that  re- 
sidence at  Athens  was  the  condition  on  which  the  nobles  were  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  government ;  and  that  those  parts  of  the  population  of  Attica  which  still 
remained  in  their  original  habitations,  were  not  included  in  the  tribes  at  all.  We 
conceive  both  these  points  to  be  very  doubtful,  and  the  second  extremely  im- 
probable. Indeed  the  former  proposition  is  a  little  qualified  in  a  subsequent  page 
(664.),  where  it  is  said  the  EnpatrklcE  seem  moitbj  to  have  resided  at  Athens ;  and 
as  it  is  there  admitted  that  some  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  in  Dr.  Arnold's  statement  on  what  principle  the  rest  were 
excluded. 
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sembled  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  tutelary  goddess  char 
of  Athens,  and  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  their  in- 
corporation. ^  That  this  event  was  attended  with  a 
great  enlargement  of  the  city  itself  might  be  readily 
jDresumed,  even  if  it  was  not  expressly  related. 
Thucydides  fixes  on  this  as  the  epoch  when  the  lower 
city  was  added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  had  covered 
little  more  than  the  rock,  which  was  afterwards  the 
citadel,  though  it  still  retained  the  name  of  the  city. 
And  hence  there  may  seem  to  have  been  some  found- 
ation for  Plutarch's  statement  that  Theseus  called  the 
city  Athens,  if  this  name  properly  signified  the  whole 
inclosure  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Town.^  But  though, 
after  this  revolution,  new  temples,  and  other  buildings 
public  and  private,  must  have  continued  to  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cecropian  rock,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  any  considerable  addition  was  imme- 
diately made  to  the  population  of  Athens.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  families  who  were  induced  by  the  new 
order  of  things  to  change  their  abode,  were  chiefly 
those  of  the  highest  rank,  whose  members  had  con- 
stituted the  ruling  class  in  their  respective  states,  and 
were  admitted  to  a  similar  station  under  the  new 
constitution. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  ambiguous  light  in 
which  Theseus  is  represented  by  the  ancients,  on  the 
one  hand  as  the  founder  of  a  government  which  was, 
for  many  centuries  after  him,  rigidly  aristocratical, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  the  parent  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  If  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
aggerations of  poets  or  rhetoricians,  who  adorn  him 
with  the  latter  of  these  titles,  in  order  to  exalt  the 


'  The  2u!'of/cio(Thuc.  ii.  15.  and  Steph.  Byz.  voc.  'A^f/j/ai),  Panathensca,  Festival 
of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  (Pausan.  1.  22.  3.).  To  the  same  head  may  perhaps  be 
referred  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  under  Amphictyon. 

'^  Gottling  (in  an  article  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  neue  Folge  :  Das  Thor  von 
MyliencE,  i.  p.  162.)  has  proposed  a  similar  explanation  of  the  plural  Mi/ktjj/oi. 
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CHAP,  antiquity  of  the  popular  institutions  of  later  times, 
.  we  shall  perhaps  Unci  that  neither  description  is 
entirely  groundless,  though  the  former  is  more  simply 
and  evidently  true.  Theseus  is  said  to  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  partly  by  force,  partly  by  persua- 
sion. With  the  lower  classes,  we  read,  he  found  no 
difficulty;  but  the  powerful  men  were  only  induced 
to  comply  "svith  his  proposals,  by  his  promise  that  all 
should  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  he  would  resign  all  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives, except  those  of  commanding  in  war,  and 
of  watching  over  the  laws.  This  promise  he  fulhlled 
in  his  regulation  of  the  state,  when  he  laid  aside  his 
kingly  majesty,  and  invited  all  the  citizens  to  equal 
rio;hts.  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  o-uard  ao;ainst 
democratical  confusion,  he  instituted  a  gradation  of 
ranks,  and  a  projDortionate  distribution  of  power. 
He  divided  the  people  into  three  classes,  nobles,  hus- 
bandmen, artisans  ^ ;  and  to  the  first  of  these  he  re- 
served all  the  offices  of  the  state,  with  the  privilege 
of  ordering  the  affiiirs  of  religion,  and  of  interpreting 
the  laws,  human  and  divine.  This  same  division 
however  is  also  represented  to  have  been  made  in 
each  of  the  four  tribes,  so  that  each  included  a  share 
of  each  class.  This  can  only  be  conceived  possible  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  distinctions  which  originally 
separated  the  tribes  had  become  merely  nominal ;  and 
that  although  the  occupations  from  which  two  of 
them  at  least  derived  their  names  were  always  held 
ignoble,  there  were  families  among  them  no  less 
proud  of  their  antiquity,  than  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  warriors  or  the  priests.  Still  we  need  not  imagine, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  noble  class  were  equal  in 
each  of  the  tribes.  The  nobles  of  the  tribe  to  which 
Athens  itself  belonged  may  have  formed  the  main 

1  EunuTpiSaL,  rewjxdpot,  Armiovpyoi. 
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body,   and  may  on  that  account  have  been  the  less     chap. 
unwilling  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  power  on        ^^' 
condition  of  admitting  a  few  additional  partners. 

The  privileges  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  con-  His  institu- 
ferred  on   his   nobles,   were   undoubtedly  the  same 
which  they  had  enjoyed,  in  narrower  spheres,  before  craticai 
the    union.      His    institutions    were    aristocratical,  \ 
because  none  were  then  known  of  any  other  kind.    ^ 
The  eifect  of  the  union  would  even  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  noble  class, 
by  concentrating  it  in  one  spot ;  and  hence  it  proved 
too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the  people.     In 
this  sense  we  may  say  with  Plutarch,  that  Theseus    j 
gained  the  assent  of  the  great  men  to  his  plan,   by 
surrendering  his  royal  prerogatives,  which  they  shared 
equally  among  them.     The  king  was  no  more  than 
the  first  of  the  nobles ;  the  four  kings  of  the  tribes  \     i 
all  chosen  from  the  privileged  class,   were  his  con-     ' 
stant  assessors,   and    rather    as   colleagues    than  as 
counsellors.     The  principal  difference  between  them 
and  him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  duration  of 
their  office,  which  was  probably  never  long  enough 
to  leave  them  independent  of  the  body  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  to  which  they  returned. 

But  there  was  also  a  sense  in  which  Theseus  might  How  far  de- 
without  impropriety  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Athenian  democracy,  both  with  respect  to  the 
tendency,  and  remote  consequences,  and  to  the  im- 
mediate effect,  of  the  institutions  ascribed  to  him. 
The  incorporation  of  several  scattered  townships  in 
one  city,  such  as  took  place  in  Attica,  was  in  many, 
perhaps  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  the  first  stage  in  the 
growth  of  a  free  commonalty,  which,  thus  enabled  to 
feel  its  own  strength,  was  gradually  encouraged  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  authority  of  the  nobles.  And 
hence  in  later  times  the  dismemberment  of  a  capital, 

1  ^vAoPaffiKus.     Pollux,  viii.  §  111. 
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CHAP,  and  its  repartition  into  a  number  of  rural  com- 
munities, was  esteemed  the  surest  expedient  for 
establishing  an  aristocratical  government.  But  as, 
in  using  the  name  of  Theseus,  we  would  be  under- 
stood to  speak  rather  of  a  period  than  of  an  indi- 
vidual, though  without  questioning  that  the  name 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  who  contributed  the 
largest  share,  or  put  the  finishing  hand,  to  the  change 
which  is  commonly  considered  as  his  work,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  it  was  reaUy  a  demo- 
cratical  revolution,  in  something  more  than  this  its 
general  character  and  tendency.  We  read  that  the 
four  tribes  were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
smaller  bodies,  which  continued  to  subsist,  and  to 
exercise  their  functions,  long  after  the  tribes  them- 
selves had  been  abolished.  Each  tribe  contained 
three  phrairies  (a  name  in  its  origin  equivalent  to  a 
fraternity  \  and  in  its  political  relations  analogous 
to  the  Spartan  ohe  and  the  Roman  curia);  each 
phratry  was  subdivided  into  thirty  sections,  which 
bore  a  name  exactly  answering  to  the  Roman  gens  -, 
and  nearly  equivalent  to  the  terms  sej)t,  clan,  or 
house,  taken  in  its  larger  signification  as  an  aggregate 
of  families.  The  genos,  or  house,  was  again  made  up, 
it  is  said,  of  thirty  gennetes,  or  heads  of  families,  the 
last  elements  of  the  whole  body,  amounting  therefore 
in  the  whole  to  10,800  persons.^     It  is  however  by 

'  ^parpia,  or  (ppriTpri,  etymologically  connected  with  f rater,  brother  (((>pi)Twp, 
<ppr}Tr}p) :  it  seems  to  have  been  an  Ionian  word.  Theix  is  another  less  probable 
derivation,  from  rppeap,  a  well,  according  to  which  it  would  signify  persons  asso- 
ciated by  the  use  of  a  common  spring. 

"  TeVos,  genus,  gens  :  its  members  yeyriTat,  or  yevyT]Tai,  also  called  oixoydXaKres. 
Pollux,  viii.  111. 

^  But  see  Bockh.  C.  J.  i.  p.  900.  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  rpiuKas,  and  on 
the  passage  of  Pollux  (^quem  ex  uheriore  rei  definitione  male  concisum  et  luxatum 
putabam)  fKoia^rov  5e  edfovi  {<(>parpias)  yivr]  TpiaKovra  e|  avSpiov  toctovtuv,  & 
iKaXilTo  rpiaitdSes  (viii.  111.).  Either  the  family  was  called  TpiaKus,  as  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  yevos,  or  the  yevos  was  so  called  as  reckoned  to  contain  thirty 
men.  C.  F.  Hermann  (v.  s.  p.  1143.)  agrees  with  Meier,  that  so  great  a  number  of 
families  (10,800)  is  inconceivable  for  so  early  a  period  as  that  to  which  this  sub- 
division is  referred.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  according  to  either  interpi'etation 
each  man  was  the  head  of  a  family. 
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no  means  certain  that  these  numbers,  which  were  chap. 
evidently  adopted  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  perhaps  .  '  '  . 
Avith  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  year,  and  certainly 
were  not  the  result  of  any  exact  account  taken  of  the 
population,  included  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  We 
find  mention  of  a  class  of  Athenians,  who  were  not 
comprehended  in  any  of  the  numbered  families  ^ ;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  "with  some  probability  that 
they  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  phratries 
as  vacancies  occurred,  without  however  being  de- 
barred in  the  mean  time  from  the  other  rights  of 
citizenship. 

We  are  not  informed  that  this  division  of  the  tribes 
was  made  by  Theseus ;  but  we  have  strong  reasons 
for  referring  it  to  the  period  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  united  into  one  people :  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  it  can  have  taken  place  either  earlier 
or  later.  Its  uniformity  seems  to  imply,  that  it  could 
not  have  happened  so  long  as  the  four  tribes  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other ;  and  if  it  had  been  effected 
by  any  subsequent  innovation,  this  and  its  author 
could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history. 
Now  this  division,  whenever  it  took  place,  was  purely 
artificial,  and  framed  for  political  purposes.  The 
word  indeed  which  we  have  rendered  house,  properly 
signifies  a  race  of  men;  but  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed that,  in  the  language  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, it  did  not  imply  a  community  of  descent 
among  the  persons  comprehended  under  it.  By  this  Relations  of 
arrangement  therefore  Theseus,  or  whoever  its  author  under  The- 
may  have  been,  introduced  a  new  principle,  which  '^"'• 
tended  to  level  the  distinctions  that  had  previously 
existed  among  the  different  classes  of  society.  In  the 
little  states  into  which  Attica  was  originally  divided, 
though  similar  associations  undoubtedly  existed,  they 

•  Hesych.   'ArpioKao-Toi.      See    Bbckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  i.  p.  140.     Wachsmuth, 
1.  i.  p.  238. 
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CHAP,  were  probably  of  natural  growth,  rather  than  created 
^'  by  a  deliberate  enactment,  and  comprised  a  much 
smaller  number  of  families,  whose  claims  to  political 
privileges  rested  perhaps  chiefly  on  this  basis.  But 
the  freemen  who  were  admitted  into  the  phratries, 
which  also  contained  these  noble  houses,  though  they 
did  not  immediately  share  all  their  privileges,  were  at 
least  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them  as  citi- 
zens of  Athens.  Beside  the  religious  rites  which  were 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  houses,  and  which  gave  their 
members  a  rio-ht  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  certain 
priestly  offices,  there  were  others  common  to  all,  and 
which  by  their  very  nature  suggested  the  sentiment 
of  a  domestic,  rather  than  of  a  merely  political  con- 
nection. The  worship  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  was  the 
symbol  and  the  seal  of  this  intimate  union :  of  Zeus, 
as  the  guardian  of  households  ;  of  Apollo,  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Athenian  people.^ 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  relation  between  the  nobles  and  the  two  in- 
ferior classes,  or  that  in  which  the  latter  stood  to  one 
another.  Even  their  names  are  not  free  from  am- 
biguity. For  that  which  we  have  expressed  by  hus- 
bandmen, may  signify  either  independent  lando'uniers, 
or  peasants  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  their  lords.  It 
seems  however  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  to  limit 
it  to  the  latter  sense,  which  would  imply  that  the 
nobles  were  owners  of  the  whole  soil  of  Attica.'^  There 
is  no  reason  for  denying  that  this  class  may  have  con- 
tained a  number  of  freemen  who  cultivated  their  own 
land,  but  were  not  entitled  by  their  birth  to  rank 
with  the  nobles,  and  in  other  respects  were  perhaps 


*  Zivs  "EpKetos.  'AtAkXwv  Tiarpwos.  K.  O.  Miillcr  however  conceives  that  the 
latter  worship  was  originally  confined  to  the  Ionian  Eupatrids,  and  was  only  shared 
by  the  other  families  after  the  archonship  was  thrown  open.     Dor.  ii.  2.  13. 

'  Schomann  Antiq.  J.  P.  Gr.  p.  167.  n.  13.  ;  Geomoros  driras  fui'sse,  quod 
WachsmuthX.  i.  p.  235.  opinatur,  parum  prohabile  est:  neqtie  enim  unquam  illud 
nomen  nisi  de  dominis  ar/rorwn  usurpatum  novimus. 
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but  little  raised  above  those  who,  possessing  no  pro-     chap. 
perty  of   their  own,   depended  on  the   rich,   whose  , 

estates  they  occupied  as  tenants.  The  third  class 
comprehended  all  those  who  subsisted  on  any  other 
kind  of  industry  beside  that  connected  with  agri- 
culture. The  name  of  this  class  would  include  a 
great  variety  of  occupations,  which  were  held  in  very 
ditferent  degrees  of  esteem ;  and  as  these  were  not 
connected  with  the  soil,  it  has  been  suspected  that 
those  who  exercised  them  were  considered  as  so- 
journers ^,  who,  like  the  resident  aliens  of  later 
times,  needed  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Plutarch 
observes  of  this  class  that  it  had  the  superiority  in 
numbers,  as  the  second  had  in  the  importance  of  its 
labour,  and  the  first  in  the  lustre  of  its  rank.  But 
we  hear  of  no  political  distinction  between  the  second 
and  the  third  class,  and  it  is  possible  that  none  such 
existed.  The  distance  which  separated  both  from 
the  first  was  so  great,  that  all  slighter  gradations 
may  have  been  lost  in  it.  Accordingly  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  comparing  the  early  institutions  of 
Rome  and  Athens,  notices  only  two  classes  in  the 
latter,  one  corresponding  to  the  Roman  patricians, 
the  other  to  the  plebeians.^ 

We  may  perhaps  safely  conclude  from  analogy, 
that,  even  while  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  most 
absolute,  a  popular  assembly  was  not  unknown  at 
Athens ;  and  the  example  of  Sparta  may  suggest  a 
notion  of  the  limitations  which  might  prevent  it  from 
endangering  the  privileges  of  the  ruling  body.  So 
long  as  the  latter  reserved  to  itself  the  office  of 
making,  or  declaring,  of  interpreting,  and  administer- 
ing the  laws,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  functions  of 
government,  it  might  securely  entrust  many  subjects, 

'  This  is  the  view  which  AVachsmuth,  1.  i.  p.  233.,  takes  of  the  ^r)niovpyo'i.,  who, 
he  observes,  are  also  called  iTnyeci/xopoi  in  Etym.  M.  EvwarpiSai. 

^  ii.  8.  Schomann  u.  s.  p.  167.  explains  the  name  Demiurgi  as  equivalent  to 
operarii,  qtii  agros  non  haberent,  sed  tantummodo  manuum  opera  qucestum  facerent. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP.     iQ  the  decision  of  the  popular  voice.     Its  first  con- 
.  tests  were  waged,  not  with  the  people,  but  with  the 
Gradual       Ivlugs.     Evcu  lu  tlic  reigu   of  Thcscus  himself  the 
Royaity"at°   legend   exhibits  the  royal  power  as  on  the  decline. 
Athfiis.       Menestheus,   a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings,   is 
said  to  have  engaged  his  brother  nobles  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Theseus,  which  finally  compelled  him 
and  his  family  to  go  into  exile,  and  placed  Menestheus 
on  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  this  usurper  indeed 
the  crown  is  restored  to  the  line  of  Theseus  for  some 
generations.     But  his  descendant  Thymoetes  is  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  in  favour  of  ]\Ielanthus,  a  stranger, 
who  has  no  claim  but  his  superior  merit.     After  the 
death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking  advantage  perhaps 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  dispute  between 
his  sons,  are  said  to  have  abolished  the  title  of  kinof, 

'  CI' 

and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of  archon.  This 
change  however  seems  to  have  been  important,  rather 
as  it  indicated  the  new,  precarious  tenure  by  which 
the  royal  power  was  held,  than  as  it  immediately 
affected  the  nature  of  the  office.  It  was  indeed  stiU 
held  for  life ;  and  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity^,  though  it  would  appear 
that,  within  the  house  of  the  ]\Iedontids,  the  succes- 
sion was  determined  by  the  choice  of  the  nobles.  It 
is  added  however  that  the  archon  was  deemed  a 
responsible  magistrate,  which  implies  that  those  who 
elected  had  the  power  of  deposing  him ;  and  con- 
sequently, though  the  range  of  his  functions  may  not 
have  been  narrower  than  that  of  the  king's,  he  was 
more  subject  to  control  in  the  exercise  of  them.  This 
indirect  kind  of  sway  however  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  ambitious  spirits;  and  we  find  them  steadily, 
though  gradually,  advancing  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  final  object — a  complete  and  equal  par- 
ticipation of  the  sovereignity.     After  twelve  reigns, 

'  Paus,  iv.  5.  10. 
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endino;  with  that  of  Alcma3on\  the  duration  of  the  ^^,^^- 
office  was  limited  to  ten  years;  and  through  the  guilt  ■ 
or  calamity  of  Hippomenes,  the  fourth  decennial 
archon^,  the  house  of  Medon  was  deprived  of  its  pri- 
vilege, and  the  supreme  magistracy  was  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles.  This  change  was 
speedily  followed  by  one  much  more  important. 
When  Tlesias,  the  successor  of  Eryxias,  had  com- 
pleted the  term  which  his  predecessor  had  left  un- 
finished, the  duration  of  the  archonship  was  again  Division  of 
reduced  to  a  single  year;  and  at  the  same  time  its  theArchon- 
branches  were  severed,  and  distributed  among  nine 
new  magistrates.  Among  these,  the  first  in  rank  re-  j 
tained  the  distino-uishino;  title  of  the  archon,  and  the 
year  was  marked  by  his  name.^  He  represented  the 
majesty  of  the  state,  and  exercised  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction,—  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  king  as  the 
common  j^arent  of  his  people,  the  protector  of  families, 
the  guardian  of  orphans  and  heiresses,  and  of  the 
general  rights  of  inheritance.  For  the  second  archon 
the  title  of  king,  if  it  had  been  laid  aside,  was  re- 
vived''^, as  the  functions  assigned  to  him  were  those 
most  associated  with  ancient  recollections.  He  re- 
presented the  king  as  the  high  priest  of  his  people ; 
he  regulated  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
most  solemn  festivals ;  decided  all  causes  which 
aiFected  the  interest  of  religion,  and  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  protecting  the  state  from  the  pollu- 
tion it  mio'ht  incur  throuoh  the  heedlessness  or  im- 
piety  of  individuals.  The  third  archon  bore  the  title 
of  polemarch°^  and  filled  the  place  of  the  king,  as  the 

'  The  successors  of  Medon  were  Acastus,  Archippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas, 
Megacles,  Diognetus,  Pherecles,  Ariphron,  Thespieus,  Agamestor,  ^schylus, 
Alcniceon  (01.  vii.  1.  b.  c.  752.). 

^  His  predecessors  were  Charops,  ^simedes,  Clidicus ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Leocrates,  Apsander,  and  Eryxias.  Creon,  the  first  annual  archon,  enters  upon 
his  office  B.  c.  684. 

•'  'O  ''Apx<^v,''Apxuiv  inoivvixos,  or  6  'ETrdw/jLos. 

*  "Apxoov  Bao-iAeus.  Wachsmuth  suspects  with  great  probability  that  the  title 
had  never  been  dropped. 

^  UoAifiapxos  (commander-in-war). 

c  2 
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CHAP,  leader  of  his  people  in  war,  and  the  guardian  Avho 
watched  over  its  security  in  time  of  peace.  Connected 
with  this  character  of  his  office  was  the  jurisdiction 
he  possessed  over  strangers  who  had  settled  in  Attica 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  over  freedmen. 
The  remaining  six  archons  received  the  common  title 
of  thesmotlietes^^  which  literally  signifies  legislators, 
and  was  probably  applied  to  them,  as  the  judges  who 
determined  the  great  variety  of  causes  which  did  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  their  colleagues;  because, 
in  the  absence  of  a  Avritten  code,  those  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  laws  may  be  properly  said  to  make 
them. 
Long  Blank  Tlicsc  succcssivc  encroacliments  on  the  royal  pre- 
HistoV^oV  rogatives,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  nobles,  are 
Attica.  almost  the  only  events  that  fill  the  meagre  annals  of 
Attica  for  several  centuries.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
wonderful  stillness  suddenly  follows  the  varied  stir  of 
enterprise  and  adventure,  and  the  throng  of  interest- 
ing characters,  that  present  themselves  to  our  view 
in  the  heroic  age.  Life  seems  no  longer  to  ofier  any 
thing  for  poetry  to  celebrate,  or  for  history  to  record. 
Are  we  to  consider  this  long  period  of  apparent  tran- 
quillity, as  one  of  public  happiness,  of  pure  and  simple 
manners,  of  general  harmony  and  content,  which  has 
only  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  absence  of  the 
crimes  and  the  calamities  which  usually  leave  the 
deepest  traces  in  the  page  of  histor}^  ?  AVe  should 
willingly  believe  this,  if  it  were  not  that,  so  far  as 
the  veil  is  withdrawn  which  conceals  the  occurrences 
of  this  period  from  our  sight,  it  affords  us  glimpses 
story  of  of  a  very  different  state  of  things.  In  the  list  of  the 
Hippo-        mao-istrates  who  held  the   undivided   sovereimty  of 

menes.  o  •    i  i  .    i  <-       ./ 

the  state,  the  only  name  with  which  any  events  are 

'  Qicrix6deTai.  Qeffuoi  is  used  for  laws  in  the  ancient  oath  of  the  Attic  soldier, 
Pollux,  viii.  105.,  which  was  probably  earlier  than  Solon,  whose  laws  are  commonly 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  v6fj.oi,  from  Draco's  dtafxoi. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


connected  is  that  of  Hippomenes,  the  last  archon  of  the 
line  of  Codrus.  It  was  made  memorable  by  the  shame 
of  his  daughter,  and  by  the  extraordinary  punish-  b.c.glm. 
ment  which  he  inflicted  on  her  and  her  paramour.^ 
Tradition  long  continued  to  point  out  as  accursed 
ground  the  place  where  she  was  shut  up  to  perish 
from  hunger,  or  from  the  fury  of  a  wild  horse,  the 
companion  of  her  coniinement.  The  nobles,  glad 
perhaps  to  seize  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  their 
views,  deposed  Hippomenes,  and  razed  his  house  to 
the  ground.  This  story  would  seem  indeed  to  in- 
dicate the  austerity,  as  well  as  the  hardness,  of  the 
ancient  manners :  but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  in- 
formed, that  the  father  had  been  urged  to  this  excess 
of  rigour  by  the  reproach  that  had  fallen  upon  his 
family  from  the  effeminacy  and  dissoluteness  of  its 
members.  Without  however  drawing  any  inference 
from  this  insulated  story,  we  may  proceed  to  observe, 
that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  legislation 
of  Draco,  the  next  epoch  when  a  gleam  of  light 
breaks  through  the  obscurity  of  the  Attic  history,  do 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  had  enjoyed 
any  extraordinary  measure  of  happiness  under  the 
aristocratical  government,  or  that  their  manners  were 
peculiarly  innocent  and  mild. 

The  immediate  occasion  which  led  to  Draco's  legis-  Legislation 
lation  is  not  recorded,  and  even  the  motives  which  °^^''^™- 
induced  him  to  impress  it  with  that  character  of 
severity  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  celebrity,  are  not 
clearly  ascertained.  We  know  however  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  first  written  laws  of  Athens :  and 
as  this  measure  tended  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,  to  which  a  customary  law,  of  which  they  were 
the  sole  expounders,  opposed  a  much  feebler  check, 

'  The  precise  nature  of  tbe  extraordinary  punisliment  inflicted  on  the  seducer, 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  description  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  1.,  who  says 
that  Hippomenes  put  him  to  death  by  yoking  him  to  a  chariot.  The  occurrence 
is  mentioned  by  ^Eschines  Timarch.  1 82. 

C  3 
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CHAP,  wc  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  innovation  did 
,  '  '  .  not  proceed  from  their  wish,  but  was  extorted  from 
them  by  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  Draco  undoubtedly  framed  his  code 
as  much  as  possible  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  and 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  class,  to  which  he  himself 
belonged ;  and  hence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
extreme  rigour  of  its  penal  enactments  was  designed 
to  overawe  and  repress  the  popular  movement  which 
had  produced  it.  Aristotle  observes  that  Draco  made 
no  change  in  the  constitution ;  and  that  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  laws,  except  the  severity 
of  the  penalties  by  which  they  were  sanctioned.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  the  substitution 
of  law  for  custom,  of  a  written  code  for  a  fluctuating 
and  flexible  tradition,  was  itself  a  step  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  we  also  learn  that  he  introduced  some 
changes  in  the  administration  of  ciminal  justice,  by 
transferring  causes  of  murder,  or  of  accidental 
homicide,  from  the  cognizance  of  the  archons  to  the 
magistrates  called  ephetes  ^ ;  ■  though  it  is  not  clear 
whether  he  instituted,  or  only  modified  or  enlarged, 
their  jurisdiction.  Demades  was  thought  to  have 
described  the  character  of  his  laws  very  happily, 
when  he  said  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink,  but 
in  blood.  He  himself  is  reported  to  have  justified 
their  severity,  by  observing  that  the  least  oftences 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  could  devise  no  greater 
punishment  for  the  worst.  This  sounds  like  the 
language  of  a  man  who  proceeded  on  higher  grounds 
than  those  of  expediency,  and  who  felt  himself  bound 
by  his  own  convictions  to  disregard  the  opinions  of 

'  ''E<p(rai  (Tollux,  viii.  125.)  Courts  of  Appeal:  Kpiats  e'c^eVj^oj.  Schomann 
however  observes,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.  p.  171.  n.  5.  :  Ephetarum  nomen  nornml/i  inde 
expUcaverunt,  quod  provocari  ad  eos  a  magistratuum  sententiis  potiierit,  sed  neque 
credihile  est  ante  Draconem  solos  magi  stratus,  non  setiatum,  de  cadibus  judicasse, 
jieqiie  ecpeT-qs  recte  did  potest,  is  ad  quern  provocatur.  Compare  however  on  the 
other  hand  C.  F.  Hermann  Lehrhitch,  §  103.  n.  12. 
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his  contemporaries.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  chap. 
that  Draco  can  have  been  led  by  any  principles  of  .. 
abstract  justice,  to  confound  all  gradations  of  guilt,  b.c.  G12. 
or,  as  has  been  conjectured  ^  with  somewhat  greater 
jirobability,  that,  viewing  them  under  a  religious 
rather  than  a  political  aspect,  he  conceived  that  in 
every  case  alike  they  drew  down  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  blood  of 
the  criminal.  It  seems  much  easier  to  understand 
how  the  ruling  class,  which  adopted  his  enactments, 
might  imagine  that  such  a  code  was  likely  to  be  a 
convenient  instrument  in  their  hands,  for  striking 
terror  into  their  subjects,  and  stifling  the  rising  spirit 
of  discontent,  which  their  cupidity  and  oppression 
had  provoked.  We  are  however  unable  to  form  a 
well-grounded  judgment  on  the  degree  in  Avhich 
equity  may  have  been  violated  by  his  indiscriminate 
rigour ;  for  though  we  read  that  he  enacted  the  same 
capital  punishment  for  petty  thefts  as  for  sacrilege 
and  murder,  still  as  there  were  some  offences  for 
which  he  provided  a  milder  sentence^,  he  must  have 
framed  a  kind  of  scale,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
which  we  have  no  means  of  estimatinsf. 

The  danger  which  threatened  the  nobles  at  length  conspiracy 
showed  itself  from  a  side  on  which  they  probably  °  ^  °"' 
deemed  themselves  most  secure.  Twelve  years  after 
Draco's  legislation^,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  one 
of  their  own  number  for  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment. Cylon  the  author  of  this  plot,  was  eminent 
both  in  birth  and  riches.  His  reputation,  and  still 
more  his  confidence  in  his  own  fortune,  had  been 
greatly  raised  by  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games; 
and  he  had  further  increased  the  lustre  and  influence 


'  Wacbsmuth,  ii.  1.  p.  240. 

^  Loss  of  franchise  for  an  attempt  to  change  one  of  his  laws.  Demosth.  Aristocr. 
p.  640.  :   a  mulct  of  the  value  of  ten  oxen,  Pollux,  ix.  61. 

•''  01.  42.  1.     Draco's  archonship.  in  which  his  laws  were  enacted,  is  placed  01. 
.39.  1.  B.  c.  624. 
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CHAP,  of  his  family  by  an  alliance  witli  Theagenes,  the  tyrant 
,  of  Megara,  whose  daughter  he  married.  This  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  elated  his  presumption,  and  in- 
flamed his  ambition  with  hopes  of  a  greatness,  which 
could  only  be  attained  by  a  dangerous  enterprise. 
He  conceived  the  design  of  becoming  master  of 
Athens.  He  could  reckon  on  the  cordial  assistance  of 
his  father-in-law,  who,  independently  of  their  affinity, 
was  deeply  interested  in  establishing  at  Athens  a 
form  of  government  similar  to  that  which  he  himself 
had  founded  at  Megara ;  and  he  had  also,  by  his 
personal  influence,  insured  the  support  of  numerous 
friends  and  adherents.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  relied  on  these  resources,  and  that 
his  scheme  would  never  have  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind,  if  the  general  disaffection  of  the  people  toward 
their  rulers,  the  impatience  produced  by  the  evils  for 
which  Draco  had  provided  so  inadequate  a  remedy, 
and  by  the  irritating  nature  of  the  remedy  itself,  and 
the  ordinary  signs  of  an  approaching  change,  the  need 
of  which  began  to  be  universally  felt,  had  not  ap- 
peared to  favour  his  aims.  At  this  period  scarcely 
any  great  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Greece  without 
the  sanction  of  an  oracle;  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  some 
surprise,  when  we  are  informed  by  Thucyclides,  that 
Cylon  consulted  the  Delphic  god  on  the  means  by 
which  he  might  overthrow  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  still  more  at  the  answer  he  is  said  to 
have  received :  that  he  must  seize  the  citadel  of 
Athens  during  the  principal  festival  of  Zeus.^  Cylon 
naturally  interpreted  the  oracle  to  mean  the  Olympic 
games,  the  scene  of  his  glory;  and  Thucydides  thinks 
it  worth  observing,  that  the  great  Attic  festival  in 

1  A  similar  inquiry  however  is  related  in  Athenscus,  xiii.  p.  602.  b.,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  Heraclidcs  Ponticus  eV  tw  irepl  'Epcori/raJt-,  with  regard  to 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  conspirators  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi :  bnoos  avT<f 
imQoivrai,  and  the  god  grants  a  respite  to  Phalaris,  on  account  of  the  clemency  he 
had  shown  towai-d  Chariton  and  Menahppus,  the  Agrigentine  Hai'modius  and 
Aristogeiton. 
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honour  of  the  same  god  occurred  at  a  different  season,     chap. 
At  the  time  however  which  appeared  to  be  prescribed  . 

by  his  infallible  counsellor,  Cylon  proceeded  to  carry 
his  plan  into  effect.  With  the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops 
furnished  by  Theagenes,  and  of  his  partisans,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  his  Megarian  auxiliaries,  and  perhaps  when 
his  first  object  was  accomplished  he  dismissed  them, 
relying  on  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  people. 
But  the  insurrection  seems  not  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously concerted.  Those  who  had  most  cause  to 
wish  for  a  change,  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  designed  for  their  benefit,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  foreigners  was  sufficient  to  deter  all  patriotic 
citizens  from  espousing  his  cause.  Cylon  and  his 
friends  soon  found  themselves  besieged  by  the  forces 
which  the  government  called  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  soon  dis- 
missed, as  the  blockade  proved  tedious,  and  only  a 
small  body  was  left  under  the  command  of  the  nine 
archons,  to  wait  till  famine  should  compel  the  in- 
surgents to  surrender.  In  the  mean  while  Cylon  and 
his  brother  effected  their  escape.  Their  adherents 
seem  never  to  have  entertained  any  hopes  of  mercy. 
When  their  provisions  were  all  spent,  and  some  had 
died  of  hunger,  the  remainder  abandoned  the  defence 
of  the  walls,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene. 
The  archon  Megacles  and  his  colleagues,  seeing  them  Megacies 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  weakness,  began  to  GulJt^of  ^ 
be  alarmed  lest  the  sanctuary  should  be  profaned  by  sacrilege, 
tlieir  death.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they  induced 
tliem  to  surrender  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  Thucydides  simply  relates  that 
the  archons  broke  their  promise,  and  put  their  pri- 
soners to  death  when  they  had  quitted  their  asylum, 
and  that  some  were  even  killed  at  the  altars  of  the 
dread  goddesses,  as  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies,  were 
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CHAP,  called,  to  which  they  had  fled  in  tlie  tumult.  Plutarch 
.  '  '  ,  adds  a  feature  to  the  story,  which  seems  too  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age  to  be  considered  as  a  later  in- 
vention. More  effectually  to  insure  their  safety,  the 
suj^pliants,  before  they  descended  from  the  citadel, 
fastened  a  line  to  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  held  it  in 
their  hands,  as  they  passed  through  the  midst  of  their 
enemies.  But  the  line  chancing  to  break  as  they 
were  passing  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides, 
Megacles,  with  the  approbation  of  his  colleagues, 
declared  that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  goddess,  who  had  thus  visibly  rejected 
their  supplication,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
arrest  them.  His  words  were  the  signal  of  a  general 
massacre,  from  which  even  the  a^^^ul  sanctity  of  the 
neighbouring  altars  did  not  screen  the  fugitives: 
none  escaped  but  those  who  found  means  of  implor- 
ing female  compassion.^ 

If  the  conduct  of  the  principal  actors  in  this 
bloody  scene  had  been  marked  only  by  treachery 
and  cruelty,  it  would  never  have  exposed  them  to 
punishment,  perhaps  not  even  to  reproach.  But  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  religion ; 
and  Megacles  and  his  whole  house  were  \dewed  with 
horror,  as  men  polluted  mth  the  stain  of  sacrilege. 
All  public  disasters  and  calamities  were  henceforth 
construed  into  signs  of  the  divine  displeasure:  and 
the  surviving  partisans  of  Cylon  did  not  fail  to  urge, 
that  the  gods  would  never  be  appeased  until  venge- 

'  Plut.  Sol.  12.  Herodotus,  v.  71.,  tells  the  story  somewhat  differentlj'.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  magistrates  called  prytanes  of  the  Naucraries  (irpvrdveis  rwv  vavKpa- 
paiv),  of  whose  power  he  speaks  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  which  Thucydides, 
i.  1  26. ,  applies  to  the  archons,  (evefxav  rore  ras  'AOrjvas  —  Tore  to  ttoAAo  twi/  ttoXiti- 
kHv  (Trpaa-aov),  entered  into  the  engagement  with  the  suppliants,  who  were  after- 
wards murdered  by  the  Alcm.Tonids.  Wachsmuth  (I.  i.  p.  246.)  ingeniously  re- 
conciles these  accounts  by  the  supposition  that  the  magistrates  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  were  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and  were  therefore  in  public  proceed- 
ings identified  with  him  and  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation,  Thuc.  i. 
p.  664.,  seems  to  create  new  difficulties,  and  to  fail  of  reconciling  Hermlotus  with 
Thucydides. 
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ance  should  have  been  taken  on  the  offenders.     Yet      chap. 

XI 

if  this  had  been  the  only  question  which  agitated  the  . 

public  mind,  it  might  have  been  hushed  without  pro- 
ducing any  important  consequences.  But  it  was  only 
one  ingredient  in  the  ferment  which  the  conflict  of 
parties,  the  grievances  of  the  many,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  few,  now  carried  to  a  height  that  called  for  some 
extraordinary  remedy.  Hence  Cylon's  conspiracy 
and  its  issue  exercised  an  influence  on  the  history  of 
Athens,  which  has  rendered  it  for  ever  memorable,  as 
the  event  which  led  the  way  to  the  legislation  of 
Solon. 

Solon,  son  of  Execestides\  was  sprung  from  the  line  Eariy  his- 
of  Codrus.  His  father  had  reduced  his  fortune  by  stolon! 
his  imprudent  liberality ;  and  Solon  in  his  youth  is 
said  to  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  repair  the 
decay  of  his  patrimony,  to  embark  in  commercial  ad- 
ventures— a  mode  of  acquiring  wealth  which  was  not 
disdained  by  men  of  the  highest  birth,  as  it  frequently 
afforded  them  the  means  of  forming  honourable  alli- 
ances in  foreign  countries,  and  even  of  raising  them- 
selves to  princely  rank  as  the  founders  of  colonies. 
It  was  however  undoubtedly  not  more  the  desire  of 
aflluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge  that  impelled 
Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the  most  valuable 
fruit  of  his  travels  was  the  experience  he  collected  of 
men,  manners,  and  institutions.  We  are  unable  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  he  returned  to 
settle  in  Athens ;  but  if,  as  is  most  probable,  it  was 
in  the  period  following  Cylon's  conspiracy-,  he  found 
his  country  in  a  deplorable  condition,  distracted 
within  by  the  contests  of  exasperated  parties,  and 
scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  least  powerful 
neighbours.     Even  the  little  state  of  Megara  was  at 

'  Only  one  writer,  of  little  note,  called  him  the  son  of  Euphorion,  Plut.  Sol.  1. 

^  As  he  can  scarcely  have  been  born  much  earlier  or  later  than  b.  c.  638,  he 
would  be  about  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  b.  c.  612.  See  Clinton's 
Fasti,  i.  p.  301. 
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this  time  a  formidable  enemy.  It  had  succeeded  in 
wresting'  the  island  of  Salamis  from  the  Athenians, 
who  had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to 
recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightful  possession. 
The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  this  tedious  war  had 
broken  their  spirit,  and  had  driven  them  to  the  re- 
solution of  abandoning  for  ever  the  assertion  of  their 
claims.  A  decree  had  been  passed,  which,  under 
penalty  of  death,  forbad  any  one  so  much  as  to  pro- 
pose the  renewal  of  the  desperate  undertaking.  Solon, 
who  was  himself  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  was  perhaps 
connected  by  various  ties  with  the  island,  was  in- 
dignant at  this  pusillanimous  policy ;  and  he  devised 
an  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  his  countrymen 
from  their  despondency.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which  some  specimens 
are  still  extant  in  the  fragments  of  his  numerous 
works ;  which,  though  they  never  rise  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  beauty,  possess  the  charm  of  a  vigorous  and 
graceful  simplicity.  He  now  composed  a  poem  on 
the  loss  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  praises  as  one  of 
his  most  ingenious  productions.  To  elude  the  pro- 
hibition, he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a  madman; 
and  rushing  into  the  public  place,  mounted  the  stone 
from  which  the  heralds  were  used  to  make  their  pro- 
clamations, and  recited  his  poem  to  the  by-standers.^ 
It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on  the  dis- 

1  Welcker,  as  it  appears  from  Bach  (Solonis  Atheniensis  Qua:  Supersunt,  p.  24. ) 
concludes  from  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  avrhs  KTJpv^  ^x6ov  acp'  ifxeprris  2aAau?i/os, 
that  Solon  had  either  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Salamis,  or  assumed  the  language 
of  one  who  had  been  employed  on  such  a  mission.  And  Bach  further  conjectures, 
that  the  poem  contained  the  answer  which  the  Salaminians  were  supposed  to  have 
given  ro  the  Athenian  ambassador,  in  which  they  may  have  been  represented  as 
taunting  the  Athenians  with  the  want  of  courage  and  energj-  implied  in  the  epithet 
:^a\aixtvacpeTccv.  It  may  not  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  suppositions  that  it  contradicts  the  common  story.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  what  the  purpose  of  the  embassy  could  have  been,  unless  it  was  a 
secret  mission  designed  to  e.xcite  an  insurrection  in  Salamis  against  the  Megarians; 
but  then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Solon  would  have  described  himself  as  a 
herald.  It  also  seems  evident  that  the  object  of  the  poem  was  to  rouse  the  Athe- 
nians, not  to  more  vigorous  ettbrts,  but  from  a  state  of  total  inaction  with  regard 
to  Salamis. 
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,2;racc  which  the  Athenian  name  had  incurred,  and  a  chap. 
summons  to  take  the  field  again,  and  vindicate  their  .  ^^'  . 
right  to  the  lovely  island.  The  hearers  caught  the 
poet's  enthusiasm,  which  was  seconded  by  the  applause 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  the  eloquence  of 
his  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.  The  restraining  law 
was  repealed,  and  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try 
the  fortune  of  arms. 

Solon  not  only  inspired  his  countrymen  with  hope, 
but  led  them  to  victory,  aided  in  the  camp  as  in  the 
city  by  the  genius  of  Pisistratus.^  The  stratagem 
with  which  he  attacked  the  Megarians  is  variously 
related  :  but  he  is  said  to  have  finished  the  campaign 
by  a  single  blow,  and  certainly  succeeded  in  speedily 
recovering  the  island.  We  may  even  conclude  that 
the  Athenians  at  the  same  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  port  of  Megara,  Nisasa,  since  it  is  said 

'  That  Pisistratus  took  a  part  in  Solon's  expedition  against  Salamis  is  not  only- 
asserted  by  Plutarch  (Sol.  8.),  but  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  1.  59., 
and  of  several  later  writers.  Solon's  stratagem  (Plut.  Sol.  8.  Polya?n.  1.  20.)  is 
attributed  to  Pisistratus  by  Justin,  11.8.  iEneas  Poliorc,  4.  Frontinus  Strateg.  iv. 
44.  Nevertheless,  if  Plutarch  is  to  be  trusted  as  to  the  date  of  this  expedition, 
which  he  places  before  the  Cirrhaan  war,  or  at  least  before  the  archonship  of 
Solon,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  that  Pisistratus  should  have  had  a  share  in  it : 
for  he  must  then  have  been  between  sixty  and  seventy  when  he  first  seized  the 
tyraiuiy,  b.  c.  560.  For  this  observation  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer 
(Athens),  who  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  difficulty  ;  but  the  expedient  by  which 
he  proposes  to  solve  it  is  one  which  few  critics  in  our  day  will  approve  of,  though 
there  was  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  thought  by  many  ingenious  and  happy. 
He  supposes  that  Salamis  was  twice  recovered,  once  by  Solon,  and  dfterwards  by 
Pisistratus.  And  as  Plutarch  mentions  two  stories  which  were  told  about  Solon's 
expedition,  he  thinks  that  one  of  them  related  to  Solon,  the  other  to  Pisistratus. 
But  this  separation  is  merely  arbitrary,  especially  as  the  two  stories  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  one  another,  when  referred  to  the  same  epoch  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  none  of  the  writers,  consulted  by  Plutarch,  knew  of  more  than 
one  expedition  which  ended  with  the  conquest  of  Salamis.  "We  are  therefore  led 
to  conclude  that  the  expedition  against  the  Megarians  in  which,  according  to 
Hei-odotus,  1.  59.,  Pisistratus  commanded  and  took  Nisa;a,  was  no  other  than  that 
described  by  Plutarch,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  troubles,  he  says 
(Sol.  12.),  Nisffia  was  again  lost.  It  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  suppose  Plutarch 
mistaken  in  his  chronologj-,  both  with  regard  to  Pisistratus  and  to  Solon,  and  that 
the  expeditioa  took  place  at  a  much  later  period.  Then  indeed  the  story  of  the 
feigned  madness,  which  however  seems  to  imply  a  more  popular  form  of  govern- 
ment than  subsisted  before  Solon's  archonship,  must  be  differently  told.  This 
conjecture  might  seem  to  be  not  wholly  without  authority  to  support  it,  since 
Diogenes  Laertius  (Solon,  1.  §  46.)  relates  the  recovery  of  Salamis  as  if  it  was  sub- 
sequent to  Solon's  legislation.  But  it  may  as  well  be  left  to  its  own  merits.  Where 
all  is  so  doubtful,  1  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  text  as  it  stands,  with  this 
warning  to  the  reader. 
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CHAP,  to  have  been  soon  after  reconquered  by  the  Megarians.^ 
,  ^^'  .  The  reputation  which  Solon  acquired  by  this  enter- 
prise was  heio:htened,  and  more  widely  diffused 
throughout  Greece,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  sacred 
war,  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Cirrha.^ 
But  already  before  this  he  had  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  had  begun  to  exert  his 
Exile  of  the  influence  in  healing  their  intestine  divisions.  The 
AicraaK)-  o^^^cj.y  agaiust  Megacles  and  his  associates  in  the 
massacre  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  e^vident 
that  quiet  could  never  be  restored  until  they  had  ex- 
piated their  offence,  and  had  delivered  the  city  from 
the  curse  which  they  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  it. 
Solon,  ■\vith  the  asssistance  of  the  most  moderate 
nobles,  prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megacles  to  svibmit 
their  cause  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 
An  extraordinary  court  of  Three  Hundred  persons, 
chosen  from  their  own  order,  was  commissioned  to 
try  them.  Under  such  circumstances  their  con- 
demnation was  inevitable:  those  who  had  sur\dved 
went  into  exile,  and  the  bones  of  the  deceased  were 
taken  out  of  their  graves,  and  transported  beyond  the 
frontier.  In  the  mean  while  the  Megarians  had  not 
relinquished  their  pretensions  to  Salamis,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  Avhich  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  dislodge  their  garrison 
from  Nis£ea,  and  to  reconquer  the  island,  where  five 
hundred  Athenian  colonists,  who  had  voluntarily 
shared  Solon's  first  expedition,  had  been  rewarded 
with  an  allotment  of  lands,  which  gave  them  a  pre- 
Recoveryof  clomiuant   influence   in   the    o-overnment.     It  seems 

Salamis.  i      i  i  i 

probable  that  it  was  after  this  event  that  the  two 
states,  seing  no  prospect  of  terminating  by  arms  a 
warfare   subject   to   such    vicissitudes,   and   equally 

'  It  was  taken  by  Pisistratus,  Heroii.  i.  59.     Pint.  Solon,  c.  12. 
*  This  war  began  b.  c,  600,  four  years  after  the  recovery  of  Salamis.     See  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  ii.  p.  196. 
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harassino-  to  both,  now  that  their  honour  had  been     chap. 
satisfied  by  alternate  victories,  agreed  to  refer  their  . 

claims  to  arbitration.  At  their  request  the  Lacedee- 
monians  appointed  five  commissioners  to  try  the 
cause.  Solon,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians,  maintained  their  title  on  the 
groinid  of  ancient  possession,  by  arguments  which, 
though  they  never  silenced  the  Megarians,  appear  to 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators.  The  strongest  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenian  customs,  of 
which  he  pointed  out  traces  in  the  mode  of  interment 
observed  in  Salamis,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs,  which  attested  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persons 
they  commemorated.  He  is  also  said  to  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of 
the  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  have  resorted  to  a  patriotic 
fraud,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajax  as 
ranging  the  ships  which  he  brought  from  Salamis  in 
the  Athenian  station ;  and  he  interpreted  some  ora- 
cular verses,  which  spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian 
island,  in  a  similar  sense.  Modern  criticism  would  not 
have  been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which 
lie  grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  sons  of 
the  same  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had  been 
adopted  as  Athenian  citizens,  and  in  return  had 
transferred  their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  island 
to  their  new  countrymen.  The  weight  however  of 
all  these  arguments  determined  the  issue  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians :  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Megarians  acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  had 
themselves  appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  represents, 
they  almost  immediately  renewed  hostilities. 

Party  feuds  continued  to  rage  mth  unabated  vio- 
lence at  Athens.  The  removal  of  the  men  whom 
public  opinion  had  denounced  as  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath,  was  only  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  restor- 
ation of  tranquillity;  but  the  evil  was  seated  much 
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CHAP,  deeper,  and  required  a  different  kind  of  remedy, 
t  '  "  .  wliicli  was  only  to  be  found  in  a  new  organi- 
sation of  the  state.  This  it  is  probable  Solon  already 
meditated,  as  he  must  long  have  perceived  its  necessity. 
But  he  saw  that,  before  it  could  be  accomplished,  the 
minds  of  men  must  be  brought  into  a  frame  fitted  for 
its  reception,  and  that  this  could  only  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  religion.  There  were  superstitious  fears  to  be 
stilled,  angry  passions  to  be  soothed,  barbarous  usages 
hallowed  by  long  prescription  to  be  abolished ;  and 
even  the  authority  of  Solon  was  not  of  itself  sufficient 
for  these  purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad  for 
a  coadjutor,  and  fame  directed  his  view  to  a  man 
peculiarly  qualified  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emer- 
character     crencv.     Crete  at  this  time  boasted  of  a  person  whom 

of  Epime-       o         ./  ^  ^  l 

nides.  his  Contemporaries  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior 
nature,  and  who  even  to  us  appears  in  a  mysterious, 
or  at  least  an  ambiguous  light,  from  our  inability 
to  decide  how  far  he  himself  partook  in  the  general 
opinion  which  ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  communion 
with  higher  powers.  This  was  Epmienides\  a  native, 
it  is  said,  of  the  town  of  Phsestus,  but,  as  his  historj'' 
seems  to  show,  a  citizen  of  Cnossus,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Minos.  His  origin  seems  to  have  been 
obscure,  for,  like  the  ancient  sage  Musa^us,  he  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph ;  a  kind  of  parentage 
which  in  both  cases  implies  the  popular  belief  of  in- 
spired wisdom  in  those  to  whom  it  was  ascribed.  His 
youth,  and  even  a  great  part  of  his  manhood,  accord- 
ing to  a  legend  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  current 
even  in  his  own  time,  passed  away  in  a  preternatural 
slumber:  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  fetch  a 
sheep  from  the  country ;  but  having  turned  aside 
into  a  cave,  for  shelter  from  the  noontide  heat,  he 
was  overtaken  by  sleep.     He  woke  unconscious  of 

'   On  the  history  of  Epimenides  there  is  a  useful  little  work   by  Heinrich  : 
Epimenides  aus  Kreta. 
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any  change ;  and  it  was  only  by  that  which  he  chap. 
gradually  discovered  in  the  persons  and  things  around  , 
him,  that  he  found  more  than  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  he  left  his  father's  house.  Many  of  the 
ancients  perceived  that  this  marvellous  tale  was  not 
without  a  meaning,  though  they  were  not  unanimous 
in  their  interpretation  of  it.  The  greater  part  of 
them  however  drew  from  it  the  probable  inference, 
that  Epimenides  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
in  obscurity,  —  either  that  of  voluntary  seclusion,  or 
of  distant  travel,  —  and  that  the  time  during  which  he 
thus  withdrew  himself  from  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men was  employed  in  acquiring  those  stores  of 
knowledge  by  which  he  afterwards  excited  their 
astonishment.^  He  seems  to  have  studied  the  healing 
virtues  of  plants,  and  thus  to  have  made  some  pro- 
ficiency in  an  art  which  enabled  him  to  confer  solid 
benefits  upon  mankind.  But  this  was  not  the  main 
foundation  of  his  fame,  nor  probably  that  which  he 
himself  considered  as  the  most  precious  result  of  his 
solitary  meditations.  His  rude  attempts  to  explore 
the  secrets  of  nature,  by  opening  new  sources  of 
wonder  to  his  inquisitive  mind,  served  perhaps  to 
nourish  that  credulous  enthusiasm,  from  which  some 
of  the  greatest  intellects  of  this  period  were  not 
exempt,  and  which  was  rather  strengthened  than 
sobered  by  the  first  essays  of  philosophical  speculation. 
He  sought  a  more  direct  road  to  knowledge  in  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  which  he  strove  to  win,  both  by 
the  diligent  practice  of  old  observances,  and  by  the 
institution  of  new  and  more  acceptable  rites.  Thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  and  probably  in 
his  own,  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  priestly  seer,  pro- 
foundly learned  in  mystic  ordinances,  eminently  skilled 

'  So  Manes  is  said  to  have  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  cave,  before 
he  published  his  pretended  revelations  (Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichee,  i.  p.  189.); 
and  Ritter  (Die  Stupa's,  p.  32.)  observes  that  a  similar  feature  frequently  occurs  in 
the  legends  of  the  Life  of  Buddha. 
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CHAP,     ill  tlie  art  of  propitiating  the  anger  of  heaven  when 

, ^^       provoked  by  impiety  or  neglect,  and  honoured  with 

frequent  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  if  not  endowed 
with  tlie  faculty  of  penetrating,  as  often  as  he  wished, 
into  the  depths  of  futurity.  He  was  a  poet  too  as 
well  as  a  prophet,  and  the  descriptions  given  of  his 
works  attest  the  fecundity  of  his  genius.  It  seems 
however  that  he  did  not  disdain  to  heighten  the 
respect  which  these  advantages  procured  for  him,  by 
assumino;  an  exterior  which  distino-uished  him  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  by  affecting  an  oriental 
austerity  of  habits.  It  was  said  that  no  one  ever  saw 
him  eat,  and  when  he  appeared  in  public  the  a^vful 
gravity  of  the  sage  was  announced  by  the  length  of 
his  flowino-  hair. 
Epimenides  Tliis  vcncratcd  pcrsou  was  now  publicly  invited  to 
Athens,  to  exert  his  marvellous  powers  on  behalf  of 
the  distracted  city.  His  visit  to  Athens,  as  it  was 
the  most  memorable  event  of  his  life,  is  also  that 
which  gives  us  the  clearest  view  of  his  character,  and 
shows  that,  though  he  may  not  have  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  philosopher,  it  would  be  equally  unjust 
to  consider  him  as  a  juggler  and  an  impostor.  The 
measures  he  adopted  on  his  arrival  consisted  in  great 
part  of  religious  rites,  which,  as  they  finally  allayed 
the  fears  of  the  superstitious,  were  undoubtedly  as 
efficacious  as  any  that  could  have  been  devised.  We 
regret  indeed  to  find  that  among  other  propitiations 
he  prescribed  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  :  it  was 
perhaps  demanded  by  the  pubhc  opinion,  in  which 
he  may  himself  have  partaken.  A  youth,  named 
Cratinus,  voluntarily  devoted  himself  for  his  country, 
and  was  joined  in  death  by  his  friend  Aristodemus.^ 
A  still  more  significant  and  important  act  was  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides,  on  the 
Areopagus  —  a    hill  already  hallowed   by   the  most 

Athenieus,  p.  C02.     Diogenes  Laertius,  i.  1 10.,  names  Cratinus  and  Ctcsibius. 
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ancient  court  of  criminal  justice  —  and  the  consecra-  ^^ap. 
tion  of  two  altars  to  appease  the  baneful  Powers, 
whose  malignant  influence  had  stifled  in  the  breasts 
of  the  citizens  the  respect  they  owed  to  each  other 
and  to  the  laws.^  But  Epimenides  appears  not  merely 
as  a  founder  of  sacred  rites  and  monuments  ;  he  also 
introduced  some  regulations,  which,  though  not 
wholly  foreign  to  religion,  had  manifestly  a  political 
object,  and  were  probably  framed  either  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Solon,  or  in  order  to  meet  his  views.  They 
imposed  restraints  on  the  profuse  expense  with  which 
private  persons  celebrated  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  on  the  wild  and  unseemly  signs  of  grief  which 
the  women  had  been  accustomed  to  display  at  funerals. 
These  to  us  may  seem  trifles,  but  Solon  thought  them 
worthy  objects  of  his  legislation ;  and  as  the  last  was 
perhaps  not  unconnected  "vvith  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  called  for  the  presence  of  Epimenides, 
so  no  less  an  authority  may  have  been  requisite  for 
innovations  which  seemed  to  encroach  upon  the  most 
sacred  j)rivileges. 

Epimenides  had  been  received  with  a  reverence 
which  insured  the  success  of  his  beneficent  work, 
and  when  it  was  accomplished  he  was  dismissed  with 
tokens  of  the  warmest  gratitude.  The  Athenians 
decreed  gold  and  signal  honours  to  their  benefactor ; 
but  he  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
oflice  to  accept  such  rewards.  The  only  boon  he 
requested  was,  for  himself,  a  branch  from  the  sacred 
olive-tree  which  grew  on  the  citadel,  the  gift,  it  was 
believed,  of  Athene,  when  she  claimed  the  land  as 
her  own ;  and  for  his  country,  a  decree  of  perpetual 
friendship  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Cnossus. 
This  pleasing  monument  of  his  visit  seems  to  have 

'  "XSpis  and  'AvaiSeta,  insolence  and  impudence.  Contumelia  and  impudentia, 
in  Cicero  de  Leg.  ii.  H.,  who  speaks  of  a  temple;  other  authors  know  only  of 
altars.     Compare  Paus.  i.  28.  5.  and  Heinrichs,  Epimenides,  p.  98. 
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subsisted  in  the  time  of  Plato\  and  a  statue  of  the 
Cretan  sage  long  adorned  one  of  the  Athenian  sanc- 
tuaries. But  though  the  visit  of  Epimenides  was 
attended  -svith  the  most  salutary  consequences,  so  far 
as  it  applied  a  suitable  remedy  to  evils  which  were 
entirely  seated  in  the  imagination,  and  though  it  may 
have  wrought  still  happier  effects  by  calming,  soften- 
ing, and  opening  hearts,  which  had  before  only  beaten 
with  wild  and  malignant  passions,  still  it  had  not  pro- 
duced any  real  change  in  the  state  of  things,  but  had 
at  the  utmost  only  prepared  the  way  for  one.  This 
work  remained  to  be  achieved  by  Solon. 

The  o;overnment  had  long;  been  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  as  an  instru- 
ment for  aggrandising  and  enriching  themselves. 
They  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  in- 
dustry was  employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  to 
a  state  of  abject  dependence,  in  which  they  were  not 
only  debarred  from  all  but  perhaps  a  merely  nominal 
share  of  political  rights,  but  held  even  their  personal 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  frequently 
reduced  to  actual  slavery.  The  smaller  proprietors, 
impoverished  by  bad  times,  or  casual  disasters,  were 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  and  to 
mortgage  their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  them 
again  as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  terms  as  "were 
imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  the  estates  of  the 
great  lando"\Yners.  The  laws  made  by  the  nobles 
enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the  person  of  his  in- 
solvent debtor,  and  to  sell  him  as  a  slave ;  and  this 
right  had  been  frequently  exercised :  numbers  had 
been  torn  from  their  homes,  and  condemned  to 
end  their  days  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  master ; 
others  were  driven  to  the  still  harder  necessity  of 


'  De  Leg.  i.  1).  Though  Plato's  chronology  is  enormously  wrong,  —  he  places 
the  visit  of  Epimenides  only  ten  years  before  the  Persian  war,  about  b.  c.  600,  — 
we  may  receive  his  testimony  to  the  fact  stated  in  the  text,  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laert.  i.  111. 
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selling  their  o"\vn  children.  One  who  travelled  at  this  chap. 
time  through  Attica  saw  the  dismal  monuments  of  '^^' 
aristocratical  oppression  scattered  over  its  fields,  in 
the  stone  posts^,  which  marked  that  Avhat  was  once  a 
property  had  become  a  pledge,  and  that  its  former 
owner  had  lost  his  independence,  and  was  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  a  still  more  degraded  and  miserable 
condition.  Such  spectacles  had  frequently  struck 
the  eye  of  Solon,  and  they  undoubtedly  moved  him 
no  less  than  that  which  roused  the  holy  indignation 
of  the  elder  Gracchus  ac;ainst  the  Roman  2:randees.^ 

Those  who  groaned  under  this  tyranny  Avere  only  state  of 
eager  for  a  change,  and  cared  little  about  the  means  ^f  Atuca 
by  which  it  might  be  effected.  But  the  population 
of  Attica  was  not  simply  composed  of  these  two 
classes.  We  have  already  noticed  an  ancient  geogra- 
phical division  of  the  country,  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  determined  the  pursuits  and  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  now  separated 
them  into  three  distinct  parties^,  animated  each  by 
its  peculiar  interests,  views,  and  feelings.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  nobles  lay  chiefly  in  the  plains.  As  a 
body  they  desired  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  on  which  their  power  and  exclusive 
privileges  depended;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were 
among  them  some  moderate  men,  who  were  willing 
to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  not  to  justice,  and 
to  resign  a  part  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  posses- 
sion of  the  rest.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hig-hlands, 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Attica,  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  any  of  those  evils  which  the 
rapacity  and  hard-heartedness  of  the  powerful  had 
inflicted  on  the  lowland  peasantry ;  but,  though  in- 

'  "Opot.  They  were  inscribed  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  name  of  the 
creditor. 

2  Plut.  Tib.  Gracchus,  c.  8. 

^  The  lowlanders  were  called  IleSieTy  or  nsSioToi :  the  highlanders  AtuKptoi :  the 
men  of  the  coast,  XldpaXoi. 
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CHAP.  dcpendGnt,  tlicy  were  probably  for  the  most  part 
poor,  and  had  perhaps  been  less  considered  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  distribution  of  political  rights. 
They  generally  wished  for  a  revolution  which  should 
place  them  on  a  level  Avith  the  rich;  and,  uniting 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  oppressed,  they  called  for 
a  thorough  redress  of  grievances,  which  they  con- 
tended could  only  be  afforded  by  reducing  that 
enormous  inequality  of  possessions,  which  was  the 
source  of  degradation  and  misery  to  them  and  their 
fellows.^  The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probably  com- 
posed a  main  part  of  that  class  which  subsisted  by 
trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
perhaps  by  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  now  in- 
cluded a  considerable  share  of  affluence  and  intelli- 
gence, were  averse  to  violent  measures,  but  were 
desirous  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution,  which  should 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing 
all  grounds  of  reasonable  complaint,  and  should  admit 
a  larger  number  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
which  were  now  engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few. 

It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  nobles  now  regretted 
the  blind  eagerness  with  which  their  ancestors  abo- 
lished the  regal  dignity,  under  which  they  might 
perhaps  still  have  retained  their  power,  even  if  they 
had  been  compelled  to  exercise  it  with  greater  mode- 
ration. The  people  in  general  felt  the  need  of  a 
leader,  and  would  have  preferred  even  the  despotic 
rule  of  one  man  to  the  tyranny  of  their  many  lords. 
As  Solon's  established  reputation  pointed  him  out  as 
the  person  most  capable  of  remedying  the  disorders 
of  the  state,  so  he  united  all  the  qualities  Avhich  could 
fit  him  for  coming  forward  as  the  protector  of  the 
commonalty  without  exciting  the  fears  of  the  nobles. 
He  belonged  to  the  latter  by  birth  and  station,  and  he 
had  recommended  himself  to  the  former  by  the  proofs 

'  Pint.  Sol.  13.  29. 
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he   had   shown   of  activity,    prudence,  justice,    and     chap. 
humanity.     He  was  therefore  chosen,  with  the  unani-  ,    ^  '     , 
mous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  mediate  between  them,    b.  c.  594. 
and   arbitrate   their  quarrels  ;  and,  under  the  legal 
title  of  archon,  was  invested  with  full  authority  to 
frame  a  new  constitution,  and  a  new  code  of  laws. 
(01.  46.  3.     B.  c.  594.)     Such  an  office,  under  such 
circumstances,  conferred  almost  unHmited  power,  and    • 
an  ambitious  man  might  easily  have  abused  it  to  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  the  state.     The  contending 
parties  would  probably  have  acquiesced  without  much 
reluctance  in  such  a  usurpation,  as  an  evil  less  than 
those  which  some  suffered  and  others  feared.     Solon's 
friends  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming tyrant  of  Athens ;  and  they  were  not  at  a 
loss  for  fair  arguments  to  colour  their  foul  advice. 
They  bade  him  consider  that  the  name  of  a  tyranny 
was  harmless,  and  the  thing  salutary,  so  long  as  it 
was  wisely  and  justly  administered ;  and   they  re- 
minded him  of  recent  instances  —  of  Tynnondas  in 
Euboea,  and  Pittacus  at  Mitylene,  who  had  exercised 
a  sovereignty  over  their  fellow- citizens  without  for- 
feiting their  love.    Solon  saw  through  their  sophistry, 
and  was  not  tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  sacred  trust 
reposed   in   him;  and   he   consoled  himself  for   the 
taunts  with  which  they  reproached  his  want  of  spirit 
and  prudence,  by  the  approbation  of  his  conscience, 
the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  honour  with 
which  his  name  has  come  down  to  posterity.     Instead 
of  harbouring  any  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandisement, 
he  bent  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  execution 
of  the  great  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

This  task  consisted  of  two  main  parts :  the  first  Legislation 
and  most  pressing  business  was  to  relieve  the  present  °^  ^"'°"" 
distress  of  the    commonalty ;   the   next   to   provide 
against  the  recurrence  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  prin- 
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CHAP,  ciples,  and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.  In 
proceeding  to  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  Solon 
held  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes  — 
those  who  wished  to  keep  all,  and  those  who  Avere  for 
taking  every  thing  away.  The  most  violent  or  needy 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
total  confusion  of  property,  followed  by  a  fresh  dis- 
Measures  of  tributiou  of  it.  Tlicy  desircd  that  all  debts  should  be 
cancelled,  and  that  the  lands  of  the  rich  should  be 
confiscated  and  parcelled  out  among  the  poor.  Solon, 
while  he  resisted  these  reckless  and  extravagant  de- 
mands, met  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public 
by  his  disburdening  ordinance  ^,  and  relieved  the 
debtor,  partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  was  probably  made  retrospective,  and  thus  in 
many  cases  would  wipe  off  a  great  part  of  the  debt, 
and  partly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver 
coinao;e,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one 
fourth  in  every  payment.^  He  likewise  released  the 
pledged  lands  from  their  incumbrances,  and  restored 
them  in  full  property  to  their  owners :  though  it  does 
not  seem  certain  whether  this  was  one  of  the  express 
objects  of  the  measure,  or  only  one  of  the  consequences 
which  it  involved.  Finally,  he  abolished  the  in- 
human law  which  enabled  the  creditor  to  enslave  his 
debtor,  and  restored  those  who  were  pining  at  home 
in  such  bondage  to  immediate  liberty  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  compelled  those  who  had  sold  their 
debtors  into  foreign  countries  to  procure  their  freedom 
at  their  own  expense.  The  debt  itself  in  such  cases 
was  of  course  held  to  be  extinguished.  Solon  him- 
self, in  a  poem  which  he  afterwards  composed  on  the 
subject  of  his  legislation,  spoke  with  a  becoming  pride 

*  Plutarch  (Sol.  15.)  says,  that  he  made  the  mina,  which  before  contained  73 
drachm?,  to  contain  100;  that  is,  he  made  73  old  drachms  to  be  worth  100  new. 
Bockh,  Staatsh.  ii.  p.  360.,  thinks  that  he  meant  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  drachm 
only  by  one  quarter,  but  that  the  new  coin  proved  lighter  than  was  expected. 
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of  the  happy  change  which  tlais  measure  had  wrought      chap. 
in  the  face  of  Attica,  of  the  numerous  citizens  whose  . 

hinds  he  had  discharged,  and  whose  persons  he  had 
emancipated,  and  brought  back  from  hopeless  slavery 
in  strange  lands.  He  was  only  unfortunate  in  be- 
stowing his  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable 
of  imitating  his  virtue,  and  who  abused  his  intimacy. 
At  the  time  when  all  men  were  uncertain  as  to  his 
intentions,  and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought 
secure,  he  privately  informed  three  of  his  friends  of 
his  determination  not  to  touch  the  estates  of  the 
lando^vners,  but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt. 
He  had  afterwards  the  vexation  of  discovering, 
that  the  men  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  secret 
had  been  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by 
making  large  purchases  of  land,  which  at  such  a 
juncture  bore  no  doubt  a  very  low  price,  with  bor- 
rowed money.  Fortunately  for  his  fame,  the  state  of 
his  private  affairs  Avas  such  as  to  exempt  him  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  had  any  share  in  this  sordid 
transaction.  He  had  himself  a  considerable  sum  out 
at  interest,  and  was  a  loser  in  proportion  by  his  own 
enactment. 

We  have  here  followed  that  account  of  Solon's 
measures  of  relief,  which  seems  the  most  probable  in 
itself,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  best  evidence.  There 
was  however  another,  adopted  by  some  ancient 
writers,  which  represented  him  as  having  entirely 
cancelled  all  debts,  and  as  having  only  disguised  the 
violence  of  this  proceeding  under  a  soft  and  attractive 
name.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  saw  any 
thing  to  censure  in  his  conduct  according  to  either 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  times  there  will 
perhaps  be  some  who  will  consider  such  a  change  in 
property  and  contracts,  even  upon  the  mildest  inter- 
pretation, as  unjust  in  principle,  and  as  a  precedent 
pregnant  with  consequences  the  most  dangerous  to 
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society.  But  the  example  of  Solon  cannot  be  fairly 
pleaded  by  those  who  contend  that  either  public  or 
private  faith  may  be  rightly  sacrificed  to  expediency. 
He  must  be  considered  as  an  arbitrator  to  whom  all 
the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims,  -with 
the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided  by 
him,  not  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  his  office,  and  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  discreetly. 
The  strongest  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his 
measures  is  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  from 
the  violent  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  But 
their  murmurs  were  soon  drov^med  in  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  was 
received:  it  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival, 
and  Solon  was  encouraged,  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  increased  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
proceed  with  his  work ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the 
second  and  more  difficult  part  of  his  task. 

He  began  by  repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  ex- 
cept those  which  concerned  the  repression  of  blood- 
shed, which  were  in  fact  customs  hallowed  by  time 
and  by  religion,  and  had  been  retained,  not  introduced, 
by  his  predecessor.  As  a  natural  consequence  per- 
haps of  this  measure,  he  published  an  amnesty,  or  act 
of  grace,  which  restored  those  citizens  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  franchise  for  lighter  ofiTences,  and 
recalled  those  who  had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  indulgence  was  extended  to 
the  house  of  Megacles,  the  Alcmaeonids,  as  they  were 
called  from  a  remote  ancestor,  the  third  in  descent 
from  Nestor,  and  to  the  partners  of  his  guilt  and 
punishment :  the  city,  now  purified  and  tranquillised, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  no  longer  either  polluted  or 
endangered  by  their  presence  ;  and  it  Avas  always 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  their  machinations,  so  long 
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as  tliey  remained  in  banishment.  The  four  ancient  chap, 
tribes  were  retained,  with  all  their  subdivisions ;  but  ^^' 
it  seems  probable  that  Solon  admitted  a  number  of 
new  citizens ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  invited  foreigners 
to  Athens  by  this  boon,  though  he  confined  it  to  such 
as  settled  there  with  their  whole  family  and  substance, 
and  had  dissolved  their  connection  with  their  native 
land.^  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  con- 
stitution was  the  substitution  of  property  for  birth, 
as  a  title  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state. ^  This 
change,  though  its  consequences  were  of  infinite  im- 
portance, would  not  appear  so  violent  or  momentous 
to  the  generation  which  witnessed  it,  since  at  this 
time  these  two  claims  generally  concurred  in  the  same 
person.  Solon  divided  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  Division  of 
according  to  the  gradations  of  their  fortunes,  and  re-  <^^^^^^- 
gulated  the  extent  of  their  franchise,  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  public  necessities,  by  the  amount  of 
their  incomes.  The  first  class,  as  its  name  expressed, 
consisted  of  persons  whose  estates  yielded  a  net  yearly 
income,  or  rent,  of  500  measures  of  dry  or  liquid 
produce.^  The  qualification  of  the  second  class  was 
three  fifths  of  this  amount ;  that  of  the  third  two 
thirds,  or  more  probably  half,  of  the  latter.  The 
members  of  the  second  class  were  called  knights '^^ 
being  accounted  able  to  keep  a  war-horse :  the  name 
of  the  third  class,  whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  was 
derived  from  the  yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which 
a  farm  of  the  extent  described  was  supposed  to  re- 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  Plutarch's  statement,  Sol.  24.,  which  is 
literally  that  no  foreigners  could  be  adopted  as  citizens,  but  those  who  had  either 
settled  in  Attica,  as  above  mentioned,  or  were  banished  from  their  own  countries 
for  life.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  such  aliens  had  a  legal  right  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city. 

^  Niebuhr  takes  a  very  different  and  peculiar  view  of  this  subject  {History  of 
Borne,  V.  ii.  ed.  2.  p.  305.  of  the  English  translation  :  hi/  his  constitution  of  the 
classes,  Solo7i  remoi-ed  all  the  indigent  eupat rids  from  the  government  without  lettitig 
in  the  rich  members  of  the  demus.     Vol.  i.   n.  1017.)     See  Appendix  I. 

^  UevTaKocrioiiedifivoi.  The  medimnus  exceeds  the  bushel  by  six  pints  and  a 
fraction. 
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CHAP,     quire.  ^     The   fourth   class  comprehended  all  whose 
,  incomes  fell  below  that  of  the  third,  and,  according 

to  its  name,  consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry.'^ 
The  first  class  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices,  those  of  the  nine  archons,  and  probably  to  all 
others  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  to  the  nobles : 
they  were  also  destined  to  fill  the  highest  commands 
in  the  army,  as  in  later  times,  when  Athens  became  a 
maritime  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet.  Some  lower 
offices  Avere  undoubtedly  left  open  to  the  second  and 
the  third  class,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  the 
extent  of  their  privileges,  or  to  ascertain  whether  in 
their  political  rights  one  had  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  They  were  at  least  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  mode  of  their  military  service  :  the  one 
furnishing  the  cavalry,  the  other  the  heavy-armed 
infantry.  But  for  their  exclusion  from  the  dignities 
occupied  by  the  wealthy  few,  they  received  a  com- 
pensation in  the  comparative  lightness  of  their  bur- 
dens. They  were  assessed  not  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower 
rate,  the  nominal  value  of  their  property  being  for 
this  purpose  reduced  below  the  truth,  that  of  the 
knights  by  one  sixth,  that  of  the  third  class  by  one 
third.^  The  fourth  class  Avas  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  magistracy,  and  from  the  honours  and  duties 
of  the  full-armed  warrior,  the  expense  of  which  would 
in  general  exceed  their  means :  on  shore  they  served 
only  as  light  troops,  in  later  times  they  manned  the 
fleets.  In  return  they  were  exempted  from  all  direct 
contributions,  and  they  were  permitted  to  take  a  part 

^  As  the  price  of  the  7nedi7nnus  was  estimated  by  Solon  at  a  drachm,  the  lowest 
income  of  the  first  class  was  equivalent  to  600  drachms,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
talent ;  and  the  property  which  yielded  this  income  was  rated  at  a  talent,  and 
taxed  accordingly.  But  the  property  of  persons  in  the  second  class,  instead  of 
being  rated  at  twelve  times  the  amount  of  their  income,  or  3600  drachms,  was 
rated  at  only  3000  ;  that  of  the  yeomen  at  1200  instead  of  1800.  For  the  full 
proof  and  illustration  of  these  stiitcmcnts,  see  Blickli's  Public  Economy  of  Athens 
(book  iv.  cli.  5.)  which  first  threw  light  on  this  subject. 
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in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of     chap. 
those  judicial  powers  which  were  now  placed  in  the  , 

hands  of  the  people.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  observe,  how  amply  this  boon  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  all  the  privileges  that  were  withheld  from 
them.  Solon's  classification,  as  we  see,  takes  no  notice 
of  any  other  than  landed  property:  yet  as  the  ex- 
ample of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove,  that  Attica 
must  already  have  carried  on  some  foreign  trade,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunes  of  this  kind 
equal  to  those  which  gave  admission  to  the  higher 
classes.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they 
placed  their  possessors  on  a  level  with  the  owners  of 
the  soil ;  it  is  more  probable  that  these,  together  with 
the  newly  adopted  citizens,  without  regard  to  their 
various  degrees  of  affluence,  were  all  included  in  the 
lowest  class. 

Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  freemen,  but  General 
assigned  to  them  different  places,  varying  with  their  soion's'^ 
visible  means  of  servino;  the  state.     His  o:eneral  aim  institu- 

....      tions. 

in  the  distribution  of  power,  as  he  himself  explains  it 
in  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  has  preserved  from  one 
of  his  poems,  was  to  give  such  a  share  to  the  common- 
alty as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself  \  and  to  the 
wealthy  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  retaining  their 
dignity,  —  in  other  words,  for  ruling  the  people  with- 
out the  means  of  oppressing  it.^  He  threw  his  strong 
shield,  he  says,  over  both,  and  permitted  neither  to 
gain  an  unjust  advantage.  The  magistrates,  though 
elected  upon  a  different  quahfication,  retained  their 
ancient  authority ;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 
governed.      The   judicial    functions   of  the  archons 

'  Aii/jLCji  fjiev  ykp  iS(i>Ka  rScrov  Kpdros  '6(Taov  ivapKuv.  Niebuhr  (ii.  p.  305.  transl. 
of  .3d  edit. )  gives  a  different  interpretation;  Solon  had  conceded  {to  the  demus) 
onhj  so  mnch  authority  in  the  state  as  could  not  he  withheld  from  it. 

^  Oi  S'  ilxov  Svva/xw  km.  xpW""'"'  ^o'«''  a.yr}Tol  Kal  to7s  ifpacdfMTiv  /irjSej/  aetKes 
fXCf. 
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were  perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but 
,  appeals  were  allowed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  courts 
numerously  composed,  and  filled  indiscriminately 
from  all  classes.^  Solon  could  not  foresee  the  change 
of  circumstances  by  which  this  right  of  appeal  became 
the  instrument  of  overthrowing  the  equilibrium  which 
he  hoped  to  have  established  on  a  solid  basis,  when 
that  which  he  had  designed  to  exercise  an  extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary  tribunal,  which 
drew  almost  all  causes  to  itself,  and  overruled  every 
other  power  in  the  state.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
that,  while  he  provided  sufficiently  for  the  security  of 
the  commonalty,  by  permitting  the  lowest  of  its 
members  to  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  cases  in  which  the  parties  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding,  he 
had  also  insured  the  stability  of  his  new  order  of 
things  by  two  institutions,  which  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  guards  against  the  sallies  of  democratical 
extravagance  —  anchors,  as  Plutarch  expresses  it,  on 
which  the  vessel  of  the  state  might  ride  safely  in  eveiy 
storm.  These  were  the  two  councils  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  and  the  Areopagus. 

The  institution  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  uniformly 
attributed  to  Solon.  But  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Areopagus  was  likewise  attributed  to  him  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  only  made 
some  changes  in  its  constitution,  there  is  ground  for 
inquiring,  whether  a  similar  mistake  may  not  have 
prevailed  in  the  other  case.  It  is  indeed  highly  pro- 
bable that  an   aristocratical   council  existed  before 

'  Plut.  Sol.  18.  Plutarch's  statement  on  this  suhject  seems  to  be  generally  re- 
jected as  erroneous  :  Wachsmuth  does  not  even  notice  it ;  and  Platncr,  Beitmge, 
p.  59.,  thinks  it  clear  that  Plutarch  confounded  the  avaKpiais  with  an  ecpea-is  — 
the  magistrate's  preliminary  investigation  with  an  appeal  from  his  sentence.  This 
would  be  a  singular  mistake.  Whercfis  the  appeal,  of  which  Draco  had  left  a 
precedent  in  the  institution  of  the  Ephetes,  seems  in  itself  by  no  means  improbable, 
as  a  transition  from  the  original  plenitude  of  the  magistrate's  judicial  power  to  its 
subsequent  comparative  nullity.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  on  such  a  point 
Plutarch's  authority  is  not  weighty. 
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Solon :  but  we  have  neither  evidence  nor  an}?'  sure  chap. 
analogy  to  guide  iis  in  determining  its  numbers ;  nor  ,  ^^' 
can  we  decide  whether  it  represented  the  four  tribes, 
or  any  of  their  subdivisions.  If  we  knew  how  the 
eupatrids  were  distributed  among  the  tribes,  it  might 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  probable  conclusion  on 
this  point ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  room  for  the 
present  diversity  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  tribes,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  the  council,  as  it  stood  before 
the  time  of  Solon.  There  are  however  two  well- 
attested  facts  which  appear  to  have  a  bearing  on 
this  question,  and  which  we  believe  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked.  We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  the 
Alcmasonids  was  referred  to  an  aristocratical  tribunal 
of  Three  Hundred  persons ;  and  we  shall  see  that 
when  the  chief  of  the  Alcmseonids  had  substituted  a 
new  council  in  the  room  of  Solon's,  his  political 
antagonist,  having  suppressed  it,  established  one  of 
Three  Hundred  in  its  stead.  This  can  hardly  be  a 
merely  casual  coincidence.  Even  if  it  does  not  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  three  hundred  was  the 
number  of  the  ancient  council  —  which  indeed  cannot 
be  imagined,  unless  the  eupatrids  were  all  contained 
in  three  of  the  tribes  —  it  seems  to  raise  a  strong 
objection  against  the  supposition  that  the  real  number 
exceeded  this  by  sixty  or  a  hundred ;  since  in  that 
case,  on  both  the  occasions  just  mentioned,  we  should 
probably  have  heard,  not  of  the  Three  Hundred,  but 
either  of  360  or  400  members  of  those  aristocratical 
assemblies.  We  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  that  the 
old  Athenian  council  came  nearer  in  numbers  to  the 
Spartan  gerusia.  But  it  is  possible  that  beside  this, 
the  eupatrids  held  general  assemblies  of  their  order, 
either  periodically,  or  as  occasions  arose  for  them. 
The  council  of  Four  Hundred  was  perhaps  intended 
to  replace  both  these  institutions.     It  succeeded  to 
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CHAP,  the  ancient  council  in  the  regular  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  its  number  was  probably  fixed  with 
a  view  to  admit  as  many  of  the  citizens  to  a  share  in 
the  government,  as  it  appeared  safe  to  entrust  with  it. 
It  was  a  popular  body,  as  compared  with  an  assembly 
of  the  eupatrids ;  for  its  members  were  taken  from  the 
first  three  classes,  each  tribe  furnishing  one  hundred ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  aristocratical,  inasmuch 
as  it  excluded  one  large  division  of  the  people.  And 
there  is  even  room  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been 
composed  in  a  manner  which  rendered  it  more  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  eupatrids  than  has  been 
generally  believed.  For  it  does  not  seem  that  entire 
rehance  can  be  placed  on  the  opinion,  that  the  success 
of  the  candidates  was  determined,  as  in  the  later 
practice,  by  lot.^  If  they  were  elected,  it  would  be 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  noble  families  might  generally 
be  able  to  bring  in  men  of  their  choice.  But  the 
competitors,  however  appointed,  were  obliged  to  give 
proof  of  their  legal  capacity  in  a  previous  examina- 
tion.^ To  the  security  for  their  fitness  aftbrded  by 
the  prescribed  qualification  of  fortune,  was  added  that 
of  a  mature  age,  none  being  eligible  under  thirty. 
They  were  changed  every  year,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
term  were  liable  to  render  a  general  account  of  their 
conduct,  and  to  meet  all  charges  that  might  be  brought 
against  them,  and  even  during  its  continuance  they 
might  be  expelled  for  misconduct  by  their  colleagues. 
As  the  council  was  principally  designed  to  restrain 
and  conduct  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  popular 
assembly,  committed  as  they  now  were  to  a  multitude 

1  Wachsmuth,  1.  1.  p.  257.,  refers  to  a  collection  of  authorities  in  Tittmann 
relating  to  the  council  of  Five  Hundred ;  and  contents  himself  with  adding,  there 
is  no  trace  thai  Solon  originally  appointed  an  eiection  of  the  council.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  this  is  the  right  way  of  stating  the  question,  and  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  ought  not  to  be  presumed  that  this  was 
Solon's  regulation.  Where  the  thing  itself  is  so  probable,  we  might  perhaps  be 
justified  in  laying  some  stress  on  Plutarch's  expression  (Sol.  19. ):  avb  <(>v\ris 
tKacrrris  iKarhv  &vSpas  firiAe^dixivos. 

^  AoKifiaaia. 
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of  inexperienced  hands,  the  main  part  of  its  business  cnw. 
Avas  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to  be  sub-  .  ^  '  ■ 
mitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  and  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations.  It  was  divided  into  sections, 
which,  under  tlie  venerable  name  of  prytanes,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  throughout  the  year  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  body.  Each  section  during 
its  term  assembled  daily  in  their  session  house,  the 
prytaneum,  to  consult  on  the  state  of  affairs,  to  receive 
intelligence,  information,  and  suggestions,  and  in- 
stantly to  take  such  measures  as  the  public  interest 
rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  without  delay.  Like 
the  ancient  magistrates  of  the  same  name,  they  were 
entertained  at  a  common  table,  together  with  the 
other  guests  of  the  state  who  enjoyed  that  privilege 
either  by  virtue  of  some  office,  or  as  a  reward  of  merit. 
Beside  however  the  function  of  prompting  and  direct- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assembly,  the 
council  possessed  others  connected  with  the  finances 
and  other  objects  of  administration,  which  it  exercised 
without  any  restraint  except  its  general  responsibility. 
In  this  capacity  it  had  the  power  of  issuing  ordinances, 
not  unhke  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  which 
continued  in  force  for  the  current  year,  and  of  in- 
flicting fines  at  its  discretion  to  a  certain  amount. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Solon's  constitution,  the  The  Assem- 
assembly  of  the  people  was  little  more  than  the  organ  peopie. 
of  the  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon  the  proposi- 
tions laid  before  it  by  the  latter.^  But  beside  the 
option  of  approving  or  rejecting,  it  seems  always  to 
have  had  the  power  of  modifying  the  measures  pro- 
posed, without  sending  them  back  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  council  in  their  altered  form.  There  was  how- 
ever a  mode  by  which  the  council  might  become  the 
organ  of  the  assembly,  or  rather  the  channel  through 
which  measures  were  introduced  into  it  by  private 

'    npo/Soi/Aci'^aTO. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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individuals.  This  happened  when  the  council  re- 
ceived a  proposition  not  emanating  from  its  o^vn  body, 
'  and  merely  clothed  it  with  the  leo:al  form  and  sanc- 
tion.^ These  two  cases  probably  did  not  enter  into 
Solon's  plan,  and  perhaps  if  he  had  foreseen  them  he 
would  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  them.  In 
his  time  their  importance  could  scarcely  have  been 
perceived.  The  ordinary  assemblies  ^,  which  at  first 
perhaps  were  not  held  oftener  than  once  a  month, 
seem  then  not  to  have  excited  so  lively  an  interest  as 
in  after-times.  The  attendance  of  the  citizens  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  greater  number  as  a 
burdensome  duty,  rather  than  a  privilege ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  enforce  it  by  marking  and  fining 
those  who  were  seen  to  pass  through  the  streets  in  a 
different  direction  at  the  hour  of  meeting.  No  fi:xed 
number  of  voters  was  necessary,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
which  required  the  presence  of  at  least  6000  citizens. 
The  votes  on  public  measures  were  taken  by  show  of 
hands,  and  without  any  distinction  of  classes :  the 
vote  of  the  poorest  peasant  weighed  in  itself  as  much 
as  that  of  the  richest  noble,  thouo;h  the  latter  mio;ht 
command  many  by  his  personal  influence.  Every 
voter  was  alloAved  to  speak.  The  exercise  of  this 
right  began  after  the  age  of  twenty ;  but,  among  his 
other  precautions  against  the  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  ignorance  and  rashness,  Solon  pro"\dded 
that  in  every  assembly  the  crier  should  invite  those 
who  were  past  fifty  to  speak  first  on  each  question. 
The  president  had  the  power  of  repressing  and  punish- 
ing all  breaches  of  order  and  decorum. 
TheHaiisca.  But  the  judJcial  power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  was  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument on  which  he  relied  for  correcting  all  abuses, 
and  remedying  all  mischiefs  that  might  arise  out  of 

'   See  Tittmann,  Staatsv.  p.  184. 


See  Tittmann,  Staafsv.  p.  184. 

Kvpiat  eKKArjffi'ai  opposed  to  triry/cATjToi  and  KuraKAriniai, 
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the  working  of  his  constitution.  A  body  of  6000  chap. 
citizens  was  every  year  created  by  lot  to  form  a  ^^' 
supreme  court,  called  Heliaea  ^,  which  was  divided  into 
several  smaller  ones,  not  limited  to  any  precise 
number  of  persons.  The  qualifications  required  for 
this  were  the  same  with  those  which  gave  admission 
into  the  general  assembly,  except  that  the  members 
of  the  former  might  not  be  under  the  age  of  thirty. 
It  was  therefore  in  fact  a  select  portion  of  the  latter, 
in  which  the  powers  of  the  larger  body  were  concen- 
trated, and  exercised  under  a  judicial  form.  That 
Solon  himself  viewed  it  in  this  light,  and  designed  it 
much  rather  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  constitution, 
than  the  minister  of  the  laws,  appears  from  the  oath 
which  he  prescribed  to  its  members.-  It  relates,  for 
the  most  part,  to  their  political  duties  of  resisting  aU 
attempts  to  subvert  the  democracy,  and  to  substitute 
any  other  form  of  government,  and  all  measures 
tending  to  that  end ;  and  only  after  these  obligations 
have  been  fully  described,  proceeds  to  enumerate 
tliose  which  belong  to  the  judicial  character,  of  re- 
jecting bribes,  hearing  impartially,  and  deciding 
faithfully.  It  is  not  indeed  clear  that  Solon  intended 
wholly  to  transfer  ordinary  cases  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  archons  to  that  of  the  popular  courts,  though 
subsequently  the  magistrates  only  retained  the 
functions  of  conducting  causes  to  that  stage  in  which 
they  were  ripe  for  the  decision  of  the  jurors,  of  pre- 
siding at  the  trial,  and  executing  the  judgment.^ 
But  the  peculiar  sphere  of  action  in  which  the  jurors 
appeared  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  carried  into  effect  the 
proper  intention  of  the  legislator,  lay  in  questions 
relating  to  political  offences,  which  were  brought 
before  them  chiefly  by  means  of  the   prosecutions 

•  'HXiaia,  an  assembly.     Herod,  v.  29.  has  the  form  aAi'r/. 
2  Demosthenes,  Timocr.  p.  746. 

*  ' AvaKfiiais,  and  ■rjyifj.ui'ia  SiKacTT-qpiov. 
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CHAP,     instituted  ao-ainst  the  authors  of  illeojal  measures.^ 


XL 


^^....^^  — V.  ^^..xv..^  .^^    -— fe- 


The  person  who  had  succeeded  in  causing  a  law  or  a 
decree  to  be  passed,  which  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  inconsistent  either  with  other  laws  that  remained 
in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest,  was  still  held 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  and,  if  convicted  within 
a  year  after  his  proposition  had  been  carried,  was 
liable  to  a  punishment  depending  on  the  pleasure  of 
his  judges,  and  measured  by  their  opinion  of  the 
motives  or  consequences  of  his  act.  They  decided  at 
once  on  the  fact  and  on  the  law ;  and  the  grounds  of 
their  verdict  might  embrace  the  widest  field  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  the 
state.  This  jurisdiction  enabled  them  at  the  same 
time  to  punish  the  individual,  and  warn  others  from 
following  his  example,  and  to  reverse  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  though  they  had  been 
adopted  on  mature  deliberation,  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  nature,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  all  the 
legal  forms. 
Periodical  Auothcr  important  provision  by  which  Solon  endea- 
the  Laws!  vourcd  to  sccurc  the  stability  of  his  institutions,  with- 
out depriving  them  of  the  flexibility  necessary  for  a 
continual  adaptation  to  altered  circmiistances,  con- 
sisted in  the  regulations  by  which  he  subjected  them 
to  a  perpetual  revision.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  first  assembly  held  every  year,  to  re- 
ceive the  proposals  that  might  be  made  by  individuals 
for  a  change  in  the  existing  laws.  If  these  appeared 
sufiiciently  weU  grounded  to  merit  further  investiga- 
tion, the  third  ordinary  assembly  of  the  year  might 
direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  legislation  ^, 
drawn  by  lot  from  the  whole  body  of  jurors,  to  com- 
pare the  relative  merits  of  the  old  law  with  that 
which  was  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
latter  in  the  mean  while  was  exposed  in  a  conspicuous 

'   rf)a(pa,l  irapavufiuv.  '  NofMderat. 
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place  for  the  inspection  of  every  citizen,  to  enable  chap. 
them  to  determine  the  numbers  of  the  legislative  .  ^  ^ '  . 
committee,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  their  task, 
during  which  they  received  a  stipend  from  the  trea- 
sury. The  committee  proceeded  according  to  the 
forms  of  a  leo;al  trial.  Five  advocates  ^  were  chosen 
to  defend  the  old  law ;  if  they  failed  in  making  out 
their  case,  that  which  was  approved  came  immediately 
into  force,  though  its  author  was  still  responsible  for 
his  measure.  But  as  this  kind  of  reformation  de- 
pended on  the  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  private  citizens, 
Solon  added  a  more  certain  provision  for  correcting 
defects  and  incongruities,  which  might  creep  in 
through  error  and  inadvertency.  The  thesmothetes, 
who  were  naturally  led  by  their  judicial  practice  to 
notice  the  imperfections  of  the  law,  were  officially 
authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and  to  refer  all 
statutes  which  they  deemed  void,  contradictory,  or 
superfluous,  to  the  legislative  committee,  in  order 
that  the  law  might  be  restored  to  its  pristine  sim- 
plicity. 

The  wisdom  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  many  of  simplicity 
these  arrangements  must  command  our  admiration ;  instltu^  ^ 
but  it  may  appear  surprising  that  so  cautious  and  *^io°s- 
temperate  a  statesman  as  Solon  should  have  thought 
it  safe  to  commit  such  extensive  j)owers  to  so  nu- 
merous a  body,  taken  indiscriminately  and  by  chance 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  without  any  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  fortune  and  education,  or  any  special 
training  to  prepare  them  for  the  execution  of  such 
apparently  arduous  and  delicate  tasks.    He  manifestly 
believed  that  no  higher  qualities  were  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  he  assigned  to  them,  than 
the  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  and  integrity  which 
might  be  expected  in  every  citizen,  aided  by  that 
practical  experience,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of 
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CHAP,  his  institutions  to  impart  equally  to  all.  Nothing 
.  seems  more  directly  opposite  to  his  views,  and  to  the 
genius  of  his  system,  than  the  design  attributed  to  him 
by  Plutarch,  who  fancies  that  he  wrapt  his  laws  in 
studied  obscurity,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the 
causes  of  litigation.  It  is  possible  that  their  antique 
simplicity  itself  may  have  laid  them  more  open  to  be 
wrested  by* chicanery,  than  those  framed  in  ages  of 
greater  refinement.  But  the  legislator  himself  assu- 
redly thought  their  sense  so  plain,  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  commonest  capacity.  Hence  he  was  not 
led  to  draw  that  nice  distinction  which  is  so  familiar 
to  us,  between  the  province  of  the  judge  and  the  jury : 
hence  every  magistrate,  within  whose  sphere  of  ad- 
ministration legal  controversies  might  arise,  was  em- 
powered to  preside  over  the  court  to  which  they  were 
referred  :  hence  at  Athens  there  was  no  class  of  men 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  as  a 
profession ;  the  only  persons  who  there  corresponded 
in  some  degree  to  the  Roman  jurists,  were  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  traditional  rules  and  forms  concerning 
relio-ious  observances.^  It  was  Solon's  -wish  to  ac- 
custom  every  citizen  to  consider  himself  as  personally 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws :  the  best 
state,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  is  that  in  which  all 
who  ^v^tness  ^vrong  are  no  less  active  in  procuring 
its  redress,  and  the  punishment  of  the  aggressor,  than 
Power  of  the  sufferer  himself.  Hence  he  permitted  and  en- 
couraged every  citizen  to  come  forward  as  prosecutor, 
in  cases  affecting  the  interest  of  the  state;  and  he 
multiplied  the  avenues  to  justice,  by  affording  the 
means  of  choosing  among  a  great  variety  of  modes  of 
proceeding.  But  how  far  removed  he  was  from  any 
design  of  cherishing  litigation,  sufficiently  appears 
from  his  institution  of  the  public  arbitrators  - ;  a  body 

'  'E^rjyrjTai.     Tim.  Plat.  Lex.  and  Ruhnken. 

^  The  SiaiTTjrai,  on  whom  there  is  a  useful  treatise  by  Hudtwalcker 


the  Tri 
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of  persons  annually  created  by  lot,  but  who  were  re-  chap. 
quired  to  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  before  each  of  ,  ^  '  . 
whom  all  private  causes  might  be  brought,  and  from 
whom,  when  they  were  selected  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  parties,  no  appeal  was  allowed.  The  mo- 
tive which  led  Solon  to  direct  that  so  great  a  number 
of  jurors  as  composed  each  of  the  Heliastic  courts, 
never  amounting  to  less  than  several  hundreds  ^,  should 
sit  together  on  the  same  cause,  must  be  referred  to 
the  view  he  took  of  them  as  representatives  of  the 
])eople.  Hence  to  insure  that  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  animated  should  always  be  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  whole  body, 
it  might  seem  necessary  to  collect  them  in  large 
masses.  For  the  same  reason  they  were  free  from  all 
legal  responsibility;  and  they  were  screened  from 
disgrace,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of  their  numbers, 
but  by  the  secrecy  of  their  votes.  It  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  that  the  danger  arising  from 
the  certainty  of  impunity  accompanying  the  exercise 
of  almost  absolute  power,  would  have  been  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  security  which  seemed 
to  be  afforded  by  the  same  causes  against  venahty  and 
corruption.  We  learn  however  that  means  were  at 
leno-th  discovered  of  eludino^  these  obstacles,  and  that 
the  practice  of  bribery  in  the  courts  of  justice  was 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  ^ 

Solon  was  the  less  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  as  The  Areo- 
he  had  provided  the  state  with  a  second  anchor  in  the  ^^^"*' 
council  or  court  of  Areopagus.     The  Areopagus,  or, 
as  it  was    interpreted  by  an  ancient  legend.   Mars' 
HilP,  was  an  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the 

'  The  ordinary  number  seems  to  have  been  500  (Wachsmuth,  ii.  1.  p.  315.  has 
made  a  curious  mistake  in  referring  to  Pollux,  viii.  124.),  but  in  some  cases  to 
have  been  as  low  as  400  and  200.  See  Bdckh  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Suevern's 
essay  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 

*  First  contrived,  according  to  Aristotle,  by  one  Anytus.    Harpocration  AiKd^uv. 

'  Meier  (in  an  essay  in  the  Rhdn.  Mus.  ii.  p.  266.)  considers  'Apeios  as  equi- 
valent to  <Povik6s, 
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CHAP.  Acropolis^,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
.  the  seat  of  a  highly  revered  court  of  criminal  justice. 
It  took  cognizance  of  charges  of  wilful  murder, 
maiming,  poisoning,  and  arson.  Its  forms  and  modes 
of  proceeding  were  peculiarly  rigid  and  solemn.  It 
was  held  in  the  open  air^,  perhaps  that  the  judges 
might  not  be  polluted  by  sitting  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  criminals.  The  defendant  was  kept  closely 
to  the  point  at  issue,  and  restrained  from  all  rhetorical 
digressions  and  appeals  to  the  passions.  Both  parties, 
before  the  pleadings  began,  were  bound  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  their  allegations  with  the  most  awful  oaths. 
But  before  sentence  was  passed,  the  culprit  might 
withdraw  out  of  its  reach  into  voluntary  exile. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Solon  introduced,  or  only 
retained  the  regulation  which  fixed  the  manner  in 
which  the  court  Avas  henceforth  composed.  It  was 
filled  with  the  archons  who  had  discharged  their  office 
with  approved  fidelity,  and  they  held  their  seats  for 
life.  The  venerable  character  of  the  court  seems  to 
have  determined  Solon  to  apply  it  to  another  purpose ; 
and,  without  making  any  change  in  its  original  juris- 
diction, to  erect  it  into  a  supreme  council,  invested 
with  a  superintending  and  controUing  authority, 
which  extended  over  every  part  of  the  social  system. 
He  constituted  it  the  guardian  of  the  public  morals 
and  religion,  to  keep  watch  over  the  education  and 
conduct  of  the  citizens,  and  to  protect  the  state  from 
the  disgrace  or  pollution  of  wantonness  and  profane- 
ness.  He  armed  it  with  extraordinary  powers  of  in- 
terfering in  pressing  emergencies,  to  avert  any  sudden 

*  Hence  the  council  was  sometimes  called  the  upper  —  t]  &i'u  PovXi) — to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Four  Hundred. 

*  And,  according  to  Lucian  (Herm.  64.  De  Dom.  18.)  and  Clcarchus  in  Athen. 
vi.  p.  255.  F.,  in  the  dark,  —  an  absurdity  which  has  been  often  repeated  by  modern 
■writers,  as  if  it  rested  on  the  best  authority.  Barthelemy,  Anacharsis,  c.w'n., 
observes  :  "  La  passion  se  peindroit  vainement  dans  les  yeux  et  dans  les  gestes  de 
I'orateur :  I'areopage  tient  presque  toutcs  ses  seances  pendant  la  nuit :  "  but  he 
cites  no  authority  even  for  this  (lualified  statement. 
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and  imminent  danger  wliich  threatened  the  public  chap. 
safety.  The  nature  of  its  functions  rendered  it  ^  '  . 
scarcely  possible  precisely  to  define  their  limits ;  and 
Solon  probably  thought  it  best  to  let  them  remain  in 
that  obscurity  which  magnifies  whatever  is  indistinct. 
The  strength  of  the  council  rested  on  public  opinion, 
not  on  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  could  only  exercise 
its  trust  with  advantage,  so  long  as  it  retained  the 
confidence  of  its  fellow-citizens ;  when  that  was  lost  it 
became  time  that  its  legal  authority  should  cease. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  any  thing  more 
than  a  very  general  outline  of  Solon's  institutions,  es- 
pecially as  we  have  still  to  notice  some  changes  which 
before  long  were  introduced  in  them.  We  therefore 
abstain  from  entering  upon  a  survey  of  his  civil  and 
penal  codes,  our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  scanty 
and  fragmentary,  and  made  up  of  particulars  which 
are  often  obscure  and  disputable.  We  shall  onlj^  re- 
mark on  a  few  points  connected  with  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  state  of  manners  and  education  at 
Athens.  Solon  had  neither  the  means,  nor  the  in- 
clination, to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  control  over 
the  pursuits  and  the  domestic  habits  of  his  people,  as 
the  Spartan  lawgiver  had  found  to  be  practicable  and 
politic.  To  the  age  of  sixteen  the  education  of  the  Education 
Athenian  boy  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  Athenian 
parents  or  guardians.  During  the  next  two  years  the  Youth, 
state  seems  to  have  interfered,  to  compel  his  attend- 
ance at  the  gymnastic  schools,  where  he  was  trained 
to  manly  exercises  under  masters  pubhcly  appointed  \ 
and  subject  to  a  discipline  not  much  less  severe  than 
that  of  Sparta.  At  eighteen  the  youth  might  become 
master  of  his  patrimony,  and  entered  upon  what  may 
be  considered  either  as  the  beginning  of  his  military 
service,  or  his  apprenticeship  in  arms.  He  was  sent 
into  the  country,  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  the 

'   K6ajj.riTai,  aaxppovtdTai,  yvixvaarai,  Ttaiodrpi^at. 
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CHAP,  towns  and  fortresses  on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to 
,  ^^'  ,  perform  any  other  tasks  which  might  be  unposed  upon 
him  for  the  protection  of  Attica.  It  appears  to  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  took  the  military  oath^, 
by  which  he  pledged  himself  never  to  disgrace  his 
arms  nor  to  desert  his  comrade ;  to  combat  to  the  last 
in  defence  of  Attica,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths ;  to 
leave  his  country  not  in  worse,  but  in  better  plight 
than  he  found  it ;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the 
laws,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  subvert  them ;  and  to 
respect  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  This  service 
lasted  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  admitted  to 
share  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which 
the  law  had  not  prescribed  a  more  advanced  age: 
they  included  that  of  voting  and  speaking  in  the  ge- 
neral assembly.  Till  the  end  of  his  sixtieth  year  he 
Regulations  was  liable  to  be  called  out  to  military  duty.  Solon 
concerning    ^^^  madc  regulations  for  the  "government  of  the  other 

Women.  ^  '-' 

sex.  All  their  details  are  not  perfectly  intelligible ; 
but  their  general  object  was  to  restrain  the  licence  it 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  often  abused  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  morals  and  decency,  and  peculiar 
officers  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
them.  ^  They  seem  to  prove  that  at  this  time  at  least 
the  Attic  women  were  far  from  being  subject  to  that 
jealous  seclusion,  by  which  it  has  often  been  supposed 
that  they  were  rigidly  confined  to  their  homes.  They 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  more  than  three 
changes  of  apparel,  and  a  stated  quantity  of  provisions, 
to  pass  through  the  streets  by  night  otherwise  than  in 
a  carriage,  and  with  a  light  carried'  before  them,  to 
disfigure  their  persons,  and  to  wail  with  frantic  or 
studied  vehemence  at  funerals,  and  were  still  more 
closely  restricted  in  their  attendance  on  the  obsequies 
of  a  neighbour. 

'  Pollux,  viii.  105. 

-  Vvva'.Kov6ij.oi,  or  yvvaiKOKdcrfiot,  or  yvvaiKOKSfiot,  Pollux,  viii.  112.  From  Philo- 
chorus  in  Athen.  vi.  p.  245.,  it  seems  that  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  Areopagus, 
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Solon  appears  first  distinctly  to  have  perceived  the     chap. 
j)eculiar  advantages  of  the  maritime  position  of  Attica, 
which  had  either  been  unnoticed,  or  studiously  kept  The  Nau- 
barren  by  the  aristocratical  government.    He  appears  '^'''*"^^- 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  navy,  by 
.charging  the  forty-eight  sections,  called  naucraries^, 
into  which  the  tribes  had  been  divided  for  financial 
purposes,  each  with  the  equipment  of  a  galley,  as  well 
as  with  the  mounting  of  two  horsemen.    He  also  gave 
active  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
with  this  view  invited  foreigners,  who  brought  with 
them  any  branch  of  useful  industry,  to  settle  in  Attica, 
by  the  assurance  of  protection,  and  by  larger  privileges. 
These  resident  aliens^  were  still  indeed,  as  they  had  xheMetics. 
always    been,   and  were  throughout   Greece,   distin- 
guished  by  a  broad  line  from  the   citizens.     They 
were    restrained   from    acquiring  property  in   land  : 
their   burdens  were  heavier,  and  some   peculiar  to 
themselves.      Each  was  compelled  to  purchase   the 
shelter  he  received  from  the  state,  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  annual  sum^,  —  in  default  of  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  sold  as  a  slave, — and  to  place  himself 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  citizen,   who  Avas  his 
formal  representative  in  the  courts  of  justice.*     The 
aliens  were  also  subject  to  some  duties,  which  seemed 
designed  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  their  condition. 
In  certain  solemn  processions,  as  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  they  were  compelled  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
sacred  utensils,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  to  pay 
a  kind  of  servile  attendance  on  the  Attic  women.  ^ 


'  Nau/fpapi'ai.  That  they  existed  before  Solon,  seems  proved  by  the  mention  ot 
them  in  Her.  v.  71.  But  the  name  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  naviga- 
tion, but  to  be  derived  from  valta.  'NavKpapo^  is  another  form  of  vavK\7]pos,  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  it  is  interpreted  by  Pollux,  x.  20.,  as  vavKov  was  used 
for  the  rent  of  a  house,  ivo'iKiov  ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  raOs  itself  evei 
signified  a  house,  as  Hemsterhuis  supposes.  On  their  relation  to  the  Tpmvfs,  see 
AVachsmuth,  1.  i.  p.  239.,  or  Dr.  Arnold,  Thuc.  i.  p.  663. 

*  MeroiKoi.  ^  Mero'iKiOV. 

4  npocTTaTrjy.  *  .Slian,  vi.  1.,  and  Perizonius,  p.  409. 
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CHAP.  This  however  may  have  been  an  innovation  of  a  later 
,  ^  "  .  jjeriod,  when  the  value  of  the  civic  franchise  had  risen 
with  the  power  of  the  state.  Solon  is  said  to  have 
admitted  many  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  those 
who  had  earned  the  favour  of  the  people  might  be 
rewarded  with  an  immunity  which  relieved  them  from 
their  peculiar  burdens,  and  placed  them,  with  respect 
to  taxation,  on  a  level  with  the  citizens.  ^  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  the  same  spirit  in  Avhich 
Solon  cherished  commerce  and  manufactures,  that  he 
removed  one  of  the  restraints  which  had  before  been 
imj)Osed  on  the  alienation  of  property,  and  permitted 
the  childless  testator  to  leave  his  estate  out  of  his  own 
family  and  house,  wliich  anciently  had  an  indefeasible 
claim  to  the  vacant  inheritance. 
Slavery  at  It  is  uot  Certain  how  far  Solon  may  have  deserved 
the  praise  of  introducing  the  humane  laws,  which  in 
Attica  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  slave.  The  peculiar 
causes  which  rendered  his  condition  generally  less 
wretched  there  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Greece, 
arose  in  later  times.  But  he  was  early  entitled  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  cruelty  of 
a  brutal  master,  who  might  be  compelled  to  transfer 
him  to  another  owner.  As  little  are  we  able  to  de- 
termine whether  the  legislator  expressly  sanctioned, 
or  only  tacitly  permitted,  that  horrible  barbarity  in 
the  treatment  of  these  unhappy  beings,  which  is  one 
of  the  foulest  stains  on  the  manners  of  Greece,  though 
common  to  it  with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
one  with  wliich  few  nations  of  modern  Europe  have  a 
right  to  reproach  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  recog- 
nised and  approved  of  the  atrocious  abuse  to  which 
the  slave  was  subject  in  the  Athenian  courts,  Avhere,  at 
the  discretion  of  either  of  the  parties,  evidence  might 
be  wrung  from  him  by  torture,  without  even  the 

'  They  then  became  lo-oreAeis. 
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excuse  of  necessity,  or  of  so  much  as  a  probable  ad-  chap. 
vantage ;  for  though  he  might  be  willing  to  offer  it  y  '^^  . 
freely,  it  was  rejected  as  worthless,  until  it  had  been 
sifted  by  the  rack.  There  is  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  this  respect  Solon  did  not  rise  above  the  pre- 
judices of  his  age  and  country,  as  even  resident  ahens 
were  exposed  to  the  same  treatment,  though  in  their 
case  at  least  policy  as  well  as  humanity  should  have 
induced  him  to  prohibit  it. 

Solon  was  not  one  of  those  reformers  who  dream 
that  they  have  put  an  end  to  innovation,  and  that  the 
changes  they  have  wrought  are  exempt  from  the 
general  condition  of  mutability.  But  the  very  provi- 
sions which  he  made  for  the  continual  revision  and 
amendment  of  his  laws  seem  to  show  the  improbability 
of  Plutarch's  account :  that  he  enacted  them  to  remain 
in  force  for  no  more  than  a  century.  They  were  in- 
scribed on  wooden  tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
blocks  turning  on  an  axis  ^ ;  which  were  kept  at  first 
in  the  Acropolis,  but  were  afterwards  for  more  con- 
venient inspection  brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  ^ 
According  to  Plutarch,  Solon,  after  the  completion  of  soion  again 
his  work,  found  himself  exposed  to  such  incessant  Athens, 
vexation  from  the  questions  of  the  curious,  and  the 
cavils  of  the  discontented,  that  he  sought  and  obtained 
permission  to  withdraw  from  Athens  for  ten  years, 
and  set  out  on  the  travels  in  which  he  visited  Asia 
Minor,  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  collecting  and  diffusing 
knowledge,  and  every  where  leaving  traces  of  his  pre- 
sence in  visible  monuments,  or  in  the  memories  of 
men.     But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 

'  "Amoves,  Kvp€eis.  According  to  some  authors,  the  &^ovfs  contained  the  civil 
laws  ;  Kvp€eis,  the  canons,  or  laws  pertaining  to  religion.     Plut.  Sol.  25. 

^  Pollux,  viii.  128.  Ephialtes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure. 
Harpocrat.  6  Karaidev  vofios.  The  Prytaneum  in  later  times  stood  below  the  Acro- 
polis, near  the  ayopa.  Pans.  i.  18.  3.  But  the  most  ancient  must  have  stood  on 
the  Acropolis ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  there  that  Solon's  laws  were  deposited. 
Perhaps  their  removal  was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  erection  of  a  new 
Prjtaneum  on  the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
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CHAP,  story  witli  chronology,  since  it  supposes  him  to  have 
^^'  found  Croesus  reigning  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  mount 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after,  and 
the  alleged  occasion  of  the  journey  is  very  doubtful, 
though  it  is  in  substance  the  same  with  that  assigned 
by  Herodotus.  It  is  probable  that  Solon  remained 
for  several  years  at  Athens,  to  observe  the  practical 
effect  of  his  institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation 
by  his  personal  influence.  He  was  undoubtedly  well 
aware,  how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can 
avail,  until  its  practice  has  become  familiar,  and  its 
principles  have  gained  a  hold  on  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  this  must  be  a  gradual 
process,  and  liable  to  interruption  and  disturbance. 
Hence  it  could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him, 
to  hear  voices  raised  from  time  to  time  against  himself, 
and  to  perceive  that  his  views  were  not  fully  or  gene- 
rally comprehended.  But  he  may  at  length  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  season  from  the 
public  eye,  the  better  to  maintain  his  dignity  and 
popularity,  and  as  he  himself  declared  that  age,  while 
it  crept  upon  him,  still  found  him  continually  learning, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  at  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life  he  set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels. 
state  of  On    his    return    he   found   that  faction  had  been 

actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo  his  work. 
The  three  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the 
Highlands,  had  revived  their  ancient  feuds,  though 
the  grounds  of  their  mutual  animosity  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  before,  and  perhaps  were  almost  re- 
duced to  a  name,  which  however  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  their  leaders  as  well  as  more  solid  objects 
of  contention.  The  first  of  these  parties  was  now 
headed  by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles,  a 
grandson  of  the  archon  who  brought  the  stain  and 
curse  upon  his  house,  the  third  by  Pisistratus,  son  of 
Hippocrates,  Solon's  Idnsman,  and  the  friend  of  his 


Parties. 
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youth,  whom  we  have  already  seen  supporting  Solon's     chap. 
measures  by  his  eloquence  and  his  military  talents.  , 

Solon  had  early  detected  the  secret  designs  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  and  is  said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that  nothing 
but  his  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.     But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he   endeavoured   to  avert   the    danger 
which   he   saw   threatened   by   the   struggle  of  the 
factions,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefs.     This  was  the  more  difficult  because  the  views 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  and  none  was  so 
conscious  of  his  own  sincerity  as  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.     Pisistratus  is  said  to  have 
listened  respectfully  to  Solon's  remonstrances ;  but  he 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  pro- 
ject.     He  had  resolved  to  renew  the  enterprise  of 
Cylon,  in  which  his  illustrious  birth,  eminent  abilities, 
and  winning  manners,   and   the  popularity  he   had 
acquired    by    his    munificence    toward    the    poorer 
citizens,  gave  him  a  better  prospect  of  success.     His 
schemes  also  were  more  artfully  laid.     When  they 
appeared  to  be  ripe  for  action,  he  was  one  day  drawn 
in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place,  his  own  person  and 
his  mules  disfigured  with  recent  wounds,  inflicted,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  by  his  own  hand,  which  he  showed 
to  the  multitude,  while  he  told  them  that  on  his  way 
into  the  countr}^  he  had  narrowly  escaped  a  band  of 
assassins,    who  had  been  employed  to   murder   the 
friend  of  the  people.     While  the  indignation  of  the 
crowd  was  fresh,  and  from  all  sides  assurances  were 
heard  that  they  would  defend  him  against  his  enemies, 
an  assembly  was  called  by  his  partisans,  in  which  one 
of  them,  named  Aristo,  came  forward  mth  a  motion, 
that  a  guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  -with  clubs,  should 
be  decreed  to  protect  the  person  of  Pisistratus.   Solon, 
the  only  man  who  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposition, 
warned  the  assembly  of  its  pernicious  consequences. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


Pisistnitus 
becomes 
'Master  of 
Athens. 


Character 
of  his  Go- 
vernment. 


But  as  all  those  who  were  not  blind  to  the  danger 
shrank  from  facing  it,  his  arguments  were  unavailing, 
and  the  body-guard  was  decreed.  The  smallness  of 
its  numbers,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  weapon,  may 
have  seemed  sufficient  security  that  it  would  be  ap- 
plied to  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  necessary 
defence.  But  the  people  which  eagerly  passed  the 
decree,  did  not  keep  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  mode  of  it| 
execution ;  and  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  it  to 
raise  a  force,  which  enabled  him  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  citadel.  Perhaps  his  partisans  repre- 
sented this  as  a  necessary  precaution,  to  guard  it 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Megacles  and  the 
Alcmreonids  left  the  city.  Solon,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  the  growing- 
power  which  was  making  such  rapid  strides  toward 
tyranny,  is  said  to  have  taken  down  his  arms,  and 
laid  them  in  the  street  before  his  door,  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  made  his  last  effort  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  laws.  Lycurgus  and  his  party  seem  to  have  sub- 
mitted quietly  for  a  time  to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus, 
waiting,  as  the  event  showed,  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  him. 

The  usurper  was  satisfied  mth  the  substance  of 
power,  and  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent his  dominion  from  being  seen  and  felt.  He  made 
no  visible  changes  in  the  constitution,  but  suffered 
the  ordinary  magistrates  to  be  appointed  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  tribunals  to  retain  their  authority,  and 
the  laws  to  hold  their  course.  In  his  own  person  he 
affected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  citizen,  and  dis- 
played his  submission  to  the  laws  by  appearing  before 
the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder,  which 
however  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  prosecute.^ 

'  An  anecdote  is  related  in  Diodorus  (Mai  Vet.  Script,  ii.  p.  28.)  of  his  forbear- 
ance towards  a  youth  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  saluting  his  beautiful  daughter 
as  she  was  walking  in  a  public  procession.  Plutarch,  Apophth.  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  story. 
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He  continued  to  show  honour  to  Solon,  to  court  his     chap, 

.  XI 

friendship,  and  ask  his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  , 

think  himself  bound  to  mthhold,  where  it  might  be  b.  c.  559. 
useful  to  his  country,  lest  he  should  appear  to  sanction 
the  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He  probably 
looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisistratus,  though  at 
variance  mth  the  principles  of  his  constitution,  as  a 
less  evil  than  would  have  ensued  from  the  success  of 
either  of  the  other  parties  ;  and  even  as  a  good,  so  far 
as  it  prevented  them  from  acquiring  a  similar  pre- 
ponderance. Still,  it  must  have  been  with  mournful 
feelings  that  he  viewed  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
such  an  alternative  could  seem  the  best ;  and  certainly 
can  have  set  little  value  on  a  liberty  which  had  no 
security  but  the  moderation  of  one  man.  It  is  not 
certain  how  long  he  survived  this  inroad  upon  his 
institutions :  one  account  ^,  apparently  the  most  soion's 
authentic,  places  his  death  in  the  year  following  that 
in  which  the  revolution  took  place  (b.  c.  559).  The 
leisure  of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  the 
last  devoted  to  the  Muses;  and,  if  we  might  trust 
Plato's  assertions  on  such  subjects,  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  the  composition  of  a  great 
poem,  in  which  he  had  designed  to  describe  the 
flourishing  state  of  Attica  before  the  Ogygian  flood, 
and  to  celebrate  the  wars  which  it  waged  -svith  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  island  which  afterwards  sank 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On  the  fragments  of  this 
poem  preserved  in  the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  de- 
scendant of  Solon,  professes  to  have  founded  a  work 
which  he  left  unfinished,  but  in  which  he  had  meant 
to  exhibit  his  imaginary  state  in  life  and  action.  It 
is  certainly  not  improbable  that  Solon,  when  the 
prospects  of  his  country  became  gloomy,  and  his  o^vn 

'  That  of  Phanias  of  Lesbos.  Heraclides  Pont,  asserted  that  he  lived  much 
longer.  Phanias  seems  to  have  been  more  accurate  in  his  dates,  and  his  account 
is  in  itself  the  most  probable.     See  Clinton's  F.  H.  ii.   p.  301. 
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CHAP,     political  career  was  closed,  indulged  his  imagination 
t  with  excursions  into  an  ideal  world,  where  he  may 

have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
reality  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  at  home,  and 
perhaps  suggested  by  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in 
Eg}qot.  It  is  only  important  to  observe,  that  the  fact, 
if  admitted,  can  lead  to  no  safe  conclusions  as  to  his 
abstract  political  principles,  and  can  still  less  be 
allowed  to  sway  our  judgment  on  the  design  and 
character  of  his  institutions. 
Expulsion  Pisistratus  did  not  long  retain  his  power.  The 
ation^of  "'^^  party  of  Lycurgus,  discovering  that  singly  it  was  not 
Pisistratus.  strong  cnougli  to  attack  him,  entered  into  a  coalition 
with  the  exiled  Alcmaeonids,  and  their  united  forces 
compelled  him  to  leave  Athens.  But  they  had  soon 
occasion  to  perceive  how  formidable  he  continued  to 
be  after  this  defeat ;  for  when  his  property  was  ex- 
posed to  public  sale  no  one  could  be  found  bold 
enough  to  bid  for  it  but  Callias,  an  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Alcibiades.^  The  two  factions  had  no 
sooner  accomplished  the  object  of  their  temporary 
union,  than  they  began  to  quarrel  for  the  prize  which 
they  had  wrested  from  their  common  enemy,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  Megacles,  finding  himself  the 
weakest,  made  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistra- 
tus, and  ofi'ered  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Coesyra  ^,  and  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
the  station  he  had  lost.  As  Herodotus  describes  the 
bargain,  Megacles  sent  to  know  whether  Pisistratus 
would  take  his  daughter,  on  condition  of  being  rein- 
stated in  the  tyranny.  Megacles  was  probably  de- 
sirous of  the  match,  because  the  old  stain  still  cluno- 
to  his  house,  and  he  hoped  that  it  might  be  effaced  by 
the  lustre  of  the  new  alliance.  Pisistratus  accepted 
the  proposal,  though  he  was  now  long  past  the  prime 

•   Her.  vi.  121.  2  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  49. 
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of  life,  and  the  father  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  chap. 
a  former  marriage.  When  the  contract  was  conckided,  ,  ^  '  . 
the  two  parties  concerted  a  plan  for  executing  the 
main  condition,  the  restoration  of  Pisistratus.  For 
this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes  them  to  have  devised 
an  artifice,  which  excites  his  astonishment  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  people  on  whom  it  was  practised ; 
and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade  the  national 
character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes,  had  of  old 
been  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by  their 
superior  sagacity.  Yet  in  itself  the  incident  seems 
neither  very  extraordinary,  nor  a  proof  that  the  con- 
trivers reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure  of  credulity 
in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  the  Attic  villages  Personation 
they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually 
high  stature,  and  comely  form  and  features.  Having 
arrayed  her  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  in- 
structed her  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part 
she  was  to  assume,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and 
sent  heralds  before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed 
that  Athene  herself  was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  to 
her  own  citadel,  and  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  receive 
the  favourite  of  the  goddess  with  good-wiU.  Pisis- 
tratus rode  by  the  woman's  side.  When  they  reached 
the  city,  the  Athenians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
believing  that  they  saw  the  goddess  in  person,  adored 
her,  and  received  Pisistratus.  This  story  would 
indeed  be  singidar,  if  we  consider  the  expedient  in 
the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on  which  the  confederates 
relied  for  overcoming  the  resistance  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  expected  from  their  adversaries.  But 
it  seems  quite  as  probable,  that  the  pageant  was  only 
designed  to  add  extraordinary  solemnity  to  the 
entrance  of  Pisistratus,  and  to  suggest  the  reflection, 
that  it  was  by  the  special  favour  of  Heaven  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  restored.  The  new  coalition 
must  have  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless.     As  the 
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CHAP,     procession  passed,  the  populace  no  doubt  gazed,  some 

, ^'       in  awe,  all  in  wonder ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 

that  the  result  would  have  been  different  if  they  had 
all  seen  through  the  artifice.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
have  rewarded  Phya  for  her  services,  by  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  his  son  Hipparchus — a  kind  of  recom- 
pence  which  increases  the  improbability  of  the  view 
which  Herodotus  takes  of  the  story,  but  which,  as 
we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  her  previous 
rank  \  may  have  been  perfectly  natural  on  the  other. 
Second  Ex-  Pisistratus,  rcstorcd  to  power,  nominally  performed 
Sorauon  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^^  compact  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
of  Pisis-  Meffacles  :  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  really  uniting  his  blood  with  a  family 
which  was  commonly  thought  to  be  struck  with  an 
everlasting  curse,  and  that  he  treated  his  young  wife 
as  one  only  in  name.  The  Alcmaeonids  were  indig- 
nant at  the  affront,  and  at  the  breach  of  faith,  and 
once  more  they  determined  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  party  of  Lycurgus.  Once  more  the  balance 
inclined  against  Pisistratus,  and,  unable  to  resist  the 
combined  force  of  his  adversaries,  he  retired  into  exile 
to  Eretria  in  Eubcea.  Here  he  deliberated  mth  his  sons 
whether  he  should  not  abandon  all  thoughts  of  return- 
ing to  Attica.  They  appear  to  have  been  divided  in 
their  mshes  or  opinions,  but  Hippias,  the  eldest,  pre- 
vailed on  his  father  again  to  make  head  against  his 
enemies.  He  possessed  lands  on  the  river  Strymon 
in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a  large  revenue,  and  his 
interest  was  strong  in  several  Greek  cities,  especially 
at  Thebes  and  Argos.  He  now  exerted  it  to  the 
utmost  to  gather  contributions  toward  his  projected 
enterprise  ;  the  Thebans  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  liberality  of  their  subsidies.  By  the  end  of  ten 
years  he  liad  completed  his  preparations ;  a  body  of 

'  According  to  Atheii.  xiii.  p.  609.,  she  was  a  gaiiand-scller.     If  so,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Pisistratus  married  her  to  his  son. 
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mercenaries  was  brou<2:lit  to  liiin  from  Ar2:os,    and     chap. 

XI 

Lygdamis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  isle  v_ ^J , 

of  Naxos,  came  to  his  aid,  with  all  the  troops  and 
money  he  could  raise.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year  after  his  last  expulsion  he  set  sail  from  Eretria, 
and  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  recover  his 
sovereignty  by  open  force.  The  two  adverse  parties 
were  firmly  united  by  their  common  interest,  and  the 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Alcmaeonids  ;  but  their  govern- 
ment was  not  popular,  and  Pisistratus  had  many 
friends  in  the  country  and  in  Athens,  who,  on  his 
arrival,  flocked  to  his  camp.  His  enemies,  who  had 
viewed  his  preparations  with  supine  indifference,  now 
hastily  collected  their  forces,  and  marched  to  meet 
him.  But  they  showed  as  little  of  vigilance  and 
activity  in  the  field,  as  of  forethought  in  their 
counsels.  The  two  armies  were  encamped  near  each 
other,  and  not  far  from  Athens.  At  noon,  when  the 
Athenians  from  the  city,  after  their  meal,  had  turned 
some  to  dice,  others  to  sleep,  Pisistratus  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  camp,  killed  many,  and  put  the  rest  to  a 
complete  rout.  This  first  success  he  followed  up  by 
a  step  which  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  fortune. 
Instead  of  pushing  his  troops  forward,  to  deal  slaugh- 
ter among  the  flying  enemy,  he  sent  his  sons  on  horse- 
back to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  proclaim  a  general 
amnesty,  on  condition  of  their  dispersing  quietly  to 
their  homes.  The  leaders  of  the  hostile  factions  now 
found  themselves  deserted  by  all  but  their  most 
zealous  adherents,  who,  with  them,  al)andoned  the 
city,  and  left  Pisistratus  undisputed  master  of 
Athens. 

What  he  had  so  hardly  won,  lie  prepared  to  hold  His  foreign 
henceforward  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He  no  longer  relied  tS'^poJJJ'yr 
on  the  affections  of  the  common  people,  but  took  a 
body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  constant  pay ;  and 
seizing  the  children  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens, 
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CHAP,  -who  had  not  made  their  escape,  and  wliom  he  sus- 
.  ^  '  .  pected  of  bemg  ill  disposed  toward  him,  he  sent  them 
to  Naxos,  which  he  had  reduced  under  the  power  of 
his  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as  hostages.  Among 
the  exiles  was  Cimon,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Miltiades.  He  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Athens,  on  condition  of  transferring  to 
Pisistratus  the  honour  of  a  victory  which  he  had 
gained  in  the  chariot  race  at  Olympia.^  He  appears 
to  have  maintained  a  considerable  naval  force ;  for, 
besides  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  he  engaged  in  another 
expedition  in  a  more  distant  quarter,  the  object  of 
which  may  have  been  partly  to  provide  a  place  of 
retreat  for  his  family  against  any  new  turn  of  for- 
tune, but  which  was  no  doubt  principally  designed  to 
increase  his  reputation  and  popularity  at  home.  He 
revived  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  the  town  of 
Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont ;  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  but  to  which  the 
Athenians  pretended  a  title  grounded  on  their  sujd- 
posed  share  in  the  Trojan  war.  Already,  about  half 
a  century  before,  it  had  been  the  subject  of  a  war 
between  the  same  cities,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  the  sage  Pittacus  gained  in  single  combat,  by  a 
new  device  -,  over  the  Athenian  general  Phryno,  and 
for  a  defeat  of  the  Mitylena3ans,  in  wliich  the  poet 
Alcaeus  left  his  shield  a  trophy  to  the  enemy.  This 
war  had  been  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Peri- 
ander,  the  ruler  of  Corinth,  who  awarded  Sigeum  to 
Athens.  Pisistratus  now  took  it  from  the  Mity- 
lenaeans, and  committed  it  to  the  keeping  of  his 
bastard  son  Hegesistratus,  who  successfully  defended 
it  against  their  long-continued  attacks.  As  the  ruler 
of  Athens,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ionian  name,  Pisis- 
tratus undertook  the  purification  of  Delos,  which  was 

■  See  Vol,  I.  p.  443. 

*  Pittacus  came,  it  is  said,  into  the  field,  armed  with  a  casting  net,  a  trident,  and 
a  dagger.     He  first  entangled,  and  then  despatched  his  antagonist. 
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enjoined  by  an  oracle,  and  was  effected  by  the  re-     chap. 
moval  of  all  the  bodies  that  had  been  buried  within       ^^' 
sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. ^    At  home  he  still  pre-         '      ' 
served  the  forms  of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted 
popularity  by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  thro  win  o- 
open  his  gardens  to  the  poorer  citizens.-      At  the 
same  time  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  and 
he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  to  maintain  a  rigorous  police.     He  en- 
forced Solon's  law,  which  required  every  citizen  to 
give  an  account  of  his  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence, 
and  punished  idleness  ;  and  hence  by  some  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.     It  afforded 
him   a  pretext  for  removing  from  the  city  a  great 
number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular  em- 
ployment, and  for  compelling  them  to  engage  in  rural 
occupations,  in  which  however  he  assisted  the  indi- 
gent with  his  purse.^      The  same  policy  prompted  iiisEncou- 
him,  no  less  perhaps  than  his  love  for  the  arts,  to  ArtTnd*"^ 
adorn  Athens  with  many  useful  or  magnificent  works,  i^iterature. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  one 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  which  he  only 
lived  to  complete  the  substructions,  and  which  re- 
mained unfinished  for  700  years,  exciting  the  wonder, 
and  sometimes  the  despair  of  posterity,  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  design,  in  which  it  surpassed  every  other 
that  the  ancient  world  ever  raised  in  honour  of  the 
father  of  the  gods.     Among  the  monuments  in  which 
splendour  and  usefulness  were  equally  combined,  was 
the    Lyceum,    a   garden   at    a    short    distance    from 
Athens,  sacred  to  the  Lycian  Apollo,  where  stately 
buildings,  destined  for  the  exercises  of  the  Athenian 

'  Thucyd.iii.  104. 

^  Theopompus  ap.  Athcn.  xii.  44.  Nitzsch,  De  Histor.  Homeri,  i.  p.  158.  ob- 
serves :  Idem  auctor  quod  up.  Athen.  xii.  633.  A.  in  FIsistratum  eandem  liheraiUatis 
laudem  confert,  qua  Cimon  prtedia  aut  tribidihus  aut  omnibus  apcruisse  fertur,  id 
non  ad  Cimonis  simHitudinem  fictuni  esse  puto,  sed  ita  potius  mihi  persuadeo ;  viros 
pnblici  favoris  studiosos  viulta  fecisse,  quce  praivisset  Pisistratns. 

^  jEIian.  ix.  25.  says  he  supplied  them  with  cattle  and  seed. 
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CHAP,  youth,  rose  amidst  shady  groves,  which  became  one 
.  of  the  most  celebrated  haunts  of  philosophy,  and  the 
fountain  of  Callirhoe,  which,  from  the  new  channels 
in  which  Pisistratus  distributed  its  waters,  was  after- 
wards called  the  fountain  of  the  Nine  Springs.^  To 
defray  the  expense  of  these  and  his  other  under- 
takings, he  laid  a  tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land : 
an  impost  which  seems  to  have  excited  great  dis- 
content in  the  class  affected  by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  public  buildings,  was  in  fact  a  tax 
on  the  rich  for  the  employment  of  the  poor ;  but 
which,  if  we  might  trust  a  late  and  obscure  writer, 
was  only  revived  by  Pisistratus  after  the  example  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Attica.^  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  law, 
which  Solon  however  is  said  to  have  suggested,  for 
supporting  citizens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. According  to  a  tradition  once  very  generally 
received,  posterity  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a 
benefit  greater  than  any  which  he  conferred  on  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  preservation  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  till  now  had  been  scattered  in  uncon- 
nected rhapsodies.  After  every  abatement  tliat  can 
be  required  in  this  story  for  misunderstanding  and 
exaggeration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Pisistratus  at 
least  made  a  collection  of  the  poet's  works,  superior 
in  extent  and  accuracy  to  all  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  thus  certainly  diffused  the  knowledge  of  them 
more  mdely  among  his  countr}^nen,  perhaps  pre- 
served something  that  might  have  been  lost  to  future 
generations.     In  either  case,  he  may  claim  the  same 

1   'EvveaKpovvos. 

*  The  letter  of  Pisistratus  to  Solon  in  Diog.  Laert.  i.  53.  There  is  an  anecdote 
on  this  subject  in  Diodorus  Mai  ii.  p.  28.  Pisistratus  sees  a  man  at  work  on  some 
poor  rugged  ground  on  Hymettus,  and  sends  to  inquire  what  his  land  yields  him. 
The  man  answers  :  toil  and  trouble  {kukcis  o^vfas),  but  that  he  does  not  mind,  so 
long  as  Pisistratus  has  his  share  of  the  produce  (tovtwv  rh  fiepos  Xln<Ti(TrpaT(f 
5t5(5i/ai).  Pisistratus  laughs,  and  takes  the  tax  off  from  his  land,  —  whence  the 
proverb  ol  crcpaKeXol  iroiomiv  arfKeiav.  Another  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  Pisistratus  will  be  foiuid  in  the  Paramiograplti  Graci,  Gaisf.  p.  46. 
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merit  as  a  lover  of  literature :  and  this  was  not  a     chap. 
taste  which  derived  any  part  of  its  gratification  from  . 

the  vanity  of  exclusive  possession.  He  is  said  to  b.  0,527. 
have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected 
a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher  praise,  by 
the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he  imparted  its 
contents  to  the  public.^  On  the  whole,  though  we 
cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  to 
j^ower,  we  must  o^vn  that  he  made  a  princely  use  of 
it ;  and  may  believe  that,  though  under  his  dynasty 
Athens  could  never  have  risen  to  the  greatness  she 
afterwards  attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  rule  for 
a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gained  much  of 
that  strength  which  she  finally  unfolded.  Pisistratus  He  dies  and 
retained  his  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  b/h5s  sms^. 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  years  after  his 
first  usurpation  (b.  c.  527).  His  power  was  so  firmly 
rooted,  that  his  sons,  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thes- 
salus,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  Avithout  any 
opposition.  The  authority  of  Thucydides  seems  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  Hippias  was  the  eldest,  though 
his  reasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  and  the 
current  opinion  in  his  own  day  gave  the  priority  to 
Hipparchus.^  As  the  eldest,  Hippias  would  take  his 
father's  place  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  unanimity 
together,  and  to  have  co-operated  vnth.  little  outward 
distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  Their 
characters  are  described  as  very  different  from  each 
other.  Hippias  seems  to  have  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Hipparchus 
inherited  his  father's  literary  taste ;  but  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not 
becoming  the-  dignity  of  his  station  ^ :  of  Thessalus 

'   Aul.  Gell.N.  A.  vi.  17.      Nitzsch,  De  Hist  Horn.  i.  p.  157. 

^  Kreuser,  Rhaps.  p.  209.,  assumes  that  Thucydides  is  mistaken,  without  con- 
descending to  assign  any  reason. 

^  It  is  probable  that  what  Idomeneus,  in  Athen.  xii.  p.  632.,  related  of  both  the 
elder  brothers  applied,  so  far  as  it  was  well  founded,  principally  to  Hipparchus. 
Hcracl.P.  I.  calls  him  ttkiSiwSjjs,  as  well  as  ipuiriKhs  and  (piAofiovcos. 
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CHAP,  the  youngest  we  hear  only  that  he  was  a  high-spirited 
^  ^^'  youth.^  The  successors  of  Pisistratus  for  some  years 
Govern-  trod  In  his  steps,  and  prosecuted  his  plans.  They 
ment  of  the  seem  to  havc  directed  their  attention  to  promote  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  arts.  One  of  their  expedients  for  the 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to  have  be- 
longed principally  to  Hipparclius,  was  to  erect  a 
number  of  Herma3  or  stone  busts  of  Mercury  along 
the  side  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  capital,  in- 
scribed on  one  side  with  an  account  of  the  distance 
which  it  marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence 
in  verse  ^,  probably  the  composition  of  Hipparchus 
himself,  though  he  often  received  the  first  poets  of 
the  age  under  his  roof.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the 
establishment  of  the  order  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  continued  in  after-times  to  be  publicly  recited 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival.  The  brothers  imitated 
the  sage  policy  of  their  father,  in  dropping  the  show 
of  power  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  a  prudent 
regard  to  securing  the  substance.  Yet  it  seems  that 
they  were  not  scrupulous  about  the  means  they  em- 
ployed to  get  rid  of  persons  who  had  incurred  their 
resentment,  or  roused  their  jealousy.  For  Herodotus 
relates  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  Cimon,  after  he  had 
been  restored,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Pisistratus,  Avas 
murdered  by  assassins  who  were  hired  by  his  sons. 
They  kept  up  a  standing  force  of  foreign  merce- 
naries^ ;  but  they  made  no  change  in  the  laws  or  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill  the 
most  important  offices  with  their  own  friends.  They 
even  reduced  the  tax  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to  a 
twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh  burdens, 

'  Hcracl.  P.  ^paavs. 

^  Pseudo- Plato  in  Hipparch.  and  Harpocratio.     TpiKe(pa\os. 

^  Who  seem  according  to  Aristotle  (in  the  Scholiast  of  Aristoph.  Lys.  664.)  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  an  nniforni  from  which  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Wolves'  Feet  (Avk6ito5(s'). 
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provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  con-  chap. 
tinned  the  great  works  which  their  father  had  begun.  ^ 
The  language  of  a  later  writer  ^,  who  speaks  of  their 
dominion  as  having  recalled  the  happiness  of  the 
golden  age,  seems  ahnost  justified  by  the  sober  praise 
of  Thucydicles,  when  he  says  that  these  tyrants  most 
diligently  cultivated  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  country 
was  flourishing,  the  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented, 
was  certainly  not  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  their 
rule  seemed  likely  to  last  for  at  least  another  gener- 
ation, when  an  event  occurred  which  at  once  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  government,  and  led  to  its 
premature  overthrow. 

The  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  Harmodius 
persons  who  indirectly  brought  about  this  revolution,  l'^^^^^^ 
have  been  immortalised  by  the  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
gratitude  of  the  Athenians ;  in  any  other  history  they 
would  perhaps  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
would  certainly  never  have  become  the  themes  of 
panegyric.  Aristogeiton  was  a  citizen  of  the  middle 
rank ;  Harmodius  a  youth  distinguished  by  the  come- 
liness of  his  person ;  they  were  both  sprung  from  a 
house  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin, 
were  perhaps  remotely  allied  to  one  another  by  blood, 
and  were  united  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy.  The 
youth  had  received  an  outrage  from  Hipparchus, 
which,  in  a  better  state  of  society,  would  have  been 
deemed  the  grossest  that  could  be  offered  to  him  : 
it  roused  however  not  so  much  his  resentment  as  the 
fears  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparchus  should  abuse  his 
power,  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  insult.  But  Hip- 
parchus, whose  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the 
conduct  of  Harmodius,  contented  himself  with  a  less 
direct  mode  of  revenge,  an  affront  aimed  not  at  his 
person,  but  at  the  honour  of  his  family.  By  his  orders 

The  author  of  the  Hipparchus,  p.  229. 
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CHAP,  the  sister  of  Harmodius  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
procession,  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  vessels. 
When  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal  dress,  she 
was  publicly  rejected  and  dismissed,  as  unworthy  of 
the  honour.  This  insult  stung  Harmodius  to  the 
quick,  and  kindled  the  indignation  of  Aristogeiton  : 
they  resolved  not  only  to  wash  it  out  in  the  blood  of 
the  offender,  but  to  engage  in  the  desperate  enter- 
prise, which  had  already  been  suggested  by  different 
motives  to  the  thoughts  of  Aristogeiton,  of  over- 
throwing the  ruling  dynasty.  They  communicated 
their  plan  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised  their  assist- 
ance, but  they  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow 
was  struck,  they  should  be  joined  by  numbers,  who 
would  joyfully  seize  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  freedom.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
of  the  Great  Panatheneea,  as  the  most  convenient 
season  for  effecting  their  purpose.  The  festival  was 
celebrated  with  a  procession,  in  which  the  citizens 
marched  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  and  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  in  time  of  peace  they  could 
assemble  under  arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  It 
was  ao-reed  that  Harmodius  and  Aristoo;eiton  should 
give  the  signal  by  stabbing  Hippias,  while  their 
friends  kept  off  his  guards,  and  that  they  should 
trust  to  the  general  disposition  in  favour  of  liberty 
for  the  further  success  of  their  undertaking.  When 
the  day  came  the  conspirators  armed  themselves  with 
daggers,  which  they  concealed  in  the  m3'rtle  boughs 
which  were  carried  on  this  occasion.^  But  while  Hip- 
pias, surrounded  by  his  guards,  was  in  the  suburb 
called  the  Ceramicus,  directing  the  order  of  the  proces- 
sion, one  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  go  up  to 
him  —  for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all — and  to  enter 

'  Perhaps  by  a  part  of  the  younger  citizens,  as  olive  branches  were  by  the  old 
men  —  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  mention  of  this  custom  except 
in  the  famous  drinking  song,  iv  /.ivprov  K\a5i  rh  ^itpos  (poprjau,  k.  t.  A.  Athen.  xv. 
p.  695.  B. 
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into  familiar  conversation  mth  him.   The  two  friends     chap. 

XI 

on  seeing  this,  concluded  that  they  were  betrayed,  . 

and  that  they  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge.  They  b.c.  514. 
instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and  meeting  with  Hip-  Jfippar. "' 
parchus,  killed  him  before  his  guards  could  come  up  ciius. 
to  his  assistance.  They  however  arrived  in  time  to 
revenge  his  death  upon  Harmodius  :  Aristogeiton 
escaped  for  the  moment  through  the  crowd,  but  was 
afterwards  taken.  When  the  news  was  brought  to 
Hippias,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his 
brother's  murder,  he  advanced  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance toward  the  armed  procession,  which  was  yet 
ignorant  of  the  event,  and  as  if  he  had  some  grave 
discourse  to  address  to  them,  desired  them  to  lay 
aside  their  weapons,  and  meet  him  at  an  appointed 
place.  He  then  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  the  arms, 
and  to  search  every  one  for  those  which  he  might 
have  concealed  upon  his  person.  All  who  were  found 
with  daggers  were  arrested,  together  with  those 
whom  on  any  other  grounds  he  suspected  of  dis- 
affection. 

The  fate  of  Aristogeiton  may  be  easily  imagined : 
he  was  put  to  death,  according  to  some  authors,  after 
torture  had  been  applied,  to  wring  from  him  the 
names  of  his  accomplices.-^  It  is  said  that  he  re- 
venged himself  by  accusing  the  truest  friends  of 
Hippias,  and  that  a  girl  of  low  condition,  named 
Lecena,  whose  only  crime  was  to  have  been  the  object 

'  Though  the  torture  is  expressly  mentioned  only  by  late  writers,  as  Polyaenus, 
Justin,  and  Seneca,  the  fact  is  strongly  confirmed,  if  not  fully  established,  by  the 
emphatic  expression  of  Thucydides  :  he  was  not  gently  treated  (ov  ^aSiais  SiSTedr]}  : 
which  would  be  absurd  if  it  only  meant  that  the  assassin  was  not  caressed  by  the 
friends  of  Hipparchus.  We  can  only  smile  at  the  partiality  which  could  suggest 
such  a  construction.  But  we  hardly  know  whether  even  partiality  for  a  despot 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  so  gross  a  misrepresentation,  as 
that  by  which  Thucydides  has  been  made  to  say  that  Aristogeiton  was  taken  by  the 
people,  when  he  distinctly  informs  us  that  it  was  owing  to  the  concourse  of  the 
people  that  he  was  not  at  first  taken  by  the  guards  :  toi/s  hopvcpdpov^  rh  avriKa 
Sia(peiiyfi  6  'A.,  ^vvSpa/xovros  rod  ox^ov,  kol  vcmpov  \ri(p6eh  ov  paSiws  SiereSr].  If 
it  rested  on  the  utterly  unauthorised  conjecture  of  Portus,  who  proposed  to  insert 
6e  after  ^wSpanovTos,  why  was  not  the  reader  apprised  that  this  reading  was  at 
least  uncertain  ? 
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CHAP,      of  his  afFection,  underwent  like  treatment ;  she  was 

XI.  . 

t  '  ■  afterwards  celebrated  for  the  constancy  with  which 
Tyranny  of  shc  cndurcd  the  inost  cruel  torments.  It  was  now 
Hippias.  g^g^  -j^Qyif^  little  the  happiness  of  a  people  is  worth, 
when  it  depends  on  the  virtue  and  -wdsdom  of  one 
man.  Hippias  had  displayed  both  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree  so  long  as  he  had  no  injury  to 
avenge,  and  no  fears  for  his  personal  safety.  On  a 
sudden,  from  a  mild,  affable,  and  beneficent  prince,  he 
was  turned  into  a  suspicious,  stern,  and  cruel  tyrant, 
who  regarded  all  his  subjects  as  secret  enemies,  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  conciliate  them,  aimed  only 
at  cowing  them  by  rigour.  But  as,  the  more  con- 
scious he  was  of  deserving  their  hatred,  the  less 
secure  he  could  feel  from  its  effects,  he  seems  to  have 
henceforth  considered  Attica  as  a  domain  held  by  a 
precarious  tenure,  and  to  have  thought  only  of  profit- 
ing as  much  as  possible  by  his  uncertain  possession. 
We  now  hear  of  frequent  executions,  of  extraordinary 
imposts,  and  of  artifices  by  which  he  filled  his  trea- 
sury at  the  expense  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  foreign  alliance,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his  power,  as 
of  providing  a  place  of  retreat  for  himself  or  his 
family,  whenever  the  reverse  which  he  foreboded 
should  befall  him.  He  gave  his  daughter  Archedice 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  tyrant  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  a  match  which  Thucydides  looks  upon  as  so 
great  a  disparagement,  that  he  thinks  Hippias  could 
never  have  submitted  to  it,  if  he  had  not  believed  he 
should  soon  need  an  asylum.  Hippoclus  stood  high 
in  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king  Darius,  and  Hip- 
pias already  began  to  turn  his  views  toward  that 
quarter. 
Machina-  He  was  threatened  not  only  by  the  discontent  of 
Aicma-o-^''^  the  pcoplc  at  home,  but  from  without  by  the  ma- 
ni^'s.  chinations  of  powerful  enemies,  who  were  instigated 
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by  the  strongest  motives,  both  of  interest  and  resent-  chap. 
ment,  to  spare  no  effort  for  his  destruction.  The  ,  '^^' 
banished  Alcma3onids  were  not  the  less  formidable, 
because  after  the  last  breach  between  the  houses 
Pisistratus  or  his  successors  had  confiscated  their 
estates  in  Attica,  and  had  caused  their  mansions  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  sepulchres  to  be 
demolished.^  They  had  secured  so  many  resources 
abroad,  that  they  were  able  to  command  every  kind 
of  assistance  that  money  could  purchase.  After  the 
death  of  Hipparchus  the  growing  unpopularity  of 
Hippias  had  encouraged  them  to  renew  their  attempts 
at  a  revolution  ;  but  though  they  had  taken  possession 
of  a  stronghold  on  the  frontier  of  Attica^,  they  were 
repulsed  by  his  energy  and  vigilance  Avith  consider- 
able loss.  They  now  looked  round  them  for  foreign 
aid,  and  the  influence  they  had  acquired  over  the 
Delphic  oracle  enabled  them  to  obtain  it.  The  temple 
at  Delphi  had  been  destroyed  some  years  before  by  a 
fire,  probably  accidental,  but  which  was  imputed  to 
the  Pisistratids  by  their  enemies,  and  the  Alcma^onids 
had  contracted  with  the  Amphictyons  to  rebuild  it  on 
certain  terms.  With  politic  liberality  they  executed 
their  undertaking  in  a  style  more  magnificent  than 
tlie  letter  of  the  agreement  prescribed,  and  in  the  front 
of  the  temple  substituted  Parian  marble  for  the  less 
costly  stone  of  which  the  whole  was  to  have  been 
built.  This  munificence,  while  it  raised  their  re- 
putation throughout  Greece,  secured  the  useful 
gratitude  of  the  Delphians,  who  were  the  chief  gainers 
by  it,  and  Cleisthenes,  now  the  head  of  the  house, 
found  means  of  making  the  Pythian  priestess  the 
instrument  of  his  designs.     By  his  direction,  as  often 

'  Isocrates  De  Big.  §  29. 

^  Llpsydrium.  Aristotle  described  it  as  on  the  heights  of  Panics  (inrepduu  Tldp- 
v7)dos.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  663.)  Herodotus  as  virep  Uatoviris.  v.  62.,  which 
—  whether  this  or  UaioviSuv  be  the  true  reading — seems  to  relate  to  a  place 
which  was  a  family  seat  of  the  Pa;onids  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Alcma;onids. 
Paus.  ii.  18.  9. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


The  Spar- 
tans  invade 
Attica. 


as  any  Spartans  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  whether 
on  public  or  private  affairs,  they  received  but  one 
answer,  bidding  them  restore  Athens  to  freedom. 
These  repeated  exhortations  at  length  produced  the 
desired  effect  on  the  Spartans,  whose  reverence  for 
the  oracle  was  unbounded,  and,  though  the  family  of 
Pisistratus  was  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
public  hospitality,  they  determined  to  send  an  army 
to  expel  it.  This  force  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Anchimolius,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  though  not 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  was  transported  over  sea  to 
Attica,  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Phalerum.  But  the 
Athenian  government  had  received  intelligence  of  their 
meditated  expedition,  and  had  sent  to  Thessaly,  -svith 
which  it  had  formed  an  alliance,  for  succours.  The 
Thessalians  sent  a  thousand  horse  under  Cineas,  whom 
Herodotus  entitles  king,  and  who  was  probably  either 
tagus,  or  one  of  their  most  powerful  nobles.  He 
routed  the  Spartans,  slew  their  commander,  and  drove 
them  to  their  ships.  The  Spartans  now  sent  out  a 
greater  force  under  their  king  Cleomenes,  to  invade 
Attica  by  land.  This  time  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
was  defeated,  and  though  their  loss  was  small  they 
immediately  abandoned  their  allies,  and  returned 
home.^  Hippias  was  unable  to  face  Cleomenes  in  the 
field,  and  even  to  defend  the  city,  but  he  maintained 
himself  in  the  citadel,  which  was  well  supplied  with 
stores.  The  Spartans,  who  were  not  prepared  for  a 
siege,  would  have  retired  in  a  few  days,  if  Hippias 
had  not,  by  an  excess  of  precaution,  afforded  them  an 
unexpected  triumph.  He  ordered  his  children  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  country  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  on 
their  way  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  could  only  redeem  them  on  condition  of  quitting 


'  This  seems  to  be  the  battle  to  which  Andocides  alludes,  De  Mjst.  106.,  as 
fought  in]  Tla\\r)vlcj),  in  which  the  patriots  were  headed  by  his  great-grandfather 
Leogoras  and  Charias  his  father-in-law. 
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Attica  witliin  five  days.  In  the  fourth  year  after  his  chap. 
brother's  death  (b.  c.  510)  Hippias  set  sail  for  Asia,  ,  ^  '  . 
where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  his  here-  b.c.  sio. 
ditary  principality  of  Sigeum.  After  his  departure  "Jftf^j. 
many  severe  measures  were  taken  against  his  ad-  tica. 
herents,  who  appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  after 
a  formidable  party.  They  were  punished  or  repressed, 
some  by  death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the  loss  of  their 
political  privileges.^  The  family  of  the  tyrants  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  appears  to 
have  been  excepted  from  the  most  comprehensive 
decrees  of  amnesty  passed  in  later  times.-  On  the 
other  hand  the  fortunate  tyrannicides  received  almost 
heroic  honours.  They  were  either  the  first  or  among 
the  first  mortals  to  whom  statues  were  erected  at  the 
public  expense  as  the  reward  of  virtue.^  Their 
names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with  afi*ectionate 
admiration  in  the  convivial  songs  of  Athens,  which 
assigned  them  a  place  in  the  islands  of  the  Blessed  by 
the  side  of  Achilles  and  Tydides^ :  and  when  an 
orator  wished  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  highest  merit 
and  of  the  noblest  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he 
never  failed  to  remind  his  hearers  of  Harraodius  and 
Aristogeiton.  It  is  probable  enough  that  much  of 
this  enthusiasm  was  spurious  and  artificial  as  well  as 
misplaced,  and  that  the  popular  hatred  was  studiously 
inflamed  against  the  exiled  family  by  their  personal 
enemies  and  political  rivals.  But  still  these  efforts 
would  have  been  vain,  had  not  Hippias  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  government  laid  a  real  foundation  for 
the  obloquy  which  indiscriminately  overwhelmed  his 
own  faults  and  merits,  and  those  of  his  house. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids  left  the  demo- 
cratical  party  which  had  first  raised  tliem  to  power 

'  Antlocides  De  Myst.  §  106.  ^  Andoc.  De  Myst.  §  78. 

^  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV.  9.     See  Wagner  ad  Chronicon  Parium,  ep.  65. 
*  Athen.  xv.  p.  695. 
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CHAP,  without  a  leader.  The  Alcma3onids  had  always  been 
,____^  considered  as  its  adversaries,  though  they  were  no 
B.  c.  508.  less  opposed  to  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  which  seems 
at  this  time  to  have  been  headed  by  Isagoras.  It  was 
still  powerful,  not  only  in  its  wide  domains,  but  in 
the  influence  derived  from  birth,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  various  ties,  civil  and  religious, 
that  united  the  old  subdivisions  of  the  tribes. 
Cleisthenes  found  himself,  as  his  party  had  always  been, 
unable  to  cope  Avith  it ;  he  resolved  therefore  to  shift 
his  ground,  and  to  attach  himself  to  that  popular 
cause,  which  Pisistratus  had  used  as  the  stepping- 
stone  of  his  ambition.  His  aims  however  were  not 
confined  to  a  temporary  advantage  over  his  rivals  : 
he  planned  an  important  change  in  the  constitution, 
which  should  for  ever  break  the  power  of  his  whole 
order,  by  dissolving  some  of  the  main  links  by  which 
Institutions  their  sway  was  secured.  For  this  purpose,  having 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  commonalty  and  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  abohshed  the 
four  ancient  tribes,  and  made  a  fresh  geographical 
division  of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  which 
bore  a  name  derived  from  some  Attic  hero.  The  ten 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  districts  of  various  extent, 
called  denies^  each  containing  a  to^vn  or  village,  as  its 
chief  place.  According  to  Herodotus  there  were  at 
first  but  a  hundred  of  these  townships,  ten  in  each 
tribe :  but  as  in  later  times  they  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  170,  and  there  are  no  distinct  traces  left  in 
history  of  the  change  by  which  so  great  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  orisrinal  number,  the  accuracv  of  this 
statement  has  been  doubted.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  been  thought  to  afford  ground  for  concluding 
that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  include  the 
Avhole  of  Attica.^  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
depends  entirely  on  the  view  we  take  of  the  ancient 

'  Nicbuhr,  ii.  p.  SOG.     Sec  Appendix  T. 


of  Cleis 
thenes, 
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tribes.  But  it  seems  to  be  at  least  possible  that  chap. 
changes  may  have  taken  place  after  the  time  of  Cleis-  ,  '  , 
thenes  in  the  interior  of  Attica,  which  made  it  con- 
venient to  divide  many  of  the  denies.^  It  is^  more 
difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  transposition, 
through  which  demes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  are 
found  at  opposite  extremities  of  Attica.  Cleisthenes 
appears  to  have  preserved  the  ancient  phratries^  ;  but 
as  they  were  now  left  insulated  by  the  abolition  of 
the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  they  lost  all  po- 
litical importance,  and  retained  no  other  office  than 
that  of  watching  over  the  legitimate  succession  of 
their  members,  and  registering  their  title  to  their 
hereditary  civil  rights.  All  the  political  functions 
previously  discharged  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  an- 
cient tribes,  particularly  those  connected  vrith  the 
demands  of  the  state  on  the  property  of  the  citizens  ^, 
were  now  transferred  to  the  newly  incorporated  to^vn- 
ships,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  its  local  magis- 
trate, the  demarche  and  held  its  assemblies  for  the 
transaction  of  its  peculiar  affiiirs,  and  for  ascertaining 
and  recording  the  number  of  its  members.  It  was 
necessary  for  every  citizen,  at  least  for  all  who  were 
not  natives  of  Athens  itself,  to  be  entered  in  the 
register  of  some  township,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  all  his  political  rights  and  duties,  as  admission  into 
the  phratries  was  of  those  which  belonged  to  him  in 
his  private  capacity.  Cleisthenes  at  the  same  time 
increased  the  strength  of  the  commonalty  by  making 
a  great  many  new  citizens,  and  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
franchised not  only  aliens  —  and  these  both  residents 
and  adventurers  from  abroad  —  but  slaves^:  a  stejD, 

'   Sec  Appendix  I. 

*  For  a  contrary  opinion  of  Plainer,  see  Appendix  I. 
^  The  naucraries. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  ill.  1.  10.  iroWohs  icfivXerevcTe  ^ivovs  Koi  SovAovs  fieTolKous. 
As  this  reading  gives  no  sense,  most  of  the  commentators  insert  another  Kal  after 
SovAovs.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  slaves  could  not  have  been  mentioned  be- 
tween the  two  classes   of  free  foreigners.     Niebuhr  transposes  koI  SovKovs  after 

G  2 
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CHAP,  to  which  it  would  seem  he  could  only  have  been  urged 
t  '  '  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  which  may  have 
forced  him  to  purchase  such  support  on  such  terms  ; 
and  ill  that  case  it  proves  the  strong  hold  Avhich  the 
opposite  party  kept  on  a  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
which  it  was  the  object  of  his  other  measures  to 
loosen. 

We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  machinery  of 
the  system  which  Cleisthenes  broke  up,  to  form  a  very 
distinct  notion  of  the  importance  of  his  innovation : 
but  we  know  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  was 
not,  as  Herodotus  imagined,  capricious,  or  prompted 
by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  had  the  effect  of 
transforming  the  commonalty  into  a  new  body,  fur- 
nished with  new  organs,  and  breathing  a  new  spirit, 
which  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  slightest  control 
from  any  influence,  save  that  of  wealth  and  personal 
qualities,  in  the  old  nobility.  The  whole  frame  of 
the  state  was  reorganised  to  correspond  with  the  new 
division  of  the  country.  The  Senate  of  the  Four 
Hundred  was  increased  to  Five  Hundred,  that  fifty 
might  be  drawn  from  each  tribe,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  presidency  was  adapted  to  this  change,  the  fifty 
councillors  of  each  tribe  filling  that  ofiice  for  thirty-five, 
or  thirty-six,  days  in  succession,  and  nine  councillors 
being  elected  one  from  each  of  the  other  tribes  to 
preside  in  the  Council,  and  the  Assembly  of  the 
People,  which  was  now  called  regularly  four  times  in 
the  month,  certain  business  being  assigned  to  each 
meeting.  The  Heliaea  was  also  distributed  into  ten 
courts :  and  the  same  division  henceforth  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  public  offices,  though  the  number  of 
the  archons  remained  unchanged.  To  Cleisthenes 
also  is  ascribed  the  formal  institution  of  the  ostracism^, 

fieTo'iKovs,  and  interprets  the  account  in  a  sense  conformable  to  his  peculiar  hypo- 
thesis (ii.  p.  305.  note  2.)     Goettling  would  either  strike  out  8ov\ovs,  or  change 

it   to   TTOWOVS. 
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a  summary  process,  by  which  the  people  was  enabled  chap. 
to  rid  itself  of  any  citizen  who  had  made  himself  .  ^^'  , 
formidable  or  suspicious,  without  any  proof,  or  even 
imputation,  of  guilt,  and  though  his  influence  was 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  superior  ability  or  merit. 
Solon  had  enacted  that  no  law  relating;  to  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens  (in  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
privilegium)^  should  be  passed  by  less  than  a  majority 
of  6000  voices.  But  the  power  tacitly  conferred  by 
this  restriction  was  now  expressly  defined  or  enlarged, 
so  as  to  permit  not  merely  an  absolute  but  a  relative 
majority  of  tlie  same  number,  by  secret  votes,  to  send 
any  obnoxious  citizen  into  exile  for  ten  years.  Such 
an  expedient  marks  the  weak  and  unsettled  state  of 
a  government  which  could  find  it  necessary  for  its 
safety ;  but,  repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  only  to  be  palliated  by  the  pecu- 
liar dangers  to  which  a  Greek  democracy  was  exposed, 
and  though  it  was  often  mischievously  abused,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  a  salutary  pre- 
caution, not  only  as  it  proved  a  timely  check  on  the 
ambition  of  aspiring  individuals,  but  as  it  allayed  or 
gave  vent  to  the  public  uneasiness,  which  might 
otherwise  have  broken  out  into  violence  and  blood- 
shed. 

These  changes,  and  the  influence  they  acquired  for  his  expui- 
their  author,  reduced  the  party  of  Isagoras  to  utter  ^^^^^ 
weakness,  and  they  saw  no  prospect  of  maintaining 
themselves  but  by  foreign  aid.  Isagoras  had  courted 
the  favour  of  Cleomenes,  when  he  came  on  his  last 
expedition  ;  as  it  was  reported,  by  overlooking  his 
familiarity  with  his  wife.  He  now  solicited  his  as- 
sistance, and  at  his  suggestion  the  Spartan  king  sent 
a  herald  to  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  imputation 
against  the  Alcmreonids,  and  to  require  the  expulsion 
of  the  accursed  race.  Cleisthenes,  against  whom  the 
attack  was  principally  directed,  either  dreading  the 
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CHAP,  cry  which  had  so  often  proved  disastrous  to  his  house, 
i  '  ,  or  unfiling  to  expose  his  country  to  invasion  on  his 
own  account,  withdrew  from  Athens ;  but  Cleomenes, 
encouraged  rather  than  appeased  by  this  concession, 
soon  followed  his  herald  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
to  reduce  the  Athenians  under  the  dominion  of 
Isagoras.  He  brought  but  a  small  force  with  him  ;  yet 
the  people,  dismayed  by  the  absence  of  their  leader, 
suffered  him  at  first  to  act  as  if  he  was  absolute  master. 
He  began  by  banishing  seven  hundred  families  de- 
signated by  Isagoras,  and  then  proceeded  to  supj)ress 
the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  to  lodge  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Three  Hundred  of  his 
friend's  partisans.  When  however  the  councillors 
resisted  this  attempt,  the  people  took  heart,  and, 
Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  having  occupied  the  citadel, 
rose  in  a  body,  and  besieged  them  there.  As  they 
were  not  prepared  to  sustain  a  siege,  they  capitulated 
on  the  third  day  :  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  Avith  the  Lacedsemonian  troops,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  adherents  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  All  Avere  put  to  death, 
and  Cleisthenes  and  the  seven  hundred  banished 
families  returned  triumphantly  to  Athens. 
Spartan  In-  Jt  was  soou  heard  that  Cleomenes  was  making  active 
ITtka."  preparations  to  avenge  his  humiliating  defeat,  and  to 
restore  Isagoras.  The  Athenians  in  their  first  alarm 
sent  envoys  to  Sardis,  to  conclude  an  alliance  mth 
Persia,  or  rather  to  seek  its  protection.  As  this  em- 
bassy was  not  attended  with  any  immediate  eifect,  it 
will  be  more  fitly  noticed  when  we  come  to  the  history 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Persian  war.  Cleomenes 
having  collected  all  the  forces  he  could  raise  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  being  joined  by  his  colleague  Demara- 
tus,  invaded  Attica  on  the  side  of  Eleusis,  while  the 
Tliebans,  who  had  concerted  their  operations  with 
him,    took  the  towns  of   ffinoe,  and  H}'sia3  on   the 
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northern  frontier,  and  the  Chalcidians,  crossing  over     chap. 


XI. 


the  Athe- 
nians. 


from  Euboea,  ravaged  the  eastern  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians, for  the  present  neglecting  these  new  enemies, 
marched  with  all  their  forces  against  the  Spartans. 
But  before  battle  was  joined,  the  Corinthians,  ashamed 
of  beino^  made  the  instruments  of  Cleomenes  in  an 
unjust  quarrel,  quitted  the  army  and  returned  home, 
and  Demaratus,  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  re- 
fused his  concurrence.  The  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
allies,  seeing  the  two  kings  at  variance,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  Cleomenes  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  enterprise.  His  resentment 
against  his  colleague  produced  important  conse- 
quences ;  the  immediate  effect  of  their  disagreement 
was  a  law  which  the  Spartans  passed,  that  their  two 
kings  should  never  in  future  take  the  field  together. 
The  Athenians,  now  at  liberty  to  punish  the  aggres-  victories  of 
sion  of  their  northern  neighbours,  marched  toward  the 
Euripus  to  attack  Chalcis.  In  Boeotia  they  were  met 
by  the  Thebans,  whom  they  defeated  mth  great 
slaughter,  and  took  700  prisoners.  The  same  day 
they  crossed  the  Straits,  and  won  a  victory  over  the 
Chalcidians,  from  which  they  reaped  a  very  important 
advantage.  It  enabled  them,  after  they  had  conse- 
crated a  tract  of  land  in  the  Lelantian  plain  to  Athene, 
to  parcel  out  the  remaining  estates  of  the  great  Chal- 
cidian  lando-wners  among  4000  Attic  colonists^  who 
still  retained  their  connection  with  Athens,  and  as 
often  as  they  would  might  exercise  their  franchise 
there.  This  addition  to  the  Attic  territory  was  the 
more  valuable,  because,  while  it  provided  so  many 
famihes  with  a  maintenance,  it  afforded  means  of 
raising  a  body  of  cavalry,  the  force  in  which  Attica 
was  most  deficient.  The  fetters  in  which  the  Theban 
and   Chalcidian  prisoners    groaned,   till    they   were 
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CHAP,  ransomed,  were  hung  up  on  the  walls  of  a  temple  in 
■^  the  citadel,  as  a  monument  of  Athenian  valour,  and  a 
brazen  chariot  was  dedicated  to  Athene  as  a  tenth  of 
the  ransom,  with  an  inscription  commemorating  this 
first  achievement  of  the  emancipated  commonwealth. 
The  event  draws  a  remark  from  Herodotus  worthy  to 
be  quoted.  "  The  Athenians  then,"  he  says,  "  grew 
mighty.  And  it  is  plain,  not  in  one  matter  only, 
but  in  every  way,  that  liberty  is  a  brave  thing  :  seeing 
that  the  Athenians,  so  long  as  they  were  lorded  over, 
were  no  whit  better  men  at  feats  of  arms  than  any  of 
their  neighbours,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  rid  of  their 
lords,  they  got  far  ahead.  This  therefore  shows  that, 
while  they  were  kept  under,  they  cared  not  to  conquer, 
as  men  toiling  for  a  master  ;  but,  when  they  were  set 
free,  none  grudged  his  labour  for  his  own  good." 

The  Thebans  burnt  to  revenge  their  disgrace,  but, 
disheartened  by  their  late  defeat,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  the  Delphic  god  for  advice.  By  the  usual 
course  of  an  unintelligible  oracle,  and  an  ingenious 
interpretation,  they  were  directed  to  seek  aid  from 
iEorina,  which  at  this  time  had  attained  to  its  hiohest 
pitch  of  prosperity,  and  Avas  crowded  with  an  in- 
dustrious population,  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
adorned  with  the  finest  works  of  early  art.  They 
bore  a  mortal  grudge  against  the  Athenians  from  the 
recollection  of  what  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  an 
old  quarrel  that  had  arisen  between  the  two  states  on 
the  subject  of  Epidaurus,  and  they  now  readily  pro- 
mised their  aid  to  the  Thebans,  and,  while  the  latter 
renewed  their  hostilities  on  the  northern  frontier, 
crossed  over  with  a  squadron  of  galleys  of  war,  landed 
on  various  parts  of  the  Attic  coast,  plundered  many 
of  the  maritime  towns,  and  did  great  damage.  The 
Athenians  were  preparing  to  retaliate  without  delay 
on  yEgina,  in  spite  of  an  oracle,  dictated  apparently 
by  a  cautious  policy,  rather  than  by  any  unfriendly 
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spirit,  which  bad  them  put  off  their  vengeance   for      chap. 
another  generation,  when  their  attention  was  diverted  . 

from  this  quarter  by  inteUigence  of  a  new  danger. 
The  Spartans  had  by  this  time  detected  the  fraud 
that  had  been  practised  on  them  through  the  con- 
trivance of  Cleisthenes  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  and 
deeply  regretted  that  they  had  been  induced  to  ruin 
their  old  friends  the  Pisistratids  for  the  sake  of  a 
thankless  people.  Their  regret  was  embittered  by 
the  discovery  of  some  ancient  predictions,  which  Cleo- 
menes  professed  to  have  found  in  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Pisistratids,  and  which 
threatened  Sparta  with  manifold  injuries  from  the 
Athenians.  Seeing  then,  Herodotus  observes,  that  the 
Athenians  were  grooving  powerful,  and  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  submit  to  them,  and  reflecting  that 
if  they  were  left  at  liberty  they  Avould  become  a 
match  for  Lacedsemon,  but  that  if  they  were  made  to 
stoop  to  a  tyranny,  they  would  be  Aveak  and  sub- 
missive, for  these  reasons  they  sent  to  Sigeum,  where 
Hippias  was  then  dwelling,  and  invited  him  to  Sparta. 
When  he  arrived,  they  summoned  a  congress  of  Hippias  at 
deputies  from  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  in  their 
presence  lamented  the  wrong  they  had  done  to  the 
Pisistratids,  and  the  hurt  which  had  thence  ensued 
to  themselves,  and  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of 
curbing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that  all  should  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedition 
against  Attica,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Hippias 
to  the  station  from  which  they  had  deposed  him.  The 
greater  part  of  the  allies  however  appear  to  have  per- 
ceived, that,  though  it  might  Avell  suit  the  interest  of 
Sparta  to  keep  Attica  subject  to  a  creature  of  her  own, 
they  should  reap  no  fruit  but  shame  from  the  part 
they  were  called  upon  to  take  in  this  act  of  injustice. 
No  one  however  ventured  to  declare  his  dissent,  till 
the  Corinthian  deputy  Sosicles,  in  vehement  language, 
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CHAP,     remonstrated  with  the  Spartans   on  their  inconsist- 
.  ency,  in  establishing  at  Athens  a  form  of  government 

B.  c.  505.  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  own  institutions, 
and  recited  the  calamities  which  Corinth  had  endured 
under  the  tyranny  of  Periander.  His  eloquence  en- 
couraged the  other  deputies  to  declare  their  sen- 
timents, and  all  with  one  accord  loudly  exclaimed 
The  Spar-  agaiust  the  Spartan  proposal.  The  Spartans  were 
iT^thdr*^'^''  forced  to  yield  to  the  unanimous  wishes  of  their  allies, 
AUies.  and  to  abandon  their  design.  Hippias,  before  the 
congress  broke  up,  is  said  to  have  prophesied,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  Corinthians  w^ould 
have  the  greatest  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  saved 
Athens  from  the  Pisistratids.  He  soon  after  returned 
to  Sigeum,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Darius,  where  he  remained  for  many  years,  nourishing 
hopes  which  were  destined  to  be  signally  disappointed. 
But,  before  we  begin  to  relate  the  events  by  which  he 
was  brought  once  more  to  Attica,  it  ^vill  be  necessary 
to  turn  for  awhile  from  Greece  itself,  to  take  a  vicAV 
of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Greeks  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COLONIES  OF  THE  GREEKS,  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
ART  AND  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  HOMERIC  AGE  TO 
THE  PERSIAN  WAR. 

Legends  of  the  mythical  Colonies.  —  ^olian  Migration.  — 
Ionian  Migration.  —  Dorian  Colonies.  —  Greek  Colonies  in 
Italy  ;  in  Sicily.  ■ —  Cyrene.  —  Relation  of  the  Colonies  to 
the  parent  States.  —  Political  Institutions  of  the  Colonies.  — 
Revolutions  of  Cyrene.  —  Political  Union  of  the  Colonies.  — 
Ionian  Confederacy.  —  Lycian  Confederacy.  —  Factions  of 
Miletus.  —  Progress  of  Civilisation.  —  Milesian  Colonies.  — 
Commerce  of  the  lonians.  —  Opening  of  Intercourse  with 
■Egypt.  —  Cidtivation  of  the  Ai'ts.  —  Architecture.  —  Paint- 
ing.  —  Statuary.  —  Poetry.  —  Hesiod.  —  Epic  Dialect.  — 
Cyclic  Poets.  —  Lyrical  Poetry.  —  Origin  of  Prose  Com- 
position. —  History.  —  PhilosopJiy.  —  The  Ionian  School. 
—  The  Eleatic  School.  — ■  Philosophical  Literature.  —  Em- 
pedocles.  —  Pythagoras.  —  Pythagorean  Philosophy.  —  In- 
stitutions  of  Pythagoras ;  his  Pretensions.  —  Pythagoras 
at  Croton.  —  Object  of  his  Society.  —  Religion  of  Pythago- 
ras ;  his  political  Views ;  Constitution  of  his  Society ;  his 
Influence  at  Croton.  —  Parties  at  Sybaris.  —  Destruction 
of  Sybaris.  —  Suppression  of  the  Pythagorean  Society. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  is  connected  but  chap. 
partially,  and  in  varying  degrees,  with  that  of  the  ,  '^^" 
mother-country.  A  complete  description  and  enume- 
ration of  them  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. But  a  general  survey  of  them  is  necessary  to 
give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Grecian  world,  when,  dilated  beyond  its  original 
bounds,  it  comprised  extensive  tracts  of  coast  on  the 
seas  inclosed  by  the  three  ancient  continents ;  and  a 
sketch  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  ordi- 
nary condition,  and  relations  to  their  parent  states,  is 
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requisite  to  place  them  in  the  proper  light,  and  will 
contribute  to  illustrate  the  Greek  character,  and  its 
habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Some  of  them  how- 
ever will  demand  more  particular  notice,  partly  on 
account  of  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  the  course 
of  events  in  Greece,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  im- 
pulse which  they  gave  to  the  intellectual  progress  of 
their  nation,  and  of  the  human  race. 

We  pass  over  the  doubtful  legends  of  the  colonies 
planted  by  several  of  the  heroes  on  or  after  their  re- 
turn from  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  by  Agamemnon  and 
Calchas  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  by  the  sons  of  Theseus 
in  Thrace,  by  lalmenus  in  the  Euxine,  by  Diomed, 
Philoctetes,  Epeus,  Menestheus,  and  others  in  Italy, 
by  other  less  reno^^nied  adventurers  in  Africa  \  and 
by  the  never-resting  wanderer  Ulysses  in  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  AVest.  AVe  have  already  intimated 
that,  though  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood  in  these  stories,  they  appear  not 
to  have  been  wholly  groundless.  But  the  earliest 
Greek  colonies  which  can  safely  be  pronounced  his- 
torical, were  those  which  issued  out  of  the  event,  or 
rather  the  series  of  events,  commonly  called  the 
yEolian  migration.  This  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  the  great  movements  produced 
by  the  irruption  of  the  ^olians  into  Boeotia,  and  of 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  Achseans,  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  seeking  new  seats  in  the  East, 
are  believed  to  have  been  joined  in  Boeotia,  through 
which  they  were  passing  to  their  place  of  embarkation, 
by  a  part  both  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bceotia 
and  of  their  ^Eolian  conquerors.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  predominant,  not  in  numbers,  probably, 
but  in  influence  ;  for  from  them  the  migration  is  said 
to  have  been  called  the  Boeotian,  as  well  as  the  .Eolian. 
The  emigrants  were  headed  by  chiefs  who  claimed 
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descent  from  Agamemnon  \  and  the  main  body  em-  chap. 
barked  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  from  which  he  had  led 
the  Greek  armament  against  Troy.  They  took  the 
same  direction,  and  settled  first  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
Avhere  they  founded  six  cities.  Other  detachments 
occupied  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  foot  of 
Ida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus.  Tlijit  this  was  the 
real  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  these  iEolian  settler 
ments,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  on  this  account  to  reject  the  tradition 
that  a  migration  from  PtJoponnesus  toward  the  East 
had  begun  before  the  Dorian  conquest.  Orestes  him- 
self was  sometimes  said  to  have  led  an  Ach^an  colony 
to  Lesbos,  or  to  Tenedos  ;  according  to  others  he  only 
began  the  expedition,  and  died  in  Arcadia  ;  but  it 
was  prosecuted  by  his  son  Penthilus,  who  reached 
Thrace.  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  Gras,  the  son  of  Archelaus,  first  con- 
quered Lesbos.  Another  band,  conducted  by  Cleves 
and  Malaus,  likewise  descendants  of  Agamemnon,  is 
said  to  have  set  out  about  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Penthilus,  but  to  have  been  long  detained  in  Locris, 
near  mount  Phricium.  On  its  arrival  in  Asia,  it 
found  Pelasgians  still  in  possession  of  the  coast,  but 
reduced  to  great  weakness  by  the  Trojan  war.  The 
invaders  at  length  took  their  chief  town  Larissa,  by 
means  of  a  fort  built  in  its  neighbourhood,  which, 
as  a  city,  preserved  the  name  of  Neon  Teichos  (j^^ew- 
castle.)  They  then  founded  Cuma,  Avhich  from  their 
sojourn  near  the  Locrian  mountain,  obtained  the 
epithet  Phriconis,  and  became  the  princi^^al  of  the 
iEolian  cities  on  the  continent. 

The  inference  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  draw 
from  these  accounts  is,  that  the  Jllolian  migration 

'  An  Agamemnon,  king  of  Cuma,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux,  ix.  83.,  whose 
daughter  Demodice  was  said  by  some  authors  to  have  married  Midas  the  Phrygian, 
and  to  have  coined  the  first  money. 
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may  not  improbably  be  regarded  as,  in  its  origin,  a 
continuation  of  the  earlier  enterprises  of  the  Achaean 
B.C.  1040.  chiefs  against  the  same  part  of  Asia,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  an  effect,  not  of  necessity,  but  of  the  attractive 
influence  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  land  from  which 
the  heroes  of  a  former  generation  had  returned  laden 
with  spoil  and  glory.  But  it  would  seem  that  for 
ijiore  than  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
colonists,  new  adventurers  continued  to  flock  in, 
driven  from  home,  as  well  as  attracted  by  the  distant 
region.  The  ancient  ^Eolian  cities  on  the  main-land, 
those  of  ^iolis,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  amounted 
to  eleven :  but  about  thirty  others  were  founded  or 
occupied  by  Cuma  and  Lesbos  in  the  territory  of 
Priam,  which  the  Lesbians  seem  to  have  claimed  as 
legitimate  heirs  to  the  conquests  of  Agamemnon. 

Southward,  from  the  Hermus  to  the  Masander,  a 
tract  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  if  not  so 
exuberantly  fruitful  as  the  vale  of  the  Caicus,  and 
the  adjacent  plains  of  JEolis,  enjoyed  a  still  happier 
climate,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  adventurers  who  em- 
barked in  the  Ionian  migration.  They  were  mostly 
lonians,  who,  when  dislodged  by  the  Achasans  from 
their  seats  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  took  refuge  in 
Attica,  and  probably  assisted  in  repelling  that  invasion 
of  the  Dorians  in  which  Godrus  devoted  himself  for 
his  country.  Here  they  seem  to  have  been  joined  by 
other  fugitives  and  soldiers  of  fortune  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  in  particular  by  a  considerable  band 
of  Phocians.  Attica  could  not  aflbrd  a  permanent 
abode  for  these  strangers,  and  a  dispute  which  arose 
after  the  death  of  Godrus,  about  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  gave  them  leaders  from  the  royal  fiimily,  and 
perhaps  hastened  their  departure.  Medon,  the  heir 
apparent,  was  lame  ;  and  his  brother  Neleus  contended 
that  this  defect  disqualified  him  for  reigning.  But 
when  the  Delphic  oracle  decided  in  favour  of  Medon, 
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Neleus,  with  several  of  his  brothers  and  of  their  chap. 
Pyhan  clansmen,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
emigrants.^  In  their  passage  across  the  ^Egean  many 
formed  settlements  in  the  Cyclades  and  other  islands, 
and  in  process  of  time  Delos  became  a  common  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Ionian  race.  The  Asiatic  coast,  hence- 
forth called  Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
Chios  and  Samos,  were  at  this  time  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  various  origin,  some  of  which,  as  the  Carians, 
the  Leleges,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Cretan  colo- 
nists, had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  country, 
while  others  had  been  recently  driven  from  Greece  by 
causes  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  Ionian 
migration.  The  new  invaders  appear  readily  to  have 
united  with  all  but  the  Carians  and  the  Leleges,  who 
were  commonly  expelled  or  exterminated.  Twelve 
independent  states  were  gradually  formed,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  widely  different  elements  of 
which  they  were  composed,  a  diversity  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  dialects  which  they  spoke  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  all  assumed  the  Ionian  name, 
and  Avere  regarded  as  parts  of  one  nation.  Herodotus 
thinks  that  they  were  designedly  confined  to  this 
number,  which  was  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns 
abandoned  to  the  Acheeans,  and  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Ionian 
institutions  ;  yet  we  shall  see  reason  for  doubting 
whether  they  were  not  accidentally  reduced  to  it. 

These  twelve  colonies  were  Samos,  Chios  (the  chief 
town  in  each  bore  the  name  of  the  island),  Miletus, 
Myus,  Priene,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lehedus,  Teos,  Ery- 
thrcu,  Clazomence,  and  Phoccea.  The  accounts  left  to  us 
of  their  foundation  are  scanty,  and  not  always  easily 
reconciled.  We  shall  notice  some  of  them  to  show 
the  mixed  character  of  the  population.  Herodotus 
seems   to   consider  Miletus   as  the  place  where  the 

'  Paus.  vii.  2.  1.  &  3.     Tzetzes  Chiliad,  xiii.  Hist.  468.     ^lian.  V.  H.  viii.  5. 
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criAP.     original   settlers   might   boast  of  tlie  purest  Ionian 
■  blood.     This  was  the  seat  chosen  by  Neleus  himself. 
His  followers  massacred   all  the  males  whom  they 
found  there,   Carians    according   to   Herodotus,  and 
forced  the  women  to  become  their  wives.  ^    Herodotus 
does   not   mention    the   Cretans,    who,  according  to 
Ephorus,  inhabited  the  old  to^\^l  of  Miletus,  while 
Neleus  fixed  on  a  site  nearer  to  the  sea,  commanding 
four  harbours,   all  since  filled  up  by  the  depositions 
of  the  Mceander,  one  of  which  was  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  fleet.     Myus  and  Priene  were  also  wrested  from 
the  Carians,  the  former  by  Cydrelus,  a  bastard  son  of 
Codrus :  in  Priene  the  lonians,   headed  by  iEpytus, 
son  of  Neleus,  are  said  to  have  been  associated  vdih. 
Tliebans,  led  by  Philotas,  Avho  are  perhaps  no  other 
than  the  Cadmeans  mentioned  by  Herodotus  among 
the  foreign  tribes  who  shared  the  Ionian  conquest. 
The  same  dialect  was  spoken  in  these  three  towns. 
Androclus,  son  of  Codrus,  led  his  followers  to  Ephe- 
sus,   which  was   inhabited   chiefly   by   Leleges   and 
Lydians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  lonians.     But  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  (probably  of  Asiatic  origin)  in 
whom  the  Greeks  recognised  their  Artemis,  afibrded 
an  asyliun  to  a  considerable   number  of  suppliants, 
among  whom  were  women  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Amazons,  its  reputed  founders.     Colophon  was  in 
the  possession  of  Cretans,  who  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  earlier  Carian  population.    With  them  the  lonians, 
under  Damasichthon  and  Promethus,  sons  of  Codrus, 
agreed  to  dwell  on  terms  of  equality.     Another  son 
of  Codrus,   Andrsemon  or  Andropompus,   drove  the 
Carians  out  of  Lebedus.     Strabo  seems  to  intimate, 

'  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  133.)  considers  this  as  an  example  of  the  ordinarj'  practice  of 
the  early  Greek  colonists.  Herodotus  (i.  146.)  seems  to  speak  of  it  as  an  unusual 
case,  and  adds  that  the  women  transmitted  the  resentment  with  which  they  viewed 
their  rude  lovers  to  their  daughters,  whom  they  bound  by  oaths,  never  to  share 
their  meals  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  salute  them  by  their  names ;  perhaps  a 
legendary  explanation  of  some  peculiar  features  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
at  Miletus. 
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that  lie  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  position  at  a  neigh-  chap. 
bouring  place  called  Artis,  before  he  could  make  ,  '  , 
himself  master  of  the  to^vii.^  Teos  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied  by  Minyans  from  Orchomenus,  led 
by  a  chief  called  Athamas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  hero  of  that  name.  They 
were  intermingled  with  the  Carians  ;  and  the  lonians, 
on  their  arrival,  were  peaceably  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  colony,  Avhich  not  long  after  received  a  fresh 
band  of  adventurers  from  Attica,  commanded  by 
chiefs  of  the  line  of  Codrus,  and  another  from  Boeotia. 
It  seems  to  have  been  later  before  Erythra3  became  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  body :  for  Cnopus,  or  Cleopus, 
son  of  Codrus,  is  said  to  have  settled  there  with  a 
band  of  followers  collected  from  all  the  Ionian  cities. 
He  found,  it  is  said,  a  population  composed  of  Cretans, 
Carians,  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians  ^,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  amicable  union. 

All  these  towns  were  in  existence,  some  perhaps 
flourishing,  before  the  Ionian  migration ;  but  Clazo- 
menas  and  Phoca3a  owed  their  origin  to  that  event. 
Clazomena3  was  founded  by  Ionian  wanderers,  mingled 
with  a  larger  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  quitted 
Cleonse  and  Phlius  after  the  Dorian  invasion :  a 
coalition  indicating  a  national  affinity,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  early  history  of  Peloponnesus.  Phocaea, 
lying  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Ionia,  was  built  on 
ground  obtained  by  compact  from  the  Cuma^ans,  by 
a  colony  of  Phocians.  They  had  been  furnished  with 
the  means  of  transport  by  two  Athenians,  Philogenes 
and  Damon,  who  shared  their  fortunes.  Yet  the 
lonians  would   not    acknowledge  them  as  brethren, 

'  xiv.  p.  633.   KaTa\a€6iJ.evos  t6ttov  Tiva  "Apriv. 

-  Pausanias  tells  us  (vii.  3.  7.)  that  the  Carians  had  settled  as  friends,  the 
Lyrians  as  kinsmen,  of  the  Cretans,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  followers  of 
Erythrus  son  of  Rhadamanthys  ;  and  that  the  Pamphylians  were  Greeks  who  had 
wandered  with  Calchas  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Their  name  probably  marked  a 
tribe  composed  of  many  races. 

VOL.  IL  H 
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CHAP,      until  they  had  accepted  princes  of  tlic  line  of  Codrus 
from  Erytlmc  and  Teos. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  share  the  lonians 
from  Attica  had  in  the  population  of  Chios.  The  poet 
Ion,  a  native  of  the  island,  and  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  related,  that  at  the  time  of  the  migration 
it  was  inhabited  by  Carians,  Abantes  from  Euboea, 
and  Cretans,  all  governed  by  a  prince  named  Hector, 
who,  though  of  Euboean  origin,  made  war  on  the 
Carians  and  Abantes,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
island ;  after  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
confederation.^  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  says,  that 
Esfertius  led  a  mixed  multitude  to  Chios,  but  does  not 
mention  the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  island  received  colonists  from 
Erythrte,  which  lay  on  the  opposite  coast,  as  we  find 
it  taking  a  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Erythrse^,  and 
as  they  were  distinguished  from  aU  the  other  Ionian 
cities  by  a  peculiar  dialect.  AYe  do  not  find  any 
more  distinct  account  of  the  mode  in  which  Samos 
attained  to  the  same  rank :  though  in  other  respects 
its  early  history  seems  somewhat  clearer.  It  had  re- 
ceived an  Ionian  colony  originally  sprung  from  Epi- 
daurus,  which  shared  it  with  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Leleges.  The  Ephesians  under  Androclus  made 
war  on  the  new  settlers,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
them  out  of  the  island.  A  part  crossed  the  sea  to 
Samothrace,  (which  according  to  some  authors  derived 
its  name  from  them,  having  been  before  called  Dar- 
dania,)  and  there  united  with  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelas- 
gians :  but  another  body  seized  a  place  called  Anaea, 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia,  and  there  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  returning   to    Samos.       They  found 

'  Paus.  vii.  4.  9. 

*  AthenaDus,  vi.  p.  259.,  from  Hippias,  an  Erythrsean  author,  who  related  that 
Cnopus  was  murdered  at  sea  by  some  false  friends,  who  with  aid  afibrded  by  the 
tyrants  of  Chios,  Amphiclus  and  Poljtecnus,  established  an  oppressive  oligarchy 
at  Erythra,  which  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  Hippotes  brother  of  Cnopus. 
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means  of  doing  so  ten  years  after,  and  ejected  the 
Ephesians.  It  must  have  been  after  this  event  that 
they  took  their  place  in  the  Ionian  body,  to  which 
indeed  their  origin  gave  them  a  claim,  though  they 
were  not  governed  by  Attic  princes,  but  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Epidaurian  kings.  It  was 
perhaps  a  necessary  concession  to  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  the  island.  We  are  the  less  entitled  to 
suppose  that  any  other  lonians  were  blended  ^nth. 
them,  as  the  dialect  of  Samos  was  peculiar  to  itself. 

To  these  twelve  cities  another  was  subsequently 
added,  which  has  had  the  extraordinary  fortune  to 
retain  its  name  and  its  prosperity  to  the  present  day. 
This  was  Smyrna :  according  to  Herodotus  originally 
an  iEolian  colony,  treacherously  seized  by  a  body  of 
exiles  from  Colophon :  but  another  account,  resting 
apparently  on  better  authority,  represents  it  as  first 
founded  by  lonians  from  Ephesus,  where  a  part  of  the 
ancient  town  once  bore  the  name  of  Smyrna.^  It 
was  wrested  from  these  settlers  by  the  JEolians,  and 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.  Compare  K.O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  ancient 
Greece,  c.  v.  §  2.  The  yEolian  origin  of  Smyrna  is  maintained  by  Welc-ker, 
{Derep.Cycl.  p.  142.)  who  suspects  that  Strabo's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  an  inversion  of  the  genuine  tradition,  and  Bode  (  Gesch.  tier  Hdlenischen 
Dichtkunst,  pp.  230.  232.).  The  principal  testimony  to  which  they  appeal,  beside 
that  of  Herodotus,  i.  149.,  is  the  poetical  fragment  in  Herodot.  De  Pita  Homeri,  14. 
where  the  \aol  ^pihcuvos,  that  is,  Cumani  ex  Locrensium  monte  Phricio  jvogressi, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  founders  :  invpyecaav  AioAiSa  'S.fMpvfjv.  This  may  be  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  at  an  early  period  —  how  early  who  can  say  ?  —  the  ^liolians 
claimed  Smyrna  as  their  colony.  Welcker  also  alleges  the  authority  of  Mimnermus. 
But  this  can  hardly  t)e  allowed  to  w^igh  more  with  us  than  it  did  with  Strabo,  who 
quotes  the  lines  in  which  Mimnermus  speaks  of  the  JEolian  Smyrna  in  the  same 
passage  (xiv.  p.  634. )  where  he  himself  relates  that  Smyrna  was  a  colony  of 
Ephesus.  The  language  of  writers  in  the  Alexandrian  period,  as  Callimachus  in 
Athcn.  vii.  p.  318.  B.  cited  by  Bode,  can  hardly  add  any  strength  to  the  testimony 
of  the  elder  authors.  Velleius,  i.  4.,  does  not  say  of  Smyrna,  as  Welcker  seems  to 
interpret  his  words,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Lesbos.  He  only  says  : 
^Eolii  .  .  .  clara.s  iirbes  condiderunt  Smyrnam,  Cymen,  Larissam,  Myrinam,  Ality- 
Icnemquc,  et  alias  urbes  qua  sunt  in  Lesbo  insula.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  all 
this  forms  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence.  Nor  have  T  any  thing  to  oppose  to  it 
but  the  fact,  indisputably  attested  by  Callinus,  that  either  the  whole  or  at  least  a 
large  part  of  Ephesus  was  anciently  called  Smyrna.  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  as  Strabo  explains  it  ;  especially  as  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly relates  that  the  jEolians  who  were  expelled  from  Smyrna  were  distributed 
among  the  eleven  remaining  yEolian  cities.  Athena-us,  xv.  p.  6S8.  0.  remarks  : 
fj-v^pa  rj  (rjxvpva  ■nap'  AioKtvai,  eVeiSTy  ra  iroWa  toiv  ixvpuv  Sia,  crfivpvrjs  eV/cei/o^'tTo. 
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the  Coloplionian  retugees,  though  they  acquired  it  by 
violence,  might  be  considered  as  asserting  a  rightful 
claim.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  distorted  form  of  the 
same  account,  which  describes  Smyrna  as  having 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  a  town  called  Melite,  the 
thirteenth  of  the  list,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  other  twelve.  ^  But  the  whole 
story  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  reason  assigned  by 
Herodotus  for  the  number  of  the  Ionian  states. 

The  south-west  corner  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and 
the  neighbouring  islands,  were  occupied  nearly  at  the 
same  period  by  colonists  of  a  different  race.  Several 
of  the  Dorian  conquerors  themselves  were  draAvn  into 
the  tide  of  migration,  and  led  bands,  composed  partly 
of  their  own  countrpiien,  and  partly  of  the  conquered 
Achieans,  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  expeditions  is  that  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  of  the  Argive  Alth£emenes, 
who,  lea\dng  one  division  of  his  followers  in  Crete, 
proceeded  with  the  rest  to  Rhodes,  where,  according 
to  a  legend  which  probably  arose  out  of  this  colony, 
the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  had  founded  the  cities  of 
Lindus^  lalysus^  and  Camirus,  before  the  Trojan  war. 
About  the  same  time  Halicarnassus  was  founded  by 
Dorians  from  Troezen,  and  Ctiidus,  on  the  same  coast, 
by  others  from  Laconia :  a  third  band  from  Epidaurus 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which  rivalled  its 
parent  in  the  worship  of  Esculapius.  These  six 
colonies  formed  an  association,  from  which  several 
others  of  the  same  race,  and  in  their  neighbourhood, 
were  excluded,  and  which,  after  Halicarnassus  had 
been  compelled  to  "\\'ithdraw  from  it,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Dorian  jjentaj^oUs.  Rhodes  was 
probably  the  parent  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  several  of  which  were 
ascribed   to   Argos,  from  which  she  herself  sprang. 


'  Vitruvius,  iv.  1. 
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She  may  also  have  contributed  to  form  the  Greek     chap. 

.  .  .  .  XII. 

population  of  Lycia^  a  race  renowned  for  its  heroic  .  "  . 
valour,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions  ; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  question  its  Cretan  origin, 
and  its  early  connection  with  Greece,  Avhich  appears 
both  in  the  Homeric  story  of  Bellerophon,  and  in  the 
legend  that  the  country  owed  its  name  to  Lycus,  son 
of  the  Attic  king  Pandion.  We  even  find  traces  of 
Greek  adventurers  far  inland,  in  Pisidia,  where  the 
Leleges  formed  part  of  the  ancient  population,  and 
Selge,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Pisidian  towns, 
and  Sagalassus,  boasted  a  Laconian  origin.^ 

To  the  same  period,  the  century  follo^ving  the  Do- 
rian conquest,  may  probably  be  referred  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Cyprus,  though  most  of  them  claimed  a 
much  higher  antiquit}^,  and  ascribed  their  foundation 
to  the  heroes  who  had  fought  at  Troy :  as  Paphus  to 
the  Arcadian  Agapenor,  Amathus  and  others  to  fol- 
lowers of  Agamemnon,  Soli  to  the  sons  of  Theseus, 
Salamis  to  Teucer,  whose  son  Ajax  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  where  the  priests,  who  were  also 
princes  of  the  surrounding  district,  long  assumed  the 
names  of  Ajax,  or  Teucer.^ 

We  must  here  drop  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies, to  which  we  shall  shortly  return,  to  observe  their 
condition  and  progress.  A  long  interval  seems  to 
have  elapsed  before  the  state  of  the  mother  country 
gave  occasion  to  new  migrations,  and  then  they  took 
for  the  most  part  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  in  Greek  coio- 
the  course  of  the  century  foUomng  the  beginning  of  JJ^'^"' 
the  Olympiads,  that  the  Greeks  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  spread  so  far  over  the 
south  of  Italy,  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  Great,  or 
the  Greater,  Greece.      These  colonies,  like  those  of 

1    Strabo,  xii.  p.  670.      'S.iX-yy)  ical  e'l  apxvs  vnh  AaKfSai/xoviwv  iKriaQi)  ttoAw  koX 
en  irpdrfpov  virh  \id\xo-vTos.     On  Sagalassus  see  Miilier,  Dorians,  i.  ti.  §  11. 
'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  672. 
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CHAP.  Asia,  were  of  various  origin,  some  ^^olian  or  Achaean, 
,  '  "  .  some  Dorian,  some  Ionian.  The  lonians  led  the  way  ; 
and  the  city  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  perhaps  originally 
inhabited  by  an  Ionian  race,  but  which  is  said  to  have 
received  Athenian  settlers  both  before  and  after  the 
Trojan  war,  sent  out,  if  not  the  first  Greek  adventurers 
who  explored  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coast,  yet  the 
first  who  were  kno"\vn  to  have  gained  a  permanent 
footing  there.  Indeed,  according  to  a  generally  re- 
ceived tradition,  Cuma,  in  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards called  Campania,  was  founded  by  a  Chalcidian 
colony,  in  the  middle  of  the  century  following  the 
return  of  the  Heracleids ;  and  one  of  the  dates  as- 
signed for  its  foundation  would  even  make  it  precede 
that  of  the  JEolian  Cuma,  from  which  the  Campanian 
city  was  believed  to  have  derived  both  its  name  and 
a  part  of  its  population.  It  seems  better  to  suppose 
that  its  antiquity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  than 
that  it  owed  its  name  to  a  third  Cuma  in  Euboea, 
which  is  otherwise  totally  unknown.  But  it  is 
singular  that,  according  to  the  common  calculation, 
for  three  centuries  no  adventurers  followed  in  the 
same  track ;  and  that  even  then,  if  we  may  believe 
Ephorus,  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  was  the 
result  of  a  fortunate  chance,  which  revealed  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  and  the  weakness  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, to  Theocles,  an  Athenian,  who  was  driven  upon 
its  coast.  Till  then  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  been 
deterred  no  less  by  the  ferocity  of  the  islanders,  than 
by  the  Etruscan  pirates  who  infested  their  waters. 
On  his  return  to  Greece,  Theocles  first  endeavoured 
to  induce  his  fellow  citizens  to  send  out  a  colony  to 
Sicily,  and  when  he  failed  in  this  attempt,  addressed 
himself  to  the  Chalcidians,  with  whom  he  was  more 
successful.^  Chalcis  was  at  this  time,  as  for  more 
than  two  centuries  afterward,  under  the  government 

'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  267, 
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of  the  great  landowners,  who  seem  to  have  had  po-  chap. 
litical  motives  for  encouraging  emigration  among  the  ,  '  . 
poorer  citizens.  It  had  perhaps  already  planted 
several  colonies  in  the  peninsula,  which,  with  the 
three  branches  that  it  throws  out  toward  the  south- 
east, forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of 
the  ^gfean  sea,  and  which  hence  acquired  the  name 
of  Chakidice,  though  a  considerable  part  of  its  Greek 
population  was  derived  from  Eretria,  the  neighbour 
and  rival  of  Chalcis.  The  isle  of  Naxos  also  took  a 
part  in  the  colony  which  Theocles  led  from  Chalcis  to 
the  west :  a  part  so  important,  that  the  name  of 
Naxos  was  given  to  the  to^vn  which  it  founded  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  though  Chalcis  was  acknow- 
ledged as  its  parent.  The  date  of  this  event  may  be 
most  probably  fixed  at  01.  xi.  2.  b.  c.  735.^ 

Sicily  was  at  this  time  inhabited  by  at  least  four  in  siciiy. 
distinct  races  :  by  Sicanians,  whom  Thucydides  con- 
siders as  a  tribe  of  the  Iberians,  who,  sprung  perhaps 
from  Africa,  had  overspread  Spain  and  the  adjacent 
coasts,  and  even  remote  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
by  Sicels,  an  Italian  people,  probably  not  more  foreign 
to  the  Greeks  than  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  progress  of  the  Oscan  or 
Ausonian  race,  and  in  their  turn  had  pressed  the 
Sicanians  back  toward  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  island,  and  themselves  occupied  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  it  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  whole.  Of  the 
other  races  the  Phoenicians  were  in  possession  of  several 
points  on  the  coast,  and  of  some  neighbouring  islets, 
from  which  they  carried  on  their  commerce  with  the 
natives.  The  fourth  people,  which  inhabited  the 
towns  of  Eryx  and  Egesta,  or  Segesta,  at  the  western 
end  of  the  island  and  bore  the  name  of  Elymians, 

'  This  however  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  Conon.  20.  There  is  no  proof 
that  Conon 's  Theoclus  is,  as  Raonl  Rochette  assumes  (  Hist,  des  Col.  Gr.  iii.  p.  202. ) 
the  same  person  with  Theocles  the  founder  of  Naxos. 
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CHAP,  was  probably  composed  of  diiferent  tribes,  varjdng  in 
,  their  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  Greeks ;  though  we 
cannot  adopt  the  Greek  legend,  which  represented 
them  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  mixed  with  Phocians, 
or  with  followers  of  Philoctetes ;  and  Thucydides 
himself  seems  to  mark  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition, 
when  he  observes  that  the  Chalcidians  under  Theocles 
were  the  first  Greeks  who  gained  a  footing  in  Sicily. 

The  Sicels  and  the  Phoenicians  gradually  retreated 
before  the  Greeks,  whose  colonies,  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  covered  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
island.  But  the  Sicels  maintained  themselves  in  the 
inland  and  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Phoenicians, 
or  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  them,  established 
themselves  in  the  west,  where  they  possessed  the 
towns  of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus,  destined,  under 
the  name  of  Palermo,  to  become  the  capital  of  Sicil}\ 
The  Chalcidians  of  Xaxos  soon  after  planted  the  new 
colonies  of  Leontium  and  Catana,  and  the  two  cities 
which  command  the  straits  were  also  of  Chalcidian 
origin.  The  peculiarly  advantageous  site  of  Messina 
had  before  attracted  the  Sicels,  who,  from  the  form  of 
its  harbour,  gave  their  town  the  name  of  Zancle  (a 
sickle).  It  was  then  seized  by  pirates  from  the 
Italian  Cuma,  who  were  afterwards  strengthened  by 
new  adventurers  from  Chalcis.  Rhegium  is  said  to 
have  been  founded,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  by  a  band  of  Chalcidians,  who  had 
been  consecrated  to  Apollo,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  Sacred  Spring,  to  avert  a  famine,  and  were 
joined  by  Messenian  exiles  forced  to  quit  their  coun- 
try on  the  fall  of  Ithome.^ 

But  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which  rose  to  the 

'  Strabo  and  Heraclides  assign  a  different  epoch  and  motive  for  this  Messenian 
migration,  which  they  refer  to  the  civil  dissensions  in  Messenia  which  preceded  the 
first  war.  But  the  Messenians  who  went  into  exile  as  partisans  of  Androclus, 
seem  from  Paus.  iv.  14.  3.  (quoted  by  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  1.  9.)  not  to  have  left 
Peloponnesus. 
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highest   pitch    of  prosperity   and   renown,  were    of     chap. 

Dorian  foundation.     Of  tliese  Syracuse  was  founded  ^ ^"' 

the  year  after  Naxos  by  Corinthians  under  a  leader 
named  Archias,  a  Heracleid,  and  probably  of  the 
ruling  caste,  who  appears  to  have  been  compelled 
to  quit  his  country,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  in- 
dignation which  he  had  excited  by  a  horrible  outrage 
committed  in  a  family  of  lower  rank.^  He  was  ac- 
companied by  another  Heracleid,  Chersicrates,  whom 
he  left  with  a  division  of  his  followers  in  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  then  inhabited  by  Liburnians,  and  by  a 
colony  of  Eretrians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Corin- 
thians. Corcyra  was  only  one,  though  the  most  im- 
portant of  a  series  of  colonies  planted  by  Corinth  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  sea. 
Syracuse  became  in  course  of  time  the  parent  of  other 
Sicilian  cities,  among  which  Camarina  was  the  most 
considerable.  Megara^  which  had  not  long  become 
independent  of  Corinth,  followed  her  ancient  sovereign 
in  this  field  of  enterprise,  though,  as  her  position 
naturally  directed  her  attention  to  an  opposite  quarter, 
her  most  flourishing  and  celebrated  colonies  lay  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosporus,  where, 
about  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Eome,  she 
planted  the  future  rival  of  the  eternal  city,  Byzantium. 
In  Sicily,  Megarian  adventurers,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes, succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  at  Hybla^ 
which  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a  Sicel  chief,  and  was 
henceforth  called  the  Eyhlwan  Megara^  but  became 
most  famous  as  the  mother  of  the  aspiring  and  ill- 
fated  Selinus.  (b.  c.  628.)  Forty-five  years  after 
Syracuse  Gela  was  founded  by  a  band  collected  from 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  chiefly  from  Lindus,  and  about  a 
century  later  (b.  c.  582)  sent  forth  settlers  to  the 
banks  of  the  Acragas,  where  they  built  Agingentuin. 
Himera^  long  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  north  side 

'  Plutarch,  Am,  Narr.  ii. 
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CHAP,      of  the  island,  was  peopled  by  a  colony  composed  of 
.  Chalcidians  from  Zancle,  and  of  Dorians,  exiles  from 

Syracuse. 

Within  a  half  a  century  after  the  Greeks  first  set 
foot  in  Sicily,  they  founded  most  of  the  great  cities 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  rivals  Syharis  and  Croton 
were  both  of  Achssan  origin,  though  in  the  former  the 
Acha3an  colonists  were  accompanied  by  Troezenians, 
whom  they  afterwards  expelled,  and  the  latter  received 
settlers  from  Laconia,  who  may  have  been  accompanied 
by  some  Dorians.  Such  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Locri,  called,  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
montory, Zeph}T:'ium,  the  Epizephyrian.  The  ancients 
themselves  were  not  agreed  whether  it  was  founded 
by  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  or  by  those  of  the  Crissa^an 
gulf.  It  seems  clear  that  it  owed  a  part  of  its  popu- 
lation to  the  aristocratical  jealousy  of  the  parent  state, 
which  excluded  the  offspring  of  marriages  contracted 
between  parties  of  unequal  birth,  from  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights.^  At  Locri  also  the  Achaeans,  and 
perhaps  the  Dorians,  of  Laconia,  took  a  share  in  the 
colony.  Tarentum,  occupied,  on  the  occasion  already 
related,  by  Laconian  settlers  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  seems  to  have  been  still  earlier  peo- 
pled by  a  Hellenic  race,  though  they  are  variously 
described  as  Cretans,  or  Achaeans.  Subsequently 
Sybaris  invited  a  new  colony  of  Achaeans  to  take 
possession  of  Metapontum,  which,  according  to  the 
coimnon  Greek  tradition,  had  been  before  founded,  in 
the  general  dispersion  of  the  Eeturn  from  Troy,  by 
followers  of  Nestor :  Ephorus,  perhaps  on  better  his- 
torical ground,  related  that  its  first  founder  was  a 
chief  named  Dauhus,   who   ruled  at   Crissa.      The 

'  See  Heyne,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  46.  The  new  fragments  of  Polybius  (Mai.  ii.  p.  384.) 
represent  the  Locrians  to  have  been  allies  of  Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war, 
■which  is  also  intimated  by  Eustathius  on  Dion.  p.  364.  But  it  does  not  appear 
how  they  otherwise  confirm  the  participation  of  Sparta  in  the  colonisation  of  Locri, 
as  MiiUer  remarks  in  a  note,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  of  the  English  translation. 
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dominion  of  the  Greeks  in  this  region  was  extended     chap. 
and  secured  by  several  flourishing  colonies  of  the  .    ^    '    . 
greater  cities,  among  which  Posidonia  (Psestum),  by   b.  c.  C32. 
its  ruins,  still  attests  the  ancient  power  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Sybaris. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  cyrenc. 
era,  a  country  perhaps  still  richer  and  more  delightful 
than  any  hitherto  mentioned  was  opened  to  the  Greeks. 
We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  migration  in 
which  Theras  led  a  colony,  chiefly  of  the  Minyan  race, 
from  Laconia  to  the  island  then  called  Calliste,  which 
is  said  from  him  to  have  taken  the  name  of  Thera.^ 
We  do  not  venture,  amid  the  contradictory  statements 
of  the  ancient  authors  on  a  subject  in  its  o^svn  nature 
obscure,  to  determine  the  causes  which,  between  four 
and  five  centuries  later,  induced  Battus,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Thera,  to  undertake  an  expedition 
to  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  One  account  represents 
his  enterprise  as  the  result  of  civil  discord  ^ ;  and  this, 
though  seemingly  at  variance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
two  places  where  the  truth  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  best  kno^\^l^,  is  not  more  inconsistent  with  them 
than  they  are  with  each  other,  and  differs  from  them 
chiefly  in  the  most  marvellous  and  improbable  parti- 
culars of  the  story.  Our  curiosity  might  be  more 
reasonably  excited  to  inquire,  how  it  happened  that 
no  Greek  colonists  had  taken  the  same  course  before. 
A  rumour  at  least  of  the  fertility  of  Libya  had 
reached  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as  appears 
from  the  fable  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  he  speaks  of  it  in  describing  the  wander- 
ings of  Menelaus.  Yet  in  the  legend  of  Battus  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  still  an  unknown  country  at 

'  The  change  of  name  has  also  been  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Calliste  was  a  corruption  of  a  Phoenician  word,  signifying  the  chase,  which  is  also 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  name  Thera. 

*  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.iv.  10. 

'  For  the  traditions  of  Thera  and  Gyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  150 — 157. 
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CHAP.  Thera,  when  he  embarked  on  his  expedition,  and  to 
>  ^  ^'  ■  have  been  discovered  only  under  the  especial  guidance 
of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  part  of  Africa  where  the 
Theragans  finally  settled,  after  a  short  sojourn  on  a 
small  island  near  the  coast,  was  the  singular  table- 
land which  arises  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  greater 
Syrtis.  Inclosed  between  the  sea  and  the  desert,  and 
defensible  on  the  side  where  it  is  least  difficult  of 
access,  this  favoured  region  seems  destined  by  nature 
for  the  seat  of  a  powerful  maritime  state.  Blest  with 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth,  and  with  a  pure  and 
temperate  air,  it  seemed,  beyond  almost  every  other 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  invite  the  industry  of 
a  people  like  the  Greeks  to  draw  forth  its  manifold 
treasures.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  overlooked  or  neglected  by 
the  Phoenicians :  perhaps  because  their  attention  was 
early  drawn  from  Sicily  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
and  thence  to  the  west  of  Europe.  At  the  distance 
of  ten  miles  from  a  part  of  the  coast  which,  with  a 
little  aid  of  art,  afforded  a  commodious  harbour,  near 
the  gushing  spring  of  Cyre^  the  Greeks  founded 
Cyrene^  and  soon  converted  the  adjacent  land  into  a 
luxuriant  garden,  while  they  extracted  from  its  rocky 
basis  the  materials  of  imperishable  monuments. 
Cyrene  became,  as  Pindar  expresses  it,  the  root  of 
other  cities  ;  perhaps  of  several  which  have  been 
forgotten.  Four  of  them  —  its  port  ApoUonia,  Barce, 
Tauchira,  and  liesperis^  which  seemed  by  its  fortunate 
position  to  rival  or  realise  the  fabulous  garden  of  the 
Hesperides  —  composed,  -with  the  capital,  what  in 
later  times  was  called  the  Cyrenaic  pentapolis. 

The  tribes  which  preceded  the  Greeks  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  region  appear  to  have  made  room  for 
them  Avithout  any  struggle :  they  are  even  said  to 
have  served  as  guides  to  the  new  settlers,  whom  they 
probably   found   useful  neighbours,   as   a   European 
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colony  would  be  to  the  Bedouins  who  now  range  over  chap. 
the  same  tracts.  But  their  habits  must  have  kept  the  .  '  , 
two  races  completely  apart  from  each  other :  and  the 
legend  of  the  sons  of  Antenor,  who  had  accompanied 
Helen  from  Troy,  and  terminated  their  wanderings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cyrene,  where  they  afterwards  received 
religious  honours,  may  have  been  founded  simply  on 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
friendly  barbarians,  in  whose  land  they  had  peaceably 
fixed  their  seats. ^  Afterward  however,  in  the  reign  of 
a  second  Battus,  grandson  of  the  first,  the  colony  was 
increased  by  a  great  influx  of  adventurers  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  who  were  invited  by  the  Cyrenjeans, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  share  the 
fertile  soil.  But  these  new  settlements  could  not  be 
formed  without  encroachino-  on  the  nei2:hbourin<r 
Libyans,  who,  too  weak  to  defend  their  territory, 
sought  aid  from  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  king  Apries 
sent  them  succours  ;  which  however  were  repulsed  by 
the  Greeks  with  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  the  Greek 
dominion  was  firmly  established  in  Cyrenaica, 

We  have  not  yet  surveyed  the  whole  extent  of  the 
colonies  founded  by  the  Greeks  during  this  period. 
But  as  those  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  will  be 
included  in  the  view  which  we  are  about  to  take  of 
the  progress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  it  may  be  most 
convenient  to  pause  here,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  few  remarks  on  certain  general  features  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  The  points  we  mean  to  touch  upon 
are  the  relation  in  which  the  colonists  mostly  stood 
to  the  parent  state,  and  the  political  forms  which 
arose  out  of  their  new  condition. 

The  migrations  of  the  Greek  colonists  were  com-  Relation  of 
monly  undertaken  with  the  approbation  and  en-  lo't^e^pa-^' 
couragement  of  the   states  from  which  they  issued  ;  rent  states. 

1  Pindar  Pyth.  v.  78.  and  Thrige,  Cyrene,  p.  79.  The  sons  of  Antenor  may 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  friendly  natives  in  a  foreign  land. 
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CHAR  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  motive  of  the 
.  expedition  was  one,  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country  was  mainly  concerned :  as  when  the 
object  was  to  relieve  it  of  superfluous  hands,  or  of 
discontented  and  turbulent  spirits.  But  it  was  sel- 
dom that  the  parent  state  looked  forward  to  any 
more  remote  advantage  from  the  colony,  or  that  the 
colony  expected  or  desired  any  from  the  parent  state. 
There  was  in  most  cases  nothing  to  suggest  the  feel- 
ing of  dependence  on  the  one  side,  or  a  claim  of 
authority  on  the  other.  The  sons,  when  they  left 
their  home  to  shift  for  themselves  on  a  foreign  shore, 
carried  with  them  only  the  blessing  of  their  fathers, 
and  felt  themselves  completely  emancipated  from 
their  control.  Often  the  colony  became  more  power- 
ful than  its  parent,  and  the  distance  between  them 
was  generally  so  great  as  to  preclude  all  attempts  to 
enforce  submission.  But  though  they  were  not  con- 
nected by  the  bands  of  mutual  interest,  or  by  a  yoke 
laid  by  the  powerful  on  the  weak,  the  place  of  such 
relations  was  supplied  by  the  gentler  and  nobler  ties 
of  filial  affection  and  religious  reverence,  and  by 
usages,  which,  springing  out  of  these  feelings,  stood 
in  their  room,  and  tended  to  suggest  them  where 
they  were  wanting.  Except  in  the  few  cases  where 
the  emigrants  were  forced,  as  outcasts,  from  their 
native  latnd,  they  cherished  the  remembrance  of  it  as 
a  duty,  prescribed  not  merely  by  nature,  but  by  reli- 
gion. The  colony  regarded  its  prosperity  as  mainly 
depending  on  the  favour  of  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
state  to  which  it  owed  its  birth.  They  Avere  invited 
to  share  the  newly  conquered  land,  and  temples  were 
commonly  dedicated  to  them  in  the  new  citadel,  re- 
sembling as  nearly  as  possible,  in  form  and  position, 
those  with  which  the}^  were  honoured  in  the  mother- 
country  :  their  images  here  renewed  the  old  model ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  priests  who  ini- 
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nistered  to  them  were  sometimes  brought  from  their     chap. 

ancient  seats. ^     The  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  con-   ,   '    ' , 

stantly  burning  on  the  pubKc  hearth  of  the  colony, 
was  taken  from  the  altar  of  Vesta  in  the  council-hall 
of  the  elder  state.  The  founder  of  a  colony,  who 
might  be  considered  as  representing  its  parent  city, 
was  honoured  after  his  death  with  sacred  rites,  as  a 
being  of  a  higher  order ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its 
turn  became  a  parent,  it  usually  sought  a  leader  from 
the  original  mother-country,  to  direct  the  planting  of 
the  new  settlement.  The  same  reverential  feeling; 
manifested  itself  more  regularly  in  embassies  and 
offerings  sent  by  the  colony  to  honour  the  festivals  of 
the  parent  city,  and  in  the  marks  of  respect  shown  to 
its  citizens  who  represented  it  on  similar  occasions  in 
the  colony.  But  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  this  feel- 
ing was  a  disposition  to  mutual  good  offices  in  seasons 
of  danger  and  distress. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  colonists  in  their  poiiHcai 
new  country,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  almost  of'thg"*^'""* 
every  where  established  themselves  as  conquerors,  in  colonies. 
a  land  already  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  partially 
if  not  entirely  dispossessed  its  ancient  owners.     The 
terms  on  which  they  might  live  with  those  of  the  old 
inhabitants  who  were   suffered  to   remain,  would  de- 
pend on  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.     But  in 
general  it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  even  where 
the  first  people  was  not  reduced  to  bondage  or  to 
absolute  subjection,  the  conquerors  would  maintain  a 
superior  station  in  tlieir  political  institutions.     But 
between  these  classes  many  other  gradations  of  rank 
were   frequently  introduced  by  the  accession  of  new 
adventurers,  who,   though    willingly   received,  could 

'  The  existence  of  this  custom  however  rests  only  on  an  assertion  of  the 
scholiast  of  Thucyd.  i.  26.,  which  may  have  been  no  more  than  an  erroneous 
inference  from  his  author's  words  ;  but  it  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  analogy, 
and  perhaps  by  what  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  64.)  says  of  the  priesthood  at  Claros,  which 
has  been  referred  to  this  usage. 
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CHAP,  seldom  be  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
^  '^"'  witli  the  first  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mari- 
time position  and  pursuits  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
very  spirit  in  which  they  Avere  founded,  was  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  permanence  of  an  aristocratical 
ascendancy.  A  powerful  and  enterprising  common- 
alty soon  sprang  up,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
state  toward  a  complete  democracy  could  seldom  be 
restrained,  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
standard  of  property,  as  the  measure  of  political 
rights. 

As  in  the  period  of  the  early  migrations  which  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  was  almost  every  where  pre- 
valent in  Greece  itself,  it  was  probably  very  generally 
established  in  the  colonies.^  But  the  causes  just 
noticed,  incident  to  their  peculiar  situation,  tended, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
hereditary  chiefs,  and  gradually  to  reduce  it  to  a 
Revolutions  mcrc  shadow,  which  itself  finally  disappeared.  The 
of  cyrene.  }j jg^Q^y  Qf  Cyrcue  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  change  may  have  been 
effected  in  many  other  cases  which  are  not  recorded. 
The  kingly  government  had  been  preserved  in  the 
isle  of  Thera  long  after  it  had  been  almost  uni- 
versally abolished  elsewhere  among  the  Greeks.  The 
same  form  was  retained  at  Cyrene  for  some  gener- 
ations without  any  diminution  of  the  royal  authority. 
But  after  the  great  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the 
colony,  made,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  the  reign  of 
the  founder's  grandson,  the  second  Battus,  the  people 
seem  to  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  existinir 
institutions.  This  disposition  perhaps  found  no  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  itself  with  effect  under  his 
successor,  Arcesilaus  II.,  who  was  involved  in  a  do- 

'  Bode  (i.  p.  216.)  thinks  that  royalty  in  the  heroic  sense  of  the  word  was  never 
introduced  into  the  colonies,  meaning  perhaps  no  more  than  is  stated  in  the  text. 
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mestic  quarrel,  which  occasioned  a  revolt  of  his  chap. 
Libyan  subjects,  from  whom  he  suffered  a  disastrous  . 
defeat ;  and  he  was  soon  after  murdered  by  one  of 
his  brothers.  His  son  and  heir,  Battus  TIL,  was 
lame ;  and  this  defect  afforded  an  occasion,  or  pre- 
text, for  a  great  political  change,  the  need  of  which 
must  have  been  generally  felt  before.  The  Delphic 
oracle  was  consulted  on  the  means  of  remedying  the 
disorder  of  the  state  ;  and  under  its  sanction  a  citizen 
of  j\Iantinea,  named  Demonax,  pointed  out  no  doubt 
by  his  previous  reputation,  was  invited  to  assume  the 
office  of  mediator, —  in  other  Avords,  to  frame  a  new 
constitution.  He  began  by  determining  the  re- 
spective rights  of  the  old  and  the  new  colonists,  and 
distributed  them  into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers  formed  the  first, 
probably  with  some  peculiar  privileges.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deprive  the  king  of  all  his  substantial 
prerogatives,  leaving  him  only  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
a  domain,  and  certain  priestly  offices.  This  part  of 
the  work  of  Demonax  indeed  was  destroyed  in  the 
follo"\ving  reign  by  a  counter-revolution,  effected  with 
the  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  the  government 
then  became  in  fact  a  tyranny :  but  this  accidental 
result  does  not  affect  the  case,  as  an  example  of  a 
general  tendency,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  operation. 

The  Greek  colonies  which  covered  so  large  a  part  Political 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  though  comprising  a  great  "oioniel 
number  of  tribes  very  distantly  related  to  each  other, 
Avere  distributed,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  princi- 
pal masses,  each  bearing  a  name  indicating  a  supposed 
unity  of  descent.  The  lonians  moreover  recognised 
Athens  as  a  common  parent :  a  relation  which  could 
not  be  claimed  in  so  strict  a  sense  either  by  Thebes 
with  regard  to  the  ^Eolians,  or  by  Argos,  or  Sparta, 
with  reo;ard  to  the  Dorians.  In  each  case  however 
the  feeling,  or  the  assumption,  of  a  national  affinity 

VOL.  II.  I 
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CHAP,  "vvas  strcngtlieiied  by  an  unbroken  geograpliical  con- 
.  nection :  and  it  might  have  seemed  an  almost  inevit- 
able consequence  of  such  proximity  of  origin  and 
position,  that  even  if  the  three  main  divisions  were 
kept  apart  from  one  another,  each  in  itself  should 
have  formed  a  compact  political  body.  But  causes 
similar  to  those  which  kept  the  European  Greeks 
asunder  operated  here  to  the  same  effect :  and  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  there  was  no  power  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  colonies  formidable  enough 
to  suggest  the  thought  of  a  permanent  combination 
of  their  forces.  In  fact  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
political  union,  properly  so  called,  was  ever  estab- 
lished even  among  the  cities  of  the  same  name :  the 
nearest  approach  to  one  consisted  in  periodical  meet- 
ings, founded  simply  with  a  religious  object,  for  the 
celebration  of  festivals  in  honour  of  a  tutelary  god, 
but  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  political  de- 
liberation, when  occasion  called  for  it.  With  regard 
to  the  iEolians  however,  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
jDossessed  even  such  a  centre  of  union :  and  it  is  on 
the  ground  of  analogy  only,  and  not  on  direct  evi- 
dence, that  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  held 
annual  assemblies  near  a  temple  of  Apollo,  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  at  Grynium.^  The  fact  is  left 
rather  suspicious  by  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who 
mentions  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  Dorians  and 
lonians.  Those  of  the  Dorians  took  place  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  who  derived  his  epithet  from  the 
Triopian  head-land,  where  it  stood :  games  were  cele- 
brated within  the  sacred  precincts ;  and  the  victors 
were  enjoined  to  dedicate  their  prizes,  bronze  tripods, 
to  the  god.  It  was  the  breach  of  this  ordinance 
which  caused  the  separation  of  Halicarnassus  from 
the  five  cities,  which  with  it  formed  the  original 
Dorian  Hexapolis.    We  may  hence  infer  how  slight 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  622.     Paus.  1.  21.  7. 
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the  connection  must  have  been.  The  meetings  of  the  chap. 
lonians  were  held  in  a  spot  at  the  northern  foot  of  •^"• 
mount  Mycale,  called  from  its  destination  —  that  of 
receiving  the  whole  Ionian  body  —  Panionium,  and 
consecrated  to  the  national  god,  Poseidon.  In  them 
too  the  religious  or  festive  object  was  almost  ex- 
clusively predominant.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  in  Ionian  con- 
early  times  there  was  among  the  lonians  a  tendency  ^®^^'"^'"y- 
of  disposition  and  of  circumstances  toward  a  closer 
union  than  subsisted  among  either  their  northern,  or 
their  southern  neighbours.  All  the  Ionian  cities, 
except  Samos,  were  ruled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  princes 
of  the  house  of  Codrus,  and  this  was  made  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  admission  into  the  confederacy. 
But  there  is  also  some  ground  for  beheving,  that  the 
eldest  prince  of  this  house  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over 
the  rest.  Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Phere- 
cydes,  that  Ephesus  was  anciently  the  capital  of 
Ionia,  as  the  seat  of  Androclus,  who  was  considered 
as  the  common  leader  of  all  the  Ionian  settlers  :  and 
he  mentions  that,  even  in  his  own  day,  there  were  at 
Ephesus  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings,  who  Avere 
distinguished  by  certain  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  exer- 
cised some  sacred  functions  which  were  originally 
attached  to  it.  No  great  stress  indeed  can  be  laid  on 
this  fact :  for  similar  vestiges  may  have  been  long  pre- 
served in  the  other  Ionian  cities,  and  have  disap- 
peared only  when  the  privileged  line  became  extinct. 
But  the  active  interference  of  Androclus  in  the  affairs 
of  other  Ionian  cities  may  be  allowed  strongly  to  con- 
firm this  statement  of  Pherecydes  :  and  when  we  find 
him  dislodging  the  Epidaurians  from  Samos,  and  after- 
wards protecting  Priene  against  the  Carians  —  the 
enterprise  which  cost  him  his  life  —  he  may  seem  to 
be  acting  as  chief  of  the  whole  body.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  Ionian  cities  were  soon  completely 
insulated  :    and  Miletus  in  particular,  even  if  Neleus 

I  2 
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CHAP,  was  reallv  the  Y0un2:er  brother,  would  not  have  lonoj 
,  '  '  ,  borne  the  superiority  of  Ephesus,  which  it  soon  greatly 
surpassed  in  wealth  and  power.  Ko  provision  was 
made  either  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  internal  tranquillity:  there  was 
no  common  treasure,  nor  tribunal,  nor  magistrate,  nor 
Lyciancon-  laws.  Yet  it  may  have  been  very  early,  though  the 
tederacy.  f'l^y^Q  jg  uncertain,  that  the  Lycians  set  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  advantages  of  a  close  federal 
union  might  be  reconciled  with  mutual  independence. 
They  distributed  their  twenty-three  cities  into  three 
classes :  the  cities  of  the  first  rank  possessed  each 
three  votes,  those  of  the  second  two,  those  of  the  lowest 
one,  and  each  contributed  to  a  common  fund  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight  in  the  common  council.  This 
was  held,  not  in  any  fixed  place,  so  as  to  raise  one 
city  to  the  rank  of  a  capital,  but  in  one  appointed  for 
the  time  by  common  consent.  A  supreme  magistrate 
and  other  officers  were  here  elected :  and  a  court  was 
instituted  for  the  decision  of  all  disputes  that  might 
arise  between  members  of  the  confederacy  :  the  cities 
contributing  in  proportion  to  their  rank  to  fill  the 
places  in  the  national  judicature  and  magistracy  :  in 
the  same  assemblies  were  discussed  all  questions  re- 
lating to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  united  states.  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  adopted  similar  institutions,  their  his- 
tory, and  even  that  of  the  mother  country,  might  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  became. 

But  whatever  ill  effects  may  be  attributed  to  their 
want  of  union,  it  does  not  seem  immediately  to  have 
checked  the  growth,  or  to  have  diminished  the  pros- 
perity of  the  several  cities.  They  may  perhaps  have 
shot  up  the  more  vigorously  and  luxuriantly  from 
the  absence  of  all  restraint.  This  advantaoe  un- 
doubtedly  also  resulted  from  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government,  which  probably  took 
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place  every  where  within  a  few  generations  after  the     chap. 
first  settlement,  though  the  good  was  balanced  by  . 

great  evils.  From  the  scanty  fragments  remaining 
of  the  internal  history  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  it  may 
be  collected  that  they  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  which  we  have  given  an  outline  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  and  that  they  suffered  much  from 
intestine  discord.  Thus  it  is  related  that  Miletus,  Factions  of 
after  the  overthrow  of  a  tyrannical  dynasty,  was  split 
into  two  factions,  designated  by  names  which  seem  to 
indicate  an  oligarchy  and  a  commonalty.^  The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  forced  to  take  extra- 
ordinary precautions  to  preserve  it.  Again  we  read  of 
a  struggle  between  the  wealthy  citizens  and  the  com- 
monalty, accompanied  with  the  most  horrible  excesses 
of  cruelty  on  both  sides."  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
is  the  period  to  which  Herodotus  refers,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  civil  war  which  lasted  for  two  generations 
at  Miletus,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  the  Parians, 
who  seem  to  have  committed  the  government  to  those 
lando"svners  who  had  shown  the  greatest  moderation, 
or  had  kept  aloof  from  the  contest  of  the  parties.  ^ 
These  convulsions  took  place  within  the  same  period 
in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the  summit  of  her  greatness 
as  a  maritime  state,  and  in  which  her  colonies  and 
her  commerce  were  extending  the  limits  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  opening  an  intercourse  between  its  most 
distant  regions.  How  far  political  changes  were  con- 
nected with  the  prime  spring  of  that  wonderful 
activity  which  was  displayed  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

'  Plut  Qu.  Gr.  32.  nAofrls  (IIAouTij  ?)  and  Xeipo^ax".  The  oligarchs  held 
their  councils  on  shipboard. 

2  Athen.  xii.  524.  from  Heraclides  Ponticus.  Here  the  commonalty  bears 
the  name  TepyiOes  —  that  of  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Teucrians  in  the  Troas. 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589.  Herod,  vii.  43.  Athen.  vi.  256.  —  They  are  a  rustic  popu- 
lation, and  crush  the  children  of  their  adversaries  to  death  on  their  threshing- 
floors  ;  the  opposite  party  revenges  itself  by  burning  them  alive  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

^  Herod,  v.  26. 
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CHAP,     more  especially  the  lonians,  in  the  seventh  and  sixtl 
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centuries  before  our  era,  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  fall  of  the  ancient  aristocracies 
which  succeeded  the  heroic  monarchy,  and  the  emu- 
lation between  a  growing  commonalty,  and  an  oli- 
garchy which  grounded  its  political  claims  solely  on 
superior  wealth,  Avere  conditions,  without  which  the 
Ionian  genius  would  not  have  found  room  to  expand 
itself  so  freely.  On  the  other  hand  the  inferior 
degree  in  which  the  Dorians  and  ^olians  were  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  may 
have  been  owing  to  their  political  institutions,  not 
less  than  to  a  difference  in  their  national  character. 
It  is  however  certain  that  in  the  two  centuries  just 
mentioned  the  progress  of  mercantile  industry  and 
maritime  discovery  was  coupled  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  nobler  arts,  and  the  opening  of  new  intellectual 
fields,  in  a  degree  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel 
before  the  beginning  of  the  latest  period  of  European 
civilisation. 
Progress  of  Among  tlic  sccoudary  impulses  which  forwarded 
civilisation,  ^jjjg  progress,  one  may  be  thought  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  mother  country.  Thucydides  fixes  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  as  the  epoch 
of  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building, which  was  first  adopted  at  Corinth,  and 
was  imparted  by  a  Corinthian  named  Ameinocles  to 
the  Samians.  It  seems  to  have  been  after  this  epoch, 
yet  not  much  later,  that  the  JMilesians  began  to  plant 
a  series  of  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  though  Cyzicus,  the  most  important  of  them, 
is  referred  to  an  earlier  origin.  ^     The  rivalry  of  the 

'  Eusebius  gives  two  dates,  b.  c.  756  andB.  c.  675.  Mr.  Clinton,  F.H.I,  a. 
756  and  675,  supposes  the  first  to  belong  to  a  Milesian,  the  second  to  a  Megarian 
colony,  mentioned  by  Lydus  de  Mag.  iii.  70.  ;  where  however,  unless  we  adopt  the 
conjecture  oiKicravTes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  sufficient  authority  for 
saying  that  Cyzicus  was  foimded  by  the  Megarians.  The  planting  of  other  Milesian 
colonies  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  took  place  nearly  at  the  same  time,  as 
Abydos,  Priapus,  and  Proconnesus,  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  Miletus  had  at 
least  a  share  in  the  second  settlement  of  Cyzicus. 
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riiocaeans,  who  founded  Lampsacus  on  the  same  chap. 
coast,  and  that  of  the  Megarians,  who  occupied  the  '^^' 
most  advantageous  positions  on  the  European  shore, 
may  have  urged  them  to  push  forward  into  a  wider 
field  of  enterprise,  and  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the 
long  dreaded  sea,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
traversed  many  centuries  before  by  the  Argonauts, 
but  seems  to  have  been  now  first  opened  for  ordinary 
navigation  by  the  Milesians.  To  them  is  attributed 
the  glory  of  having  changed  its  name  from  the  In- 
hospitable to  the  Hospitable,  the  Euxine ;  and  it  was 
to  the  struggles  which  they  had  to  maintain  with  the 
barbarous  hordes  on  its  coasts  that  they  owed  their 
once  proverbial  reputation  for  valour.^  Here  they  Miiesian 
planted  the  greater  part  of  their  numerous  colonies,  ^°^'^"''^'*- 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
eighty,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  lay  ahnost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine.  These 
colonies,  unlike  most  of  those  hitherto  mentioned, 
were  undoubtedly  founded  with  a  distinct  view  to 
commercial  advantages,  and  probably  remained  for  a 
time  in  close  connection  with  the  parent  city.  And 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing,  that  during  the 
same  period  Miletus  was  regarded  as  the  common 
protectress  of  the  Greek  settlers  in  this  region.  Hence 
perhaps  the  parental  title,  a  valued  distinction,  may 
in  some  instances  have  been  transferred  to  her,  and 
her  fecundity  may  have  been  exaggerated  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  the  other  cities  which  established 
colonies  on  the  same  coast.  Thus  Strabo  attributes 
to  Miletus  the  foundation  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea^  the 
most  western  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Euxine  :  and  adds  that  the  settlers  reduced 
the  Mariandynians,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  state 
of  bondage  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Spartan 
helots.     But  this  very  fact  strongly  confirms  the  tes- 

'   OoAa;  ttot'  i\aa.v  aAKif-ioi  MiAi'jcrjoj.     ALhcii.  xii.  26. 
I  4 
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timony  of  other  writers,  who  describe  Heraclea  as  a 
Megarian  colony^,  in  which  we  may  expect  to  find 
Dorian  institutions.  The  earliest  Milesian  settle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  planted  much  farther  east- 
ward :  for  Sinope^  though  its  history  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  has  apparently  the  best  claim  to  this 
precedence.^  It  became  in  its  turn  the  mother  of 
several  flourishing  cities.  Ajnisus,  on  the  same  coast, 
is  also  assigned  to  the  Milesians  by  Strabo,  on  the 
authority  of  Theopompus,  but  perhaps  with  no  better 
ground  than  Heraclea  ;  other  authors  ascribe  it  to  the 
Phocasans,  and  fix  the  epoch  of  its  foundation  four 
years  previous  to  that  of  Heraclea.^  Yet  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  the  southern  side  of  the  Euxine 
was  the  earliest  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonists ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  before  they  had  circumnavigated 
that  great  projection  of  the  Asiatic  coast  which  ter- 
minates toward  the  north  in  cape  Carambis,  they  may 
have  been  carried  across  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
which  became  in  later  times  one  of  the  principal 
granaries  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state. 
The  Euxine  had  already  lost  a  part  of  its  terrors 
before  any  Greek  navigator  ventured  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  Adriatic,  or  to  launch  out  beyond 
Sicily  into  the  Avestern  seas.  The  Phocoeans  had  the 
glory  of  opening  these  new  tracks  of  commerce,  in 
which  however  they  were  soon  followed  by  bold  and 
active  rivals.  In  the  Adriatic  they  were  probably 
attracted  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  by  the  lucrative 
traffic   in   amber,  for   which   this  river — which  at 


'  Scj-mnus,  Fr.  230.     Boeotians  also  took  part  in  it. 

^  Scymnus,  Fr.  210.,  speaks  of  a  Milesian,  named  Ambron,  as  the  first  founder 
after  the  mythical  times,  or,  at  least,  as  having  been  cut  off,  before  he  had  ac- 
complished his  undertaking,  by  the  Cimmerians.  While  this  people  was  over- 
running Asia,  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  between  678  and  629  b.  c, 
a  new  colony  seems  to  have  been  founded  with  better  success  by  Milesian  exiles. 
According  to  some  accounts  they  were  headed  by  a  Coan  named  Critias,  or  Critines. 
Steph.  B.  ^ivwTTti.    Eustath.  on  Dionys.,  p.  772. 

^  Scymnus,  181.  Not  forty  years,  as  is  stated  both  by  Raoul  Rochette  (Col. 
Gr.  iii.  p.  334.)  and  by  Mueller  (Orchoni.,  p.  291.). 
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length  was  identified  with  the  fabulous  Eiidanus^  the  chap. 
scene  of  the  fall  of  Phasthon,  over  which  his  sisters  ,  ^^^'  . 
dropped  their  glittering  tears^  — had  long  been  a  real 
channel.  The  date  of  their  first  adventure  in  the 
Adriatic  cannot  be  precisely  fixed :  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  later  than  the  beginning  of  their  voyages  to 
the  western  coasts  of  Italy,  where,  early  in  the  seventh 
century  b.  c,  they  gained  access  to  Etruria,  and,  as 
appears  from  the  story  of  Demaratus,  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Corinthians.  Herodotus  also  seems  to 
ascribe  the  still  more  important  discovery  of  Iberia 
and  Tartessus — the  Delta  of  the  Guadalquivir — to 
the  Phocseans.  But  perhaps  he  may  only  mean  that 
their  example  encouraged  other  adventurers,  who 
finally  outstripped  them.  For  in  the  thirty-fifth 
Olympiad  a  fortunate  Samian,  named  CoIebus,  reached 
Tartessus,  and  found,  as  Herodotus  says,  a  virgin 
mart,  from  which  he  carried  home  the  most  profitable 
cargo  ever  imported  by  a  Greek  merchant.  But  if 
the  Samian  led  the  way,  the  Phocaeans  did  not  long 
remain  behind  ;  and  they  acquired  so  great  favour 
with  the  Tartessian  king  Arganthonius,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  invited  the  whole  people  to  leave  Ionia, 
and  settle  in  his  dominions.  The  Rhodians  appear 
^■ery  early  to  have  pursued  the  same  direction  ;  though 
we  must  reject,  as  a  fabulous  legend,  the  statement 
that  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  many  years 
before  the  Olympiads,  and  even  settled  in  the  Balearic 
isles  soon  after  their  return  from  Troy.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  founded  Parthenope, 
perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  Cumceans,  as  its 
hiter  name  Neapolis  was  derived  from  a  new  colony 
of  Chalcidians  and  Athenians.  Hence  we  may  the 
more  readily  believe  that  they  established  themselves 
at  Rhode,  or  Rhodos  (Rosas  in  Catalonia),  before  the 

'  Hyginus,  F.  154. 
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Phocaeans  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  at  Emporiaj  (Ainpurias)  ;  and  wc  may  even 
suspect  that  the  Rhone  (Rhodanus)  was  named  after 
them.  If  so,  they  must  here  also  have  preceded  the 
Phoca3ans,  who  about  600  b.  c.  founded  their  most 
celebrated  colony,  Massilia^ — perhaps  on  Ligurian 
ground,  where  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
aid  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  whose  good-will  they  gained 
and  requited,  by  diffusing  among  them  the  arts  of 
civilised  life,  and  Grecian  usages  and  letters.  Miletus 
however  did  not  nesjlect  the  commerce  of  the  west : 
her  fleeces,  which  were  of  singular  fineness,  supplied 
the  luxury  of  Sybaris  with  clothes,  carpets,  and 
tapestry,  and  became  the  occasion  of  so  close  an  al- 
liance between  the  two  cities,  that  the  Milesians  dis- 
played their  grief  for  the  fall  of  Sybaris  by  a  public 


Opening  of 
intercourse 
witli  Egypt. 


Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Phocteans  were 
making  their  first  excursions  in  the  west  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  country  from  which,  according  to 
general  belief,  Greece  had  in  ancient  times  received 
the  germs  of  her  arts,  religion,  and  civility,  but  which 
had  long  been  jealously  closed  against  foreign  settlers, 
was  thrown  open  for  permanent  and  friendly  inter- 
course to  the  Greeks.  About  650  b.  c.  a  band  com- 
posed of  lonians  and  Carians  chanced  in  the  course  of 
a  piratical  expedition  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
and  were  induced  by  great  offers  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  Psammetichus,  who  established  himself  on 
the  throne  by  their  aid.  He  not  only  rewarded  them 
with  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  Nile,  but  gave  all  their 
countrymen  free  access  to  his  dominions  ^ ;  and,  to 

'  Ttiat  tlie  Phocseans  founded  Massilia  before  their  city  was  talien  by  the 
Persians,  has  been  demonstrated,  perhaps  more  elaborately  than  -was  necessary,  by 
A.  Dedcrich  in  an  essay  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  1.  Ueber  die  Griindung  von 
Massilia. 

-  This  account  of  the  matter  in  Herod,  ii.  154.  is  no  doubt  substantially  correct, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  date  assigned  by 
Eusebius  to  the  foundation  of  Maucratis,  which  accoi'diiig  to  him  was  fomidcd  by 
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promote  their  commerce  with  his  subjects,  consigned     chap. 
a  number  of  Egyptian  boys  to  their  care,  to  be  in-  . 

structed  in  the  Greek  language,  so  as  to  form  a  per-  b.  c.  65o. 
manent  class  of  interpreters.  His  successors  adhered 
to  the  same  poUcy ;  and  thus  Greeks  of  various  classes 
were  drawn  to  Egypt,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  of  gain.  Of  the  impression  produced  on  an 
inquisitive  and  intelligent  Greek  by  the  sight  of  this 
wonderful  land,  which  even  by  its  ruins,  and  in  its 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  has  never  ceased  to  in- 
spire astonishment  and  awe,  we  are  able  to  judge  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Even  if  the  effects  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  had  been 
limited  to  those  of  a  purely  material  traffic,  they 
would  have  been  incalculably  great ;  because  to  this 
traffic  Greek  Hterature  was  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  important  outward  conditions  of  its  develope- 
ment — a  cheap  and  commodious  material  for  writing, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  papyrus ;  but 
undoubtedly  these  effects  did  not  terminate  here; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them,  and  the  opinions 
of  learned  men  are  divided  as  to  their  nature  and 
extent. 

Though  we  have  not  yet  brought  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  Asiatic  colonies  doAvn  to  the  period  at 
which  we  dropped  that  of  the  mother  country,  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Asia,  as  the  present  seems  to  be  the  most 
suitable  place  for  taking  a  view  of  the  progress  of  art 
and  literature,  which  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  rise  of  those  colonies,  we  shall  not  scruple, 
for  the  sake  of  continuity,  to  trace  it  down  to  the 
Persian  war. 


Milesians,  01.  vi.  4.,  confirmed  by  the  story  in  Athenseus,  xv.  c.l8.  Dr.  Soldan 
in  an  instructive  article  of  the  Rhcin.  Mus.  (iv.  p.  126.)  entitled  Naukratis,  has 
shown  that  the  passage  of  Eusebius  cnnstnuceruntque  urbem  in  jEgypto  Nau- 
cratim  is  an  interpolation,  and  that  Naucratis  was  not  founded  before  the  reign  of 
Psammctichus. 
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We  have  seen  that  several  arts,  subservient  either 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  and  affluent,  or  to  the 
uses  of  religion,  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
before  the  time  of  Homer  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  activity  and  success:  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived that  their  progress  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  public  and  private  prosperity.  The  increase  of 
wealth  and  refinement  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  rapid  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  particularly  in 
Ionia,  than  among  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country, 
where  it.  was  not  equally  favoured  by  nature,  and  was 
long  checked  by  the  troubles  which  followed  the 
Dorian  conquest.  The  Ionian  cities  were  probably 
at  an  early  period  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  luxury 
before  unknown  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  hence  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  visited  them  in  order  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  their  mao-nificence  and  the  Cretan 
simplicity.^  The  same  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
legend,  that  the  daughter  of  Neleus,  the  founder,  was 
seduced  by  one  of  the  barbarians  ^,  and  is  most  pro- 
bably the  ground  of  the  picture  which  Homer  has 
drawn  of  the  Phasacians,  in  whom  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  recognising  his  Ionian  countrymen. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  the  fall  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Mseander  was  ascribed  by  poets  of 
the  same  century  to  the  prevalence  of  effeminate 
habits.^  We  have  seen  however  that  the  lonians  did 
not  abandon  themselves  to  indolence,  and  the  active 
spirit  which  led  them  to  pursue  their  commercial  ad- 
ventures into  unknown  regions,  found  employment  at 
home  in  the  arts  by  which  their  private  and  public 
life  was  cheered  and  adorned.  Among  the  cities  of 
Greece  perhaps  Corinth  alone  can  be  compared  to 
them.  There  the  overthrow  of  the  Bacchiads  was 
attributed  to  their  luxury,  which  probably  formed  a 


»  Plut.  Lye.  4. 
^  Athen.  xii.  c.  29. 


Tzetzes  ad  Lye.  1385.     Eudocia,  p.  14o. 
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contrast  to  the  plainness  and  frugality  that  prevailed  chap. 
in  the  other  Dorian  states.  But  though  the  Dorian  :  '  . 
character  and  institutions  were  adverse  to  luxury, 
they  did  not  exclude  the  highest  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence in  works  either  consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  de- 
signed for  the  service  of  the  state.  And  hence  even 
where,  as  at  Sparta,  the  Dorian  freemen  were  not 
permitted  themselves  to  cultivate  any  of  the  arts, 
artists  of  various  kinds  were  well  received,  and  found 
abundant  employment ;  and  schools  of  art  occur  more 
frequently  in  Dorian  than  in  Ionian  cities.  The  first 
steps  in  the  arts  of  drawing,  of  painting,  of  moulding 
figures  in  clay,  were  commonly  attributed  to  the 
Corinthians,  who,  as  they  afterwards  gave  their  name 
to  one  of  the  three  orders  of  architecture,  made  the 
earliest  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  Doric  temple,^ 
But  Sicyon  disputed  the  honour  of  some  of  these  in- 
ventions with  Corinth,  and  was  more  celebrated  than 
her  wealthier  neighbour  for  her  school  of  sculpture. 
Those  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon,  of  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
and  above  all,  of  jEgina,  were  fruitful  and  renowned, 
while  that  of  Athens,  though  it  boasted  Dasdalus  as 
its  founder,  and  transmitted  his  art  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  families,  seems  to  have  been  bar- 
ren in  great  works,  as  it  was  in  illustrious  names.  But 
the  lonians  were  not  behindhand  either  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  productions,  or  in  the  glory  of  new  inven- 
tions. They  began  early  to  vie  with  one  another  in  Architec- 
the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  their  sacred  buildings, 
and  consequently  in  all  the  arts  which  served  to  adorn 
them.  The  temple  of  Here  at  Samos,  the  largest  of  all 
that  Herodotus  had  seen,  appears  to  have  been  begun 
in  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  or  early  in  the  seventh. 
It  was  built  in  the  Doric  style,  which  soon  after  gene- 
rally gave  way  in  the  Asiatic  temples  to  the  lighter 
Ionic.     Its  architect  Rhcecus,  a  native  of  the  island, 

'  See  Boeckh  on  Pindar,  O.  xiii.  p.  214. 
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CHAP,  -v^-as  the  father  of  Theodorus,  who  was  equally  cele- 
■  ^  '  .  brated  as  the  builder  of  the  Lemnian  labyrinth,  and 
the  author  of  several  memorable  inventions.  The 
most  important  was  the  art  of  casting  metal  statues, 
which  before  had  been  formed  of  pieces  wrought  with 
the  hammer,  and  nailed  together.  Theodorus  exerted 
his  ingenuity  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  on  laying  the  foundation 
Painting,  of  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.^  It  would 
seem  too  that  the  art  of  painting  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Ionia,  while  it  was  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments at  Corinth,  if  we  may  believe  the  account,  that 
a  picture  of  Bularchus  was  purchased  at  a  high  price 
in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Lydian  king  Candaules^, 
and  can  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  Corinthian  tra- 
dition, that  the  earliest  essays  in  colouring  were  made 
by  Cleophantus,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bacchiads.^ 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  their  various  branches, 
or  that  we  should  fill  our  pages  with  the  names  of  the 
masters,  and  with  the  accounts  preserved  by  the  an- 
cients of  their  works.  Our  object  is  only  to  point 
out  the  connection  between  the  progress  of  these  arts, 
and  that  which  the  Greeks  made  during  the  same 
statuary,  period  in  other  spheres  of  intellectual  exertion.  And 
for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  one  art — the  most  important,  as  an 
indication  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  of  all  those 
which  were  occupied  with  the  creation  of  visible  forms 
— which,  to  avoid  the  reference  to  the  nature  of  its 

'  Diog.  L.  ii.  103.     He  suggested  the  use  of  chai-coal  for  this  purpose. 

^  Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  39. ;  xxxv.  34.  It  represented  the  destruction  of  Magnesia  on 
the  Mscander,  probably  that  which  it  suffered  from  the  Cimmerian  tribe,  the 
Treres,  about  01.  xviii.  Candaules  is  said  to  have  paid  its  weight  in  gold.  On  the 
ground  of  this  fact  Heffter  (  G'Merdienste  auf  Rhodus,  p.  38.)  would  vindicate  the 
genuineness  of  the  Anacreontean  poem  xxxviii.  (15  in  Bergk's  Poetcc  Li/rici)  which 
contains  an  allusion  to  the  Rhodian  school  of  painting. 

'  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  5.  He,  or  another  artist  of  the  same  name,  was  said  to  have 
followed  Demaratus  into  Italy. 
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materials  implied  in  the  word  sculpture,  is  better  chap. 
termed  statuary,  rose  within  this  period  nearly  to  the  . 
summit  of  its  perfection.  We  have  already,  in  our 
view  of  the  Homeric  age,  had  occasion  to  notice  a 
very  difficult  question,  relating  to  the  origin  of  this 
art :  the  uncertainty  whether  it  sprang  up,  and  was 
gradually  formed,  in  Greece,  or  was  introduced  from 
the  East  in  a  stage  of  comparative  maturity,  at  which 
it  remained  for  centuries,  fixed  by  the  control  of  re- 
ligion. It  happens  by  a  singular  coincidence  that  the 
epoch  at  which  the  Greeks  opened  or  renewed  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  was  also  that  in  which  sta- 
tuary was  on  the  point  of  breaking  through  its  ancient 
restraints,  and  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  in  which 
it  arrived,  within  little  more  than  another  century,  at 
its  highest  point  of  attainable  excellence.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  two  facts  which  in  time  came  so  nearly 
together,  should  have  been  thought  to  be  related  to 
each  other  as  cause  and  effect.  And  hence  it  may 
seem  a  probable  opinion  that  the  Greek  artists,  as 
soon  as  they  were  able  to  visit  Egypt,  were  instructed 
by  the  Egyptians  in  various  technical  processes  which 
had  been  long  familiar  to  them,  but  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  by  this  fortunate  assistance 
Greek  art  advanced  at  once  from  a  degree  of  extreme 
rudeness  to  the  same  level  which  it  had  attained  in 
Egypt  through  the  persevering  labour  of  numberless 
generations.  There  is  a  celebrated  story,  which  has 
been  thought  to  confirm  this  opinion ;  that  the  Sa- 
mian  Theodoras,  and  his  brother  Telecles,  having 
studied  in  Egypt,  on  their  return  made  a  statue  of 
Apollo,  in  such  exact  conformity  to  the  rules  which 
they  had  learnt,  that  the  one  half,  which  Telecles 
executed  at  Samos,  tallied  with  the  other,  on  which 
his  brother  had  been  employed  during  the  same  time 
at  Ephesus,  as  exactly  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the 
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CHAP,  work  of  one  artist.^  But  if  the  truth  of  this  story 
.  ^  '  ,  was  certain,  the  inference  would  lose  all  its  force,  if, 
as  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing,  the  two 
brothers  flourished  in  the  eighth  century  b.  c.^  ;  and 
we  should  then  be  driven  to  a  supposition,  which  the 
language  of  Herodotus  seems  directly  to  contradict^ : 
that  Egypt  had  been  visited  by  Greek  artists  before 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Independently  however 
of  the  evidence  which  the  Homeric  poems  aiFord,  to 
elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  earlier  state  of  Greek 
art,  descriptions  have  been  left  to  us  of  several  elabo- 
rate works,  which,  though  their  date  cannot  perhaps 
be  precisely  ascertained,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
period  preceding  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse 
with  Egj'pt,  and  would  prove  that  the  Greeks  cannot 
have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  during 
this  period  for  instruments  or  processes  of  art.  A 
tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  Colseus  in  his  voyage, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  Tartessus,  was 
dedicated,  probably  not  long  after,  to  Here,  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  vessel  of  brass,  adorned  with  figures 
of  grifiins  round  its  border,  and  supported  by  three 
colossal  statues.*  The  magnificent  coffer  of  cedar 
wood  covered  with  groups  of  figures,  some  of  the 
same  wood,  others  of  ivory,  others  of  gold,  which  was 
consecrated  at  Olympia  by  the  Cypselids,  was  said  to 
be  the  very  same  in  which  the  infant  C}^3selus  had 
been  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  Bacchiads,  and, 
if  so,  had  been  no  doubt  long  one  of  the  family  trea- 
sures.^ The  colossal  throne  of  Apollo  at  Amycla?, 
which  was  constructed  for  the  Spartans  by  a  compan}^ 

'  Diodor.  i.  98. 

'  On  the  age  of  the  brothers,  see  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  181.  not.  94.  On  the 
story  itself,  p.  61.  not.  42. 

^  It  is  not  clear  how  Thiersch,  who  maintains  the  probability  of  the  story,  gets 
rid  of  this  difficulty  ;  since  he  seems  to  admit  (p.  27.  n.  15.)  that  the  ancient 
intercourse  which  he  believes  to  have  existed  between  Greece  and  Egypt  was  sus- 
pended between  the  time  of  Homer  and  the  reign  of  Psammetichus. 

^  Herod,  iv.  152. 

*  Paus.  V.  17.  5. ;  and  Thiersch,  p.  167.  n.  66. 
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of  artists  from  Mao^nesia  on  the  Mteander,  and  was     chap. 
richly  adorned  with  sculptures,  seems  with  great  pro-  ,        '    , 
bability  to  be  referred  to  the  eighth  century  b.  c,  in 
which,   after  Magnesia  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Cimmerians,  these  artists  may  have  taken  refuge,  and 
sought  employment,  in  Greece.^ 

It  seems  at  all  events  certain  that  there  were  other 
causes,  which  operated  much  more  efficaciously  than 
the  intercourse  with  Egypt,  to  urge  the  rapid  progress 
of  statuary  in  the  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars. 
Among  these  causes  might  be  mentioned  the  pre- 
ference which  was  generally  given  to  brass  and  marble 
oyer  the  ancient  material,  wood,  which  henceforth, 
when  employed,  was  commonly  overlaid  with  more 
precious  substances,  as  ivory  and  gold.  This  change 
arose  in  part  out  of  the  invention  of  Theodorus, 
which  gave  a  new  command  over  the  metals.  The 
use  of  marble  for  statues  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  by  two  Cretan 
artists  named  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  but  was  probably 
most  promoted  by  the  closer  alliance  with  architec- 
ture into  which  statuary  began  to  be  brought,  and  by 
the  increased  sumptuousness  of  the  temples,  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  Delphi,  when  rebuilt  by  the  Alcmaeonids, 
marble  frequently  took  the  place  of  ordinary  stone. 
It  may  however  be  conceived,  that  the  technical  rules 
taught  by  the  Egyptians  had  first  enabled  the  Greeks 
to  treat  the  harder  material  with  ease  and  freedom. 
But  this  substitution,  though  an  important  step,  did 
not  of  necessity  involve  any  change  of  style,  and 
would  not  of  itself  have  prevented  the  art  from  remain- 
ing stationary  at  the  stage  to  which  it  had  been 
carried  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.  A  cause  of  still 
greater  efficacy  was  the  enlargement  which  it  ex- 
perienced in  the  range  of  its  subjects,  and  the  con- 
sequent multiplicity  of  its  productions.     As  long  as 

'  Thiersch,  p.  176.  n.  83. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP,  statues  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  temples, 
,  and  no  more  were  seen  in  each  sanctuary  than  the 
idol  of  its  worship,  there  was  little  room  and  motive 
for  innovation ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
strong  inducements  for  adhermg  to  the  practice  of 
antiquity.  But  insensibly  piety  or  ostentation  began 
to  fill  the  temples  with  groups  of  gods  and  heroes, 
strangers  to  the  place,  and  guests  of  the  Power  who 
was  properly  invoked  there.  The  deep  recesses  of 
their  pediments  were  peopled  mth  colossal  forms, 
exhibiting  some  legendary  scene,  appropriate  to  the 
place  or  the  occasion  of  the  building.  The  custom, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  honouring  the 
victors  at  the  public  games  with  a  statue  —  an  honour 
afterward  extended  to  other  distinguished  persons 
—  contributed  perhaps  still  more  to  the  same  eiFect. 
For,  whatever  restraints  may  have  been  imposed  on 
the  artists  in  the  representation  of  sacred  subjects, 
either  by  usage  or  by  a  religious  scruple,  were  re- 
moved when  they  were  employed  in  exliibiting  the 
imao;es  of  mere  mortals.  As  the  field  of  the  art 
was  widened  to  embrace  new  objects,  the  number  of 
masters  increased :  they  were  no  longer  limited,  where 
this  had  before  been  the  case,  to  families  or  guilds : 
their  industry  was  sharpened  by  a  more  active  com- 
petition and  by  richer  rewards :  as  the  study  of  nature 
became  more  earnest,  the  sense  of  beauty  grew  quicker 
and  steadier ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  march  of  the  art, 
that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  arbitrarj^  forms  Avhich 
had  been  hallowed  by  time  or  rehgion  had  not  yet 
every  where  disappeared,  when  the  final  union  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  we  sometimes  endeavour  to  ex- 
press by  the  term  ideal^  was  accomplished  in  the 
school  of  Phidias. 
Poetry.  The  same  observant  and  inquisitive  spirit  which 

was  the  inmost  spring  of  this  new  fife  in  the  world  of 
art,  gave  birth  about  the  same  time  to  new  branches 
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and   forms   of  poetry.      The  first   period  of  Greek      chap. 
poetry  which  is  known  to  us  otherwise  than  by  tradi-  . 

tion,  is  entirely  filled  by  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  When  these  names  are  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  period,  they  may  not  improperly  be 
coupled  together,  as  they  are  by  Herodotus,  and  in 
the  legend  which  describes  the  two  poets  as  engaged 
in  a  poetical  contest.  But  the  works  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  under  their  names,  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  name  of  Homer  marks  the  begin- 
ning, that  of  Hesiod  the  close,  of  the  period.  This 
however  is  not  the  sole,  or  the  main,  distinction  be- 
tween them  ;  it  may  rather  be  said  that  they  approach 
one  another  only  in  the  outward  forms  of  versification 
and  dialect,  but  in  other  respects  move  in  two  totally 
difierent  spheres.  The  Homeric  poems  therefore 
stand,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  completely 
alone.  Yet  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  they  exhibit 
more  than  a  very  small  part  of  its  poetical  produce  : 
and  the  silence  of  history  as  to  the  rest  would  be 
surprising,  if  it  were  not  probable,  not  only  that  the 
names  of  many  contemporary  bards  have  been  lost  in 
the  lustre  of  Homer's,  but  that  their  works  frequently 
served  as  a  basis  for  celebrated  labours  of  subsequent 
poets,  and  hence  were  soon  neglected  and  forgotten. 

The  collection  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Hesiod  Hesiod. 
contains  works  or  fragments  of  many  different  authors ; 
and  though  there  may  not  be  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  that  the  name  properly  belonged  to  one 
eminent  person,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  it  was  ex- 
tended to  many  others  of  less  note.  Thus  much  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  admitted  by  the  ancients ; 
and  in  the  great  number  of  works  attributed  to 
Hesiod,  one  only  was  held  to  be  genuine  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  lived. ^     We  are  thus  led  to  consider  him  as  a 

'  Paus.  Ix.  31.  4. 
K  2 
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CHAP.      YfQQi  -^yiiQ  exercised  an  influence  similar  to   that  of 

XII.  ^ 

,.  '  '  .  Homer  over  his  contemporaries  and  posterity,  or  as 
the  founder  of  a  poetical  school,  and  to  inquire  by 
what  means  he  obtained  such  influence,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  his  school.  In  the  same  poem,  which 
was  alone  recognised  by  his  contrymen,  the  poet  has 
given  some  account  of  his  private  condition',  by  which 
it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Boeotian  village 
of  Ascra,  at  the  foot  of  Helicon,  to  which  his  father 
had  migrated,  for  the  sake  of  bettering  his  fortune, 
from  Cuma  in  ^ohs.  It  has  been  suspected  ^,  not  on 
very  solid  ground,  that  the  harsh  epithets  which  he 
appHes  to  his  native  village  were  prompted  by  resent- 
ment at  some  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  in  the 
division  of  his  small  patrimony,  about  which  he  had 
a  dispute  with  his  l^rother.  In  another  poem  he 
describes  himself  as  tending  a  flock  on  the  side  of 
Helicon.  Unless  we  entirely  reject  the  authority  of 
these  passages,  we  must  believe  that  he  was  born  in 
a  humble  station,  and  was  himself  engaged  in  rural 
pursuits  ;  and  this  perfectly  accords  with  the  subject 
of  the  poem  which  was  unanimously  ascribed  to  him, 
the  Works  and  Days,  which  is  a  collection  of  re- 
flections and  precepts  relating  to  husbandry  and  the 
regulation  of  a  rural  household.  We  have  perhaps 
only  some  disjointed  portions  of  the  original  work, 
interpolated  mth  passages  which  did  not  belong  to 
it.  But  what  we  have  is  sufficient  to  affbrd  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  whole,  and 
it  excites  our  surprise  and  curiosity  as  to  two  points. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  much  more  homely,  or 
more  sparingly  enlivened  Av-ith  poetical  ornaments, 
than  this  didactic  work,  which  nevertheless  appears 
to  have  been  the  sole  or  the  main  basis  of  Hesiod's 
reputation.  That  it  should  have  raised  him  to  such 
celebrity,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  subject  itself 

'  By  Gbttling,  in  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  p.  iv. 
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was  not  one  which  possessed  any  dignity  or  attraction  chap. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  warlike  races  which  became  the  .  ^  '  , 
lords  of  Greece  after  the  Return  of  the  Heracleids. 
In  the  dull  fiction  indeed  which  describes  a  contest 
between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  prize  is  awarded  to 
the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  dedicated  his 
strains  to  the  encouragement  of  rural  and  peaceful 
labours,  not  to  the  description  of  battles  and  carnage. 
But  when  we  remember  that  at  Thespia3,  to  which 
the  poet's  birthplace  was  subject,  agriculture  was 
held  degrading  to  a  freeman  ^,  and  how  contemptu- 
ously the  Spartan  Cleomenes  spoke  of  Hesiod  as  the 
helot's  poet,  in  contrast  with  Homer,  the  delight  of 
the  warrior  '^,  we  may  conceive  with  how  little  favour 
such  a  production  as  the  Works  and  Days  was  likely 
to  be  received  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful  among 
the  poet's  contemporaries. — Another  difficulty  arises, 
if  we  suppose  that  this  was  not  his  only  work,  and 
that,  even  if  the  others  which  have  come  down  to  us 
under  his  name  did  not  proceed  directly  from  him, 
they  nevertheless  represent  the  real  themes  of  his 
song.  The  most  considerable  of  them,  the  Theogony, 
turns  upon  subjects  which  might  have  been  thought 
the  most  foreign  of  aU  to  the  poet  of  the  plough.  It 
ascends  to  the  birth  of  the  gods  and  the  origin  of 
nature,  and  unfolds  the  whole  order  of  the  world,  in 
a  series  of  genealogies,  which  personify  the  beings  of 
every  kind  contained  in  it.  In  a  third  poem,  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  the  poet  has  not 
taken  a  flight  quite  so  lofty ;  but  still,  in  a  vein  not 
more  pastoral,  he  assigns  the  birth  of  the  most  illus- 
trious heroes  to  the  mortal  mothers  who  drew  the 
inhabitants  of  Olympus  down  to  the  earth.  Some 
explanation  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  choice  of 
arguments  apparently  so  incongruous ;  and  the  most 
satisfactory  seems  to  be  that  which  is  suggested  by 

'  Heracl.  Pont.  42.  Plut.  Apoph.  Lac.  Cleom,  1. 

K  3 
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CHAP,     the  legends  of  the  poet's  parentage  and  education.    It 

., ■       was  on  Helicon,  the  ancient   seat  of  the   Thracian 

Muses,  that  he  was  born  and  bred,  and  the  genealogy, 
which  traced  his  origin,  through  a  long  line  of  their 
favourites  and  worshippers,  to  Apollo  himself,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pleasing  veil  of  an  interesting 
truth.  He  was  the  poet,  not  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
querors, but  of  the  people,  of  the  peasantry ;  which 
though  overpowered  by  a  foreign  race,  preserved  its 
ancient  recollections,  and  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred 
and  oracular  poetry.  For  this  people  he  collected,  in 
a  fuller  perhaps  and  a  more  graceful  body,  the  pre- 
cepts mth  which  the  simple  wisdom  of  their  fore- 
fathers had  ordered  their  rural  labours  and  their 
domestic  life.  From  the  songs  of  their  earlier  bards, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  temples,  he  probably  drew 
the  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  superhuman  things, 
which  he  delivered  in  the  popular  form  of  the  Theo- 
gony  ;  and  this  subject  naturally  brought  hun  to  the 
birth  of  the  heroes,  which  connected  his  poetry  with 
the  chivalrous  epic  of  Homer.  His  fame  became  thus 
established  as  a  teacher  of  divine  and  human  wisdom, 
and  his  name  represents  the  whole  poetical  gro^vth  of 
the  Boeotian  and  Locrian  schools — for  Locris  likewise 
claimed  him  by  the  legend  of  his  death  and  his  grave  ^ 
—  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olym- 
piads. 
Epic  If  this  explanation  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 

contrast  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  it  may  also  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  another  point  no  less  obscure :  their  resemblance 
in  that  peculiar  form  of  the  Greek  language  which 
continued  ever  after  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
epic  poetry.  This  resemblance  between  two  poets  so 
near  to  each  other  in  time,  and  so  widely  separated 

'  Paus.  ix.  31.  5.  Plut.  Sep.  Sap.  Conv.  19.  See  AVelcker  in  Jahn's  Jahr- 
h'dcher  far  Philologie  und  Pddagogih,  ix,  p.  139.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Nitzsch 
De  Hist.  Horn.  i.  p.  1 1 9.  foil. 
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by  situation,  and  still  more  by  their  genius  and  aims,  chap. 
may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  the  common  .  '  , 
origin  from  which  their  poetry  was  derived.  It  was 
probably  among  the  countrymen  of  Hesiod,  by  the 
labours  of  the  bards  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sprung,  in  the  oracular  shrines  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, that  the  epic  style  was  formed,  and  hence 
passed  over  into  Asia  with  the  lonians,  while  it  was 
preserved  in  Boeotia  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  unaf- 
fected by  all  the  political  convulsions,  and  consequent 
changes  of  dialect,  which  took  place  after  the  Trojan 
Avar.^ 

The  two  centuries  following  the  beginning  of  the  cyclic 
Olympiads  were  stiU  very  rich  in  epic  song ;  and  this  ^°^^^' 
may  be  considered  as  the  close  of  that  poetry  which 
issued  in  natural  and  unbroken  succession  from  the 
schools  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  though  it  was  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  every  subsequent  age  of  Greek 
literature.  The  epic  poets  of  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, or  a  part  of  them,  are  usually  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  the  Cyclics,  or  poets  of  the  Cycle, 
terms  probably  of  late  invention,  and  the  precise 
meaning  of  Avliich  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. It  seems  however  most  probable  that  the  word 
Cycle  denoted  a  collection  of  epic  poems,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  confined  to  a  certain  range  of  time, 
and  were  so  distributed  as  to  form  one  compact  body, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  design  of 
such  a  whole  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the 
authors.  The  period  over  which  their  subjects  were 
spread  began  with  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
or  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  ended  with  the  latest 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  the  close  of  the 
heroic  age.     The  poems  themselves  are  all  lost ;  but 

'  Sec  F.  Thiersch  in  Denhschriften  tier  MUnchmer  Akademie  1813:  and  com- 
pare an  essay  of  Klausen,  Ueher  Hesiodus  Gedicht  auf  die  Musen  in  the  Rhein. 
Mus.  f.  Philologie,  ill.  p.  465. 

K  4 
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CHAP,  the  titles  of  l^etween  twenty  and  thirty  have  been 
^^^'  preserved,  and  in  a  few  instances  a  short  account  of 
their  contents.^  The  works  thus  distinguished  were 
those  which  related  to  the  story  of  Troy,  and  were 
manifestly  designed  to  fill  up  the  blanks  left  by  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  one  poet  -  sang  of  the 
events  which  took  place  between  the  death  of  Hector 
and  that  of  Achilles :  another  ^  supplied  those  of  the 
interval  which  followed  down  to  the  burning  of  Troy : 
a  third  ^  carried  the  heroes  to  their  homes ;  while  a 
fourth  ^  went  back  to  the  secret  origin  of  the  fatal 
feud,  the  counsel  of  Jupiter  to  lighten  the  earth, 
which  groaned  under  the  numbers  and  the  arrogance 
of  mankind,  and  showed  how  his  purpose  was  accom- 
plished, through  the  weakness  of  Helen,  the  treachery 
of  the  Trojans,  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks.  The 
whole  Cycle  was  conceived  by  the  Greek  critics  to 
depend  entirely  on  Homer :  it  was  sometimes  said  to 
be  his  work  ^ ;  and  some  of  the  principal  poems  were 
expressly  ascribed  to  him '' ;  and  even  where,  as  hap- 
pened in  a  few  cases,  chiefly  those  of  the  poets  of 
what  maybe  called  the  Trojan  Cycle,  the  name  of  the 
real  author  had  been  preserved  from  obli\'ion,  he  was 
sometimes  represented  as  Homer's  disciple,  or  son-in- 
law.^  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  only  on  the  poets 
of  the  Trojan  Cycle  that  Homer  exerted  any  direct 
influence.  The  others  chose  their  ground  in  the  wide 
field  which  lay  open  to  them,  probably  with  as  little 
reference  to  him  as  to  one  another,  and  some  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  more  properly  regarded  as  disciples 

'   See  Wlillner  Dc  Ci/cin,  or  Kreu?er,  Rhapx.  p.  179 — 190. 
2  Arctinus  of  Miletus  in  the  JEthiopis. 
^  Lesches  of  Mityleiie  in  his  Little  Iliad. 

*  Augias  or  Hagias  of  Troezen  in  his  NoVtoi  (Returns),  the  only  epos  perhaps 
known  under  that  name  (Nitzsch,  De  Hist.  Hom.i.  p.  116.),  though  there  were 
several  on  the  same  subject. 

*  Stasinus  or  Hegeslas  (or  DiCKOgencs  ?  Aristot.  Poet.  16.),  in  the  Cypria.  Com- 
pare Athenaeus,  xv.  30. 

^  Procl.  Gaisf.  p.  468.  '  Paus.  ix.  9.  5.   Herod,  ii.  1 1 7.  iv.  32. 

'  As  Stasinus,  Arctinus,  Creophylus. 
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of  Hesiod,  since  we  find  that  their  poems  were  chiefly  ^^if' 
filled  mth  heroic  genealogies.^  The  legends  of  Argos,  > 
of  Corinth,  of  Thebes,  and  Orchomenus,  the  adven- 
tures of  Hercules,  of  Theseus,  and  the  Argonauts, 
supplied  abundant  materials  for  all.  The  remark  of 
a  Greek  critic  ^,  that  the  poems  of  the  epic  cycle  were 
valued  by  most  readers,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  excellence,  as  for  the  connection  of  their  con- 
tents, though  it  does  not  imply  that  they  were  defi- 
cient in  poetical  merit,  may  intimate  that  the  poetical 
interest,  which  in  the  Homeric  works  is  predominant, 
if  not  exclusive,  was  in  them  subordinate  to  one  of  a 
different  kind,  which  concerned  the  succession  of 
events.^  And  in  this  sense  the  Cycle  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  prelude  to  history,  and  as  an  indication  of 
a  tendency  to  historical  research,  which  however  did 
not  manifest  itself  more  distinctly  till  near  the  close 
of  this  period. 

As  the  principal  parts  of  the  mythical  outline  were  LjTkai 
gradually  filled  up,  and  the  public  taste  began  to  be  '^°^^^' 
satiated  with  subjects  similar  in  their  kind,  and 
treated  mth  a  great  uniformity  of  tone  and  style,  the 
poetical  genius  of  the  nation  took  a  new  direction, 
and  though  it  did  not  abandon  the  epic  field,  yet  both 
ranged  over  it  with  greater  freedom,  and  explored 
many  fresh  regions.  The  period  in  which  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  carried  to  its  highest  per- 
fection includes  the  last  stage  in  the  career  of  the  epic 
Muse.  After  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  the 
Cycle  seems  to  have  become  less  and  less  attractive, 
while  for  upwards  of  three  centuries  a  series  of  great 
masters  of  lyric  song  were  continually  enlarging  and 

'  As  Asius  of  Samos,  Eumelus  of  Corintb,  Cinrctho  the  Laconian,  Chersias  of 
Orchomenus. 

2  Proclus.  p.  378.     Gaisf. 

3  But  compare  Welcker,  Ep.  Ci/clus,  p.  31.,  who  thinks  that  Proclus  meant  to 
say  that  these  poems  were  read,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  they  threw  on 
various  subjects,  by  many  who  did  not  discern  their  intrinsic  excellence. 
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CHAP,      enriching  the  sphere  of  their  art.     Their  names  were 

XII 

.  ^  '  .  not  obscured,  like  those  of  the  CycUc  poets,  by  the 
kistre  of  Homer's ;  but  of  their  works,  those  of  Pindar 
excepted,  only  a  few  scanty  fragments  remain,  to 
justify  the  admiration  they  excited.  Yet  even  these 
fragments  would  be  sufficient  to  confirm  the  unani- 
mous  judgment  of  antiquity,  if  its  authority  left  room 
for  any  doubt,  and  to  afford  the  melancholy  convic- 
tion, that  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  lyrical  poetry  is,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  not  inferior  to  any  Avhich  we  have  to  deplore  in 
the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature.  The  extant 
works  of  Pindar,  admirable  as  they  are,  neither  com- 
pensate for  this  loss,  nor  enable  us  to  estimate  its  full 
extent.  Even  if  it  was  certain  that  his  genius  was 
unequalled,  still  it  could  not  replace  the  freshness 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  the  earlier  gushes 
of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  the  peculiar  character  which 
distinguished  each  of  the  other  poets,  nor  that  which 
belonged  to  the  several  schools  formed  by  the  great 
tribes  or  branches  of  the  nation ;  and  which,  if  we 
had  been  permitted  to  compare  the  happiest  produc- 
tions of  the  jEolian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Ionian  lyre, 
would  undoubtedly  have  added  much  to  the  charm  of 
each.  And  the  Theban  poet  himself  is  only  known 
to  us  by  works  of  one  class  out  of  a  great  number, 
each  of  which  must  have  exhibited  a  different  exertion 
of  his  powers,  and  have  heightened  their  effect  by 
variety  and  contrast.  But  we  have  perhaps  still  more 
to  regret  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  For  what  we 
have  lost  in  the  Greek  lyrical  poetry  is  nothing  less 
than  a  most  lively  and  faithful  picture  of  the  whole 
fife  of  the  nation,  political,  religious,  and  domestic, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  minutest  features,  for  two  or 
three  most  interesting  centuries,  during  which  we  are 
very  scantily  supplied  mth  information  from  other 
sources.     This  will  perhaps  be  the  better  understood, 
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if  we  cast  a  look  at  the  nature,  origin,  and  progress  chap. 
of  this  species  of  poetry.  It  was  the  expression  of  .  "^"'  . 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  belonging  to  the  various 
occasions  of  life,  public  and  private,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, or  to  the  poet's  individual  character  and  situ- 
ation ;  in  all  cases  however  designed,  not,  like  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  modern  times,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
solitary  readers,  but  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  some, 
larger  or  narrower,  social  circle.  In  this  sense  a 
lyrical  poetry  undoubtedly  existed  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times,  partly  sacred,  partly  popular. 
The  former  probably  did  not  differ,  in  its  metrical 
form,  from  the  epos,  which  in  this  respect  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  model  of  the  ancient  hymnody. 
The  popular  poetry  was  undoubtedly  free  from  the 
fetters  of  art,  as  it  borrowed  none  of  its  aids.  But 
the  period  between  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads 
and  the  Persian  wars  was  one  of  great  excitement,  of 
growing  refinement,  and  of  manifold  innovations. 
New  dynasties,  and  new  forms  of  government,  were 
continually  springing  up :  commerce  was  spreading, 
wealth  and  luxury  increasing ;  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions were  rapidly  multiphed.  All  these  changes 
ministered  fresh  occasions  and  subjects  for  lyric 
song,  and  the  poets  who  cultivated  it  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  appHed  to 
them. 

In  the  Dorian  states  poetry  and  music  were  gene- 
rally looked  upon,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as 
instruments  of  education,  and  hence  the  watchfulness 
with  which  their  character  was  regulated  by  the 
magistrate,  or  the  law.  The  themes  of  the  poets  were 
cliiefly  religious,  martial,  and  political;  in  Crete  and 
at  Sparta  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  the  maxims  of 
the  constitution,  were  *  delivered  in  verse.  Thus  Ly- 
curgus,  though  by  an  anachronism,  was  said  to  have 
employed  the  services  of  the  Cretan  poet  Thaletas ; 
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CHAP,  and  Tyrtseus  and  Terpander  really  seconded  the  views 
of  the  legislator,  by  describing  and  commending  his 
institutions.  Though  the  Spartans  themselves  per- 
haps disdained  the  labour  of  poetical  composition, 
they  were  keenly  sensible  of  the  charms  both  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  warmly  encouraged  such  foreign 
poets  as  were  willing  to  adapt  their  strains  to  Spartan 
principles.  Archilochus  was  excluded  because  he  did 
not  fulfil  this  condition  :  but  Alcman,  though  of 
Lydian  origin,  earned  a  rank  next  to  that  of  a  Spartan 
citizen  by  his  genius,  which  may  still  be  discerned  in 
the  scanty  fragments  of  his  works.  Here,  as  else- 
where, emulation  was  kindled  by  solemn  contests, 
which  took  place  at  certain  festivals,  for  the  display 
of  poetical  and  musical  talents. 

The  tyi-ants  likewise  cherished  the  lyric  Muse, 
though  in  a  diiferent  manner,  and-  from  different 
motives.  We  are  not  indeed  prepared  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  a  modern  author  ^,  who  thinks  that  they 
strove  to  wean  the  taste  of  their  subjects  from  the 
heroic  poetry,  because  it  celebrated  the  old  legitimate 
monarchy.  Without  any  such  grounds  of  policy,  they 
were  the  natural  patrons  of  the  lyrical  poets,  who 
cheered  their  banquets,  applauded  their  success,  and 
extolled  their  magnificence.  We  have  already  ob- 
served in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  Olympic  and 
other  public  games  afforded  constant  themes  for 
poetical  panegyrics,  which  dehcately  interwove  the 
praises  of  the  victor  with  those  of  his  ancestors,  his 
country,  its  gods  and  heroes.  This  was  only  one  of 
the  numerous  occasions  for  the  exertion  of  poetical 
powers  supplied  by  the  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit 
of  these  fortunate  usurpers,  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
favourite  pursuits  of  their  age.  But  all  the  main 
epochs  and  leading  situations  in  the  life  of  the  great 
were  deemed  to  need  the  aid  of  song  to  enliven  and 

'  Wachsmuth,  iii.  397. 
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adorn  tliem.  The  war-march,  the  religious  and  con- 
vivial procession^,  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  feast, 
and  the  funeral,  would  have  appeared  spiritless  and 
unmeaning  without  this  accompaniment. 

This  however  was  only  one  side  of  the  spacious  and 
richly  varied  lyrical  field.  On  this  side  its  limit,  by 
which  it  bordered  on  the  epic,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  great  choral  compositions,  which 
embodied  many  high  subjects  of  heroic  song  in  a  new 
shape ;  were  early  carried  to  perfection  by  the  art  of 
Arion  and  Stesichorus ;  and,  uniting  the  attractions 
of  music  and  action  mth  those  of  a  lofty  poetry, 
formed  the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  Dorian 
cities.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  germ,  out  of 
which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  —  the 
recitation  of  a  performer,  who  assumed  a  character, 
and  perhaps  from  the  first  shifted  his  mask,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  outlines  of  some  simple  story  in  a  few 
scenes  parted  by  the  intervening  song  of  the  chorus 
—  Thespis  and  his  successors  gradually  unfolded  the 
Attic  tragedy.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  great 
mass  of  lyrical  poetry,  which  only  breathed  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  individual  minds.  This  kind, 
which  may  be  called  the  sentimental  lyric,  was  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  Ionian  and  J^^olian  states.  In  this 
the  resentment  of  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Alcseus, 
Idndled  by  private  or  pubhc  quarrels,  found  vent  in 
bitter  sarcasm  or  open  invective.  The  dehghts  of  the 
senses  awakened  strains  of  almost  delirious  rapture  in 
Anacreon  and  Ibycus  ;  while  the  recollection  of  their 
fugitive  nature  melted  Mimnermus  into  a  sadness, 
perhaps  too  gloomy  to  be  pleasing.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  elegy,  which  he  adopted  as  the  organ  of  his 
voluptuous  melancholy,  and  which  in  later  times  was 
almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  similar  purposes,  had 
been  invented  by  another  Ionian  poet,  Callinus,  as  the 
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Oi'igin  of 
prose  com- 
position. 


vehicle  of  martial  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  But  the 
tenderness  of  Saj)pho  —  whose  character  has  been 
rescued,  by  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  modern  cri- 
ticism, from  the  unmerited  reproach  under  which  it 
had  laboured  for  so  many  centuries  ^  —  appears  to 
have  been  no  less  pure  than  glowing.  It  is  not  merely 
her  poetical  celebrity,  nor  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
little  that  has  been  left  to  justify  it,  that  excites  our 
regret  for  the  rest  of  her  works.  Had  they  been  pre- 
served, we  should  probably  have  been  enabled  better 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  influence  which  she 
exerted  over  her  female  contemjDoraries,  and  might 
have  obtained  an  insight  into  a  side  of  Greek  society 
—  the  intercourse  of  intelligent  and  accomplished 
women — which  from  its  obscurity  has  been  very  little 
observed.  The  list  of  Greek  poetesses  ^,  who,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  cultivated  scarcely  any  but  the 
lyrical  vein,  was  by  no  means  scanty,  and  included 
several  very  celebrated  names,  which  unhappily  are 
to  us  nothing  more.  During  the  same  period  a  con- 
siderable body  of  didactic  poetry,  under  various  forms, 
of  fable,  proverb,  pithy  sentences,  or  longer  moral 
lessons,  indicated  the  growing  tendency  of  the  age 
to  habits  of  observation  and  abstraction,  and  marked 
the  connection  between  its  poetical  and  philosophical 
spirit. 

The  early  Greek  poetry  was  designed,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  for  exhibition,  more  or  less  public, 
and  it  Avas  late  before  any  one  appears  to  have  thought 
of  writing,  without  any  view  to  recitation,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  individual  readers.  This  could  only  be  the 
case  when  instruction,  not  pleasure,  was  the  inmnediate 
end  proposed ;  and  hence  the  rise  of  a  prose  literature 
among  the  Greeks  coincides  with  that  of  historical  in- 


'  By  Welcker,  in  his  little  work  (published  1816),  Sappho  von  einem  herrschen- 
den    Vorurtheil  hefreyt. 

*  See  that  of  Tatiau.  c.  Grsecos,  c.  33. 
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quiry  and  philosophical  speculation.    When  the  object     chap. 
of  the  authors  was  no  longer  to  work  on  the  feelings  t    "    '    . 
and  the  imagination,  but  simply  to  convey  knowledge 
or  reasonings,  they  naturally  adopted  the  style  of 
familiar  discourse,  which  was  gradually  ennobled  and 
refined,  till  in  the  art  of  composition  it  equalled  the 
most  elaborate  productions  of  the  national  poetry.    If 
we  may  rely  on  the  tradition  of  later  times  as  to  a 
point  which  must  have  been  always  obscure,  Phere- 
cydes,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Syros,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  was  the 
first   prose-writer  ^ :    his  work  seems  to   have   been 
partly   mythical,    partly  philosophical.      Cadmus  of 
Miletus  is  said  first  to  have  apphed  prose  to  a  his- 
torical subject. 

When  however  we  speak  of  a  rising  spirit  of  his-  Histoiy. 
torical  inquiry  in  the  period  preceding  the  Persian 
wars,  we  must  be  careful  to  limit  our  notions  on  this 
head  with  due  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  The  first  essays  at 
historical  composition  among  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  been  subordinate  on  the  one  hand  to  poetry,  on 
the  other  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  Avorks  of  the 
early  historians,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  from 
the  general  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  from  the  fragments,  or  slight  notices, 
which  have  been  preserved  of  their  contents,  seem  to 
have  been  in  part  professedly  mythological,  and  to 
have  given,  perhaps  in  a  more  connected  form,  and 
"with  some  traditional  supplements,  the  substance  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  epic  cycle. ^  It  is  apparently  to 
this  class  that  Strabo  alludes^,  when  he  says,  that 
Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecatseus,  only  got  rid  of 

'  Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  57.  Apuleius  Flor.  p.  ISO.  ed.  Bip.  But  Anaximander,  who 
flourished  a  little  earlier,  is  perhaps  better  entitled  to  the  honour;  and  if 
Polyzelus  the  Messenian,  the  father  of  the  poet  Ibycus,  wrote  his  history  in  prose 
(Suidas  "iSuKos),  his  claims  would  be  still  stronger. 

*  Miiller,  Proleg.  z,  e.  u:  Mythol.  p.  93.  ^  i.  p.  34. 
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CHAP,  tlie  metrical  restraints  of  their  poetical  predecessors, 
,  ^"'  .  but  in  other  respects  adhered  to  them  so  closely,  as 
even  to  retain  the  character  of  their  diction.  But 
there  was  another,  and  perhaps  a  larger  class  of  works, 
which  might  have  been  more  properly  referred  to  the 
head  of  geography  or  topography  than  to  that  of  his- 
tory, in  which  the  description  of  a  country,  or  a  city, 
served  as  a  thread  to  connect  its  traditions.  It  must 
have  been  this  class  that  Dionysius  had  in  view^, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  historians  who  preceded  Hero- 
dotus, as  confining  themselves  to  local  limits,  and 
contenting  themselves  with  simply  recording  the 
legends,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  of  each  region  or 
district,  however  incredible,  in  a  style  which,  though 
concise  and  artless,  was  clear  and  not  ungraceful. 
Though  we  must  not  construe  this  language  so  strictly 
as  to  suppose,  that  these  historians  never  interposed 
their  own  judgment  on  the  matters  which  they  related, 
it  is  certain  that  the  faculty  of  historical  criticism, 
which  indeed  was  never  very  generally  awakened 
among  the  Greeks,  and  never  attained  any  high  degree 
of  vigour,  was  long  almost  entirely  dormant.  In  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  their  materials,  they 
were  probably  governed,  in  most  cases,  by  no  higher 
principle  than  the  desire  of  gratifying  patriotic  vanity, 
or  the  popular  taste  for  the  marvellous.  But  when- 
ever they  aspired  to  the  more  difficult  and  glorious 
task,  of  unravelUng  any  of  those  mythical  webs  which 
must  often  have  perplexed  them,  they  could  scarcely 
fail  to  aggravate  the  real  confusion,  by  a  false  show 
of  an  artificial  harmony  and  order.  It  is  doubtful 
how  far  they  commonly  descended  into  the  later 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  countries  which  they 
described.  But  before  the  Persian  wars  the  Greeks 
did  not  suspect  the  importance  of  their  OT\^l  history, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  after  that  either  its  highest 

'  Do  Thucyd.  Jud.  v. 
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interest,  or  its  practical  uses  began  to  be  distinctly     chap. 
understood.  .    '^"' 

Philosophy  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  begun  to  philosophy. 
dawn  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest  period  to  which 
their  history  or  their  legends  go  back.  For  not  only 
do  the  subjects  on  which  the  men  commonly  distin- 
guished as  the  first  Greek  philosophers,  speculated, 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with 
those  which  employed  the  meditations  of  the  ancient 
sages,  but  the  remains  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  among  the  works  of  Hesiod — if  we  may  venture 
to  view  them  in  this  light  —  of  those  early  essays  in 
thinking,  discover  traces,  though  under  a  poetical  or 
mythical  form,  of  a  system,  or  at  least  of  a  connected 
investigation  of  causes  and  effects.  Still  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  has  justly  been  considered  as  the  period 
in  which  Greek  philosophy  took  its  rise,  because  then 
for  the  first  time  it  began  to  be  separated  from  poetry 
and  religion,  with  which  it  had  been  before  blended : 
it  was  then  first  cultivated  by  men  who  were  not  bards, 
or  priests,  or  seers :  it  was  exhibited  in  a  natural  form, 
without  any  artificial  ornament  or  disguise ;  and  it 
continued  thenceforward  to  unfold  itself  in  a  steady 
and  uninterrupted  progress.  The  character  of  this 
age,  in  its  relation  to  philosophy,  is  marked  by  the 
fame  of  the  Seven  Sages,  who  were  variously  enume- 
rated \  and  became  the  subject  of  several  pleasing  le- 
gends, among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the 
golden  tripod,  which,  having  been  drawn  up  out  of  the 
sea,  was,  by  command  of  the  oracle,  to  be  given  to  the 
yrisest,  and  after  it  had  been  offered  to  each  of  the 

'  According  to  Dicat-archus  (Diog.  La.  i.  §  41.)  there  were  only  four  names 
which  were  universally  admitted  :  Thales,  Bias,  Pittacus,  Solon.  Hermippus 
reckoned  up  thirteen  more,  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  were  selected 
by  various  authors.  Among  them  may  be  noticed  the  Spartan  Aristodemus,  to 
whom  Diogenes  refers  the  lines  of  AIcebus,  which  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  not.  1007.) 
believed  to  have  related  to  the  ancient  Heracleid.  It  seems  indeed  evident  that 
the  poet  is  not  speaking  of  a  contemporary.  Compare  Zenobius  vi.  43.  with 
Schott's  note,  where  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  Laertius  assigns  the  apophthegm 
(Xpi^Mt""'  avrip)  to  Thales. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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CHAP,  seven,  and  modestly  declined  by  them,  was  dedicated 
to  the  Delphic,  or  Didymasan,  god.  The  men  who 
gained  such  renown  were  all  actively  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  public  life,  as  statesmen,  magistrates,  or 
legislators^ ;  and  the  sayings  ascribed  to  them  breathe 
a  purely  practical  wisdom,  apparently  drawn  from 
their  commerce  with  the  world,  rather  than  from  any 
deep  meditation  on  the  nature  of  man.  Their  cele- 
brity may  perhaps  be  more  properly  considered  as 
indicating  the  novelty  and  rudeness,  than  the  preva- 
lence, of  philosophical  reflection. 

It  can  excite  no  surprise  tliat  in  a  period  such  as 
we  are  now  reviewing,  when  thought  and  inquiry  were 
stimulated  in  so  many  new  directions,  some  active 
minds  should  have  been  attracted  by  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  should  have  been  led  to  grapple  with  some 
of  the  great  questions  which  the  contemplation  of  the 
visible  universe  suggests.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
need  of  attempting  to  trace  the  impulse  by  which  the 
Greeks  were  now  carried  toward  such  researches,  to  a 
foreign  origin.  But  it  is  an  opinion  which  has  found 
many  advocates,  that  they  were  indebted  to  their 
widening  intercourse  with  other  nations,  particularly 
with  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia,  for 
several  of  the  views  or  doctrines  which  were  funda- 
mental or  prominent  parts  of  their  early  philosophical 
systems.  The  result  however  of  the  maturest  inves- 
tigration  seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  even  for  this  conjecture.^  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  philosophers  were  not  wholly 
independent  of  the  earlier  intellectual  efforts  of  their 
OAvn  countrymen,  and   that,  perhaps  unconsciously, 

'  Nitzsch  De  Hist.  Horn.  1.  p.  157.  :  Multis  swpe  controversiis  viri  ex  aliis 
populis  clariores  adhihlti  sunt  (cf.  Zenob.  ii.  67.  M.  86.).  Keque.  scptein  illi  alia 
mcif/is  ratione  sapienticB  nomen  prtBcipuiim  cotiseqnuii  sunt  guam  ejusmodi  consiliis 
puhlicis. 

'  We  allude  to  Ritt.er  (Geschiclde  der  Plnlosophic),  who  (i.  p.  1.59 — 173.)  has 
weighed  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  opinion  with 
an  even  hand. 
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tliey  derived  the  form,  if  not,  in  part  at  least,  the  sub-  chap. 
stance  of  their  speculations,  from  the  old  theogonies  >  '  . 
or  cosmogonies.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  must  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  character, 
tendency,  and  influence  of  the  philosophical  schools 
which  preceded  that  of  Athens. 

The  eldest  of  these  schools  —  called  the  Ionian,  be-  The  Ionian 
cause,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^,  the  philosophers 
who  belonged  to  it  were  natives  of  Ionia  —  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Solon,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  a  me- 
thod which,  notwithstanding  great  diversities  in  their 
theories,  was  retained  by  his  successors.  But  how  far 
any  personal  intercourse  existed  among  them,  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  though,  on  the  authority  of  some 
writers  of  little  credit,  they  have  been  commonly 
represented  as  forming  an  unbroken  chain  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  point  in  which  they  agreed  was, 
that  they  fixed  their  attention  on  a  primeval  state  of 
things,  to  which  they  mounted  by  such  steps  as  they 
could  find,  and  from  which  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
duce the  later  order  of  nature.  This  feature,  which 
was  common  to  their  systems,  seems  to  betray  the 
influence  of  the  poetical  cosmogonies,  from  which  it 
was  probably  borrowed,  though  the  mythical  form 
was  discarded.  Whether  it  was  from  the  same  source 
that  Thales  derived  the   distinguishing  tenet  of  his 

'  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  and  Archelaus,  of  whom  it  is  uncertain 
■whether  he  was  a  Milesian  or  an  Athenian,  This  indeed  would  make  no  ditt'erence, 
and  the  epithet  commonly  given  to  the  school  itself  would  be  improper,  if,  accord- 
ing to  a  strange  fancy  broached  by  Kreuser  in  his  work  on  the  Rhapsodists,  p.  205., 
Miletus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  Ionian  city,  because  there  was  a  legend,  that, 
about  the  time  of  Minos,  it  received  a  colony,  perhaps  of  Dorians,  from  Crete. 
Admitting  the  fact,  we  might  prove  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  there  was  no  really 
Dorian  state  in  Peloponnesus,  where  the  early  inhabitants  all  belonged  to  different 
races.  With  like  acutencss  (if  he  does  not  contradict  himself  in  the  same  page) 
Ki'cuser,  in  his  antipathy  to  the  lonians,  would  deprive  them  of  all  share  in  the 
glory  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens,  who,  like  Xenophanes  and  Anacreon, 
migrated  to  other  regions. 

L  2 
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CHAP,  philosophy,  according  to  which  icater,  or  some  liquid 
element,  was  the  origin  of  all  things,  is  much  more 
doubtful.  But  it  is  still  less  probable  that  he  adopted 
this  dogma  from  an  Oriental  mythology,  though  his 
personal  connection  with  Phoenicia,  whence  his  family 
is  said  to  have  sprung,  has  been  supposed  strongly  to 
favour  this  -suspicion.  Aristotle^  —  it  would  seem 
much  more  judiciously  —  considers  it  as  the  result  of 
some  very  simple  observations  on  the  uses  of  moisture 
in  the  nourishment  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  which 
were  probably  connected  with  a  traditional  belief,  that 
the  earth  rested  on  an  abyss  of  waters^,  bounded  by 
the  river  ocean,  the  immediate  cause  of  earthquakes, 
which  were  therefore  ascribed  to  the  power  of  Posei- 
don. It  seems  to  have  been  by  a  similar  process  that, 
half  a  century  later,_  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  was  led 
to  substitute  a  new  principle  for  the  liquid  element  of 
Thales.  To  him  azr,  as  it  encompassed  and  sustained 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  which  float  in  it, 
appeared  also  as  the  universal  source  of  life  —  the 
breath  of  the  world,  which  animates  all  the  beings 
that  live  in  it.  And  it  was  apparently  by  an  analogy 
of  the  same  kind  that  fire  —  not  the  visible  element, 
but  some  more  subtle  fluid  —  was  preferred  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  Ephesian  Heraclitus,  who,  in 
other  respects,  stands  apart  from  the  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  school :  an  original  thinker,  who,  by  a 
peculiar  and  ingenious  theory,  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  constant  flux  of  aU  sensible  objects  with  the 
permanency  of  a  single  intelligible  substance.  To 
him  the  order  of  nature  appeared  as  the  momentary 
equipoise  of  conflicting  impulses,  which  he  illustrated 
by  the  tension  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  or  by  an  image 
which,  singularly  enough,  occurs  also  in  the  philoso- 

'   Met.  i.  .3. 

'  Plut.     De  PI.  Phil.  iii.  15.      Grig.  Phil.  1.      Sir  J.  Hcrschel  (Discourse  on  the 
Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  107.)  suggests  a  different  occasion. 
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phical  poetry   of  India,  as  the  jjlay  of  the  Infinite      chap. 
Being  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  to  whom,  . 

in  successive  periods,  all  things  return.  His  followers 
seem  to  have  formed  a  separate  sect,  and  his  opinions 
to  have  exerted  considerable  influence  on  some  of  the 
later  schools,  as  they  present  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence with  one  of  the  most  recent  theories  of  modern 
science.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
boldness  Avith  which  these  first  adventurers  in  the 
field  of  speculation,  unconscious  of  the  scantiness  of 
their  resources  or  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise, 
rushed  at  once  to  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems 
of  philosophy.  But  to  temper  any  disdainful  feeling 
which  their  temerity  may  excite,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  mthout  the  spirit  which  prompted  this 
hardihood,  philosophy  would  probably  never  have 
risen  from  its  cradle.  The  direction  which  it  took 
toward  outward  objects  was  the  most  conformable 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
the  peculiar  character  and  genius  of  the  Ionian  race. 
And,  that  we  may  not  undervalue  the  importance  of 
these  early  attempts,  or  turn  away  from  them  with 
indifference,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  futility,  it 
may  be  proper  to  cast  a  look  on  the  results  to  which 
they  led,  on  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  the 
views  of  subsequent  inquirers,  and  the  influence  they 
exerted  on  the  public  mind.  With  regard  to  the 
study  of  nature  indeed,  the  utmost  perhaps  that  can 
be  said  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  did  not  materially 
check,  confine,  or  pervert  it.  Most  of  these  early 
philosophers  were  diligent,  as  well  as  sagacious,  in- 
quirers— a  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  them 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  o^vn  day  '^  —  and 

'  La  Place's  etat  primitif  (  Systeme  du  Monde,  p.  433. )  comes  near  to  the  apxh 
of  Heraclitus  on  the  one  side,  as  the  irDp  Tex^Mdv  of  the  Stoics  did  on  the  other. 
^  Sir  J.  Herschel  (Z)isco!«rse,  p.  10?.)     But  the  remarks  in  the  next  page,  so 
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CHAP,  enriched  the  knowledge  of  their  age  Avith  some  im- 
^  "^"'  .  portant  discoveries;  and  though  their  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena  are  often  extremely  rude,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  attempted  to  accommodate  their 
observations  to  their  systems,  which  indeed  were  pro- 
bably not  so  mature  as  to  require  such  a  sacrifice. 
But  in  another  point  of  view  these  systems  were  preg- 
nant with  more  important  consequences.  Thales 
evolved  his  world  out  of  a  single  simple  substance,  to 
which  he  attributed  the  power  of  passing  spontaneously 
through  the  various  transformations  necessary  for  the 
multiplicity  of  natural  productions.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  attempted  accurately  to  define  the  na- 
ture of  these  transformations.  And  so  most  of  his 
successors,  who  set  out  from  a  similar  hypothesis,  con- 
tented themselves  with  some  vague  notions,  or  phrases, 
about  the  successive  expansions  or  contractions  of  the 
original  substance.  But  as  the  contemplation  of  ani- 
mal life  had  led  Anaximenes  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis 
of  his  system,  a  later  philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apol- 
lonia,  carried  this  analogy  a  step  further,  and  regarded 
the  universe  as  issuing  from  an  intelligent  principle, 
by  which  it  was  at  once  vi^dfied  and  ordered  —  a  ra- 
tional, as  well  as  sensitive  soul  —  still  without  recog- 
nising any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind. 
Much  earlier  however  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  who 
flourished  not  long  after  Thales,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  his  immediate  disciple,  seems  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  changes 
Avhich  a  simple  substance  must  be  supposed  to  undergo, 
in  order  to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  beings.  He 
found  it  easier,  in  conformity  with  some  of  the  ancient 
cosmogonies,  to  conceive  the  primitive  state  of  the 
universe  as  a  vast  chaos  —  for  which  he  had  no  other 

far  as  they  impute  unphilosophical  motives,  of  vanity  or  ambition,  to  these  same 
inquirers,  will  not  be  readily  adopted  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy. 
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name  than  tlie  Infinite  —  containin";  all  the  elements     chap. 

xn. 
out  of  which  the  world  was  to  be  constructed  by  a  , 

process  of  separation  and  combination,  which  however 
he  considered  as  the  result  of  a  motion,  not  impressed 
on  it  from  without,  but  inherent  in  the  mass.  This 
hypothesis,  which  tended  to  give  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  the  speculations  of  the  school,  seems  to 
have  been  treated  with  a  neglect  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  and  which  has  raised  a  suspicion  that  some 
less  celebrated  names  may  have  dropped  out  of  the 
list  of  the  Ionian  philosophers.'  But  a  century  after 
Anaximander,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense  revived  his 
doctrine  with  some  very  fanciful  additions,  and  one 
very  important  change.  He  combined  the  principle 
of  Anaximander  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Dio- 
genes, and  acknowledged  a  supreme  mind,  distinct 
from  the  chaos  to  which  it  imparted  motion,  form, 
and  order.  The  pantheistic  systems  of  the  Ionian 
school  were  only  independent  of  the  popular  creed, 
and  did  not  exclude  it.  The  lano;uao:e  of  Thales  and 
Heraclitus,  who  declared  that  the  universe  was  full  of 
gods^,  left  room  for  all  the  fictions  of  the  received 
mythology,  and  might  even  add  new  fervour  to  the 
superstition  of  the  vulgar.  But  the  system  of  Anax- 
agoras seems  to  have  been  felt  to  be  almost  irrecon- 
cilable  with  the  prevailing  opinions,  and  hence,  as  we 
shall  find,  drew  upon  him  hatred  and  persecution. 

While  philosophy  was  thus  cultivated  in  Ionia,  two  The  Eieatic 
schools  arose  in  the  western  colonies,  of  widely  dif- 
ferent characters,  though  both  were  founded  by 
lonians,  and  one  in  the  seat  of  an  Ionian  population. 
This  was  the  Eieatic,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Elea,  or  Velia,  on  the  western  coast  of  South- 
ern Italy,  a  settlement  of  the  Phoceeans,  the  origin  of 

'  Ritter,  i.  p.  289.     But  see  Brandis  in  the  Rhein.  Miis.  iii.  p.  1 18.  fol. 

"  .\ccording  to  Aristotle  De  Anim.  1.  5.,  this  was  the  very  expression  of  Thales. 
Hci-aclitus  conveyed  the  same  thought  in  another  form,  when  he  bad  his  guests 
enter,  saying,  Here  too  are  gods.     Aristot.  De  part.  anim.  i.  5. 
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CHAP,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  iiiid  to  which  Xeno- 
.  '  "  .  phanes,  the  founder  of  the  school,  migrated,  it  is 
believed,  about  536  b.  c.  from  his  birthplace  Colophon. 
We  mention  it  first,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
connected,  though  by  a  polemical  relation,  ^\^th  the 
school  of  Thales,  and  its  history,  in  one  important 
point,  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Ionian  philo- 
sophy. For  the  Eleatic  began,  where  the  other  ended, 
with  the  admission  of  a  supreme  intelligence ;  and  it 
even  seems  probable,  that  Xenophanes  was  guided  in 
the  formation  of  his  system  by  a  religious,  rather  than 
by  a  purely  philosophical  interest.  As  Thales  saw 
gods  in  all  things,  so  it  may  be  said  that  Xenophanes 
saw  all  things  in  God.  Aristotle  described  his  pre- 
dominant thought,  or  feeling,  with  remarkable  liveli- 
ness and  simplicity,  by  saying,  that  he  gazed  upon 
the  whole  heaven  and  said,  that  the  One  Being  was 
the  Deity.  ^  The  changes  which  Thales  attributed  to 
the  One  Being  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  unintelhgible  in  them- 
selves. He  found  it  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
thing  could  come  into  being,  or  could  cease  to  be. 
Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  he  absolutely 
denied  the  reality  of  external  objects,  or  regarded 
their  var}dng  aspects  as  mere  illusions.  But  the 
precise  mode  in  which  he  attempted  to  reconcile  their 
multiplicity  and  manifold  transformations  with  the 
unity  and  unalterable  indentity  of  the  Deity,  who, 
though  all  mind,  was  still  one  with  the  world,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  determined  from  the  fragment- 
ary remains  of  his  works,  and  on  which  we  are  left  to 
form  uncertain  conjectures.  If,  as  some  accounts 
might  lead  us  to  believe,  he  for  this  purpose  made  a 
distinction  between  the  senses  and  the  reason,  he 
would  have  the  honour  of  opening  a  new  and  very 
important  field  of  speculation,  as  the  earliest  inquirer 

'   Met.  i.  5.  fls  Tov  <iKov  ovpavov  airoSAeif/aj  th  %v  eJvai  ipriai  rhv  @(6f. 
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into  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  And  at  all  chap 
events  he  suggested  the  distinction,  which  was  more  ^"' 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  follower  Parmenides. 
Xenophanes  was  not  so  immersed  in  his  ontological 
speculations  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  nature,  and 
had  formed  a  system,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  far  removed  from  that  of  Thales,  as  he  was  led 
by  geological  observations  to  similar  conclusions  on 
the  primitive  state  of  the  world.  ^  He  was  the  first 
Greek  philosopher  who  openly  rejected  the  popular 
superstition,  which  he  referred  to  its  true  source, 
the  tendency  of  man  to  assimilate  the  objects  of  his 
worship  to  his  own  nature,  and  he  inveighed  against 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  for  attributing  to  the  gods  actions 
unworthy  of  the  divine  character.  He  also  attacked 
several  doctrines  of  his  philosojDhical  contemporaries 
or  predecessors  ^,  and  seems  to  have  satisfied  himself 
better  in  refuting  their  opinions  than  in  establishing 
his  o^vn. 

Parmenides,  a  native  of  Elea,  whose  early  youth 
seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  advanced  age  of 
Xenophanes,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he  received 
his  personal  instructions,  pursued  the  same  direction. 
But  he  set  out,  not  like  Xenophanes,  from  the  idea  of 
deity,  but  from  the  notion  of  being ;  he  expressly 
grounded  his  system  on  the  distinction  between  sense 
and  reason,  as  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  on  the 
one  hand  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  time, 
space,  and  motion,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  admitted 

'  He  supported  his  opinion,  that  earth  and  sea  were  once  mingled  in  one  mass, 
by  referring  to  sea-shells  found  in  midland  regions  and  in  the  bowels  of  mountains, 
to  the  impressions  of  fish  in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  and  to  similar  phenomena 
observed  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and  elsewhere.  Origen.  Phil.  14.  This  seems  to 
imply  that  no  preceding  philosopher  had  made  the  same  use  of  the  like  observa- 
tions.     See  above,  p.  ]  48.  not.  2. 

^  Ritter  (i.  p.  452.)  finds  an  allusion  to  Pythagorean  doctrines,  where  it  would 
seem  that  Xenophanes  might  have  had  Anaximander's  &iieipov  in  view.  The 
Pythagorean  tenets  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  controverted,  even  if  they  were 
formed  so  early,  seem,  according  to  Ritter's  own  observation  (p.  336.).  to  have  been 
kept  longer  secret. 
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so  much  of  a  real  foundation  for  the  appearances  of 
nature,  as  rendered  them  not  unworthy  of  attention, 
and  even  constructed  a  pecuUar  physical  theory  to  ex- 
plain them.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  his  case, 
as  in  his  master's,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
mode  of  reconciling  these  seemingly  inconsistent  views. 
His  fellow-citizen,  friend,  and  disciple,  the  courageous 
and  unfortunate  Zeno,  and  Melissus  of  Samos,  who 
united  great  military  talents  and  experience  with  his 
philosophical  pursuits,  chieJQy  exercised  their  dialectic 
subtlety  in  combating  both  the  dogmas  of  other  phi- 
losophers and  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  and  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  earnest  in 
search  of  truth,  they  seem  too  often  to  have  descended 
to  sophistical  paradoxes,  which  need  all  the  indulgence 
that  can  be  claimed  for  an  early  stage  of  science.  Zeno 
himself  was  sometimes  ranked  among  the  Sophists, 
whose  pernicious  influence  we  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  notice,  and  thus  the  Eleatic  school,  which 
in  its  outset  was  distinguished  by  a  religious  philo- 
sophy, insensibly  contracted  a  close  affinity  with  a 
class  of  men,  who  laboured  to  destroy  both  philosophy 
and  religion. 

We  may  here  mention  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  early  philosophical  literature,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  character  of  the  several  schools  and 
systems.  Of  Thales  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
he  wrote  any  thing,  nor  whether  some  verses  —  about 
twohu.ndred — which  were  attributed  to  him,  contained 
an  account  of  his  physical  doctrines,  or  were  merety  a 
collection  of  practical  maxims  and  precepts,  such  as 
were  ascribed  to  all  those  Avho  were  numbered  among 
the  Seven  Sages.  His  younger  contemporary  Anaxi- 
mander  unfolded  his  theory  in  a  prose  work,  and  his 
example  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  same  school.  The  specimens  left  of 
their  writings  show  that  their  loss  is  to  be  regretted  in 
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a  literary  point  of  view,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the     chap. 
information  which  they  would  have  afforded.     Their  , 

style  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  early  his- 
torians :  its  simplicity  was  relieved  by  the  bold  poetical 
images  in  which  their  thoughts  were  frequently  veiled. 
On  the  other  hand,  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  ex- 
plained and  defended  their  systems  in  verse,  which 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  poetry,  though  the  former 
was  the  author  of  several  moral  elegies,  which  were  not 
deficient  in  poetical  merit,  and  of  a  historical  epic, 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind,  on  the  foundation  of  Co- 
lophon, and  the  migration  to  Elea.  The  remains  of 
the  philosophical  poems  breathe  a  strain  of  oracular 
solemnity  and  obscurity,  and  to  contemporary  readers 
must  have  supplied  the  absence  of  all  purely  poetical 
appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  by  the 
interest  of  new  and  mysterious  trains  of  thought, 
struggling  in  vain  for  an  adequate  expression.  But 
a  metrical  vehicle  did  not  so  well  suit  Zeno's  dialectic 
genius,  and  he  adopted  a  more  appropriate  instrument 
of  controversy  in  the  dialogue,  which  in  his  hands 
was  probably  a  very  dry  form,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  the  attractions  which  were  afterwards  imparted  to 
it  by  the  highest  efforts  of  Attic  eloquence. 

The  Eleatics  appear  likewise  to  have  suggested  some  Empedo- 
features  of  the  system  framed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  by  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  which  he 
also  unfolded  in  a  poetical  form.  It  neither  has  so 
much  philosophical  interest,  nor  exerted  such  influence 
in  after  times,  as  to  demand  notice  here.  In  another 
point  of  view — as  a  man  who  combined  philosophy 
A\ath  religion  and  an  ascetic  morality,  assmned  a 
priestly  character,  possessed  an  insight  into  some 
secrets  of  nature  unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
by  all  these  means  acquired  a  powerful  ascendant 
over  them,  and  was  regarded  with  a  religious  awe  — 
Empedocles  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Epimenides 
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CHAP,  and  Pythagoras,  the  founder  of  the  second,  and  the 
.  ^  '  .  most  celebrated,  of  the  western  schools,  which  indeed 
might  perhaps  claim  precedence  by  a  few  years  of  the 
Eleatic.^  We  have  reserved  it  for  this  place,  both  as 
less  intimately  connected  -with  the  Ionian  schools,  and 
because  it  will  lead  us  to  take  a  view  of  the  political 
condition  of  some  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  which 
we  have  already  mentioned. 
Pythagoras.  The  history  of  Pythagoras  is  obscured  by  a  cloud 
of  legends,  through  which  little  can  be  distinguished 
beyond  the  leading  outlines  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  was  a  native  of  Samos,  born  about  b.  c.  570,  and 
by  his  mother's  side  is  said  to  have  been  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  island. 
But  his  father  Mnesarchus  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  a  foreigner  and  not  of  purely  Greek  origin, 
though  it  was  disputed  whether  he  was  a  Phcenician, 
or  belonged  to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  or  Imbrus, 
to  a  branch  therefore  of  the  Pelasgian  race.  Like 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  early  life  of  Pythagoras, 
the  sources  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  aid  he  received  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  travelled  in  the  East,  at  least 
in  Egypt,  and  that  he  derived  some  instruction  from 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  if  not  from  Anaximander.^     To 

'  He  was  commonly  classed  among  the  Pythagoreans  (see  Sturz,  Emprdocles, 
§  3.).  But  Ritter  has  established  his  connection  with  the  Eleatics  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  his  remains  with  those  of  Parmenides.  Perhaps  the  other  opinion 
was  suggested  by  the  resemblance  between  his  character  and  that  of  Pythagoras. 
Yet  beside  his  doctrine  concerning  the  soul,  his  Sphere-god,  which  absorbs  and 
assimilates  portions  of  the  realm  of  strife,  and  his  two  opposite  principles,  which 
are  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity,  seem  to  come  nearer  to  some  peculiar  features  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  By  others  again,  both  ancients  and  moderns  Cas 
Reinhold  Geschichte  dcr  Philosophie,  i.  p.  6G. ),  he  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Ionian  school,  as  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras.  He  may  probably  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  author  of  an  eclectic  system.  But  see  Brandis  in  the  essay  above  referred 
to,  p.  123.  fol. 

2  Apollon.  ap.  Porphyr.  De  Vit.  Pyth.  2.  Tradition  indeed  can  have  but  little 
weight  on  a  point  of  this  nature.  But  as  to  Pherecydes  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  been  unanimous.  As  to  Anaximander,  and  Thales,  who  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Pythagoras,  our  belief  mnst  rest  chiefly  on  the  probability  — 
whatever  it  may  be- — that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  most  eminent 
for  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  his  day.  With  regard  to  Pherecydes  the  tradition 
may  seem  to  be  confii-med  by  another,  according  to  which  he  was  the  first  Greek 
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his  stay  in  Egypt  he  was  most  likely  indebted  not  so     chap. 
much  for  any  positive  knowledge  or  definite  opinions  . 

as  for  hints  which  roused  his  curiosity,  and  impressions 
which  decided  the  bias  of  his  mind.  In  the  science  of 
the  Egyptians  he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow ;  but 
in  their  political  and  religious  institutions  he  saw  a 
mighty  engine,  such  as  he  might  msh  to  wield  for 
nobler  purposes.  It  is  equally  credible  that  he  was 
initiated  in  several  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  mysteries, 
even  if  there  should  be  no  ground  for  the  conjecture, 
that  he  inherited  some  secrets  of  a  mystic  lore  from 
Pelasgian  ancestors.^  We  may  here  remark  that 
among  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  learned  as  to  the  Greek  mysteries,  none 
seems  more  probable  than  that  which  holds  them  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  a  worship,  which  preceded 
the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  mythology  and  its  attendant 
rites,  grounded  on  a  view  of  nature  less  fanciful,  more 
earnest,  and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical 
thought  and  religious  feehng.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
.ful  how  far  they  were  ever  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
exposition  of  theological  doctrines  differing  from  the 
popular  creed.  But  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the 
century  which  followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  in- 
tercourse between  Greece  and  Egypt,  some  attempts 
Avere  made  to  connect  the  mystic  legends,  which  were 
either  exhibited  in  mimic  shows,  or  conveyed  in 
hymns,  with  a  sort  of  speculative  system,  which  may 
here  and  there  have  contained  some  features  derived 
from  the  East ;    and  that  the  authors  of  this  new 

■who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  no  traces  of  an  intercourse  with 
Thales  or  Anaximander  can  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  doctrines  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras,  and  therefore  the  question  is  one  which  it  is  equally  unimportant 
and  difficult  to  decide.  This  is  still  more  the  case  as  to  the  other  alleged  teachers 
of  Pythagoras,  as  Bias  of  Priene,  and  obscure  names,  such  as  Creophilus  and 
Hermodamas.  Ritter  has  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his 
Geschichte  der  Fythagorischen  Philosophie,  p.  15.  foil. 

'  Ritter  i.  p.  350.  But  the  story  of  the  mystagogue  Aglaophamus,  who  is  said 
to  have  admitted  him  to  the  Orphic  mysteries  at  Libethra,  where  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  his  arithmetical  theology,  is  perhaps  a  fable  not  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  lamblichus.     See  Lobeck  Aglaoph.  p.  723. 
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learning  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  Orpheus,  and  other  venerable  names  of 
Thracian,  Lycian,  or  Hyperborean  bards  and  prophets. 
It  was  now  perhaps  that  the  views  of  the  initiated 
began  to  be  extended  beyond  the  present  life,  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
made  a  basis  for  the  assurance  of  higher  privileges 
than  had  before  been  held  out  to  them.  AATiether  it 
was  from  a  domestic  or  a  foreign  source  that  Pytha- 
goras drew  the  peculiar  form  of  this  doctrine  which 
he  adopted  —  that  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  —  we 
cannot  determine ;  Pindar's  allusions  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  his  time  it  had  been  long  familiar  to  the 
Greeks.^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  who 
assumed  the  title  of  a  phiTosopher.  If  this  was  so,  he 
probably  did  not  intend,  as  has  been  commonly  ima- 
gined, to  deprecate  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  but  to 
profess  himself  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  it ;  though 
on  the  other  hand  the  well-known  story  which  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  name,  suggests  an  entirely, 
false  notion  of  his  view  of  life,  so  far  as  it  implies  that 
he  regarded  contemplation  as  the  highest  end  of  human 
existence.^  His  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge  he  shared 
with  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  strong  bent  for  mathematical  studies, 
and  for  all  connected  with  them.  Several  remarkable 
discoveries  in  geometry,  music,  and  astronom}"  are 
attributed  to  him^,  and  his  whole  philosophy  was  the 
result  of  this  predilection.  We  are  the  less  inclined 
to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his  system,  as  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  never  committed  it  to  writing, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  the  doctrines  which 


1    See  Dissen.  on  Pindar  01.  ii.  68.  and  Fragm.  Thren.  4. 

*  The  philosopher  is  like  the  spectator  at  the  Olympic  games,  who,  while  others 
are  attracted  by  ambition  or  gain,  comes  only  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity.  See 
Cicero  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  3.  and  Davis's  note. 

^  See  Professor  Powell's  History  of  Natural  rhilosophy,  p.  19 — 21. 
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are  called  Pythagorean,  to  distinguish  what  belongs  chap. 
to  him,  and  what  to  his  disciples  and  their  followers.  ,  '  '  , 
We  can  only  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  its 
character  and  tendency,  so  far  as  they  may  be  col- 
lected with  some  degree  of  safety.  It  seems  clear  that 
Pythagoras  not  only  conceived  that  numbers  repre- 
sented the  essence  and  properties  of  all  things,  but 
attributed  to  them  such  a  real  objective  existence  as 
rendered  them  capable  of  serving  as  materials  or  ele- 
ments in  his  construction  of  the  universe  ;  a  process, 
of  which  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given, 
which  does  not  imply  that  he  confounded,  first  a  nu- 
merical unit  with  a  geometrical  point,  and  then  this 
with  a  material  atom.^  He  thus  on  one  side  pointed 
the  way  to  the  physical  theory  afterwards  maintained 
by  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived.  But  it  is  extremely  improba- 
ble that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  followers,  ever  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  atomic  theory  of  modern  science. 
On  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  be  justly  chargeable 
with  a  large  part  of  the  absurdities  and  superstitions 
which  claimed  the  sanction  of  his  name  in  the  latest 
period  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  which  exerted  such 
a  powerful  and  mischievous  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  many  succeeding  ages.  For,  innocent  as  he  may 
have  been  of  such  an  intention,  he  probably  opened  a 

'  This  remark  has  been  considered,  by  an  author  very  much  better  qualified  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  as  a  criticism  which 
appears  to  place  systems  of  physical  pliilosophy  under  ret]uis!tio?is  too  severe 
(Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Scieiices,  i.  p.  63.).  But  it  was  meant  simply 
to  express  the  impression  that  had  been  left  on  my  mind  by  the  most  elaborate 
explanations  I  had  seen  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras.  And  it  appears  that 
Aristotle  experienced  a  like  difficulty,  and  attributed  the  same  defect  to  the 
Pythagorean  system.  See  Metaph.  xiv.  2.  (ir66ev  XPV  T^iaT^vaai  ws  ecTTi  toiovtos 
api6ix6s ;  i.  e.  has  objective  existence.  Compare  Brandis  in  the  Rhein.  Mas.  ii. 
p.  218.,  and  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Romischen  Philosophic,  i.  p.  446.)  and 
xiv.  3.  Kara  rh  ironlv  e|  aptOficov  ra  (pvaiKO,  (rwfxara,  Sk  /j-t/  ixovraiv  fidpos  iiTjSh 
Kov<p6TrtTa  exovra  KovcporriTa  koi  fidpos,  iolKaai  (sc.  ot  nvday6pfiot')  irepl  &K\ov 
ovpavov  Kiy^LV  Ka\  crw/j.dron',  aW'  ov  rwv  alcrdriTwi',  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
chapter:  iireiSr] KO(Tfj.oTroiov(Ti.  koI  (pvdiKws  ^ovXovrai.  Xiynv,  S'lKaiov avTohs  e^iTa^etu 
Tj  irepl  (pvaeus,  €K  Se  ttjj  vvu  atpelvat  fi^BoSuv. 
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CHAP,      door  for  all  these  chimeras,  not  only  in  the  mysterious 
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virtue  which  he  attributed  to  numbers,  but  likewise 
in  the  still  more  abstruse  speculations  by  which  he 
ascended  to  the  first  principles  of  number  itself,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  contrast  variously  expressed  by 
his  followers  as  one  between  light  and  darkness,  or 
between  good  and  evil,  and  perhaps  equivalent  to  that 
between  mind  and  matter,  reason  and  sense.^  These 
opposite  principles  were  represented  indeed  as  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  unity,  but  also  as  issuing  out  of  it. 
And  thus  the  First  Cause  itself  was  drawn  into  the 
conflict,  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  its  own 
original  imperfection. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras would  have  been  more  sober,  and  might  not 
have  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  incoherent  dreams, 
but  for  the  symbolical  and  mystic  veil  which  he  threw 
over  it,  and  which  was  perhaps  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  though  it  could  not  secure  them 
against  the  revolution  by  which  they  were  at  last 
frustrated.  For  the  history  of  the  human  mind  his 
institutions  are  perhaps  less  interesting  than  his  phi- 
losophy ;  but  for  the  history  of  Greece  his  philosophy 
is  chiefly  important  as  it  throws  some  light  on  the 
character  of  his  institutions.  The  accounts  which 
have  been  preserved  of  their  origin  and  their  fate, 
though  perplexed  by  many  contradictions,  serve  for  a 
time  to  break  the  obscurity  which  commonly  rests 
upon  the  afluirs  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy. 

Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to  have  found 
ras. "  Polycrates  ruling  at  Samos  on  his  return  from  his 

'  Aristotle,  Met.  i.  5.  enumerates  ten  pairs  of  these  opposite  principles,  which 
according  to  some  Pythagoreans,  on  account  of  the  virtue  ascribed  to  the  number 
ten,  included  all  or  the  most  Important  elements  of  the  universe.  We  subjoin  the 
list,  which  may  give  some  notion  of  the  character  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  adapt  Itself  to  the  most  fanciful  combinations.  They  are  : 
Limit  and  Unlimited;  Odd  and  Even;  One  and  Many;  Right  and  Left;  Male 
and  Female;  Still  and  Moved;  Straight  and  Curve ;  Light  and  Darkness;  Good 
and  Evil ;  Square  and  Oblong.  These,  as  the  ancients  perceived,  are  only  ten 
different  aspects  of  one  vague  idea. 
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of  Pythago- 
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travels  in  the  East,  and  his  aversion  to  the  tyrant's     chap. 
government  was  sometimes  assigned   as  the  motive  ,        '    . 
which  led  him  finally  to  quit  his  native  island.     If 
there  was  any  foundation  for  this  story,  it  must  pro- 
bably be  sought,  not  in  any  personal  enmity  between 
him  and  Polycrates  —  who  is  said  to  have  furnished 
him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Amasis  —  but 
in  his  conviction,  that  the  power  of  Polycrates  would 
oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  designs.     For  it 
seems  certain  that  before  he  set  out  for  the  West  he 
had  already  conceived  the  idea  to  which  he  dedicated 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  only  sought  for  a  fit 
place,  and  a  favourable  0]3portunity,  to  carry  it  into 
effect.     We  however  find  intimations,  that  he  did  not 
leave  Samos  until  he   had   acquired  some  celebrity 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks^,  by  the  introduction  of 
certain  mystic  rites,  which  Herodotus  represents  as 
closely  allied  to  the   Egyptian,  and  to  those  which 
were  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
as  their  reputed  founder.     But  as  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  religion  was 
an  object  that  Pythagoras  ever  proposed  to  himself 
apart  from  his  political  views,  we  could  only  regard 
these  mysteries,  supposing  the   fact  ascertained,   in 
the  light  of  an  essay  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
sounded  the  disposition  or  the  capacity  of  his  country- 
men for  the  reception  of  other  more  practical  doctrines. 
The  fame  of  his  travels,  his  wisdom,  and  sanctity,  had 
probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  stayed  some  time,  partly  perhaps  to  en- 
large his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten  his  repu- 
tation.    It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  purpose  that 
he  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  found  a  model 
of  government  and  discipline  more  congenial  to  his 

■  Ritter  infers  this  from  the  story  that  Zamolxis  had  served  Pythagoras  in 
Samos  (Herod,  iv.  95.),  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  fame  of  his  learning  had 
reached  Heraclitus.     Neither  argument  is  decisive. 
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CHAP. 
XII 


His  preten- 
sions. 


Pythagoras 
at  Croton. 


habits  of  tliinldng,  than  he  could  have  met  with  any 
where  else  but  in  Eg}^pt  or  India.  If,  as  is  highly 
probable,  he  stopped  on  the  same  journey  at  01}Tiipia 
and  Delphi,  it  was  perhaps  less  from  either  curiosity 
or  devotion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  oracles,  and  of  forming  a  useful  con- 
nection with  their  ministers.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
he  was  indebted  for  many  of  his  ethical  dogmas  to 
Themistoclea  of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess.  The 
legends  about  his  appearance  at  Olympia  —  where  he 
is  said  to  have  shown  a  thigh,  like  the  shoulder  of 
Pelops,  of  gold  or  ivory,  and  to  have  fascinated  an 
eagle  as  it  flew  over  his  head  —  may  very  well  be  con- 
nected with  this  journey,  and  would  indicate  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  person  partaking  of  a  superhu- 
man nature,  and  as  an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven. 
How  far  he  excited  or  encouraged  such  a  delusion,  is, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  very  difficult  to  determine  ;  but 
it  seems  unquestionable,  that  he  did  not  rely  solely 
on  his  genuine  merits  and  acquirements,  but  put  for- 
ward marvellous  pretensions,  which,  he  must  have 
been  conscious,  had  no  real  ground,  and  which,  we 
must  suspect,  were  calculated  to  attract  the  venera- 
tion of  the  credulous.  The  most  famous  of  these  was 
the  claim  he  laid  to  the  privilege  —  conferred  on  him, 
as  he  asserted,  by  the  god  Hermes  —  of  preserving  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  many  states  of  existence 
which  his  soul  had  passed  through  ;  an  imposture 
attested  by  his  contemporary  Xenophanes,  who,  as 
his  character  in  this  respect  stands  much  higher  than 
that  of  Pythagoras,  appears  to  have  treated  it  in  his 
elegies  with  deserved  ridicule.^ 

Wliat  were  the  precise  motives  which  induced  him 
finally  to  fix  his  residence  among  the  Italian  Greeks, 


'  Diog.  viii.  36.  Pythagoras  is  represented  as  interceding  for  a  dog  which  was 
howling  under  the  lash,  on  the  ground  that  he  recognised  the  voice  of  a  deceased 
friend,  whose  soul  had  migrated  into  the  animal. 
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and  particularly  at  Croton,  is  only  matter  for  conjee-  chap. 
ture.  The  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  air  of  Croton,  its  .  ^  '  ■ 
aristocratical  government,  a  state  of  manners  which, 
though  falling  far  short  of  his  idea,  was  advantageously 
contrasted  with  the  luxury  of  Sybaris,  might  suffice 
to  determine  his  choice,  even  if  there  were  no  other 
circumstances  in  its  condition  which  opened  a  pros- 
pect of  successful  exertion.  In  fact  however  the  state 
of  parties  in  Croton  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  there, 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  un- 
dertaking which  he  meditated.  Causes  of  discord 
were  at  work  there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  very  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  strug- 
gle between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  at  Rome. 
There  was  a  body,  called  a  senate,  composed  of  a 
thousand  members,  and  probably  representing  the 
descendants  of  the  more  ancient  settlers,  invested 
"with  large  and  irresponsible  authority,  and  enjoying 
privileges,  which  had  begun  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  people.  The  power  of  the  oligarchy  was 
still  preponderant,  but  apparently  not  so  secure  as  to 
render  all  assistance  superfluous.  The  arrival  of  a 
stranger,  outwardly  neutral,  who  engaged  the  venera- 
tion of  the  multitude  by  his  priestly  character,  and 
by  the  rumour  of  his  supernatural  endowments,  and 
was  willing  to  throw  all  his  influence  into  the  scale  of 
the  government,  on  condition  of  exercising  some  con- 
trol over  its  measures,  was  an  event  which  could  not 
but  be  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the  privileged  class. 
And  accordingly  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  jfound  the 
utmost  readiness  in  the  senate  of  Croton  to  favour  his 
designs. 

The  real  nature  of  these  designs,  and  of  the  means  object  of 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execu-  ^'*  ^°"^^^ 
tion,  is  a  question  which  has  exercised  the  sagacity  of 
many  inquirers,  and  has  been  variously  solved,  ac- 
cording to  the  higher  degree  of  importance  which 
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CHAP.  Pytliagoras  has  been  supposed  to  have  attached  to 
religion,  or  to  philosophy,  or  to  government.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  his  object  was  not  exclusively,  or 
even  predominantly,  religious,  or  philosophical,  or 
political,  and  that  none  of  these  objects  stood  in  the 
relation  of  an  end  to  the  other  two,  as  its  means.  On 
the  other  hand  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  opinion 
of  a  modern  author^,  that  the  aim  of  Pythagoras  was 
to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  Dorian  state.  This  is  perhaps 
in  one  sense  more,  and  in  another  less  than  he  really 
attempted,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dorians  rather  than  the  views  of  Pythagoras. 
His  leading  thought  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
state  and  the  individual  ought,  each  in  its  way,  to  re- 
flect the  image  of  that  order  and  harmony  by  which 
he  believed  the  universe  to  be  sustained  and  reo:u- 
lated  ;  and  he  only  expressed  the  religious  side  of  this 
thought,  when  he  said,  that  the  highest  end  of  human 
existence  was  to  follow  or  resemble  the  Deity.  But 
he  was  aware  that  this  sublime  idea  can  never  be  fully 
embodied  in  this  sublunary  world,  and  that  a  wise 
man  will  be  content  with  slowly  approaching  the  un- 
attainable mark,  and  in  working  upon  others  will 
adapt  his  exertions  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
is  placed,  and  to  the  imperfection  of  those  whom  he 
has  to  deal  with.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of 
Lycurgus,  and,  still  nearer,  those  of  Zaleucus  and 
Charondas,  who  had  legislated,  not  many  generations 
earlier,  the  one  for  Locri,  the  other  for  Catana,  on 
principles  so  agreeable  to  his  o^vn,  that  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  later  times  they  were  numbered  among  his 
disciples.  This  however  was  probably  something  more 
than  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  found  at  Croton 
would  have  permitted  him  to  undertake,  and  yet  less 

'  Mliller  Dor.  iii.  9.  15.  He  goes  beyond  F.  Schlegel,  who,  in  his  essay  on 
Plato's  Diotima  (  Wvrk.  iv.  p.  109.),  had  noticed  the  Dorian  character  of  the 
Pythagorean  institutions. 
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than  he  might  hope  to  accomplish  by  different  means,  chap 
He  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  a  code  of  laws  ; 
nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  assumed  any  public 
office.  He  instituted  a  society  —  an  order  we  might 
now  call  it  —  of  which  he  became  the  general.  It 
was  composed  of  young  men  carefully  selected  from 
the  noblest  families,  not  only  of  Croton,  but  of  other 
Italiot  cities.  Their  number  amounted,  or  was  con- 
fined, to  three  hundred  ;  and  if  he  expected  by  their 
co-operation  to  exercise  a  sway,  firmer  and  more  last- 
ing than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magistrate,  first  over 
Croton,  and  in  the  end  over  all  the  Italian  colonies, 
his  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought  not  to  be 
pronounced  visionary  or  extravagant. 

According  to  our  view  of  this  celebrated  society,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  presented  such  a 
variety  of  aspects,  as  to  mislead  those  who  fixed  their 
attention  on  any  one  of  them,  and  withdrew  it  from 
the  rest.  It  was  at  once  a  philosophical  school,  a  re- 
ligious brotherhood,  and  a  political  association ;  and 
all  these  characters  appear  to  have  been  inseparably 
united  in  the  founder's  mind.  It  must  be  considered 
as  a  proof  of  upright  intentions  in  Pythagoras,  which 
ought  to  rescue  him  from  all  suspicion  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, that  he  chose  for  his  coadjutors  persons  whom 
he  deemed  capable  of  grasping  the  highest  truths 
which  he  could  communicate,  and  was  not  only  will- 
ing to  teach  them  all  he  knew,  but  regarded  the  ut- 
most cultivation  of  their  intellectual  faculties  as  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  he  des- 
tined them.  His  lessons  were  certainly  not  confined 
to  particular  branches  of  mathematical  or  physical 
science,  but  were  clearly  meant  to  throw  the  fullest 
light  on  the  greatest  questions  which  can  occupy  the 
'  human  mind.  Those  who  ^vere  to  govern  others  were 
first  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  to  comprehend  the 
place  which  they  filled  in  it.     The  Pythagorean  phi- 
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CHAP,  losopliy  may  indeed  appear  singularly  foreign  to  the 
■^"'  business  of  a  statesman ;  but  we  know  that  some  of 
the  greatest  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have 
been  nourished  in  such  speculations,  and  the  effects 
of  the  exercise  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  scientific  results. 
Reiision  of  It  is  Certain  that  religion  was  ultimately  connected 
Pythagoras,  ^^'^j-^  ^^^  iustitutious  of  Pythagoras,  and  it  may  not 
be  too  much  to  say\  that  it  was  the  centre  in  which 
they  rested,  or  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  fabric, 
and  the  main  bond  of  union  among  his  followers. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  either  what  kind  of  reh- 
gion  it  was,  or  in  what  manner  it  acted.  And  its 
importance  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  obscurity ; 
for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  secrecy  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  fraternity  were  enveloped,  related 
not  to  its  philosophical  doctrines,  nor  even  to  its  poli- 
tical designs,  but  to  its  religious  observances.  In 
what  relation  however  this  mystic  religion  stood  to 
that  of  the  public  temples,  is  very  doubtful.  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  inveighed,  as  bitterly  as  Xeno- 
phanes,  against  Homer  and  Hesiod,  for  degrading 
their  divine  personages^,  but  he  professed  the  highest 
reverence  for  the  objects  of  the  popular  superstition. 
It  is  true  that  he  reduced  the  gods  to  so  many  num- 
bers :  but  this  was  a  theological  nicety,  and  did  not 
concern  the  multitude  ^vhich  saw  him  bow  at  their 
altars.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these  mys- 
teries conveyed  any  doctrines  inconsistent  Avith  the 
common  opinions.  It  is  most  probable,  and  the  story 
which  was  current  among  the  Greeks  on  the  Helles- 
pont about  the  imposture  of  Zamolxis  seems  to  con- 
firm this  conjecture^,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  mys- 
teries was  to  inculcate  the  dogma  of  the  immortality 

'  With  Rittcr,  in  both  the  works  above  referred  to. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  21.     On  the  other  hand  see  Porph.  De  V.  P.  xxxii. 

*  Her.  iv.  96.     Compare  the  story  told  by  Hermippus  in  Diog.  viii.  41. 
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and  migrations  of  the  soul,  which  might  be  easily     chap. 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a  generous  . 

enthusiasm.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  religion 
was  made  to  hallow  all  the  relations  into  which  the 
associates  entered,  that  it  cemented  their  mutual 
attachment,  and  exalted  their  veneration  for  their 
master.  It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  mys- 
teries appear  to  have  been  open,  though  perhaps  not 
in  their  last  stage,  to  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  political  society.  Thus  women  seem  to  have 
been  admitted  to  them,  and  hence  we  find  a  long  list 
of  female  Pythagoreans.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
much  the  influence  of  the  institution  must  have  been 
enlarged  by  such  an  accession. 

Whether  Pythagoras  had  formed  any  definite  poll-  ms  political 
tical  theory,  is  another  disputable  point.  It  is  not  even 
certain  that  he  wished  to  see  his  disciples  placed  in 
public  offices,  though  the  state  was  to  be  their  proper 
and  highest  sphere  of  action  —  much  less  that  he  de- 
signed they  should  constitute  a  separate  body  clothed 
with  legal  authority.  His  preference  of  one  form  of 
government  to  another  probably  depended  on  the 
facility  with  which  it  lent  itself  to  his  views ;  but  that 
in  general  his  sentiments  were  rigidly  aristocratical 
could  scarcely  be  doubted,  even  if  there  were  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  fact.^ 

The  candidate  who  sought  admission  into  the  order,  constitu- 
if  his  first  appearance  satisfied  the  eye  of  the  master,  f^cty.'''' 
who  is  said  to  have  placed  great  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment of  physiognomies  ^,  had  to  pass  through  a  period 
of  probation  and  discipline.  Various  accounts  are 
given  of  the  term  and  the  rules  of  this  noviciate,  and 
of  the  classes  into  which  the  disciples  were  distributed.^ 

1  One  is  rather  surprised  at  the  tone  of  uncertainty  with  which  Ritter  (i.  p.  352. ) 
expresses  himself  on  this  point. 

2  Gell.  N.  A.  i.  9. 

*  The  most  general  distinction  seems  to  be   that  between  the   Exoteric  and 
Esoteric :  some  authors  believed  that  the   same  distinction  was  expressed  by  the 
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CHAP.      Jt  seems  to  be  plainly  implied  by  all  the  traditions  on 


XII, 


i  the  subject,  that  for  a  time  at  least  they  exchanged 
their  domestic  habits  for  a  new  mode  ol"  life,  which 
was  regulated  in  its  minutest  details  by  the  mil  of 
Pythagoras.     In  these  regulations  he  may  have  been 
guided  by  the  Dorian  practice,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  in  Crete  and  Sparta ;  though  the  at- 
tention which  he  paid  to  music  and  gymnastics,  as  the 
two  main  elements  of  education,  was  both  conformable 
to  national  usage,  and   might   have   resulted   spon- 
taneously from  his  philosophical  views.     No  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  the  stories  wdiich  are  told  of 
the  abstinence  which  he  is  said  to  have  prescribed.^ 
To  preserve  the  vigour  of  body  and  mind  by  strict 
temperance,  was  no  doubt  his  first  object ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  also  restricted  the  diet  of  his 
followers  by  several  prohibitions,  which  had  no  other 
than  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  were  intended  to  im- 
press some  moral  or  religious  truths.   It  must  however 
be  observed  that,  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  was  famed  for  his  medical  skill,  and  he  has  even 
been  thought  to  have  founded  the  first  scientific  school 
of  medicine  ^,  which  before  his  time  had  been  almost 
exclusively  cultivated  by  the  priesthood  of  certain 
temples,  which  were  frequented  for  the  sake  of  mira- 
culous cures.     And  his  character  might  incline  hmi 
to  follow  many  fanciful  analogies  in  the  regulation  of 

terms  Pythagnrist  and  Pythagorean.  These  tei'ms  only  signify  certain  grada- 
tions, without  marlcing  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  religious,  philosophical,  or 
political.  Whereas  others  spoke  of  a  division  into  schastici,  politici,  and  mathc- 
matici,  or  a  class  of  religion,  a  class  of  politics,  and  a  class  of  science ;  but  to  this 
they  added  three  gradations  :  Pythagorici,  Pythagorei,  Pythagorista;,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  familiar  intercourse  enjoyed  with  the  master.  Ritter  conceives 
that  the  distinction  of  classes  related  only  to  the  religious  mysteries.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  scale  of  degrees  in  philosophy  as  Gellius 
describes  (i.  9.)  under  the  names,  Acustici,  Matheinatici,  Physici. 

'  Some  authors  represent  him  as  forbidding  all  animal  food,  others  all  kinds  of 
fish,  others  beans  ;  whereas  Aristoxenus,  a  writer  of  great  credit,  asserted  that  he 
preferred  beans  to  all  other  vegetables.  It  seems  probable  that  he  only  interdicted 
certain  parts  of  animals,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  and  perhaps  of  pulse. 

*  Wachsmuth  H.  A.  iii.  p.  487.  Schlosscr,  1.  i.  p.  399.,  supposes  him  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  medicine  at  Croton. 
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diet,  which  is  represented  as  the  main  point  to  which  chap. 
he  applied  his  art.  If  his  disciples  shared  their  ordi-  i 
nary  meals  together,  after  the  Spartan  custom,  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  fabulous  exaggeration, 
by  which  they  are  said  to  have  thrown  all  their  posses- 
sions into  a  common  stock.  Their  union  was  more 
intimate  than  that  of  kindred;  according  to  some 
authors  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  relatives,  who 
saw  themselves  treated  comparatively  as  strangers  ^ ; 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related  of  the 
purity  and  constancy  of  their  friendship.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  the  Three  Hundred,  who  were 
admitted  to  the  last  secrets,  religious,  philosophical, 
and  political,  that  their  master  had  to  unfold,  were 
bound  together  and  to  him  by  an  oath,  which  was 
perhaps  invested  with  peculiar  solemnity  by  its 
mysterious  form.^  It  was  a  precept  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras  to  show  respect  to  an  oath,  to  be  slow  in 
taking  it,  and  steadfast  in  keeping  it.^ 

The  ambition  of  Pythagoras  was  assuredly,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  truly  lofty  and  noble :  he  aimed 
at  establishinof  a  dominion  which  he  believed  to  be  that 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  supremacy  of  minds 
enlightened  by  philosophy  and  purified  by  religion, 
and  characters  fitted  to  maintain  an  ascendant  over 
others  by  habits  of  self-command.  Yet  the  failure 
of  his  undertaking,  which  however  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  total  one,  seems  to  have  been  owing  not 
altogether  to  the  violence  and  malignity  of  the  passions 
which  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  in  part  also  to  the 
weakness  and  rudeness  of  the  instruments  which  he 
employed.  He  found  or  thought  himself  compelled 
to  become  a  party  in  a  contest,  where  the  right 
certainly  did  not  lie  all  on  one  side.    We  are  informed 

'  lamblich.  De  P.  V.  255.  -  The  TerpaKrvs. 

'  Iambi.  144.  Those  who  quitted  the  society  were  accounted  as  dead.  Origen 
c.  Celsum,  ii.  1 2.  ol  Tlvdayopetoi  K€vnTd(pta  c^'koSuuovv  to7s  uera  rh  npoTpaTtrivai  iirl 
<pi\oao(pia.v  iraKivhpoixi](Ta<Tiv  sttI  rhv  l^iwriKhv  ^lov. 
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that  at  first  he  obtained  unbounded  influence  over  all 
classes  at  Croton,  and  effected  a  general  reformation 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  that  in  other  Italian 
cities  he  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either 
to  counteract  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocratical  government  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyranny  or  democracy.  The  senate  of  Croton  is  said 
to  have  pressed  him  to  guide  it  mth  his  counsels  ^ ; 
which  may  signify  that  he  was  invited  to  accept  the 
office  of  a  chief  magistrate,  or  even  a  dictatorial 
authority.  But  he  seems  always  to  have  remained 
in  a  private  station,  and  the  conjecture  that  his  Three 
Hundred  formed  a  legal  assembly,  which  was  raised 
above  the  Senate^,  is  the  more  improbable,  because 
they  are  said  to  have  included  several  citizens  of  other 
states.^  Yet  they  had  gained  a  predominance,  both 
at  Croton  and  elsewhere,  which  had  perhaps  excited 
both  the  hostility  of  the  party  whose  interests  they 
opposed,  and  the  jealousy  of  that  which  they  espoused, 
long  before  the  event  which  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  their  ruin.  We  do  not  venture  to  decide 
what  foundation  there  may  have  been  for  the  charge 
which  was  brought  against  them,  of  attempting  to 
abolish  the  popular  assembly,  which  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  been  very  narrowly  limited  in  its  powers. 
But  the  charge  would  not  be  refuted  by  any  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  ancient  constitution,  which 
they  may  have  made  when  innovations  were  proposed 
on  the  side  of  democracy  ^,  even  if  it  related  to  the 
period  preceding  their  final  breach  with  the  com- 
monalty.     It   would  seem   however   that   they   fell 


>  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  E.  1. 

^  Niebuhr  Hist,  of  Rome,  \.  p.  158.  (transl.  of  ed.  3d)  conjectured  that  the 
three  hundred  Pythagoreans  were  the  senate.  He  could  scarcely  mean  that  they 
superseded  the  Thousand. 

3  Iambi.  241. 

*  Iambi.  257.  Yet  great  stress  is  laid  on  this  fact  by  Krische,  De  Societatis 
a  Fijthagora  condita  Scope,  p.  88. 
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chiefly  through  an  overweening  confidence  in  their     chap, 
own  strength.  . 

The  civil  dissensions  of  Sybaris  had  at  length  come  parties  at 
to  a  head,  and  broke  out  in  a  general  insurrection  ^y'^^"^- 
against  the  oligarchs,  Avho  probably  drew  the  supplies 
of  their  proverbial  luxury  from  encroachment,  either 
violent  or  fraudulent,  on  the  popular  rights.  The 
insurgents  headed  by  a  leader  named  Telys,  who  was 
most  likely  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  and  had 
some  private  animosity  to  gratify,  did  not  observe 
the  modesty  of  the  Roman  plebeians.  They  not  only 
compelled  their  lords,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
to  quit  the  city  ^ ;  but,  when  the  exiles  had  taken 
refuge  at  Croton,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  surrendered.  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  exerted  his  influence  Avith  the  senate  and  the 
people  of  Croton,  to  induce  them  to  reject  this  im- 
perious requisition ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  must 
have  had  the  good  feelings  of  all  parties  on  his  side. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  strong  indication  of  the  progress 
of  discontent  at  home,  if  on  such  a  point  he  had  any 
opposition  to  encounter.  The  summons  however  was 
resisted,  and  Croton  accepted  the  challenge  which 
accompanied  it,  and  armed  for  war.  Sybaris  is  said 
to  have  sent  three  hundred  thousand  men,  perhaps 
her  whole  serviceable  population,  into  the  field.  The 
forces  of  Croton  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  third  of 
this  number  ;  but  they  were  commanded  by  Milo,  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who  seems  to  have  united  the 
abilities  of  a  general  with  the  bodily  strength  for 
which  he  was  celebrated  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
They  were  also  animated  by  the  presence  of  Calhas, 
a  seer  sprung  from  the  gifted  lineage  of  lamus,  Avho 
came  over  to  them  from  Sybaris,  with  tidings  that 

'  It  is  possible  that  these  may  be  the  Troezenians  mentioned  by  Aristotle  Pol.  v. 
2.  10.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  from  the  context  as  Wesseling  (on  Diod.  xii.  9.)  re- 
presents. 
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their  enemies  were  threatened  by  adverse  omens  ^ ; 
and  there  was  a  tradition  that  they  were  exasperated 
by  the  cruel  fate  of  thirty  of  their  citizens,  who  had 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Sybaris,  and  were  bar- 
barously murdered  there. ^  The  spirit  thus  infused 
into  them  would  better  explain  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict than  either  the  prowess  of  Milo,  to  which  Diodorus 
absurdly  atributes  it,  or  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  they  were  reported  to  have  thrown  the  enemy's 
cavalry  into  disorder.^  The  two  hosts  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Trionto,  and  victor}^  declared  itself 
for  Croton.  It  was  probably  after  the  battle  that  a 
reaction,  which  if  it  had  happened  sooner  must  have 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  took  place  at  Sybaris,  in 
which  Telys  and  his  principal  partisans  were  mas- 
Dcstruction  sacrcd  at  the  altars.*  But  this  sally  of  revenge  or 
despair  came  too  late  to  save  the  unfortunate  city  from 
its  doom.  The  conquerors  advanced  with  irresistible 
force,  and  resolved  to  sweep  Sybaris  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  She  was  emptied  of  her  remaining 
inhabitants,  sacked,  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a 
river  (the  Crathis)  was  turned  through  the  ruins,  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  her  departed  greatness.^ 

The  senate  of  Croton,  and  the  Pythagorean  as- 
sociates, seem  to  have  been  elated  mtli  this  victory, 
and  to  have  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their 
cause,  and  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits. 
When  the  question  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
spoil,  and  of  the  conquered  land^,  they  insisted  on 
retaining  the  whole  in  the  name  of  the   state,   and 


of  Sybaris. 


B.  C.  304. 
Suppression 
of  the  Py- 
thagorean 
society. 


'  Her.  V.  44.  The  Sybarites  consoled  themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  con- 
querors had  been  also  aided  by  the  arms  of  Dorieus,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes 

*  Phylarchus  in  Athen.  xii.  p.  521.  D. 

'  Aristotle  in  Athen.  p.  520.  D.  Their  horses  were  trained  to  dance  to  the 
flute,  and  were  attracted  by  a  band  of  flute-players  into  the  enemy's  lines. 

*  Heracl.  Pont,  in  Athen.  p.  321.  F.  *  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263. 

"  It  seems  clear  that  the  conquered  land  was  the  principal  subject  of  contention. 
The  many  desired  tV  SopiiKT-qrov  KaraKX'qpovxvSTJt'ai,  according  to  ApoUonius  in 
lamblichus,  253. 
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refused  to  concede  any  share  to  those  who  had  earned     chap. 

.  .  XII 

it  all  by  their  toil  and  blood.     It  may  have  been  now  . 

that  they  thought  they  saw  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  silencing  all  opposition  by  suppressing  the  popular 
assembly.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  they  probably 
miscalculated  the  eiFects  of  the  public  success,  which 
may  have  raised  the  spirits  of  their  domestic  ad- 
versaries as  high  as  their  own.  The  commonalty  was 
not  awed,  but  only  irritated  by  the  attempt.  Its 
fury  was  directed  against  the  society,  chiefly  it  is  said 
by  Cylon,  a  noble  and  wealthy  man,  who  is  believed 
to  have  been  rejected  by  Pythagoras,  when  he  sought 
to  be  admitted  among  his  followers.  A  tumult  took 
place,  in  which  the  populace  set  fire  to  Milo's  house, 
where  the  Pythagoreans  were  assembled.  Many 
perished,  and  the  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at  Croton 
during  this  commotion  ;  the  general  belief  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  died,  not  long  after,  at  Metapontum.^ 
The  rising  at  Croton  appears  to  have  been  followed 
by  similar  scenes  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Caulonia,  Locri,  and  Tarentmn,  which  would  prove 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
every  where  disclosed  the  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Greece,  but  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  continued  to  prevail  for  many 
years  in  the  cities,  which  had  been  seats  of  the  society. 
Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the  mediation 
of  the  Achaeans  of  the  mother  country,  and  sixty  of 
the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.  But  their  pre- 
sence seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
perhaps  through  their  opposition  to  the  democratical 
institutions  which  Croton  and  other  cities  adopted 
from  Achaia  ^ ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  some 

'  According  to  Tzetzes,  Chil.  xi.  Hist.  366.  of  hunger,  after  a  fast  of  forty  days, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses. 
«  Polyb.  ii,  39. 
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CHAP,     celebrated  Pythagoreans  in  Greece,  who   had   been 

^"'       driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  political   adversaries, 

while  others  remained  there,  and  endeavoured  "svith 

partial  success  to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  the 

order.  ^ 

•  On  the  history  of  Pythagoras  and  his  society  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
formation are  the  accounts  of  his  life  in  Diogenes,  Porphyrins,  and  lamblichus, 
which  however  require  to  be  read  with  great  caution.  They  are  carefully  sifted 
by  Ritter  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned.  On  the  political  character  of  the 
society  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  in  Welcker's  Introduction  to  Theognis, 
p.  xlv. — 1.  This  is  also  the  main  subject  of  Krische's  Essay  De  Scopo,  &c.,  which, 
though  written  with  a  strong  bias,  will  convey  more  information  than  Micali's 
diffuse  and  rhetorical  narrative.  We  cannot  close  this  slight  sketch  of  the  vast 
and  deeply  interesting  subject  treated  in  the  present  chapter,  without  expressing 
our  regret  that  it  has  not  yet  employed  some  able  hand  in  a  separate  work  worthy 
of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  M.  Raoul  Rochette's  history,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  its  industrious  and  intelligent 
author,  will  be  chiefly  useful  to  his  successor,  as  an  example  of  almost  all  the 
faults  which  he  ought  to  avoid.  At  least  one  half  of  it  is  a  mass  of  the  dullest  and 
most  unpoetical  fictions,  expanded  into  the  empty  form  of  a  political  history  ;  and 
in  the  remainder  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  any  of  the  facts  which  alone  render 
the  subject  interesting.  No  view  of  any  social  relations  enlivens  the  dry  inves- 
tigation of  dates,  events,  and  persons.  This  however  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
defect,  but  as  a  limit  which  the  author  prescribed  to  himself.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  will  be  found  to  undertake  and  accomplish  something  more 
and  better.  Perhaps  a  greater  number  of  particular  histories  — monographies  as  the 
Germans  call  them  -~  is  wanted  to  prepare  a  foundation. 
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AFFAIRS    OF   THE    ASIATIC    GREEKS    TO   THE    YEAR 
B.C.    521. 

Rise  of  the  Lydian  Monarchy.  —  Irruption  of  the  Cimmerians. 
Gyges  makes  tear  upon  the  loniayis.  —  Alyattes  attacks  Mi- 
letus.— Accession  of  Croesus. —  Croesus  subdues  the  lonians. 

—  Prosperity  of  Croesus.  —  The  Medes  and  Persians.  — 
Cyrus  dethrones  Astyages.  —  Makes  War  upon  Croesus.  — 
Capture  of  Sardis.  —  Cyrus  makes  War  on  the  lonians.  — 
Heroism  of  the  Phocceans.  —  And  of  the  Teians.  —  The 
Persians  subdue  Asia  Minor.  —  Death  of  Cyrus.  —  Condi- 
tion of  Egypt.  —  Cambyses  invades  Egypt.  —  Enterprises 
of  Cambyses. — Polycrates.  —  Spartan  Expedition  to  Samos. 

—  Death  of  Polycrates.  —  Revolutions  at  the  Court  of  Per- 
sia. —  Darius  Hystaspis  mounts  the  Throne.  — ■  His  Institu- 
tions. —  Their  Defects.  —  Persian  Manners. 

While  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  were     chap. 

flourishing  in  freedom,  commerce,  wealth,  arts,  and  , ' 

arms,  a  power  was  growing  up  by  their  side,  which.  Rise  of  the 
strong  in  their  disunion,  gradually  encroached  on  their  ^^^^ 
territory,  and  in  the  end  crushed  their  independence. 
Between  the  foot  of  mount  Tmolus  and  the  river 
Hermus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  Pactolus, 
rises  a  lofty  hill,  looking  down  on  a  broad  and  fruitful 
plain,  into  which  the  vales  of  the  Hermus  and  the 
Caystrus  open  toward  the  East.  This  hill,  steep  on  all 
sides,  on  one  precipitous,  had  been  from  very  early 
times  the  citadel  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  over 
the  surrounding  region,  and  the  city  of  Sardis  had 
sprung  up  at  its  foot.  The  people  whose  capital  Sardis 
had  become  in  the  period  when  Grecian  history  begins 
to  be  genuine  and  connected,  were  the  Lydians ;  but 


lan 
monarchy. 
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CHAP,  their  settlement  in  this  tract  was  comparatively  re- 
,  cent :  for  some  generations  after  the  Trojan  war  the 
Ma3onians,  apparently  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  occupied 
the  same  seats  ;  and  the  Lydian  monarchy  seems  to 
have  been  founded  on  a  conquest,  by  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  were  either  expelled  or  subdued. 
This  revolution  however  is  nowhere  expressly  re- 
corded :  it  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Homer  as  to  the  Lydians,  from  the  probability  that 
the  Ma3onians,  as  most  of  the  other  tribes  that  were 
scattered  over  the  western  side  of  Asia  Minor  before 
the  Trojan  war,  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeks 
than  the  Lydians,  and  finally  from  the  certain  fact, 
that  in  the  period  to  which  the  Lydian  conquest  of 
Maeonia,  if  admitted,  must  be  referred,  great  changes 
frequently  occurred  in  the  population  of  this  part  of 
Asia.^  Herodotus  only  explains  the  later  name  of  the 
country,  by  relating  that  the  Masonian  people  came 
to  be  called  Lydians  after  Lydus  son  of  Atys  ;  but 
according  to  his  calculation  this  event  must  have 
happened  before  the  Trojan  war  i  for  the  dynasty  of 
the  Heracleids,  which  succeeded  the  descendants  of 
Lydus,  is  said  to  have  reigned  five  hundred  years, 
before  it  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Mermnadce,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  precedes  the  seventh  century  before 
our  era.  It  is  probable,  though  only  to  be  received 
as  a  conjecture,  that  the  accession  of  this  last  dynasty 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  real  foundation  of  the 
proper  Lydian  monarchy,  and  that  this  is  the  his- 
torical substance  of  the  tradition,  that  Gyges,  the 
first  of  the  Mermnadse,  dethroned  his  master  Can- 
daules.  He  is  said  to  have  been  aided  by  Carian 
auxiliaries,  and  the  Carians  looked  upon  the  Lydians 
as  a  kindred  race,  and  acknowledged  Lydus  as  the 
brother  of  Car,  as  well  as  of  Mysus. 

'   Sec    Volcker  in    the    R/iei7i.  Mvs.  fur  Phil.i.    p.  198.  foil.      Ueber   Spvrcn 
ausldndischer  Gotterkulle  bei  Horner. 
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It  is  however  more  certain  and  more  important,  that 
with  the  commencement  of  this  new  dynasty  a  new 
period  opened  for  the  Asiatic  Greeks.     Hitherto  the 
inland  regions  had  been  continually  disturbed  by  the 
irruption  of  Thracian  and   other  barbarous  hordes, 
some  of  which  permanently  established  themselves, 
while  others  passed  like  a  tempest  over  the  land.    The 
fiercest  of  these  were  the  Treres  and  the  Cimmerians, 
who  are  so  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
they  were  distinct  nations  or  branches  of  the  same  race. 
The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  ancient  elegiac 
poetry  express  the  terror  with  which  the  lonians,  and 
Ephesus  in  particular,  viewed  the  approach  of  the  Cim- 
merians, who  had  taken  Sardis,  and  were  encamped 
with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the  Caystrus,  when 
the  Ephesian  poet  Callinus  earnestly  implored  Jupiter 
to  save  his  native  city  from  their  ferocious  host.  At  a 
later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Candaules,  Magnesia  on 
the  Maeander  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  savage  invaders  made  the  calamity 
of  the  ruined  city  proverbial :  but  their  inroad  was 
only  transient,  and  the  next  year  the  Milesians  took 
possession  of  the  vacant  site.     The  Cimmerians  how- 
ever afflicted  the  peninsula  during  a  longer  term,  and 
issuino-  from  their  strono-holds  in  the  mountains  of 
Paphlagonia,  more  than  once  overran  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  south.     In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  the  successor  of 
Gyges,  they  again  took  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel; 
they  were  perhaps  called  away  by  tidings  which  they 
may  have  heard  of  the  still  fiercer  Scythians,  who 
had  entered  Asia,  it  is  said,  in  pursuit  of  them,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.     The  grandson  of  Ardys, 
Alyattes,  was  powerful  enough  finally  to  dehver  Asia 
from  the  Cimmerians,  about  the  same  time  that  it 
was  freed  by  the  Medes  from  the   presence   of  the 
Scythians. 

In  the  mean  while  the  kings  of  Lydia  were  growing 
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more  and  more  formidable  to  their  Greek  neighbours. 
The  people  Avas  warlike,  yet  conversant  in  the  arts  of 
peace,   and  ready  to  profit  by  Greek  inventions,  as 
well  as  to  blend  Greek  usages  with  their  native  Asiatic 
manners.     The  country  was  rich,  especially  in   the 
precious  metals,  and  it  was  from  the  Lydians  that  the 
lonians  first  learned  the  art  of  coining  them.     It  is 
possible  that  they  were  also  indebted  to  them,  if  not 
for  the  art,  for  the  earliest  materials  of  writing.    The 
farther  the  Lydians  pushed  their  conquests  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  the  more  impatient  they  naturally  grew 
of  being  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  more  ambi- 
tious of  subjecting  the  flourishing  cities  on  the  coast 
to  their  empire.      The    incursions    of  the   northern 
barbarians  long  thwarted  their  plans,  and  for  a  time 
preserved  the  independence  of  the    Greek   colonies ; 
but  when  they  had  rid  themselves  of  this  obstacle, 
there  was  no  power  in  the  west  of  Asia  that  could 
any  longer  bar  their  progress.     Gyges  is  said  to  have 
taken  Colophon,  and  to  have  invaded  the  territories 
of  Smyrna  and  Miletus.     He  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Troas,  and  the  Milesians  were  obliged 
to  obtain  his  permission  before  they  founded  Abydus 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  that  region.^     His  son 
Ardys  prosecuted  the  war,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Priene.     The  third  king  Sadyattes  bent  his  attacks 
chiefly  against  Miletus,  and  his  successor  Alyattes  con- 
tinued these   hostilities.      They   were   not   however 
carried  on  so  as  either  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
city,  or  to  inflict  any  deep  wound  on  her  prosperity. 
During  eleven  successive  years,  five  of  which  belonged 
to  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  the  Lydian  army  marched 
every  summer  into  the  Milesian  territory,  to  the  sound 
of  festive  music,  as  if  for  purposes  of  revelry.^     It 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590. 

^  Herod,  i.  1 7.  v^h  (Tvpiyyoiv  re  koI  TrriKrlSciiv  Kal  aiiXov  yvvatKyftov  re  Kal  avSprftov. 
Pindar  (Athen.  xiv.  37.)  said  of  Tcrpander  that  he  invented  the  ^dp€iros  : 
TlpwTos  eV  8iLTTvoi(Ti  AvSa>i> 
VaAfibv  avTi<p9oyyov  v\pr]\ds  aKoioov  tttj/cti'Sos. 
But  compare  Athen.  xiv.  p.  6'27.  d. 
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wasted  the  fruits  of  the  husbandman's  labour ;   but     chap. 
left  the  houses  standing,  that  he  might  not  be  deterred  , 

from  tilling  the  land.  Beyond  this,  except  when  they 
ventured  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  Milesians 
suffered  no  harm :  their  to^vn  was  secure  from  attack, 
and  the  sea  supplied  them  with  provisions  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  probable  however  that  the  Lydian  kings 
reckoned  on  the  effect  these  inroads  might  produce  in 
disposing  the  citizens,  when  they  should  grow  weary 
of  a  lingering  war  that  deprived  them  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  gardens  and  vineyards,  to  submit  to 
their  powerful  neigbour.  In  the  twelfth  of  these 
yearly  expeditions  an  accident  happened,  which  for  a 
time  relieved  the  city  from  this  vexation.  The  Lydians 
had  set  fire  to  a  field  of  ripe  corn  near  a  temple  of 
Athene :  the  flames  spread  till  they  caught  and  con- 
sumed the  sacred  building.  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign the  king  fell  sick,  and  ascribing  his  illness  to 
the  sacrilege  committed  by  his  troops,  listened  to  the 
admonition  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded 
him  to  repair  the  insult  offered  to  the  sanctuary. 
This  alarm  seems  to  have  inclined  his  thoughts  to 
peace;  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  should 
have  been  deceived  by  the  stratagem  related  by 
Herodotus.^  Miletus  was  at  this  time  governed  by 
Thrasybulus,  who,  informed  of  the  oracle  that  Alyattes 
had  received,  made  preparations,  it  is  said,  to  play 
upon  the  envoy  whom  he  expected  from  him.  A  herald 
came  to  demand  an  armistice,  till  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt:  he  was  instructed  to  mark  the  signs  of 
the  famine  and  distress  which  the  king  believed  must 
by  this  time  prevail  in  the  city :  but  Thrasybulus  took 
such  measures  that  nothing  but  tokens  of  plenty  and 
rejoicing  met  his  eye.  When  Alyattes  heard  the 
report  of  his  messenger  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 

'  It  should  not  however  be  thought  conclusive  against  the  fact,  that  a  similar 
stratagem  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  by  Bias  at  Prienc.     Diog.  Laert.  i.  83. 
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CHAP,     disheartened,  that  he  not  only  built  two  new  temples 
.   ^     '      in  the  place  of  the  one  burnt,  but  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  Miletus. 

After  this  event,  according  to  the  same  historian, 
he  reigned  more  than  fifty  years,  and  at  last  died 
without  gaining  any  other  advantage  over  the  Greeks 
than  the  reduction  of  Smyrna.  But  in  his  lifetime 
his  two  sons  by  different  mothers,  Croesus  and  Pan- 
taleon,  disputed  the  succession,  and  he  declared  in 
favour  of  Croesus,  on  whom  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Adramyttium  and  the  plain 
of  Thebe.^  It  may  have  been  at  this  period  that 
Croesus  was  engaged  in  a  war  mentioned  by  Strabo 
with  the  Bithynian  prince  Prusias,  who  founded 
Prusa  (Brussa)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mysian  Olympus.^ 
We  also  read  that  Croesus  took  a  share  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  his  father  made  into  Caria  ^,  though  with 
what  success  is  not  recorded.  But  those  who  would 
fain  find  historical  truth  in  a  delightful  story  told  by 
Herodotus,  of  a  visit  paid*  by  Solon  to  the  court  of 
Croesus,  are  willing  to  collect  from  these  hints,  that 
the  Athenian  sage,  though  he  could  not  on  any  reason- 
able calculation  have  seen  the  son  of  Alyattes  on  the 
throne,  might  have  found  him  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  and  perhaps  flushed  with 
recent  victory,  when  he  warned  him  of  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  secret  of  human 
happiness. 
Accession  of  Croesus  becamc  king  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  (b.  c. 
560),  and  now  at  least,  if  not  before,  he  accomplished 
all  that  his  father  had  undertaken.  He  began  by  lajdng 
siege  to  Ephesus,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  tyrant 

'  Nic.  Damasc.  p.  269.  ed.  Tauchn.  Compare  Strabo  xiii.  p.  613.  rb  'ASpa- 
fivTTiov  ^v  Se  TTOTe  virh  AvSoh,  Kal  vvv  YlvXai  Avhiai  KaKovVTai  iv  'ASpayuuTTiy, 
AuSciv,  il)s  (paai,  t7)v  iroXiv  iKTiK6ruv, 

*  xii.  p.  564.  KrlcTfxa  T\pov(riov  tov  irfibs  Kpoicrov  iro\ffxi]<Tavros.  The  reading 
however  is  doubtful  ;  though  it  seems  hardly  safe  to  substitute  Kiepov  on  the 
ground  of  the  passage  in  Memnon  (ap.  Phot.  229  b.  39  Bekk.). 

'  Nic.  Damasc.  u.  s. 


Croesus. 
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Pindarus,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Alyattes. 
By  his  advice  the  citizens  commended  their  town  to 
the  protection  of  their  tutelary  goddess,  by  fastening 
a  rope  between  its  walls  and  those  of  her  temple,  which 
stood  nearly  a  mile  off :  Croesus  is  said  to  have  treated 
them  with  great  lenity,  but  to  have  compelled  Pindarus 
to  resign  his  power  to  his  son.^  With  like  success  he 
attacked,  one  after  another,  all  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
continent  that  still  retained  their  independence.  The 
mildness  of  the  terms  he  offered,  his  personal  reputa- 
tion, and  the  character  of  his  government,  may  have 
contributed  to  make  the  conquest  easy.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  a  moderate  exercise  of  substantial  power : 
with  a  tribute  which  was  rather  a  sign  of  submission 
than  a  sensible  burden  :  but  in  every  other  respect  he 
appears  to  have  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  regulate 
their  o^vn  concerns.  Where  the  supreme  authority  had 
before  been  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  tyrant,  sure 
of  protection,  would  generally  be  glad  to  maintain  his 
station,  though  with  a  slight  sacrifice  of  dignity,  under 
the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  prince  :  and  probably  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  nowhere  so  active,  that  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  existing  constitution  and 
laws  might  not  seem  cheaply  purchased  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  dependence  on  a  foreigner. 

When  Croesus  had  thus  become  master  of  the  whole 
western  coast,  he  began  to  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the 
adjacent  islands.  He  was  preparing  to  raise  a  fleet 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  them,  when  a  wise  Greek 
diverted  him  from  his  design,  by  reminding  him  that 
he  was  about  to  expose  his  Lydians  to  the  chances  of 
an  unequal  conflict,  on  an  element  to  which  they  were 
strangers.  He  therefore  turned  his  views  to  a  different 
side,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  on  the  main  land,  till 
they  included  all  the  nations  that  dwelt  westward  of 

'  Herodotus  does  not  mention  either  Pindarus,  or  the  event  of  the  siege,  which 
can  only  be  collected  from  the  accounts  of  -iElian  iii.  26.  and  Polysenus  vi.  60, 
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CHAP,  the  river  Ilalys,  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians  excepted. 
^"''  The  Lydian  empire,  when  it  had  attained  this  com- 
pass, was  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  that  the 
Greeks  had  yet  known,  otherwise  than  by  distant  and 
Prosperity  Uncertain  rumour.  The  fame  of  Croesus  resounded 
through  Greece.  The  streams  of  Lydia  were  believed 
to  roU  over  golden  sands,  the  bowels  of  the  mountains 
to  be  filled  with  silver;  and  as  the  king's  treasure 
was  large,  his  hand  was  open ;  he  loved  the  Greeks, 
and  gladly  received  them  at  his  court,  respected  their 
oracles,  and  enriched  them  witli  magnificent  offerings, 
and  was  disposed  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  their 
leading  states.  The  Lacedasmonians  wanted  gold  to 
adorn  the  image  of  a  god,  and  sent  to  Sardis  to  pur- 
chase it ;  Croesus  gave  them  all  they  required.  The 
Athenian  Alcmseon  had  befriended  the  king's  envoys 
at  Delphi ;  Croesus  invited  him  to  his  capital,  and 
permitted  him  to  take  as  much  gold  dust  as  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  smiled  at  the 
artifice  by  which  he  contrived  to  make  the  precious 
burden  as  heavy  as  possible,  and  rewarded  his  in- 
genuity by  doubling  the  present.^  If  the  needy  were 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  experiencing  this  munificence, 
the  wise  also  came,  to  see,  to  learn,  and  to  teach.  So 
either  Pittacus  or  Bias  had  given  the  advice  which 
deterred  Croesus  from  the  imprudent  enterprise  on 
which  he  was  embarkino:  ag-ainst  the  islanders.  So  it 
was  believed,  that  Solon,  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
was  drawn  by  curiosity  to  Sardis,  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  king  ;  that  he  alone  gazed  mthout 
envy  or  admiration  on  the  wonders  of  the  palace,  and 
surprised  Croesus  by  preferring  death,  after  high 
duties  well  discharged,  to  a  life  brightened  only  by 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  still  subject  to  her  frown. 

'  If  we  might  believe  .Elian.  V.  H.  iv.  27.,  CroDsus  during  his  father's  life 
received  a  small  iiresent  from  one  Pamphaes,  a  citizen  of  Priene,  and  requited  it, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  with  a  waggon-load  of  silver. 
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The  lesson  was  forgotten,  till  the  prosperity  of  Croesus     chap. 
had  roused  the  envy  of  the  gods  to  disturb  it  by  .  '     "   . 
domestie  calamities  and  a  humbling   reverse.      The 
former  do  not  belong  to  history  ^ ;    the  latter  was 
brought  about  by  the  Persians. 

In  the  earliest  times  to  which  the  Greeks  could  trace  The  Modes 
the  course  of  events  in  Western  Asia,  the  Aramaean,  shns.  '' 
or  Assyrian,  race  had  established  a  powerful  monarchy, 
the  capital  of  which  was  perhaps  first  seated  on  the 
Euphrates,  afterwards,  when  another  tribe  of  the 
same  nation  gained  the  mastery,  on  the  Tigris.  Sub- 
sequent revolutions  broke  this  empire  into  two  parts : 
and  Babylon  and  Nineveh  became  each  the  capital  of 
an  independent  kingdom.  The  Medes,  a  people  of 
widely  dilFerent  blood,  manners,  and  religion,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  power  of  the  Assyrians  was 
falling  to  decay  through  wealth  and  luxury,  shook  off 
their  yoke,  united  their  forces  under  one  ruler,  came 
down  from  their  mountains  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  and  began  in  their  turn  to  make  conquests 
in  the  west  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of  Alyattes  their 
dominions  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  after- 
wards the  boundary  of  the  Lydian  empire.  Nineveh 
trembled  before  the  Median  king  Cyaxares  ;  he  was 
only  interrupted  in  his  designs  against  it  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Scythians,  who  during  eight  and  twenty 
years  plundered  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia.  Cyax- 
ares exterminated  them  by  a  treacherous  massacre  ; 
but  even  before  this  event  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Nineveh,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchy  Babylon  alone  re- 
mained independent.  A  war  then  broke  out  between 
the  Median  and  Lydian  kings,  the  end  of  which  is 
marked  by  an  eclipse,  which  Thales  had  predicted.^ 

^  See  Philological  Mtiseum,  i.  p.  121.,  and  Volcker  in  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  Phil  i. 
p.  210. 

*  On  the  various  dates  assigned  to  this  eclipse,  see  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p,  418., 
who  prefers  the  opinion  which  fixes  it  in  May  b.  c.  603. 
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CHAP.     Throusrli  the  mediation  of  their  common  alUes,  the 
^  kino-s  of  Cilicia  and  Babylon,  peace  was  concluded, 

and  sealed  by  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of 
Alyattes  and  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares. 

In  the  reign  of  Astyages  a  new  revolution  changed 
the  face  of  Asia  :  a  new  people  rose  up,  and  overthrew 
the  ]\Iedes,  by  the  same  means  through  which  they 
had  overpowered  the  Assyrians,  and  by  which  almost 
all  the  changes  that  have  befallen  the  Asiatic  empires 
have  been  effected.  The  Persians  occupied  a  moun- 
tainous land,  separated  by  a  more  fertile  tract  from 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  which  bears  their  name.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes,  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  habits  and  their  rank  :  the  greater  num- 
ber were  wandering  shepherds :  three  were  accounted 
more  noble  than  the  rest,  and  one  of  these  contained 
the  house  of  the  Achgemenids,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  whole  nation  with  peculiar  reverence.  In  lan- 
guage and  character  this  people  was  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Medes  than  to  the  Assyrians. 
Their  manners  were  simple  and  pure  ;  the  land 
afforded  few  temptations  to  luxury,  and  the  youth 
even  of  the  higher  classes  were  accustomed  to  plain 
food  and  a  homely  dress.  They  were  trained  from 
their  childhood  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  speak 
truth,  and  pay  every  one  his  due.  They  worshipped 
the  elements,  the  heavens,  and  the  orbs  of  day  and 
night ;  but  without  temples,  altars,  or  images.^  Each 
sacrificed  for  himself;  and  when  the  victim  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  supreme  God,  it  was  taken  up  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  hill.  The  only  office  of  the  priest 
was  to  accompany  the  rite  with  a  prayer  or  a  hymn. 
cyius  While  the   Medes  were  a  conquering  nation,  the 

Persians  submitted  to  them.  But  under  Astyages 
the  vigour  of  his  people  seems  to  have  declined  in  an 
interval  of  undisturbed   peace   and  prosperity,  and 

'  See  Schmieder  ad  Curt.  iii.  3.  8. 


dethrones 
Astyages 
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when  the  Persian  mountaineers  took  up  arms  with  a  chap. 
bold  and  active  leader  at  their  head,  they  easily  . 
wrested  the  sovereignty  from  their  old  masters. 
Cyrus,  the  hero  under  whom  they  fought,  was  one  of 
their  native  princes  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  revolt,  are 
concealed  under  a  heap  of  fabulous  and  discordant 
traditions.^  The  dethroned  king  Astyages  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  allied  to  Crcesus  by  marriage  ;  and  if 
this  connection  was  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce 
CrcEsus  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to  his  kinsman,  he 
had  others  which  it  might  serve  to  cover  as  a  pretext. 
The  empire  of  Asia  was  at  stake ;  he  himself  seemed 
to  have  as  fair  a  prospect  of  winning  it  as  an  obscure 
and  upstart  race  of  shepherds.  But  if  he  allowed 
them  to  secure  their  conquest  he  might  expect  to  see 
his  OAvn  kingdom  invaded  by  a  superior  power.  It 
appeared  wiser  to  attack  in  time,  than  to  defend  too 
late.  He  did  not  however  venture  on  this  step  before 
he  had  carefully  explored  every  avenue  through  which 
the  gods  afforded  a  glimpse  of  futurity  to  man.  He 
sent  trus  y  messengers  round  to  consult  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  oracles ;  not  however  with  blind 
faith,  but  after  he  had  put  their  prophetic  virtue  to 
the  most  rigorous  trials.  That  of  Delphi  proved  itself 
above  all  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  its  answer 
encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his  designs  mth  the 
assurance  of  success.  Yet  if  he  had  not  interpreted 
it  by  his  hopes,  it  would  have  left  him  in  darkness 
and  doubt  ;  for  it  only  predicted  what  he  already 
knew,  that  his  enterprise  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  his 
enemy,  or  in  his  own.  Grateful  for  the  seeming  fa- 
vour of  the  god,  he  filled  his  treasury  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  showered  munificent  presents  on  the 
Delphians,  who  requited  him  with  all  the  honours  and 

'  His  original  and  proper  name  was  one  which  Strabo  wrote  Agradatus ;  that  of 
Cyrus,  which  signified  the  sun,  seems  to  have  been  the  title  he  assumed  when  he 
mounted  the  throne.     See  Heeren  Ideen,  1.  1.  p.  402. 
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privileges  that  a  Greek  city  could  bestow.  He  then 
collected  an  array  from  his  subject  provinces,  and 
marched  against  Cyrus. 

He  crossed  the  Halys  into  Cappadocia,  not  however 
Avith  the  intention  of  pushing  forward  into  the  domi- 
nions of  his  adversary,  but  of  challenging  him  to  a 
conflict,  and  waiting  for  his  approach.  The  Pei'sian 
speedily  came  up  with  a  superior  force,  swelled  from 
the  various  nations  that  lay  in  his  way.  Before  he 
tried  the  strength  of  Croesus,  he.  sent  envoys  to  the 
Ionian  cities,  in\dting  them  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  the  Lydian  yoke.  But  they  had  found 
it  too  light  to  be  anxious  for  a  change  which  would 
only  transfer  them  to  another  master,  and  they  were 
deaf  to  his  summons.  A  battle  took  place  between 
the  hostile  armies :  neither  could  claim  a  decided  ad- 
vantage ;  but  Croesus  believed  that  his  preparations 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  decree  of 
destiny,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Sardis,  to  assem- 
ble a  larger  force  during  the  winter,  and  to  renew  his 
expedition  in  the  follomng  spring. 

Arrived  in  his  capital,  he  despatched  his  envoys  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  Babylon,  for  both  were  his 
allies,  and  called  upon  them  for  succours :  at  the  same 
time  he  requested  aid  from  Sparta.  When  he  had 
taken  these  measures  he  disbanded  his  army,  ordering 
all  his  vassals  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
next  campaign.  It  never  came.  Before  tidings  reached 
Sardis  of  the  motions  of  Cp'us,  he  was  seen  encamped 
before  its  walls.  Croesus  had  no  force  at  his  connnand 
but  his  Lydian  cavalry.  With  this  however  he  still 
tried  his  fortune  in  a  desperate  battle :  he  lost  it,  and 
was  shut  up  in  his  citadel,  and  closely  besieged  by  the 
Persians.  The  fortress  was  surprised  on  its  strongest 
and  least  guarded  side,  and  Croesus,  with  his  treasures 
and  his  kingdom,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

According  to  a  legend  which,  in  the  fonn  in  which 
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it  is  reported  by  Herodotus,  could  only  have  become  chap. 
current  among  the  Greeks  through  their  ignorance  of  ,  '^"^' 
the  Persian  customs  and  modes  of  thinking,  the  royal 
captive  was  at  first  condemned  to  the  flames,  but 
finally  spared.^  Ctesias  had  heard  something  of  a 
similar  story,  but  he  adds  a  fact  which  has  all  the  air 
of  truth,  that  a  Median  city  near  Ecbatana  was  assigned 
to  Croesus  for  his  residence :  here  he  probably  closed 
his  chequered  life. 

The  conquest  of  Lydia  established  the  Persian  mon- 
archy on  a  firm  foundation  ;  an  insurrection  which 
soon  after  broke  out  there  was  speedily  quelled,  and 
that  it  might  never  recur,  the  vanquished  people  were 
deprived  of  their  arms,  and  comj^elled  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  luxury.  Cyrus 
had  been  called  away  to  the  East  by  vast  designs,  and 
by  the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formidable  enemy. 
Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  city  in  the 
heart  of  his  empire ;  to  reduce  it  was  his  first  and 
most  pressing  care.  On  another  side  he  was  tempted 
by  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  Egypt :  while  his 
north-east  frontier  was  disturbed  and  endangered  by 
the  fierce  barbarians  who  ranged  over  the  plains  that 
stretch  from  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Caspian :  till  they  should  be  subdued  or  humbled  his 
eastern  provinces  could  never  enjoy  peace  or  safety. 
These  objects  demanded  his  own  presence :  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  as  a  less  urgent  and  less 
difiicult  enterprise,  he  committed  to  his  lieutenants. 
Before  he  quitted  Sardis  he  had  received  envoys  from 
the  Jllolian  and  Ionian  cities,  who  offered  submission 
on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  granted  to  them  by 
Croesus.  But  the  conqueror  reminded  them  of  his 
rejected  invitation,  and  taunted  them  for  their  tardy 
acquiescence  with  a   significant    fable.     The  fishei'- 

'   See  Welcker  in  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  P.  xi.  p.  304.,  who  observes,  that  the  story  in 
Nicolaus  Damascenus  is  not  a  legend  or  tradition,  but  a  regular  novel. 
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CHAP,  man  stood  hy  the  sea-side  and  played  upon  his  flute ; 
.  hut  the  fish  would  not  listen^  and  kept  still  in  the 
ivater.  Tlien  he  took  his  net  and  drew  them  out  on 
the  shore^  and  they  quivered  and  leajjed ;  but  it  was 
in  the  agonies  of  death.^  The  Greeks,  when  they 
heard  that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  war  and 
slavery,  began  to  prepare  for  resistance.  But  Cjtus 
in  his  anger  had  been  pohtic  enough  to  exempt  Mile- 
tus from  his  stern  demand  of  unconditional  submission, 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  tribute  she  had  paid 
to  Croesus,  and  thus  severed  her  from  the  cause  of  her 
brethren.  The  other  lonians  of  the  coast,  for  the 
islands  were  secure  from  invasion,  assembled  at  the 
Panionian  temple  to  consult  for  the  common  weal, 
and  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  beg  assistance 
from  Sparta.  The  Spartans  however  did  not  deem 
themselves  connected  with  the  suppliants  by  a  tie 
strong  enough  to  draw  them  into  a  contest  with  Per- 
sia :  and  they  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf. 
Yet  either  for  the  sake  of  learning  something  about 
the  Persians  and  the  state  of  Ionia,  or  under  the  sim- 
ple behef  that  their  name  would  carry  Aveight  Avith 
Cyrus,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  his  court,  and  in  lan- 
guage rather  of  command  than  of  intercession  desired 
that  he  would  refrain  from  doing  harm  to  any  Grecian 
city.  The  shepherd-king,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Sparta,  but  supposed  it  was  like  the  Ionian  towns,  a 
mart  of  busy  traffic,  bad  the  messenger  return,  and 
tell  his  countrymen,  that  Cyrus  despised  the  threats 
of  men  who  had  a  pubHc  place  in  their  city  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  false  swearing  and  mutual  deceit. 
Such  in  his  eye  was  the  Greek  agora  :  what  other  ends 
it  served,  what  high  thoughts  might  there  spring  up 

'  Her.  i.  141.  According  to  Diodorus  (Mai.  ii.  p.  27.)  it  was  Harpagus  who 
received  the  application,  and  who  answered  it  by  a  different  story.  He  told  the 
Greeks  that  he  once  sought  the  hand  of  a  maiden  whose  father  betrothed  her  to  a 
more  powerful  person  ;  but  afterwards  seeing  Harpagus  liigh  in  favour  at  court 
offered  him  his  daughter.  But  Harpagus  said,  that  if  he  accepted  her  now.  it 
should  be  not  as  his  wife  but  as  his  concubine. 
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in  the  minds  of  freemen,  and  be  cherished  by  the  in-     chap. 
terchange  of  words,  and  ripen  into  great  actions —  ^   "^"^'   . 
this  was  beyond  the  imagination  of  an  eastern  despot 
to  conceive. 

Mazares,  the  same  general  —  and  it  is  worth  ob-  cyms 
serving  that  he  was  a  Mede,  not  a  Persian  —  whom  ^^\ll  ^^^ 
Cyrus  appointed  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Ly-  Ionian^, 
dians,  after  he  had  reduced  them  to  obedience,  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  and  subdue  the  lonians,  who  had 
aided  them  in  their  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  But  he  only  lived  to  take  Priene,  and  Magne- 
sia, and  to  ravage  the  vale  of  the  Mseander,  On  his 
death  Harpagus  (likewise  a  Mede)  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  Ionian  cities. 
His  method  of  besieging  appears  to  have  been  new  to 
the  lonians,  though  it  is  the  same  which  had  been 
long  used  in  the  civilised  states  of  Asia.  ^  It  consisted 
according  to  Herodotus  in  casting  up  mounds  against 
the  walls.  We  hear  nothing  of  battering  engines, 
though  these  too  were  already  known  in  the  East : 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Harpagus  relied 
entirely  on  his  superiority  in  numbers,  which  enabled 
him  to  raise  his  mounds  above  the  walls  of  the  city, 
to  clear  them  by  showers  of  missiles,  or  to  effect  an 
entrance  by  filling  up  the  intervening  space.  The  Heroism 
first  he  attacked  was  Phoceea.  Its  strong  walls  were  phocLns. 
of  no  avail  against  the  continual  labours  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  their  works  were  steadily  advancing,  and  Har- 
pagus sent  a  taunting  message  to  the  besieged,  that 
he  would  be  content  if  they  would  but  throw  down 
a  single  battlement,  and  convert  one  dtvelling  into 
holy  ground.  The  Phoc^eans  in  reply  asked  for  a 
day  to  deliberate,  and  desired  Harpagus  in  the  mean- 
while to  draw  off  his  troops.  He  saw  through  their 
design,  and  connived  at  it.  During  the  armistice  he 
.granted,  they  freighted  their  ships  with   the   most 

»  2  Sam.  XX.  15.     2  Kings,  xix.  32,     Jerem.  vi.  6.     Habakk.  i.  10. 
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CHAP,  sacred  and  precious  of  their  treasures,  embarked  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  steered  for  Chios.  The 
Persians,  when  they  returned,  found  the  city  empty. 
The  Phoco3ans  first  pro]30sed  to  purchase  from  the 
Chians  a  small  group  of  adjacent  islands  called  the 
Qllnussa3.  But  the  Chians  feared  lest  their  commerce 
might  suffer  from  so  close  a  neighbourhood  of  such 
active  and  enterprising  rivals,  and  refused  their  con- 
sent. The  Phocseans  then  resolved  on  a  longer 
voyage,  in  search  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  same 
western  sea  where  they  had  already  planted  some 
flourishing  colonies.  But  before  they  abandoned 
their  country,  they  once  more  sailed  home,  and  sur- 
prised and  slew  the  Persian  garrison.  Then  they 
dropped  an  iron  bar  into  the  sea,  and  swore  that  tiU  it 
should  rise  up  to  the  surface  they  would  not  return 
to  PhocaBa.  Yet  before  they  had  left  the  iEgean,  the 
larger  half,  unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  their  native 
city,  repented  of  their  vow,  and  remained  behind. 
The  rest  bent  their  course  to  Corsica,  where  twenty 
years  before  they  had  founded  a  town  called  Alalia, 
and  settled  among  their  kinsmen.  But  they  were 
soon  engaged  in  war  with  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  Agylla,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fleet.  After  this  disaster  they  took  their  famihes 
on  board  their  remaining  ships ;  a  part  joined  their 
countrymen  in  Massilia,  the  rest  made  for  Ehegium.^ 
While  they  rested  there  and  repaired  their  shattered 
navy,  they  heard  of  a  site  on  the  coast  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Lucanians,  but  where  at  that  time 
Sybaris  was  mistress.  Under  her  protection,  to  the 
south-east  of  Posidonia,  they  founded  Elea,  which 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  a  celebrated  seat  of  arts  and 
learning,  and,  after  its  neighbours  had  fallen  under 

'  See  Dederich  Ueber  die  Griinduncj  von  Massilia  in  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  Phil.  iv. 
p.  109.  Their  forces  in  the  battle  were  not,  as  he  states  (p.  101.),  equal  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  They  fought  with  sixty  galleys  ;  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians, according  to  Herodotus  (i.  166.)  vrival  eKarepoi  t^-ijKovra. 
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the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  long  preserved  the  inde-     chap. 
pendence  which  its  founders  had  bought  so  dearly.  '   . 

The  men  of  Teos  followed  the  example  of  the  Pho-  And  of  the 
cseans ;  when  the  mound  of  the  Persians  had  risen  to  '^^'''"^■ 
the  top  of  their  walls,  they  took  to  their  ships,  and 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  some  time  before  a 
]:)and  of  Ionian  adventurers  had  founded  a  town  from 
which  they  had  been  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Thra- 
cians.     The  Teians  now  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
site ;  and  the  new  city  Abdera  flourished  like  Elea, 
innocently  renowned  for  a  peculiar  school  of  philo- 
sophy.   Before  the  Persian  invasion,  Thales  is  said  to 
have  recommended  Teos  to  the  lonians  as  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  a  new  capital,  and  to  have  advised 
them  to  concentrate  their  forces  there,  and  reduce  the 
other  cities  of  their  confederacy  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
vincial towns,  depending  on  it  as  the  general  seat  of 
government.      This  scheme  shocked  too  many  pre- 
judices and  partial  interests  to  be  well  received.     The 
Ionian  cities  fell   successively  under  the  attacks  of 
Harpagus  ;  and  even  the  islanders  thought  it  prudent 
to  disarm  the  irresistible  conqueror  by  voluntary  sub- 
mission.    While  their  new  fetters  were  still  galling 
them.  Bias  gave  them  a  counsel  similar  to  that  of 
Thales :  to  make  a  common  expedition,  and  found  a 
single  Ionian  state  in  the  great  island  of  Sardinia. 
But  all  were  not  capable  of  the  heroism  of  Phocaea 
and  Teos ;    and  when  they  had  recovered  from  the 
disasters  of  the   war,  the  Persian  dominion  proved 
perhaps  not  much  more  burdensome   than   that  of 
Croesus.     The  worst  part  of  their  lot  was,  that  they 
were  now  compelled  to  carry  the  arms  which  they 
liad  so  often  turned  against  one  another  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  master,  and  to  assist  him  in  reducing 
freemen  and  Greeks  under  the  same  yoke. 

After  J^]olis  and  Ionia  were  subdued,    Harpagus  ThePer- 

1       1   1  •  ,         -I  .1  ,1  ,  rpi        sians  subdue 

pushed  his  conquests  along  the  southern  coast.     Ine  Asia  Minor. 
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CHAP.    Carians  submitted  without  a  struggle  :  only  Pedasa, 
.  ^"^-   .  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Leleges,  strong  by  nature  and 
in  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  held  out  long  after 
all  around  had  yielded.     The  Dorians  of  Cnidus  had 
also  meditated  resistance,  and  while  the  Persians  were 
still  detained  in  Ionia,  had  begun  to  dig  through  the 
neck  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  which  connected 
their  peninsula  with  the  continent.     But  the  under- 
taking was  interrupted  by  religious  scruples,  and  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  it  contrary  to  the  will  of  Jove; 
the  work  was  abandoned,  and  Cnidus  surrendered  at 
the  first  summons  of  Harpagus.     In  Lycia  the  spirit 
of  freedom  was  more  resolute  and  reckless  ;  the  men  of 
Xanthus  marched  out  of  their  city  against  the  Persian 
host,  and  when  their  little  band  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  forced  back  mthin  the  walls,  they  col- 
lected their  mves  and  children  and  treasures  in  the 
citadel,  and  set  it  on  fire.     While  the  flames  were 
blazing,   the   husbands  and    fathers,   having   bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  vow,  again  sallied  forth,  and 
died  sword  in  hand.     Only  a  few   families,   which 
happened  to  be  absent  during  the  siege,   afterward 
returned  to  their  country,  and  perpetuated  the  race 
of  the   ancient    Xanthians.      Caunus   made   a   like 
display  of  unavailing  courage.      Whatever  did  not 
bend  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  was  broken  and 
ground    to    dust:    and   after   a   few   struggles   the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  was  peacefully  acknowledged 
throughout  the  Avhole  of  Lesser  Asia. 

While  the  lieutenants  of  Cyrus  were  executing  his 
commands  in  the  West,  he  was  himself  enlarging  and 
strengthening  his  power  in  the  East.  After  complet- 
ing the  subjection  of  the  nations  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  laid  siege  to  Babylon.  The  voluptuous  and  un- 
warlike  people  were  protected  by  impregnable  walls, 
and  provided  with  stores  for  many  years ;  and,  if  we 
might  believe  the  account  of  Herodotus,  they  would 
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perhaps  have  worn  out  the  patience  of  Cyrus,  had  he  chap. 
not  found  it  easier  to  turn  the  Euphrates  out  of  its  ^"^' 
course  than  to  force  their  defences.  It  seems  doubtful  b.c.  529. 
however  whether  he  stormed  the  city  either  in  this  or 
any  other  manner,  and  did  not  rather  owe  his  success 
to  some  internal  revolution,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  In  Xenophon's 
romance  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  residence  at  Babylon 
during  seven  months  in  the  year ;  perhaps  we  cannot 
safely  conclude  that  this  was  ever  the  practice  of  any 
of  his  successors ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
reduction  of  this  luxurious  city  contributed  more  than 
any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests  to  change  the 
manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation.  Cyrus  him- 
self scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of  repose. 
The  protection  he  afforded  to  the  Jews  was  probably 
connected  with  his  designs  upon  Egypt ;  but  he  never 
found  leisure  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Soon  after  Death  of 
the  fall  of  Babylon  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  ^^'^"^' 
one  of  the  nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian ; 
—  according  to  Herodotus  it  was  the  Massagetas,  a 
nomad  horde  which  had  driven  the  Scythians  before 
them  toward  the  West  —  and  after  gaining  a  victory 
over  them  by  stratagem  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  and  slain.  The  event  is  the  same  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Ctesias ;  but  the  people  against  whom  Cyrus 
marches  are  the  Derbices,  and  their  army  is  strength- 
ened by  troops  and  elephants  furnished  by  Indian 
allies ;  and  the  death  of  Cyrus  is  speedily  avenged  by 
one  of  his  vassals,  Amorges  king  of  the  Sacians,  who 
gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Derbices,  and  an- 
nexes their  land  to  the  Persian  empire.  This  account 
is  so  far  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  that  we  do  not  hear 
from  him  of  any  consequences  that  followed  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Massagetse,  or  that  the  attention  of  Cam- 
by  ses,  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyrus,  was  called  away 
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CHAP,  toward  the  North.  The  first  recorded  measure  of  his 
.  '  '  .  reign  was  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Condition  The  old  Egyptian  monarchy  had  been  long  ripe  for 
of  Egypt,  destruction,  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  blow  struck  by  a 
vigorous  hand,  and  protected  only  by  the  obstacles  that 
nature  interposed  against  its  invaders.  The  only  sure 
foundation  of  national  independence  had  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  and  corrupting  dominion  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  had  wasted  and  stifled  the  energies  of  the 
people.  The  caste  of  warriors,  the  privileged  hereditary 
militia,  was  so  feeble  and  helpless,  that  it  could  not 
defend  itself,  when  a  priest  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  deprived  it  of  its  honours  and  its  lands.  The 
effect  of  the  new  intercourse  opened  Avith  Greece  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  by  Psammetichus,  appeared  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor  Necho,  who  conceived  vast 
plans  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  which  however 
he  seems  to  have  been  thwarted  by  the  arts  of  the 
priesthood  ^ ;  but  he  displayed  his  respect  for  the 
Greeks  by  dedicating  the  armour  in  which  he  had 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Jewish  king  Josiah  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae.  The  usurper 
Amasis,  who  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  the  death 
of  Cyrus,  had  overpowered  the  Greek  troops  of  his 
predecessor  Apries  by  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
Egyptian  forces  ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  convinced  of 
their  value  ;  he  removed  them  from  their  old  quarters 
near  Pelusium  to  Memphis,  that  they  might  guard  his 
person  ^ ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  favour 
he  showed  to  their  nation.  He  assigned  the  city  of 
Naucratis  to  the  Greek  settlers,  and  gave  lands  for 
the  building  of  Grecian  temples.  When  that  of  Delphi 
had  been  burnt  down  he  contributed  largely  to  its 

'  See  Soldan  in  Rhein.  Mus.  iv.  p.  135. 

*  Soldan,  u.  s.  p.  137.,  thinks  that  the  object  of  Amasis  was  rather  to  secure 
himself  against  them,  by  assigning  to  them  a  station  where  they  would  be  more  in 
his  power ;  and  that  in  general  he  was  more  parsimonious  of  his  favours  to  the 
Greeks  than  his  predecessors  had  been. 
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restoration,  and  many  other  Grecian  sanctuaries  were     chap. 
adorned  by  his  munificence.  He  cultivated  the  friend-  . 

ship  of  Sparta,  and  honoured  her  with  a  present  which    b.c.  625. 
was  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the  skiU  and  in- 
genuity of  his  people. 

It  was  against  this  prince  that  Cambyses  had  pre-  cambyses 
pared  an  expedition  which  he  himself  conducted  in  the  E^^pt^^ 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  Amasis  was  conscious  of  his 
weakness,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  avert  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Persian  kings  by  every  mark  of  obsequious 
respect.  At  the  request  of  Cyrus  he  had  sent  an 
Egyptian  physician  to  his  court,  and  he  did  not  even 
venture  to  refuse  the  demand  of  Cambyses,  when  he 
asked  the  daughter  of  Amasis  for  his  harem.  He  is 
said  indeed  to  have  substituted  the  daughter  of  Apries 
for  his  own ;  and  the  anger  of  Cambyses,  when  he  de- 
tected the  fraud,  was  imagined  to  have  occasioned  the 
invasion  of  Egypt.  The  motive  however  that  impelled 
Cambyses  to  this  undertaking  undoubtedly  lies  much 
nearer  the  surface.  It  was  one  which  his  father  had 
meditated,  but  which  more  pressing  cares  had  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing.  The  manner  in 
which  the  conquest  was  effected  is  variously  related. 
Ctesias  ascribes  it  to  the  treachery  of  an  Egyptian 
eunuch,  who  abused  his  master's  confidence  and 
opened  the  passes  to  Cambyses  on  condition  of  being 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  Hero- 
dotus, whose  authority  must  be  held  greater  in  the 
affairs  of  Egypt,  seems  to  know  nothing  of  such 
intrigues.  He  only  relates  that  Cambyses  was  aided 
by  the  counsels  of  a  Greek  who  had  deserted  the 
service  of  Amasis.  The  chief  difficulty  which  the 
invading  army  had  to  overcome  was  the  passage  of  the 
desert  that  separates  Palestine  from  Egypt.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Greek,  Cambyses  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Arabian  chief,  whose  tribe  wandered  over 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  was   enabled  to  cross  it  in 
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CHAP,  safety.  But  before  he  arrived  in  Egypt  Amasis  died  ; 
^^"'  his  son  Psanmienitus,  whom  Ctesias  names  Amyrta^us, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  Persians  with  an  army, 
the  main  strength  of  which  probably  consisted  in  the 
Greek  auxiliaries.  They  were  earnest  in  the  Egyptian 
cause ;  and  an  act  of  savage  ferocity  by  which  they 
took  vengeance  on  their  countryman  who  had  betrayed 
it,  while  it  proves  their  zeal,  seems  also  to  imply  that 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  national  character  among 
the  barbarians:  they  murdered  his  children,  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Egypt,  before  his  eyes,  and 
mixed  their  blood  in  the  l30wl  out  of  which  they 
drank,  while  the  hostile  armies  stood  in  battle-array. 
The  Egyptians  however  were  defeated  with  great 
slauo-hter,  and  Psammenitus  threw  himself  into  Mem- 
phis,  where  he  was  besieged  and  taken.  He  was 
mildly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  like  Crcesus  and 
Atsyages ;  and  Herodotus  observes  that  such  respect 
for  fallen  o-reatness  was  a  maxim  with  the  Persians : 

o 

if  so,  it  is  the  less  probable  that  the  clemency  shoAvn 
by  Cambyses  was,  any  more  than  that  of  Cirrus  in  the 
case  of  CrcEsus,  the  effect  of  a  sudden  fit  of  capricious 
compassion. 
Enterprises  The  posscssiou  of  Eg}^3t  Opened  a  boundless  field 
of  Cam-  £q^,  ^S\A  and  improfitable  adventures;  it  also  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  some  useful  and  important  con- 
quests. The  temper  of  Cambyses  inclined  him  no 
less  to  the  former  than  the  latter ;  he  aimed  at  all, 
and  accomplished  nothing.  An  army  which  he  sent 
over  the  Libyan  desert  to  subdue  the  Oasis,  where  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  centre  of  a  little 
independent  state,  was  buried  in  the  sands ;  another, 
which  he  led  in  person  up  the  Nile,  was  near  perish- 
ing from  hunger.  Some  of  the  adjacent  African 
tribes  however  acknowledged  his  sovereignty  by  gifts 
and  tribute  ;  and  the  Greeks  of  Barce  and  Gyrene 
followed  their  example.     But  Cambyses,  either  be- 
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cause  he  had  resolved  to  become  absolute  master  of     chap. 
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these  flourishing  cities,   or  was  dissatisiied  with  the   .   '     '    . 
amount  of  their  presents,  contemptuously  scattered 
their  gold  among  his  troops.     His  views  were  drawn 
still  further  to  the  west  by  the  growing  fame  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  had  now  a  navy  at  his  command  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  the  means  of  reducing  it  under 
his  230wer.     The  Phoenicians  had  submitted  to  the 
Persian  dominion  without  a  struggle :  and  had  sent 
a  fleet  to  second  the  invasion  of  Egypt.     Cyprus  too, 
which  had  before  been  tributary  to  Aniasis,  revolted 
from  him  when  his  throne  seemed  ready  to  fall,  and 
joined  its  forces  to  the  invading  army.  Cambyses  now 
ordered  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  sail  to  the  attack  of 
Carthage  ;  but  the  Phoenicians  were  too  pious  or  too 
politic  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  independence 
of  their  own  colony,  and  Cambyses  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  plea  with  which  they  covered  their  refusal. 
The  situation  of  Egypt  and  the  character  of  its  peo- 
ple evidently  required  that  it  should  be  ruled  with  a 
firm   yet   gentle  hand  ;    but  the  conqueror  felt  too 
secure  in  his  irresistible  power  to  respect  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  his  subjects.     He  had  even  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  Persia  by  an  incestuous  union  with  his 
sisters  ;  and  he  sported  with  the  lives  of  the  first  men 
in  the  nation.    His  tyranny  was  so  mid  and  capricious 
that  it  seemed  like  the  effect  of  madness  ;  and  he  was 
believed  to  have  lost  his  reason  in  habitual  drunken- 
ness, or  to  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  gods  whom 
his  impiety  had  provoked.     The  actions  ascribed  to 
him  are  however  not  more  extravagant  than  those  re- 
corded of  other  despots  whose  minds  were  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  possession  of  absolute  power.    We  hear 
that  he  ordered  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  loaded  it  with  gross  in- 
dignities ;  that  he  plundered  and  wantonly  defaced 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  disturbed  the  most  solemn 
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CHAP,  festivals,  violated  the  most  revered  sanctuaries,  and 
,  '^"^'  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  persons  of  the  priests 
and  even  of  their  god,  the  sacred  calf.  Perhaps  these 
outrages  have  not  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  to  a 
Greek  who,  like  Herodotus,  regarded  the  Egyptian 
worship  with  reverence,  they  must  have  appeared 
acts  of  frenzy.  They  were  certainly  not  meant  as 
proofs  of  religious  zeal;  for,  though  the  Egyptian 
superstition  was  repugnant  to  all  the  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Cam- 
byses  viewed  it  with  any  other  feeling  than  contempt. 
The  effect  however  produced  on  the  people  by  these 
insults  was  the  same,  to  whatever  cause  they  were 
imputed,  and  the  frequent  attempts  which  the  Eg)q3- 
tians  afterward  made  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke, 
may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  remembrance  of  these 
unpardonable  wrongs. 

During  the  reign  of  Cambyses  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  remained  quietly  subject  to  their  Persian 
governors.  Even  without  any  direct  and  formal  con- 
straint they  naturally  fell  under  that  kind  of  domestic 
rule,  tyrannical  or  at  least  oligarchical,  which  was 
most  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  monarchy 
under  which  they  lived.  The  adjacent  islands,  though 
they  had  likemse  made  professions  of  obedience,  and 
probably  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  Persia,  were 
really  more  independent,  because  the  satraps  on  the 
coast  had  no  naval  force  at  their  command  to  enforce 
their  will.  Among  them  none  had  risen  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  than  Samos.  Its  political  consti- 
tution had  passed  through  a  series  of  changes  such  as 
we  have  already  seen  pretty  uniformly  occurring  in 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  The  ancient  kingly 
government  had  given  way  to  a  small  number  of 
Avealthy  landowners,  who  had  become  hateful  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  were  not  formid- 
able or  prudent  enough  to  suppress  their  discontent. 
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Thev  had  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  their  colony  Perin-     chap 
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thus,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Megarians ;  the  ,  ^  ' 
Samians  gained  the  victory,  and  sailed  back  with  six 
hundred  Megarian  prisoners.  But  before  they  en- 
tered their  harbour  they  had  reflected  on  the  folly  of 
fighting  for  a  few  men,  who  reaped  all  the  profit  and 
honour  of  their  success  without  sharing  the  danger, 
and  they  resolved  to  set  their  captives  at  liberty,  and 
with  their  aid  to  rid  themselves  of  their  lords.  The 
rulers  were  surprised  in  the  councilchamber,  and  put 
to  death,  and  a  democratical  constitution  was  esta- 
bhshed.^  But  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  Poiycrates. 
a  bold  and  fortunate  man,  named  Poiycrates,  sup- 
ported by  a  few  armed  followers,  whom  Lygdamis, 
the  tyrant  of  Naxos,  had  sent  to  his  aid,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city.  At  first  he  shared  his  power 
with  his  two  brothers ;  but  afterwards  put  one  of 
them  to  death,  and  forced  the  other  into  exile.  Thus 
become  absolute  master  of  the  island,  he  took  a  thou- 
sand bowmen  into  his  pay  as  his  life-guards,  and 
raised  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys.  With  this  he 
protected  the  Samian  commerce,  and  enriched  him- 
self by  piratical  excursions,  subdued  many  of  the 
islands,  and  took  several  to^vns  on  the  continent.  He 
made  war  on  Miletus,  and  defeated  a  Lesbian  arma- 
ment sent  to  its  relief,  in  a  sea-fight.  These  expe- 
ditions involved  him  in  hostilities  with  Persia ;  and 
though  the  Persian  power  was  secure  enough  from  his 
attacks,  still  he  too  could  safely  defy  it  on  his  o^\ti 
element.  Since  the  fabled  maritime  empire  of  Minos, 
no  navy  had  rode  on  the  ^gean  so  formidable  as  that 
of  Poiycrates.  In  the  mean  while  he  adorned  his 
island  with  magnificent  and  useful  works ;  among 
which  were  probably  an  aqueduct,  and  a  mole,  which 
Herodotus  reckoned  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
Greece.     He  had  employed  the  prisoners  he  took  in 

'  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  57. 
o  4 
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CHAP,  his  sea-fight  with  tlie  Lesbians,  in  digging  a  ditch 
t  "^^"'  .  round  the  walls  of  his  capital :  but  his  great  buildings 
also  served  the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  to 
the  poorer  class  of  his  subjects,  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rich.  He  himself  lived  in  royal  state 
and  luxury  ;  though  when  we  hear  that  he  imported 
dogs  from  Epirus,  goats  from  Scyrus,  sheep  from 
Miletus,  and  swine  from  Sicily  \  we  recognise  the 
mind  of  a  wise  and  active  prince,  bent  on  conferring 
solid  benefits  on  his  country.  He  cherished  the  arts 
for  which  Samos  had  been  long  renowned,  and  drew 
the  most  celebrated  artists  from  other  parts  of  Greece 
by  munificent  rewards.  The  poets  whose  strains 
were  devoted  to  love  and  wine  were  the  most  wel- 
come guests  at  his  court,  and  the  companions  of  his 
leisure.  If  Amasis  gave  him  a  lesson  on  the  insta- 
bility of  his  high  fortune,  it  was  probably  from  Ibycus 
and  Anacreon  that  he  sought  the  practical  conclusion. 
Yet  in  pursuing  the  pleasures  which  were  long  cele- 
brated by  the  verse  of  the  bard  of  Teos,  he  did  not 
abuse  his  power,  or  disturb  the  domestic  peace  of  his 
subjects^,  nor  did  he  forget  his  ambitious  aims  and 
his  plans  of  conquest.  His  hopes  extended  even  be- 
3^ond  the  command  of  the  islands,  and  he  began  to 
think  it  possible  that  he  might  unite  all  the  Ionian 
cities  under  his  dominion. 

But  his  authority  at  home  rested  on  a  basis  which 
was  always  liable  to  be  shaken  or  undermined.  Pol}^- 
crates  felt  that  he  was  feared  and  respected  more  than 
he  was  loved,  and  that  there  was  a  party  in  Samos 
which  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  re- 
volt.^ Fortune  seemed  however  to  throw  a  fair  oc- 
casion in  his  way  for  ridding  himself  of  these  covert 

'  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.  *  Athen.  u.  s. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  foumlation  there  may  have  been  for  the  statement 
of  Athenaeus,  who  observes,  citing  no  author,  (xiii.  p.  602.  F.  )  eiVi  Se  o?  Koi  ras 
TraKaiarpa^  ILcnrep  avTLT€i-)(}(rfiaTa  reus  ISiais  aKpoirdKiaiv  eceiri/tTrpocrdy  re  Kot 
KaTiaica^av  ws  tVoiTjtre  UoXvKpdTrjS  o  2,afj.l(tiv  Tvpavvos. 
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enemies  decently  and  safely.  While  Cambyses  was  chap. 
making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  . 
Polycrates  offered  to  assist  him  with  a  squadron  of 
ships.  The  Persian  king  gladly  accepted  the  rein- 
forcement, and  the  tyrant  equipped  forty  galleys,  on 
which  he  embarked  all  the  persons  who  had  incurred 
his  suspicions,  at  the  same  time  by  a  private  message 
requesting  his  royal  ally  to  take  care  that  they  should 
never  return  to  Samos.  But  the  Samian  malecontents, 
who  probably  had  the  entire  command  of  the  fleet, 
resolved  to  turn  the  force  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands  against  Polycrates  himself.  They  sailed 
back,  but  found  him  on  his  guard,  and  some  actions 
took  place  in  which  they  were  finally  worsted ;  yet 
not  before  they  had  put  the  tyrant  in  such  jeopardy, 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  the  precaution  of  shutting 
up  the  wives  and  children  of  the  other  citizens  in  the 
arsenal,  and  threatening  to  set  it  on  fire  if  any  attempt 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  insurgents.  But  though 
defeated  in  their  immediate  design,  they  were  not 
crushed,  and  when  they  could  no  longer  make  a  stand 
in  the  island,  they  sailed  away  to  obtain  foreign  suc- 
cours. It  was  to  Sparta  that  they  addressed  them-  spartan 
selves,  though  she  had  before  refused  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  their  brethren  against  Cyrus.  But  Hippias 
was  ruling  at  Athens,  and  from  him  they  could  not 
expect  assistance  in  such  an  enterprise.  Sparta  on 
the  other  hand,  though  she  bore  no  goodmU  to  the 
Samians,  by  whose  piracies  she  had  suffered,  and 
though  she  appears  to  have  had  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  Polycrates,  was  generally  hostile  to  a 
tyrannical  government,  and  ready  to  take  every  occa- 
sion of  establishing  oligarchy  in  its  room.  This 
motive  was  stronger  with  her  than  the  love  of  liberty. 
The  envoy  of  the  lonians,  when  they  were  threatened 
with  slavery,  had  in  vain  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
rouse  her  sympathy  in  their  behalf ;  but  the  Samian 
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exiles  were  only  rebuked  for  using  many  words,  when 
a  simple  prayer  would  have  been  immediately  granted. 
The  Corinthians  also  lent  their  aid,  and,  thus  rein- 
forced, the  Samians  renewed  their  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  tyrant ;  but  after  fighting  a  sharp  battle, 
and  sustaining  a  siege  for  forty  days,  he  appeared  so 
strong,  that  the  Peloponnesians  abandoned  the  under- 
taking in  despair,  and  their  friends  were  compelled 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  native  land 
and  to  seek  a  new  home.  After  ranging  for  some  time 
as  pirates  over  the  JEgean  they  took  possession  of 
Cydonia  in  Crete,  and  flourished  there  till  they  were 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  jEginetans.  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  coast  of  Asia. 

The  power  of  Polycrates  seemed  to  be  rooted  more 
firmly  than  ever  after  the  vain  efforts  made  by  his 
enemies  to  shake  it,  and  all  domestic  opposition  being 
quelled  he  again  turned  his  views  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  dominions.  But  when  he  thought  himself  on 
the  point  of  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition  he 
fell,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  risen,  by  a  fate  as  cruel 
and  ignominious  as  his  fortune  hitherto  had  been 
hisfh  and  fair.  Amasis  had  warned  him  ag-ainst  the 
envy  of  the  gods,  but  he  was  not  on  his  guard  against 
the  envy  of  man.  One  whom  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  ever  injured  or  provoked  had  secretly 
planned  his  ruin.  This  was  Orcetes  the  satrap  of 
Sardis.  The  motive  that  prompted  his  design  was 
certainly,  as  the  event  proved,  one  in  which  some 
malignant  feeling  had  a  larger  share  than  zeal  for  his 
own  honour,  or  his  master's  service.  Polycrates  in- 
deed was  the  ally  of  Cambyses,  and  the  vague  projects 
of  ambition  which  he  was  believed  to  harbour  scarcely 
afforded  a  pretext  for  attacking  him.  It  was  so  much 
the  easier  to  draw  him  into  the  snare.  The  satrap 
sent  him  a  message  pretending  that  he  had  himself 
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fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Cambyses,  and  saw  no  chap. 
hopes  of  safety  but  in  the  protection  of  Polycrates  :  ,  ^  '  . 
Save  me,  he  said,  and  share  my  treasures;  with 
them  you  may  he  master  of  Greece ;  if  you  doubt  their 
amount  send  a  trusty  servant,  and  satisfy  yourself  by 
his  report.  Polycrates  caught  at  the  bait ;  his  mes- 
senger went,  and  came  back  from  Sardis  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  satrap's  treasury  which  so  inflamed 
his  master's  cupidity,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings 
of  his  friends,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  Sardis  himself  He  set 
out  with  a  numerous  train,  but  when  he  arrived  at 
Magnesia  on  the  Mseander  he  was  arrested  by  the  order 
of  OrcBtes,  and  hung  upon  a  cross.  The  Samians  who 
accompanied  him  were  dismissed,  and  the  satrap  made 
no  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  his  death  by  any  ex- 
pedition against  Samos. 

Soon  after  this  event  Cambyses  died,  according  to  Revolutions 
Herodotus,  as  he  was  marching  through  Syria  against  of  Pe^rs^"^ 
a  usurper  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  a  deceased 
son  of  Cyrus.  The  death  of  Cambyses  left  the  im- 
postor in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  which 
he  retained  till  his  fraud  was  detected.  A  conspiracy 
was  then  formed  against  him  by  some  noble  Persians, 
who  killed  him  in  his  palace,  and  chose  one  of  their 
own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  account  which  Ctesias  gave  of  these 
occurrences,  and  which  differs  from  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  in  the  names  of  the  principal  actors,  and 
in  some  other  points  of  no  great  moment,  was  drawn 
from  the  Persian  court-chronicles,  and  may  therefore 
be  entitled  to  greater  credit  than  the  narrative  of  the 
earlier  historian.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  latter  who 
enables  us  to  form  the  clearest  notion  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  revolution,  which,  though  it  was  only  a 
temporary  change  of  dynasty,  was  attended  mth  con- 
sequences very  important  both  to  Persia  and  to  Greece. 
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The  usurper  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  a  few 
months  under  the  name  of  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 
was  a  Magian  :  a  member  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  which 
Herodotus  numbers  among  the  tribes  that  composed 
the  Median  nation.     He  was  supported  by  all  the 
influence  of  his  class,  and  though  he  passed  for  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Cyrus  he  undoubtedly  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  his  nation,  as  far  as  he  could  do 
it  without  dropping  his  mask.     We  are  informed  that 
he  opened  his  reign  by  a  general  remission  of  tribute 
and  military  ser\dce  for  three  years,  and  that  his  death 
was  regretted  by  all  his  subjects  throughout  Asia,  ex- 
cept the  Persians.    They,  it  is  probable,  were  deprived 
of  the  privileges  and  distinctions  they  had  enjoyed  as 
the  conquering  people,  and  were  reduced  to  a  level 
^viih  the  rest  of  the  empire.     The  counter-revolution 
by  which  the  Magian  was  dethroned  was  effected  by 
Persians  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  general  massacre  which  their  countrymen  made 
among  the  Magian  tribe,  and  which  continued  long 
after  to  be  commemorated  by  a  yearly  festival.     The 
person   whom  this    event   placed   on   the  throne  of 
Cyrus,  and  whom  the  Greeks  knew  by  the  name  of 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  Achaamenids,  and  his  father  had  been  governor 
of  the  province  of  Persis  during  the  preceding  reigns. 
In  relating  the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators  after 
the   death   of  the  usurper,  Herodotus  introduces  an 
episode,  which,  as  it  is  evidently  fictitious,  seems  also 
at   first  sight   strangely   misplaced.     He   represents 
them  as  discussins;  the  relative  merits  of  the  demo- 
cratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  monarchical  forms 
of  government,  with  arguments  not  unlike  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Corinthian  Sosicles  in  the  congress  at 
Sparta,  and  as  finally  persuaded  by  Darius  to  retain 
the  hereditary  patriarchal  constitution.     This  ima- 
ginary debate  seems  however  to  have  been  suggested 
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by  a  real  fact  ^ ;  it  is  clear  that,  althougli  the  govern-  chap. 
ment  preserved  its  monarchical  form,  which  no  one  ^  ^  '  . 
could  ever  have  dreamed  of  changing,  still  in  the  reign 
of  Darins  it  approached  more  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
an  oligarchy  than  it  had  done  before,  while  the  whole 
Persian  nation,  or  at  least  its  leading  tribes,  assumed 
a  position  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  empire  similar 
to  that  of  the  sovereign  people  in  a  Greek  democracy 
with  regard  to  dependent  towns.  Whether  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  king  was  committed,  as  Herodotus 
relates,  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  is,  to  chance  or 
fraud,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  was  the  unanimous  act 
of  the  conspirators,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  re- 
served for  themselves  privileges  which  tended  at  least 
to  make  them  independent  of  the  monarch,  and  even 
to  keep  hun  dependent  upon  them.  One  of  their 
number  is  even  said  to  have  formally  stipulated  for 
absolute  exemption  from  the  royal  authority  as  the 
condition  on  which  he  mthdrew  his  claim  to  the 
crown  ;  and  the  rest  acquired  the  right  of  access  to 
the  king's  person  at  all  seasons  without  asking  his 
leave,  and  bound  him  to  select  his  wives  exclusively 
from  their  families.  How  far  the  power  of  Darius, 
though  nominally  despotic,  was  really  limited  by  these 
privileges  of  his  grandees,  may  be  seen  from  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign.  Intaphernes  one  of  the  seven,  appeared  one 
day  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  claimed  admission 
to  the  royal  presence ;  the  king  was  in  his  harem, 
the  only  privacy  into  which  even  the  partners  in  the 
conspiracy,  by  the  terms  of  the  original  compact, 
were  forbidden  to  intrude.  The  doorkeepers  accord- 
ingly stopped  Intaphernes  ;  but  disbelieving  the  ex- 
cuse they  alleged,  and  indignant  at  their  pertinacity, 

'  The  substance  of  this  remark  is  due  to  Heeren,  1.  i.  p.  415.,  who  however 
places  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light,  and  attributes  a  higher  degree  of  historical 
accuracv  to  the  stoiy  in  Herodotus,  than  we  are  able  to  recognise. 
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CHAP,  he  drew  his  cimeter  and  mutilated  their  faces. 
■^^^^"  Darius  indeed  revenged  himself  for  this  outrage  by 
putting  Intaphernes  to  death,  and  almost  entirely  ex- 
tirpating his  family.  But  before  he  ventured  to  take 
this  step  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the  rest  of 
the  six,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  make 
common  cause  with  the  offender.  He  was  probably 
glad  to  remove  men  so  formidable  to  distant  govern- 
ments, and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  if  their 
power  was  so  great  at  court,  it  was  still  less  restrained 
in  the  provinces  that  were  subjected  to  their  authority. 
His  institu-  Nevertheless  Darius  was  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  even  the  disasters  he  experienced  but  slightly 
clouded  the  remembrance  of  his  wisdom  and  his  pros- 
perity. Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  conquered  nations ; 
Darius  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Persian  state. 
The  dominions  of  his  predecessors  were  a  mass  of 
countries  only  united  by  their  subjection  to  the  will 
of  a  common  ruler  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary 
and  irregular  exactions  ;  Darius  first  organised  them 
into  an  empire  where  ever}'-  member  felt  its  place  and 
knew  its  functions.  His  realm  stretched  from  the 
^Egean  to  the  Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Sc3rthia  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Xile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract 
into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed  the 
tribute  which  each  was  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  to  supply  pro- 
visions for  the  army  and  for  the  king's  household. 
The  proper  Persis  alone  was  exempt  from  the  new 
system  of  taxation,  and  was  only  charged  with  its 
ancient  customary  gifts.  The  rest,  beside  the  fixed 
amount  of  the  precious  metals,  contributed  a  certain 
portion  of  their  peculiar  and  most  valuable  produc- 
tions ;  among  these  were  herds  of  eunuchs,  boys  and 
viro-ins.  A  high  road  on  which  distances  were  reo-u- 
larly  marked,  and  spacious  buildings  were  placed  at 
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convenient  intervals  to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  chap. 
the  king's  name,  connected  the  western  coast  with  ■^™' 
the  seat  of  government ;  along  this  road  couriers, 
trained  to  extraordinary  speed,  successively  trans- 
mitted the  king's  messages.  The  satraps  were  ac- 
countable for  the  imposts  of  their  several  provinces, 
and  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient  to  carry  the 
king's  pleasure  into  effect. 

Compared  "with  the  rude  government  of  his  prede-  Their 
cessors  the  institutions  of  Darius  were  wise  and  ^^^'^'^^^' 
vigorous ;  in  themselves,  unless  they  are  considered  as 
foundations  laid  for  a  structure  that  was  never  raised, 
as  outlines  that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  weak 
and  barbarous.  He  had  done  little  more  tlian  cast 
a  bridge  across  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled ;  he 
had  introduced  no  real  uniformity  or  subordination 
among  its  elements.  The  distribution  of  the  pro- 
vinces indeed  may  have  been  grounded  on  relations 
which  we  do  not  perceive,  and  may  therefore  be  less 
capricious  than  it  seems.  But  it  answered  scarcely 
any  higher  end  than  that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of 
Asia  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  satraps,  when 
they  were  most  faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  office, 
were  really  nothing  more  than  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
Their  administration  was  only  felt  in  the  burdens 
they  imposed ;  in  every  other  respect  the  nations 
they  governed  retained  their  peculiar  laws  and  consti- 
tution. The  Persian  empire  included  in  it  the  do- 
minions of  several  vassal  kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce 
independent  hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peaceful 
subjects  with  impunity.  In  this  however  there  was 
much  good,  and  comparatively  little  mischief.  The 
variety  of  institutions  comprehended  within  the  frame 
of  the  monarchy,  though  they  were  suffered  to  stand, 
not  from  any  enlarged  policy,  but  because  it  would 
have  been  difficult  or  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and 
there  was  nothing  better  to  substitute  for  them,  did 
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CHAP,  not  impair,  but  rather  increased  its  strength ;  and  the 
,  '  '  ,  independence  of  a  few  wild  tribes  was  more  a  symptom 
than  a  cause  of  weakness.  The  worst  evil  arose  from 
the  constitution  of  the  satrapies  themselves.  The  pro- 
vinces were  taxed  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  revenue,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
army  and  household,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their 
governors,  each  of  whom  had  a  standing  force  in  his 
pay,  and  of  whom  some  kept  up  a  court  rivalling  in 
magnificence  that  of  the  king  himself.  The  province 
of  Babylon,  beside  its  regular  tribute,  and  the  fixed 
revenue  of  its  satrap,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
modern  European  prince  of  the  first  rank,  defrayed 
the  cost  of  a  stud  and  a  hunting  equipage  for  his 
private  use,  such  as  no  European  prince  was  ever 
able  to  maintain.  Four  large  villages  were  charged 
with  the  nourishment  of  his  Indian  dogs,  and  ex- 
empted from  all  other  taxes.  It  must  however  be 
observed  that  when  an  extraordinary  burden  Avas* 
thus  laid  on  a  particular  district,  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
vince was  not  relieved,  but  the  more  heavily  loaded. 
When  the  king  granted  the  revenues  of  whole  cities 
to  a  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  up  any  por- 
tion of  his  oAvn  dues.  And  the  discharge  of  all  these 
stated  exactions  did  not  secure  his  subjects  from  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers. 

If  the  people  suffered  from  the  establishment  of 
these  mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  was  not  less 
injurious  to  the  strength  of  the  state  and  the  power 
of  the  sovereign.  As  the  whole  authority  civil  and 
military  in  each  province  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  satrap,  he  could  wield  it  at  his  pleasure  without 
any  check  from  within ;  and  if  he  was  unwilling  to 
resign  it,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  "wrest  it  from  him. 
The  greater  his  distance  from  the  court  the  nearer  he 
approached  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  and 
absolute  prince.     He  was  seldom  indeed  tempted  to 
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cast  off  his  nomintil  allegiance,  which  he  found  more  chap. 
useful  than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute 
which  he  had  only  the  task  of  collecting ;  but  he 
might  often  safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy 
or  elude  the  king's  commands  with  impunity ;  and 
least  of  all  was  he  subject  to  control  in  any  acts  of 
rapacity  or  oppression  committed  in  his  legitimate 
government.  Xenophon  indeed  in  his  romance^  re- 
presents the  founder  of  the  monarchy  as  having  pro- 
^dded  against  this  evil  by  a  wise  division  of  power. 
C}Tus  is  there  said  to  have  appointed  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops 
in  each  province  should  be  independent  of  the  satrap, 
and  should  receive  their  orders  immediately  from 
court.  And  a  modern  author  finds  traces  of  this 
system  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  himself.^  But 
it  seems  clear  that  if  the  conqueror  designed  to  estab- 
lish such  a  balance  of  power,  it  was  neglected  by  his 
successors,  and  that  the  satraps  engrossed  every 
branch  of  the  royal  authority  within  their  govern- 
ments. Soon  after  the  accession  of  Darius  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which,  as  it  illustrates  the  operation 
of  the  system  just  described,  and  is  connected,  though 
remotely,  -with  Grecian  history,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  We  have  seen  that  Oroetes,  without 
having  received  any  commission,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  view  to  the  public  service,  put  the  king's  ally 
to  an  ignominious  death.  For  this  act  he  was  never 
called  to  account ;  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Magian 
he  was  still  more  reckless ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 

'  Cyrop.  viii.  6.  In  CEcon.  iv.  6.  also  the  civil  and  military  authority  are  said 
to  be  kept  separate  in  the  Persian  provinces.  But  it  is  added,  §  11.,  that  where  a 
satrap  is  appointed  he  superintends  both  classes  of  officers.  See  Schneider's  note 
on  Cyr.  viii.  6.  3. 

^  Heeren  Ideen,  1.  1.  p.  403.,  remarks  that  in  Lydia  Mazares  commanded  the 
army,  and  Tabalus  the  garrison  of  Sardis,  while  Pactyas  had  the  care  of  the  trea- 
sure. But  Pactyas  seems  only  to  have  been  charged  with  a  temporary  commission. 
Her.  i.  lo3.,  and  Mazares  was  only  sent  to  quell  the  revolt.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  another  instance  which  he  alleges  at  p.  491.  from  Her.  v.  27. 
What  can  be  infen-ed  as  to  this  point  from  Arrian  ii.  2.  we  do  not  understand. 
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CHAP,  governor  of  the  adjacent  province,  and  he  now  con- 
,  ^^^^'  trived  to  seize  him  and  his  son,  and  murdered  them 
botli.  Even  after  this  outrage  he  would  perhaps  have 
escaped  punishment,  if  he  had  not  also  waylaid  and 
murdered  a  courier  who  had  brought  him  an  unwel- 
come message  from  Darius.  And  the  king  would 
have  been  forced  to  send  an  army  against  him,  had 
he  not  been  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  a  thousand 
Persians,  whose  reverence  for  the  royal  name  was 
stronger  than  their  attachment  to  the  person  of 
Oroetes.  This  was  discovered  by  a  trusty  servant  of 
Darius,  who  with  their  aid  put  the  satrap  to  death  in 
his  palace  at  Sardis,  and  carried  away  his  treasures 
to  Susa. 
Persian  Thus  tlic  hugc  frame  of  the  Persian  empire  was 

disjointed  and  umvieldy ;  and  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
it  was  as  feeble  as  its  organisation  was  imperfect. 
The  Persians,  when  they  overthrew  the  Medes,  adopted 
their  laws,  religion,  and  manners ;  their  own,  though 
they  may  have  resembled  them  in  their  principal  fea- 
tures, were  certainly  more  simple  and  better  fitted  to 
a  conquering  people.  The  religion  of  the  two  nations 
was  probably  derived  from  a  common  source  ;  but  be- 
fore the  Persian  conquest  it  appears  to  have  under- 
gone an  important  change  in  the  reformation  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster.  In  what  points  his  doctrines  may  have 
differed  from  those  of  the  preceding  period  is  an  ob- 
scure question  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ;  but 
it  seems  certain  that  the  code  of  sacred  laws  which  he 
introduced,  founded  or  at  least  enlarged  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  Magian  caste.  Its  members  be- 
came the  keepers  and  expounders  of  the  holy  books, 
the  teachers  and  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  oracles 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  divine  will  and  the  secrets 
of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  obtained  for  him  the 
favour  of  Heaven  or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  soon 
the  tenets  of  their  theology  may  have  been  introduced 
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into  Persia  is  not  clear ;  but  as  they  were  a  Median  chap. 
tribe,  it  is  only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  un-  '^'"' 
der  Cyrus  that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the 
station  which  we  find  them  filling  at  the  Persian 
court.  If  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was  originally 
pure  and  sublime,  it  speedily  degenerated  and  allied 
itself  to  many  very  gross  and  hideous  forms  of  super- 
stition ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by 
the  practice  of  its  votaries,  we  should  be  led  to  think 
of  it  more  harshly  or  more  lightly  than  it  may  proba- 
bly have  deserved.  The  court  manners  were  equally 
marked  by  luxury  and  cruelty :  by  luxury  refined  till 
it  had  killed  all  natural  enjoyment,  and  by  cruelty 
carried  to  the  most  loathsome  excesses  that  perverted 
ingenuity  could  suggest.  It  is  above  all  the  atrocious 
barbarity  of  the  women  that  fills  the  Persian  chroni- 
cles with  their  most  horrid  stories  ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  same  sources  the  dreadful  depravity  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  the  vast  extent  of  their  influence.  Cramped 
by  the  rigid  forms  of  a  pompous  and  wearisome  cere- 
monial, surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  their  artificial 
wants,  and  guarded  from  every  breath  of  truth  and 
freedom,  the  successors  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  more 
than  men  if  they  had  not  become  the  slaves  of  their 
priests,  their  eunuchs,  and  their  wives. 

The  contagion  of  these  vices  undoubtedly  spread 
through  the  nation ;  the  Persians  were  most  exposed 
to  it  as  they  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  court.  Yet  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  conceiving 
that  long  after  the  people  had  lost  the  original  purity 
and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  noble  youth  of 
Persia  may  have  been  still  educated  in  the  severe 
discipline  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  represented  as 
nearly  resembling  the  Spartan.^  They  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  toil,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  arms.     These  exer- 
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CHAP,  cises  do  not  create  and  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
.  '  ^'  .  the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rules 
and  precepts  to  form  its  moral  character.  The  Per- 
sian youth  may  still  have  been  used  to  repeat  the 
praises  of  truth  and  justice  from  their  childhood,  in 
the  later  period  of  their  history,  as  they  had  when 
Cyrus  upbraided  the  Greeks  with  their  artifices  and 
Kes  ;  and  yet  in  their  riper  years  they  might  surpass 
them,  as  at  Cunaxa,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  as 
much  as  they  were  below  them  in  skill  and  courage. 
Gradually  however  the  ancient  discipline  either  be- 
came wholly  obsolete  or  degenerated  into  empty 
forms ;  and  the  nation  sank  into  that  state  of  utter 
corruption  and  imbecility  which  Xenophon,  or  the 
author  of  the  chapter  which  concludes  his  historical 
romance,  has  painted,  not  as  the  rest  from  his  imagin- 
ation, but  from  the  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM  THE   ACCESSION   OF   DARIUS   HYSTASPIS   TO   THE 
BATTLE    OF   MARATHON. 

Empire  of  Darius.  —  Democedes  at  Siisa.  —  Syloson.  —  The 
Scythians.  —  Darius  invades  Scythia.  —  Darius  repasses 
the  Daiiuhe.  —  Histiaus.  —  Tlie  Persians  invade  PcBonia. 

—  3Iacedonia.  —  Tributary  to  Persia.  —  Histiceus  carried 
to  Susa.  —  Invasion  of  Naxos.  —  Aristagoras  excites  the 
lonians  to  revolt.  —  Aristagoras  at  Sparta.  —  Athens  seehs 
Protection  from  Persia.  —  Aristagoras  at  Athens.  —  Burning 
of  Sardis.  —  Insurrection  of  Caria  and  Cyprus.  —  Intrigues 
of  Histiceus.  —  The  lonians  at  Lade.  —  Dionysius  the  Pho- 
ccean.  —  Defeat  of  the  lonians.  —  Capture  of  Miletus.  — 
Flight  of  Miltiades.  —  Persian  Regulations  in  Ionia.  —  Ex- 
pedition of  Mardonius.  —  Quarrel  between  Athens  and 
jEgina.  —  Demaratus  deposed.  —  Death  of  Cleomenes.  — 
Factions  of  jEgina.  —  Expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes. 

—  Siege  of  Carystus  and  of  Eretria.  —  Destruction  of 
Eretria.  —  The  Persians  at  Marathon.  —  Preparations  of 
the  Athenians.  —  Miltiades.  —  Battle  of  Marathon.  —  Mil- 
tiades attacks  Paros.  —  His  Death. 

Darius  Hystaspis  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or     chap. 
Cambyses  ;  the  ruling  maxim  of  his  government  seems  ^^^ 
to  have  been  to  aim  rather  at  consolidating  and  se-  Empire  of 
curing  his  empire  than  at  enlarging  it ;  and  though  Darius. 
he  was  engaged  in  wars  almost  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  they  all  partook  of  a  defensive  character,  and 
were  the  result  of  prudence,  or  necessity,  or  chance, 
rather  than  of  deliberate  ambition.     Hence  it  arose 
that  his  attention  was  chiefly  turned  toward  the  west- 
ern  side  of  his  dominions,  where  accidental  causes 
brought  him  into  colhsion  with  the  Greeks,  and  pro- 
duced those  memorable  events  which  we   are   now 
about  to  relate.     Had  his  genius  resembled  that  of 
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his  predecessors  he  would  probably  ha\e  directed  his 
views  toward  the  East,  where  the  kingdoms  of  India 
lay  open  to  his  arms.  On  this  side  the  Indus  appears 
to  have  been  the  boundary  of  his  empire,  and  the  In- 
dians who  composed  the  twentieth  satrapy,  and  whose 
tribute  according  to  Herodotus  exceeded  a  third  of 
that  of  all  the  remainder,  were  probably  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  modern  Candahar,  and  Cabul,  and  the 
adjacent  lands  west  of  the  Indus.  Of  the  vast  and 
rich  country  beyond  he  knew  only  by  report,  which 
however  had  undoubtedly  spread  the  fame  of  its  won- 
derful fertility  and  opulence ;  but  though  he  employed 
a  Greek  navigator,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  to  follow  the 
Indus  into  the  ocean,  and  to  survey  the  coast  from  its 
mouth  westward,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formed 
any  settled  design  of  conquest  in  this  quarter. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  in- 
vited to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece,  and  the  invita- 
tion came  from  Greeks  in  whom  a  selfish  interest  had 
overpowered  all  patriotic  feelings.  The  occasion 
arose  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  Polycrates.  AVhen  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  he  was  ac- 
companied not  only  by  Samians,  but  by  a  number  of 
attendants,  natives  of  other  countries,  who  in  various 
ways  had  become  retainers  of  his  court.  The  Samians, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  dismissed,  but  the  foreigners 
were  kept  in  prison  at  Sardis,  till  the  death  of  Orcetes, 
when  they  were  transported,  with  his  confiscated 
Democedes  trcasurcs,  to  Susa.  Among  these  captives  was  a  phy- 
sician named  Democedes,  a  native  of  Croton.  He  had 
gained  so  high  a  reputation  in  Greece,  that  having 
been  driven  by  domestic  troubles  from  his  native 
town,  he  was  first  engaged  by  the  ^Eginetans  in  the 
public  service  at  a  fixed  yearly  salary,  and  next  by 
the  Athenians  at  one  higher  by  two  thirds  ;  but  Poly- 
crates with  his  usual  munificence  outbade  them,  and. 
attracted  him  to  Samos.     Democedes  remained  for  a 
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time  neglected  at  Susa ;  at  length  an  accident  restored  chap. 
him  to  liberty  and  to  his  country.  Darius  had  dislo-  ^  ^^^' 
cated  a  foot  in  hunting ;  his  Egyptian  surgeons,  the 
only  ones  that  practised  the  art  in  Persia,  did  not 
possess  science  sufficient  for  this  case,  and  instead  of 
relieving  their  patient  aggravated  his  suiferings  by 
their  rude  attempts  to  set  the  limb.  While  the  king 
lay  in  torment  a  report  reached  him  of  the  skill  of 
Democedes.  The  Greek  at  first  would  have  concealed 
his  art,  through  fear  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
detaining  him  in  a  perpetual  though  honourable  exile ; 
at  length  however  he  was  induced  to  exert  it,  and 
soon  effected  a  complete  cure.  The  king  loaded  him 
with  gold,  and  was  ready  to  grant  him  every  thing 
but  what  he  most  "wished,  leave  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try.    This  it  was  hopeless  to  ask. 

After  a  time  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
most  honoured  among  the  wives  of  Darius,  also  needed 
the  aid  of  Democedes.  In  the  course  of  his  attend- 
ance he  excited  her  curiosity  by  his  description  of  his 
native  land,  and  either  inspired  her  with  a  wish  to 
have  Greek  damsels  to  wait  upon  her,  or  at  least  per- 
suaded her  to  say  so  to  the  king.  Such  Herodotus 
conceives  to  have  been  the  means  by  which  Darius 
was  induced  to  send  Democedes  home,  guarded  by  a 
small  number  of  Persians,  who  were  directed  to  sur- 
vey the  coasts  of  Greece  and  of  Southern  Italy  under 
his  guidance,  and  to  bring  him  back  to  Persia ;  and  he 
considers  this  mission  as  a  preliminary  step  taken 
Avith  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Since  however 
one  of  its  objects  clearly  was  to  indulge  the  exile  with 
a  short  visit  to  his  countr}",  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful 
whether  Darius  intended  any  thing  more  than  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  procure  some 
certain  information  concerning  a  region  of  which  he 
had  only  an  indistinct  notion,  and  which  was  interest- 
ing to  him  from  its  vicinity  to  his  own  dominions,  as 
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CHAP,  well  as  from  what  he  had  seen  of  its  natives.  Demo- 
,  ^^-  cedes,  when  he  had  landed  at  Croton,  of  course  refused 
to  go  on  board  again,  and  his  companions  were  un- 
able to  compel  him ;  they  were  themselves  wrecked 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  made  slaves,  but 
were  redeemed  and  carried  back  to  Persia  by  a 
Tarentine  named  Gillus,  who  was  then  in  exile,  and 
hoped  to  regain  his  footing  in  his  native  city  by 
Persian  succour.  By  command  of  Darius  the  Cni- 
dians  used  their  influence,  which  was  great  at  Taren- 
tum,  in  his  favour,  but  without  success, 
sjioson.  The  next  consequence  that  flowed  from  the  calamity 

of  Polycrates  was  the  ruin  of  Samos.  His  younger 
brother  Syloson,  when  he  was  driven  into  exile,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  There  he  met  with  Darius, 
who  was  serving  among  the  guards  of  Cambyses,  and 
was  lucky  enough  to  oblige  the  future  king  of  Persia, 
by  presenting  him  with  a  cloak  which  ]iad  chanced  to 
catch  his  fancy.  When  he  heard  of  the  revolution 
which  had  placed  a  man  who  was  indebted  to  him  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson  went  to  court,  and  gained 
admittance  to  the  king.  Darius  bad  him  name  his 
reward ;  he  asked  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  deceased  brother,  and  to  be  made  tyrant 
of  Samos.  The  island  was  at  this  time  subject  to 
M^candrius,  whom  Polycrates  had  left  governor  when 
he  set  out  on  his  last  journey.  On  the  tyrant's  death 
his  vicegerent  was  at  first  willing  to  resign  his  author- 
ity; he  dedicated  an  altar  and  a  plot  of  ground  to 
Jupiter,  under  the  title  of  the  Liberator,  called  his 
fellow-citizens  together,  and  declared  his  intention  of 
restoring  them  to  liberty ;  all  he  proposed  to  reserve 
for"  himself  from  the  property  of  Polycrates,  was  a  sum 
sufficient  for  a  decent  maintenance,  and  the  enjopnent 
of  the  land  he  had  consecrated,  which  he  desired 
should  remain  in  his  family,  together  with  the  priest- 
hood annexed  to  it.     Some  private  enemy  of  Ma^an- 
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drius,  or  some  severe  republican,  imprudently  objected     chap. 
to  this  modest  request,  while  he  had  it  still  in  his  , 

power  to  retract  his  offer.  Finding  that  he  could  not 
descend  safely,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  ground,  and 
secured  the  persons  of  the  principal  citizens.  During 
an  illness  from  which  he  seemed  not  likely  to  recover, 
one  of  his  brothers  put  them  all  to  death.  In  the 
mean  while  Darius  had  sent  Otanes,  one  of  the  Seven, 
with  an  army  to  restore  Syloson.  The  Persian  force 
was  so  numerous  as  to  make  resistance  hopeless,  and 
M^eaMdrius  capitulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  quit  the  island.  The  terms  were  granted,  and  the 
chief  Persians  took  their  seats  near  the  foot  of  the 
citadel  to  wait  for  their  fulfilment.  Mseanclrius  had 
another  brother  named  Charilaus,  a  hairbrained 
youth,  whom  he  had  thrown  into  prison  for  some 
offence.  Charilaus  had  heard  Avhat  was  passing  with- 
out, and  through  the  bars  of  ]iis  dungeon  he  could 
see  the  Persian  nobles  quietly  seated  in  the  suburb. 
He  demanded  an  interview  with  his  brother,  and 
urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  unguarded 
posture,  or  if  he  shrank  from  the  enterprise  himself  to 
permit  him  to  try  his  fortune.  Mseandrius  caring 
little  about  the  event,  and  not  sorry  at  least  to  em- 
bitter Syloson's  triumph,  left  the  young  man  to  his 
discretion.  While  he  withdrew  through  a  covered 
passage  to  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  him  away, 
Charilaus  armed  the  garrison,  threw  open  the  gates 
of  the  citadel,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing Persians  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  But  their 
further  progress  was  soon  checked  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Persian  army,  which  drove  them  back  into  the 
fortress.  This  was  reduced  ;  and  Otanes,  indignant 
at  the  treachery,  though  Darius  had  ordered  him  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  Samians,  commanded  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  without  regard  to  age  or  to  place, 
profane  or  sacred.     Then  he  formed  his  men  into  a 
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CHAP,  line  stretching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  after  the  fashion 
'^^^'  of  an  oriental  chase,  drove  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  before  him,  cooped  them  up  in  a  comer, 
and  carried  them  away  captive.  Syloson  was  put  in 
possession  —  of  a  desert ;  the  solitude  he  had  made 
passed  into  a  proverb  ^ ;  it  was  at  length  repeopled, 
but  the  sun  of  Samos  never  rose  again  mth  its  pristine 
lustre.  Ma3andrius  sailed  with  his  treasures  to  Sparta, 
hoping  to  prevail  on  king  Cleomenes  to  espouse  his 
cause,  and  to  aid  him  in  expelling  his  rival.  He  drew 
the  Spartan  to  his  lodging,  while  his  slaves  were 
scouring  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  displayed  on 
the  sideboard.  Cleomenes  gazed  and  coveted,  and 
was  immediately  invited  to  choose  the  fairest ;  but  his 
virtue  or  his  fear  shrank  from  the  temptation,  and  he 
desired  the  ephors  to  banish  the  dangerous  stranger 
from  Sparta  and  from  Peloponnesus. 
The  scy-  While  thcsc  events  were  passing  on  the  coast  of  the 
^gean,  Darius  was  meditating  an  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  which  he  made  in  person  about  the  same 
time  that  the  satrap  of  Egypt  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Africa.  We  have 
already  seen  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares  a  Scythian  horde  broke  into  the  ci^^[lised 
regions  of  Asia,  and  were  only  exterminated  or  ex- 
pelled after  they  had  ranged  over  them  as  masters  for 
eight  and  twenty  years.  They  had  made  this  irruption 
through  the  Caspian  gates  ;  as  Herodotus  believed,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians.  But  since  we  iind  that 
the  Cimmerians  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  west  of 
Asia  before  the  epoch  of  this  supposed  flight,  Avhich 
beside  would  most  probably  have  led  them  over  the 
plains  into  Europe,  rather  than  among  the  highlands  of 
Caucasus,  it  is  more  credible  that  the  Scythians  were 
attracted,  not  by  a  flying  enemy,  but  by  the  plunder 

'  "Ektjti  'S,v\offS>vTos  evpvxoopir]  :   which  however  Strabo  siv.  p.  638.  supposes  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  desolating  tyranny  of  Syloson  himself. 
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of  Asia.^  They  had  been  themselves  driven  from  the  chap. 
north-east,  from  the  steppes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai, 
by  the  Massagetce,  and  were  now  masters  of  the  great 
level  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don.  They  were, 
as  Niebuhr  has  shown,  a  Mongolian  race,  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Getes  and  the  Sarmatians.^  The  Greeks, 
who  only  contemplated  them  through  a  distance 
which  concealed  or  softened  their  genuine  features, 
were  apt  to  believe  that,  as  they  were  exempt  from 
the  vices  peculiar  to  civilised  society,  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  virtues  which  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
after  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  tends  to  weaken 
and  destroy.  The  better  they  were  known  the  more 
clearly  it  appeared  by  their  example,  that  the  man- 
ners of  a  savage  state  may  be  as  far  removed  from 
the  simplicity  of  a  rational  nature  as  the  last  stage  of 
luxurious  corruption,  and  that  man  utterly  unculti- 
vated may  be  almost  as  wretched  and  worthless  as  he 
can  become  by  artificial  depravity.  The  persons  of 
the  Scythians,  naturally  unsightl}'',  were  rendered 
hideous  by  indolent  habits,  only  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  violent  exertion ;  and  the  same  cause  sub- 
jected them  to  disgusting  diseases,  in  which  they 
themselves  revered  the  finger  of  Heaven.  The  men 
from  time  to  time  exchanged  the  backs  of  their  horses, 
on  which  they  Jiung  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  for 
the  cover  of  their  waggons,  in  which  the  women  and 
children  passed  all  their  hours,  relieved  by  their  slaves 
from  domestic  labours,  in  brutal  uncleanness  and 
vacant  torpor.  In  their  convivial  seasons  an  intoxi- 
cating vapour  supplied  the  place  of  the  juice  of  the 
vine  or  the  barleycorn  ;  the  art  by  which  the  modern 
Tartars  extract  a  spirituous  liquor  from  the  milk  of 
their  mares  was  unknown  to  them.     The  slaves  who 


•   See  Niebuhr  Klein.  Schrift.  p.  3(i6. 

^  In  the  essay  Untersuchungen   iiher  die  Geschichte  der  Skythen  Geten  und  Sar- 
maien  Kl.  Schr.  p.  362.      See  however  Donaldson  Varronianus,  p.  30. 
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CHAP,  prepared  their  ordinary  food  by  a  mechanical  process, 
were  deprived  of  their  sight,  that  their  masters  might 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  watching  them.  The  events 
that  broke  the  uniform  tenor  of  this  life  arose  out 
of  war  or  the  chase:  for  their  regular  migrations 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  vary  it :  the  face  of  their 
wilderness,  except  as  it  shared  the  changes  of  the 
year,  was  eternally  the  same.  They  carried  about 
with  them  the  skins  and  skulls  of  their  slain  enemies, 
as  trophies  of  their  valour,  and  poured  the  blood  of 
their  captives  as  a  libation,  on  the  sword  which  they 
worshipped  as  the  image  or  symbol  of  the  god  of  war. 
One  part  of  the  nation  had  pre-eminence  over  the  rest, 
as  the  royal  or  golden  horde  ;  its  king  was  regarded 
Avith  a  kind  of  religious  reverence :  his  tent  contained 
the  sacred  hearth  by  which  the  most  solemn  oaths 
were  sworn ;  and  if  he  fell  sick  the  danger  was  at- 
tributed to  some  secret  perjury  by  which  its  sanctity 
had  been  profaned.  The  royal  obsequies  were  cele- 
brated with  human  victims,  whose  remains  were 
stationed  as  guards  round  the  tomb  of  the  deceased, 
after  others  of  his  domestics  had  been  buried  with 
him,  as  if  to  continue  after  death  the  offices  they  had 
rendered  to  hmi  during  life.  These  rites  may  have 
been  relics  of  a  forgotten  creed  ;  there  were  no  priests 
to  expound  theif  import,  but  there  wpre  diviners  in 
abundance,  who  drew  their  knowledge  of  the  future 
from  the  position  of  staves  thrown  on  the  ground,  or 
from  strips  of  bark  twisted  round  their  fingers,  and 
possessed  the  pri\ilege  of  pointing  the  vengeance  of 
the  community  against  criminals  who  had  inciUTed 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  hidden  misdeeds. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  picture  which  the  best 
informed  amons;  the  Greek  authors,  Herodotus  and 
Hippocrates,  draw  of  the  Scythian  nomads.  The  agri- 
cultural tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  supplied  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia  with  corn  for  exportation,  may 
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have  been  only  their  subjects,  and  have  sprung  from  chap. 
a  different  race,  which  they  had  found  in  the  country  ,  '  '  . 
when  they  first  invaded  it.  This  people  Darius  was  b.c.  513. 
now  about  to  seek  in  the  midst  of  their  deserts.  His 
meditated  expedition  had  been  delayed  by  a  rebellion 
which  broke  out  at  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  The  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  had  been  secretly 
preparing  for  revolt  during  the  troubles  that  followed 
the  fall  of  the  Magian,  and  for  nearly  two  years  it 
defied  the  power  of  Darius.  At  length  the  treachery 
of  Zopyrus,  a  noble  Persian,  who  sacrificed  his  person 
and  his  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  master,  is  said 
to  have  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Zopyrus  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Babylonians  by  mutilating  him- 
self, and  flying  to  them,  as  one  who  had  suffered 
from  the  king's  cruelty,  and  was  bent  on  revenge.  He 
found  means  to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  after 
putting  three  thousand  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
a  cruel  death,  provided  against  new  insurrections  by 
rasing  the  walls.  When  he  was  freed  from  this  care  Darius 
he  set  out  for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  history  of  s"cythia. 
this  expedition  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  so  that 
scarcely  any  fact  relating  to  it  can  be  held  absolutely 
certain,  except  that  it  was  made  by  Darius  in  person, 
and  that  it  failed.  Herodotus  ascribes  it  to  his  desire 
of  avenging  the  calamities  which  the  Scythians  had 
anciently  inflicted  upon  Asia,  in  other  words,  to  his 
ambition.  But  we  also  hear  from  Ctesias,  that  he  had 
been  provoked  by  a  letter  or  a  message  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  that  he 
marched  to  chastise  his  insolence.  The  occasion  of 
this  letter  is  said  to  have  been  an  inroad  which  the 
satrap  of  Cappadocia  had  made  into  Scythia  by  com- 
mand of  Darius,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
captives,  and  in  which  he  had  protected  a  brother  of 
the  Scythian  king  in  a  family  quarrel.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  object  Darius  had  in  view  was  not  to  conquer 
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CHAP,  the  country,  but  to  weaken  and  humble  the  people ;  and 
,  ^^^'  .  he  may  have  looked  upon  this  as  a  precaution  indis- 
pensable for  the  security  of  his  empire.  The  remem- 
brance of  ancient  injuries  may  have  been  revived  by 
recent  aggressions.  It  is  however  also  possible  that 
the  subjugation  of  Thrace  was  his  principal  aim,  and 
that  he  only  crossed  the  Danube  to  terrify  the  Scy- 
thians by  the  display  of  his  gigantic  power.  The 
whole  military  force  of  the  empire  was  put  in  motion, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  army  are  rated  at  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  men.  Orders  had  been  given 
for  laying  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, and  the  work  was  committed  to  a  Samian 
engineer  named  Mandrocles,  who  accomplished  it  so 
successfully  that  Darius  rewarded  him  with  a  royal 
present,  a  part  of  which  the  Samian  applied  to  adorn 
the  temple  of  Here  in  his  native  city  mth  a  picture 
representing  the  passage  of  the  Persian  host.  Darius 
himself  commemorated  the  event  by  erecting  two 
pillars,  inscribed  one  with  Greek,  the  other  with 
Assyrian  characters,  recording  the  names  of  the 
nations  that  composed  his  army.  Six  hundred  ships 
waited  his  commands,  furnished  by  the  subject  Greek 
cities ;  and  most  of  the  tyrants  who  ruled  under  the 
protection  of  Persia  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  that 
of  Europe  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bosporus,  served 
in  the  fleet.  They  were  ordered  to  sail  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  proceed  up  the  river  to  a  point 
above  the  head  of  its  delta,  and  there  to  prepare  a 
bridge,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  land  force. 
Darius  slowly  pursued  his  march  through  Thrace, 
raising  monuments  on  his  road,  and  turning  aside  to 
subdue  some  Thracian  tribes  which  refused  submis- 
sion ;  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  seats  he  crossed 
on  the  southern  skirts  of  mount  Ha3mus  yielded  with- 
out resistance,  and  joined  the  army.  On  coming  to 
the  Danube  he  found  the  bridge  laid,  and  when  his 
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troops  were  safely  landed  on  the  left  bank,  he  ordered  chap. 
the  Greeks  to  break  it  up  and  to  follow  him  into  .  ^  '  . 
Scythia.  But  Goes,  a  Lesbian,  who  commanded  the 
contingent  sent  by  Mitylene,  perceived  the  danger  of 
abandoning  a  pass  which  might  be  needed  when  it 
could  not  be  recovered,  and  advised  the  king  to  leave 
it  in  the  care  of  the  Greeks.  Darius  was  struck  with 
the  prudence  of  his  suggestion,  and  not  only  adopted 
it,  but  j)i*omised  on  his  return  to  reward  Goes  for  his 
good  counsel.  But  as  he  was  not  sure  that  he  should 
take  the  same  road  on  his  march  back,  he  fixed  a  term 
of  sixty  days  for  his  absence,  after  which  the  Greeks 
who  guarded  the  bridge  were  to  quit  their  post  and  sail 
home.  The  method  he  used  to  assist  them  in  keeping 
an  account  of  time,  was  one  of  surprising  rudeness ;  he 
tied  sixty  knots  in  a  leathern  thong,  and  bade  them 
unfasten  one  every  day,  till  the  prescribed  interval  had 
expired.^  This  done,  he  moved  forward  in  search  of 
the  Scythians,  whom  he  expected  soon  to  find  waiting 
his  approach  in  battle  array. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  Darius  are  intelligible ;  but 
his  adventures  in  Scythia  elude  every  attempt  to  con- 
ceive their  real  nature  and  connection.  The  descrip- 
tion Herodotus  has  left  of  them  undoubtedly  contains 
many  genuine  features,  but  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for 
a  correct  historical  outline.  We  may  easily  believe 
that  the  Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before 
the  invader,  that  they  removed  their  families  and  their 
most  valuable  possessions  to  a  distant  region,  and  laid 
the  tracts  over  which  they  were  pursued  by  the  enemy 
utterly  waste.  But  this  renders  it  the  more  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  myriads  of  the  Persian  host  were 
supplied  with  food  and  forage  in  their  march  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Don  ;  and  even  if  the  fleet,  which  how- 
ever is  not  said  to  have  attended  the  motions  of  the 
army,  could  be  supposed  to  solve  this  enigma,  their 

'   See  Kopp.  Bilder  und  Schriften  der  Vorzeit,  ii.  p.  56. 
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subsequent  wanderings  in  the  tract  of  the  Scythians, 
when  all  communication  with  the  coast  must  have  been 
entirely  cut  off,  would  still  be  no  less  perplexing.  We 
should  therefore  be  unable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  hostile  armies  even  if  they  belonged  to  our  subject; 
but  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  result.  The  pur- 
suit in  which  the  Persians  had  wasted  their  strength 
was  changed  into  a  retreat,  in  which  they  were  pressed 
by  the  superior  force  of  the  Scythian  cavalry,  and  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  baggage  and  their  sick.  In 
the  mean  while  the  sixtieth  knot  had  been  untied,  and 
the  Scythians  had  sent  tidings  to  the  Greeks  who  were 
guarding  the  bridge  of  the  situation  of  Darius,  and 
exhorted  them  to  sail  away  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
The  commanders  deliberated ;  a  fair  opportunity 
seemed  to  present  itself  for  recovering  their  indepen- 
dence, and  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on  the  Persian 
power.  They  were  urged  to  seize  it  by  an  Athenian, 
named  Miltiades,  whom  chance  had  made  master  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  ;  but  Histiseus,  the  tyrant  of 
Miletus,  was  of  a  different  mind  ;  and  his  arguments 
were  addressed  to  feelin2:s  which  in  most  of  his  hearers 
were  more  powerful  than  those  to  which  Miltiades 
appealed.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Persian  power 
upheld  their  own,  and  that  no  city  which  should  have 
shaken  off  the  sovereignty  of  its  foreign  master  would 
continue  to  endure  a  domestic  tyrant.  All  came  over 
to  his  side,  and  resolved  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and 
to  save  Darius.  They  began  to  break  up  the  bridge 
on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Scythians,  persuaded  that 
they  had  deprived  their  enemy  of  his  only  means  of 
escaping,  made  no  attempt  to  cut  him  off  from  the 
river.  Darius  had  reason  to  fear  that  either  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  or  from  their  knowledge  of 
his  danger,  the  Greeks  would  by  this  time  have  left 
their  post :  when  he  found  their  transports  still  wait- 
ing for  him  on  the  opposite  side  his  joy  and  gratitude 
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were  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  from     chap. 
which  he  had  been  unexpectedly  delivered.  > 

If  Darius  had  really  traversed  the  regions  which 
Herodotus  describes,  after  they  had  been  left  bare  and 
waste  by  the  flying  enemy,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  that  he  should  have  brought  back  with  him 
more  than  a  few  emaciated  followers.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  suffered  severely  from  hunger,  or 
that  he  lost  any  considerable  part  of  his  forces.  The 
only  difficulty  he  seems  to  experience  is  that  of  over- 
taking the  Scythians,  or  of  engaging  them  in  a  battle ; 
they  endeavour  to  protract  his  stay  by  occasionally 
exposing  booty  to  his  foraging  parties,  as  though  his 
stores  were  not  yet  spent ;  their  kings  send  him  a 
threatening  present,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five 
arrows ;  but  the  danger  to  which  these  symbols  are 
believed  to  point,  is  only  that  of  being  shut  up  in  the 
country,  and  perishing  by  the  Scythian  arms ;  and 
when  at  length  he  hastens  his  retreat,  it  is  through 
fear  of  being  deserted  by  the  Greeks.  The  army  he 
brought  back  with  him  was  still  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  leave  eighty  thousand  men  in  Europe, 
under  the  command  of  Megabazus,  whom  he  com- 
missioned to  complete  the  conquest  of  Thrace  and  of 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont.  We  find  however 
that  these  Greeks  had  ventured  to  annoy  the  Persian 
army  on  its  retreat  ^,  and  that  Darius  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  invasion  from  the  Scythians,  who  seem  to 
have  meditated  one  ^,  and  to  have  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  ^,  that  he  caused  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  (Abydus  among  them) 
to  be  burnt  down,  to  prevent  them  from  affording 
means  of  transport  to  the  enemy.^  He  himself  rested 
some  time  at  Sardis.  One  of  his  first  cares  on  his 
return  to  Asia  was  to  reward  the  services  of  Goes  and 

'  Her.  V.  27.  *  Ibid.  vi.  84. 

^  Ibid.  vi.  40.  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  591. 
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CHAP.  Histiaeus.  The  former  at  his  own  request  was  made 
,  '  ,  tyrant  of  Mitylene ;  Histiseus  asked  and  obtained  a 
Histiaeus.  district  on  the  Strymon,  where  he  founded  a  town 
called  Myrcinus.  The  neighbouring  country  abounded 
in  timber,  and  contained  silver  mines ;  the  position 
chosen  by  Histiseus  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Strymon,  and  was  well  adapted  for  a  great  staple  of 
commerce  between  the  Thracian  tribes  of  the  interior 
and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  Histiaeus  might  ex- 
pect here  to  raise  a  state  more  flourishing  than  Miletus 
itself,  which  he  still  retained,  but  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  cousin  Aristagoras.  Though  his  loyalty 
was  so  amply  requited,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
measures  were  taken  to  punish  the  treason  of  Mil- 
tiades,  who  remained  long  unmolested  in  his  Cher- 
sonesian  government,  and  was  driven  from  it  by  an 
inroad  of  the  Scythians  themselves  three  years  before 
I  he  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  Per- 
sians :  an  impunity  which  reflects  great  doubt  on  the 
story  of  his  off*ence,  especially  as  it  was  no  less 
glorious  at  Athens,  than  it  was  dangerous  to  him 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Persian  arms. 
The  Per-  Mcgabazus  was  an  able  and  active  officer  ;  he  began 

his  operations  with  the  reduction  of  Perinthus,  and 
then  proceeded  to  subdue  all  the  Thracian  tribes 
which  had  not  yet  submitted,  to  his  master.  While 
he  was  thus  employed,  he  received  an  extraordinary 
commission  which  turned  his  arms  towards  another 
quarter.  While  Darius  was  staying  at  Sardis,  two 
Pseonians,  ambitious  of  greater  power  than  they  pos- 
sessed in  their  own  country,  came  over  with  their 
sister,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  king's  curiosity  and 
admiration  by  the  spectacle  of  their  native  manners 
exhibited  by  a  beautiful  woman,  and  of  inducing  him 
to  annex  Pa3onia  to  his  dominions,  and  suffer  them  to 
rule  it  in  his  name.  Their  scheme  led  to  consequences 
which  they  did  not  expect.   Darius  indeed  was  struck 
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with  the  sio;ht  of  their  sister,  when,  clad  in  her  best     chap. 

.  XIV 

dress  after  the  country  fashion,  she  walked  to   the  v_l__ , 

water's  side  through  the  streets  of  Sardis,  with  a 
pitcher  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse,  and  twirling  a 
distaff.^  He  eagerly  inquired  to  what  race  she  be- 
longed ;  but  when  the  seats  of  the  Pseonians  were 
described  to  him,  he  sent  an  order  to  Megabazus,  to 
invade  their  land,  and  transport  them  into  Asia ;  so 
singular  and  industrious  a  people  seemed  worthy  of 
living  nearer  his  own  presence.  The  Pasonians  were 
widely  spread  over  the  highlands  in  the  north  of  Mace- 
donia ;  the  tribe  which  Darius  had  been  invited  to 
subdue  was  seated  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Strjnnon. 
While  the  collected  forces  of  the  nation  were  guard- 
ing the  passes  nearest  to  the  coast,  Megabazus  took 
guides,  and  led  his  army  by  a  more  circuitous  road 
into  the  heart  of  their  country.  When  the  Pa^onians 
heard  that  the  Persian  was  master  of  their  villages 
and  families,  they  dispersed  ;  a  part  of  them  submitted, 
and  Megabazus  transported  the  tribe  against  which 
his  commission  was  principally  directed,  into  Asia, 
where  Darius  assigned  a  district  in  Phrygia  for  their 
habitation. 

The  territories  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  bor- 
dered on  the  region  into  which  Megabazus  had  carried 
his  arms;  and  before  he  led  his  forces  away  from 
Pseonia,  he  sent  seven  Persians  of  high  rank  to  the 
Macedonian  king,  in  the  name  of  Darius,  to  demand 
earth  and  water,  the  customary  symbols  of  subjection. 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  at  this  epoch  did  not  ex-  Macedonia 
tend  far  to  the  east  of  the  Axius,  and  did  not  include 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  To  the  south  it  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Cambunian  hills ;  westward  its  boun- 
daries were   lost  among  the   territories   of  Illyrian 

'  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (p.  296.  ed.  Tauchn.)  transfers  the  occurrence  to  the 
reign  of  Alyattes.  The  woman  is  a  Mysian  (Mvai]  rh  yivos  BpaKri^  5'  f<TTtv  aiirh 
■noXixviov),  and  Alyattes  sends  an  embassy  to  Cotys,  and  brings  over  a  numerous 
colony  of  her  race. 

Q  2 
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CHAP,     mountain  tribes,  which   as  they  were   impelled   hy 
^^'^'      fluctuating  causes  acknowledged  or  defied  the  author- 
ity of  its  sovereigns.     It  had  gradually  groAvn  to  its 
present  extent  by  successive  conquests  of  several  small 
states,  some  of  which  still  continued  distinct,  though 
generally  subject  to  it,  and  ruled  by  princes  of  the 
royal  blood,  who  were  vassals  or  dependent  allies  of 
its  king.     The  people  appears  to  have  been  a  mixed 
race,  in  which   Illyrian  conquerors   were   variously 
united  with  a  more  ancient  Pelasgian  population.  But 
the  reigning  dynasty  was  of  purely  Hellenic  origin. 
Two  accounts  of  it  were  known  to  the  ancients  ;  they 
ao"ree  in  tracing  it  to  the  posterity  of  the  Heracleid 
Temenus,  but  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  establishment 
in  Macedonia.     In  one  story  the  founder  Perdiccas  is 
the   youngest   of  three  brothers,    of    the   house   of 
Temenus,  who  fled  from  Argos  to  IlljTia,  and  thence 
passed  into  Macedonia,  where  the  favour  of  the  gods 
raised  him  from  a  servile  condition  to  the   throne. 
The  less  romantic  tradition  refers  the  foundation  of 
the  monarchy  to  Caranus,  a  brother  of  the   Argive 
prince  or  tyrant  Pheidon ;  and  an  expedition  by  which 
a  member  of  his  family  estabhshed  himself  in  a  distant 
country,  accords  so  well  with  all  we  know  of  that 
powerful   and   ambitious   man,   that   whether  it   be 
imao-ined  part  of  a  scheme  of  conquest  which  he  may 
have  formed,  or,  which  seems   more   probable,    the 
result  of  a  family  quarrel  which  forced  Caranus  into 
exile,  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  historical  fact. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  reject  the  more 
poetical  adventure  as  a  groundless  fiction,  or  to  deny 
that  more  than  one  band  of  Heracleids  or  Dorians  may 
at  different  times  have  gained  a  footing  in  the  same 
country.     At  all  events  it  was  very  early  admitted  as 
equally  certain,  that  the  kings  were  Greeks,  and  that 
the  people  were  barbarians.     This  latter  point   was 
never  doubted ;  the  former  was  proved  by  a  solemn 
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trial  in  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  same  chap. 
Alexander  who  will  fill  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ,  '  , 
history  of  this  period.  He  had  presented  himself, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  disputed 
question,  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  prizes  at  the 
Olympic  games.  His  competitors  contested  his  right 
to  enter  the  lists,  from  which  barbarians  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  institution ; 
but  Alexander  adduced  such  evidence  of  his  Argive 
descent,  as  determined  the  judges  in  his  favour. 

Amyntas  consented  to  become  the  vassal  of  Darius ;  Tributary 
and  before  the  envoys  set  out  on  their  return  to  Mega-  °  *^^^''^ 
bazus,  he  entertained  them  at  his  table.  Sobriety  was 
not  one  of  the  Persian  virtues.  The  guests  grew 
heated  with  wine,  and,  elated  with  the  success  of 
their  mission,  lost  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  decency.  They  forced  Ampitas  to  break  through 
the  usages  of  Greek  society,  and  to  send  the  women 
of  his  family  into  the  banquet-room  at  a  time  when,  if 
custom  had  permitted  their  presence,  prudence  would 
have  led  them  to  mthdraw.  The  consequences  were 
such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  old  king 
suppressed  his  anger  at  the  insolence  of  the  strangers ; 
but  Alexander's  youthful  spirit  boiled  with  uncon- 
trollable indignation.  He  found  a  pretext  for  intro- 
ducing some  armed  youths  who  quenched  the  lust  of 
the  Persians  in  their  blood.  But  the  resentment  they 
had  provoked  did  not  rouse  Amjrntas  to  any  further 
resistance ;  nor  did  Darius  ever  avenge  their  death. 
A  body  of  their  countrymen  indeed  was  soon  after 
sent  into  Macedonia  to  inquire  into  their  fate ;  for 
none  of  their  attendants  was  left  alive  to  carry  back 
the  tale ;  but  Alexander  was  able  to  hush  all  up  by 

bribino;  the  Persian  general  who  came  in  search  of 

>  1  • 
them,  with  gold  and  with  the  hand  of  one  of   his 

sisters. 

In  the  course  of  his  expedition  against  the  Pa^onians 

Q   3 


carrit'd  to 
Susa 
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CHAP.      Meirabazus  had  observed  the  use  that  Histiaeus  had 

XTV 

, ,  made  of  the  generosity  of  Darius,  and  perceived  that 

Histiffus  he  was  collecting  at  Myrcinus  the  elements  of  a  for- 
midable power,  which  he  might  in  time  wield  to  the 
detriment  of  Persia.  When  he  carried  his  captives  to 
Sardis  he  imparted  his  suspicions  to  his  master,  and 
awakened  his  jealousy  ;  and  Darius  resolved  to  keep 
Histiasus  harmless.  He  sent  for  him  on  pretence  of 
consulting  him  about  some  important  undertaking ; 
but  when  he  had  come  to  Sardis,  he  informed  him, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  longer  deprived  of  his 
company  and  conversation;  Leave  Miletus,  he  said, 
and  your  new  city  in  Thrace,  and  follow  me  to  Susa, 
icliere  you  shall  share  my  table  and  my  counsels. 
With  the  feelings  of  a  man  whose  ambitious  hopes  are 
suddenly  nipped,  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  blossom, 
Histiasus  attended  the  king  to  the  splendid  prison 
where  he  saw  himself  doomed  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Before  he  returned  to  Susa,  Darius  ap- 
pointed his  half-brother  Artaphernes  satrap  of  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  ^gean,  and  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Crcesus,  whose  capital 
Sardis  still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  for 
this  part  of  Asia  ;  and  he  left  Otanes  in  the  room  of 
Megabazus  to  reduce  the  maritime  cities  which  still 
held  out  on  the  coasts  to  the  north  of  the  .^Egean. 
Otanes,  a  different  person  from  the  conspirator  of  the 
same  name,  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  begun  by 
his  predecessor.  Among  other  towns  in  that  region 
he  took  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  squadron  furnished  by  the  Lesbians,  he  subdued 
the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  which  were  still 
occupied  by  a  Pelasgian  population.  Lemnos  did 
not  yield  "without  a  sharp  struggle,  and  was  then  con- 
signed to  a  brother  of  the  Samian  tyrant  Ma?andrius. 
The  success  of  these  campaigns  much  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  check  that  Darius  had  received  in  his 
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Scythian  expedition.  The  Persian  empire  had  never  chap. 
been  so  outwardly  great,  so  inwardly  prosperous.  . 
From  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  there  appeared  to 
be  no  power  that  could  rival  its  majesty ;  none  from 
which,  if  worth  the  effort,  it  could  not  enforce  sub- 
mission. Toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era  (b.  c.  505 — 501)  the  nations  from  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly  rested 
under  the  shade  of  the  monarchy,  and  enjoyed  one  of 
those  short  intervals  of  profound  calm  which  in 
history  as  in  nature  often  precede  the  gathering  of  a 
storm. 

The  repose  in  which  the  world  was  hushed  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  contest  between  two  factions  in  the  little 
island  of  Naxos.  The  democratical  party  there  had 
gained  the  ascendant,  and  their  adversaries,  the  most 
opulent  of  the  citizens,  were  forced  to  quit  their 
country.  They  were  united  with  Histiseus  by  politi- 
cal ties,  such  as  parties  in  the  Greek  states  who  did 
not  feel  secure  at  home  generally  endeavoured  to  con- 
tract with  some  powerful  foreigner.  Aristagoras  was 
still  filling  the  place  of  his  kinsman  at  Miletus,  and  to 
him  the  Naxian  exiles  now  applied  for  succour. 
Aristagoras  was  not  unfiling  to  restore  them  : 
Naxos  ruled  by  his  creatures  would  in  effect  become 
his  own :  but  the  undertaking  surpassed  his  means. 
The  island  was  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  and  its 
fertility  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  had  made 
it  rich  and  powerful.  It  maintained  a  considerable 
navy,  and  could  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the 
field.  It  was  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  Persians 
that  he  could  attack  it  with  any  hope  of  success ;  but 
if  he  could  engage  Artaphernes,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  in  the  enterprise,  he  had  the  fairest  prospect 
not  only  of  accomplishing  his  immediate  purpose,  but 
of  doing  an  important  service  to  the  interests  of 
Persia,  which  would  raise  his  credit  at  court.     The 
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CHAP.  Naxians,  equally  confident  in  the  support  of  such  an 
,  '  '  .  ally,  urged  him  to  spare  no  promises  to  obtain  it.  He 
A.  D.  501.  accordingly  repaired  to  Sardis,  and  represented  to 
Artaphernes  the  ease  mth  which  he  might  annex  not 
only  Naxos,  but  all  the  Cyclades,  to  the  dominions  of 
Darius,  and  directed  his  views  to  a  still  more  tempting 
conquest,  which  lay  only  a  little  further  off,  that  of  the 
large  and  wealthy  island  of  Euboea.  The  cost  of 
the  expedition  to  Naxos  he  pledged  himself  to  defray, 
and  he  promised  a  large  sum  beside  for  the  satrap's 
private  coiFers :  A  hundred  ships  woidd  he  suf- 
ficient to  i?isure  success.  Artaphernes  was  taken 
with  the  scheme,  and  offered,  as  soon  as  he  had 
procured  the  king's  consent,  to  place  two  hundred 
ships  and  a  Persian  force  at  the  disposal  of  Aris- 
tajroras.  As  soon  as  a  favourable  answer  arrived  from 
Susa,  he  equipped  the  promised  armament,  which 
he  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Megabates,  a  Persian 
of  high  quality,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  to  Miletus,  and 
take  on  board  the  Ionian  force  that  had  been  raised 
by  Aristagoras. 
Invasion  of  It  was  intended  to  lull  the  enemy  into  security,  by 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  expedition  was 
destined  for  a  different  and  a  remote  quarter.  Me- 
gabates therefore  made  toward  the  Hellespont,  but  off 
the  coast  of  Chios  he  brought  the  fleet  to  anchor, 
meanino;  to  take  advantao-e  of  the  first  fair  wind,  and 
run  across  to  Naxos  and  surprise  the  principal  to^svii. 
While  he  was  in  this  station,  he  one  day  made  the 
round  of  the  fleet,  to  inspect  the  discipline  maintained 
by  the  inferior  officers.  On  one  ship,  a  ]\Iyndian,  he 
found  no  watch,  and  the  commander  absent.  He 
immediately  sent  for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
fastened  to  the  side  of  his  own  galley  with  his  head 
passing  through  one  of  the  portholes,  which  were 
opened  in  the  ancient  vessels  for  the  oars,  as  in  ours 
for  the  ordnance.     While  the  Myndian  officer  was 


Naxos, 
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confined  in  this  ignominious  posture,  word  was  chap, 
brought  of  the  occurrence  to  Aristagoras,  who  hap-  ^  ^  '  . 
pened  to  be  his  friend.  Perhaps  he  also  thought  that 
the  severity  of  the  Persian  admiral,  a  stranger  to  the 
feelings  of  Greeks,  was  impolitic,  and  that  it  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  his  authority.  When  therefore  on 
applying  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner  he  met  with 
a  refusal,  he  went  and  set  him  at  liberty.  Megabates 
was  indignant  at  this  act  of  defiance,  and  was  still  more 
enraged  when  Aristagoras  openly  disclaimed  obedience 
to  him,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to  the  supreme 
command.  To  wound  him  in  the  tenderest  side, 
Megabates  resolved  to  defeat  the  expedition,  on  the 
issue  of  which  he  had  staked  so  much.  He  privately 
sent  a  message  to  the  Naxians,  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger.  They  forthwith  began  to  make  preparations 
for  defence,  transported  their  property  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  laid  in  stores,  and  strengthened 
their  fortifications ;  so  that  when  the  Persian  fleet  at 
last  appeared  before  their  town,  they  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  sustain  a  long  siege.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  the  besiegers  had  made  no  progress,  and  had 
consumed  the  whole  fund  allotted  to  the  war ;  the 
treasures  of  Aristagoras  were  exhausted,  and,  after 
erecting  some  forts  in  which  he  left  the  Naxian  exiles 
to  infest  their  countrymen,  he  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Miletus. 

He  had  relied  on  a  prosperous  issue  for  the  means  Aristagoras 
of  fulfilling  the  splendid  promises  he  had  made  to  io,Tian*s  J 
Artaphernes,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition  put  it  '■'^''"'*- 
out  of  his  power  to  discharge  the  debt  he  had  con- 
tracted with   the  Persian  government.       He  was  a 
ruined  man.     The  state  of  his  afi*airs  called  for  some 
desperate  remedy,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassmeait  but  by  exciting  his 
countrymen  to  insurrection.     While  he  was  revolving 
this  expedient  in  his  mind,    he  received  a  message 
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CHAP,  from  Histiaeus  which  fixed  his  resolution  Histiaeus 
1  ^  '  .  likewise  believed  that  a  general  commotion  in  Ionia, 
which  might  render  his  presence  necessary  or  useful, 
would  afford  him  his  only  chance  of  escaping  from 
his  irksome  captivity.  He  shaved  the  head  of  a 
trusty  slave,  traced  some  letters  with  a  hot  iron  on 
his  skin,  and  when  his  hair  had  grown  again,  sent 
him  off  to  Miletus.  Aristagoras  oj)ened  these  singular 
credentials,  and  read  an  invitation  to  revolt.  In  all 
the  Ionian  cities  there  were  many  discontented  with 
the  form  of  government  that  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Persians,  and  ready  at  any  risk  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  Aristagoras  assembled  some  of  the 
leading  men  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of  action.  Among 
those  who  met  on  this  occasion  was  the  historian 
Hecata3us  of  Miletus.  He  loved  his  country  and 
prized  independence  as  much  as  the  most  ardent  and 
sanguine  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  he  had  read,  tra- 
velled, and  thought,  more  than  most  men  of  the  age. 
He  knew  the  vast  extent,  the  colossal  strength,  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  dissuaded  his  friends  from  em- 
barking in  the  hopeless  struggle.  But  when  this 
advice  was  rejected,  he  next  urged  the  necessity  of 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  and  pointed  out 
one  of  the  resources  of  which  they  might  avail  them- 
selves for  this  purpose.  The  treasures  that  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  temple  at  Branchidge  by  the  piety 
of  successive  generations,  and  by  the  hberality  of 
Croesus,  would  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  navy, 
with  which  they  might  hope  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  Persian  power.  These  he  exhorted  them  to  seize 
before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But 
they  were  rash,  without  being  bold  or  firm ;  the 
treasure  was  sacred ;  they  forgot  that  their  cause 
was  so  too  ;  they  resolved  on  war,  but  neglected  the 
fair  opportunity  of  bracing  its  sinews.  Another  mea- 
sure, less  perhaps  because  it  was  politic,  than  because 
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it  was  agreeable  to  many  private  passions  and  views,  chap. 
was  generally  approved.  It  was  determined  that  one  ,  ^^^'  . 
of  their  number  should  sail  to  the  camp  at  Myus, 
where  the  force  that  had  returned  from  the  siege  of 
Naxos  was  still  kept  together,  and  should  make  him- 
self master  of  the  persons  of  the  tyrants  who  had 
held  commands  in  the  Persian  armament.  This 
attempt  succeeded,  and  it  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
insurrection.  Aristagoras,  who  knew  that  his  safety 
depended  on  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  democratical 
party,  conciliated  it  by  resigning  his  own  authority, 
and  by  delivering  up  the  prisoners  taken  at  Myus  to 
the  cities  over  which  they  had  ruled.  Most  of  them 
were  suffered  to  go  into  exile ;  but  Goes,  the  coun- 
sellor of  Darius,  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  people  of 
Mitylene,  and  liberty  was  every  where  re-estabhshed 
in  the  revolted  cities. 

Aristagoras  having  secured  the  stedfastness  of  his  Aristagoras 
countrymen  by  these  pledges,  himself  sailed  to  Greece,  '^^  ^p^^^^- 
to  persuade  some  of  the  leading  states  to  espouse  his 
cause.  He  first  bent  his  course  to  Sparta,  where 
Cleomenes  was  now  king  in  the  line  of  Eurysthenes, 
and  Demaratus  in  that  of  Procles.  Cleomenes  was 
the  son  of  Anaxandridas  by  a  second  -wife  Avhom  the 
ephors  had  forced  him  to  marry,  though  they  per- 
mitted him  to  retain  his  first  wife  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  but  who  had  hitherto  proved  childless. 
After  the  second  marriage  however  she  became  the 
mother  of  three  princes,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cle- 
ombrotus.  Dorieus,  a  high-spirited  youth,  hoped  on 
his  father's  death  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne  ; 
and  Avhen  Cleomenes  was  preferred  to  him  as  the 
lawful  heir,  quitted  Sparta,  with  a  band  of  followers, 
and  after  various  adventures  on  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Italy,  fell  in  battle  with  the  Phoenicians  near 
Segesta  in  Sicily.  The  headstrong  temper  of  Cle- 
omenes seems  to  have  given  him  some  advantage  over 
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CHAP,  his  milder  colleague  in  carrpng  his  measures,  and  he 
,  '  '  ,  was  more  inclined  to  new  and  bold  enterprises.  To 
him  Aristagoras  addressed  himself.  In  a  private 
interview  he  drew  forth  a  brass  plate,  containing  ii 
map  of  the  world,  according  to  the  most  exact  notion 
that  had  been  then  formed  by  the  Ionian  sages  of  its 
outline  and  its  parts.  The  Persian  empire  occupied 
the  largest  portion  of  it,  and  Aristagoras  pointed  out 
the  situation  of  the  provinces  that  lay  between  the 
^gean  and  Susa,  and  extolled  their  wealth  and 
fertility,  and  the  immense  treasures  piled  up  in  the 
capital.  According  to  him  the  Spartans  had  only  to 
cross  over  to  Asia,  and  they  would  find  no  obstacle  to 
p>revent  them  from  marching  to  Susa,  and  making 
themselves  masters  of  it.  He  reminded  his  hearer  of 
the  continual  wars  in  which  Sparta  had  been  engaged 
with  her  neighbours  of  Messenia,  and  Arcadia,  and 
Argos,  and  of  the  hard  struggles  she  had  often  main- 
tained for  a  paltry  strip  of  barren  land,  like  Cynuria, 
and  compared  these  laborious  and  unproductive  con- 
quests with  the  fair  and  opulent  regions  of  Asia, 
which  a  slight  efi*ort  would  be  sufficient  to  subdue. 
Cleomenes  took  three  days  to  consider  his  answer. 
But  when  he  again  saw  Aristagoras,  he  asked  him 
how  many  days'  journeys  lay  between  the  sea  and  the 
palace  at  Susa.  The  Ionian  was  thrown  off  his  guard, 
and  did  not  conceal  that  the  distance  was  a  three 
months  march.  On  hearing  this,  Cleomenes,  aston- 
ished and  alarmed,  hastily  broke  off  the  conversation, 
and  bad  the  stranger  quit  Sparta  without  delay. 
Aristagoras  however  had  still  one  engine  of  persuasion 
left.  With  the  ensigns  of  a  suppliant  he  went  to  the 
king's  house,  and  found  him  with  his  daughter  Gorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  by  his  side.  She 
looked  on  unheeded  while  Aristagoras  tendered  to 
Cleomenes  the  price  of  his  assistance.  His  offers 
gradually  rose ;   but   when    they  had   reached   fifty 
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talents,  the  child,    perceiving    that   her   father    was     cHAr. 
tempted  to  something  which  he  thought  to  be  wrong,  . 

suddenly  exclaimed,  Go  away^  father,  the  stranger 
luill  do  you  harm.  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen, 
and  left  the  room,  and  Aristagoras  soon  after  quitted 
Sparta. 

Athens  was  the  second  state  in  Greece ;  and  here  Athens 
Aristagoras  made  his  next  application  with  better  tSonfrom 
hopes  of  success.  The  Athenians  had  already  had  P'^'*^''''- 
some  transactions  with  Artaphernes  which  had 
raised  in  them  no  friendly  feelings  toward  Persia,  and 
had  convinced  them  that  they  had  nothing  but  enmity 
to  expect  from  it.  When  they  were  threatened  with 
invasion  by  Cleomenes  after  his  ignominious  capitula- 
tion, they  had  sent  envoys  to  Sardis  to  propose  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  and  to  solicit  aid:  the  first 
example  of  the  fatal  poUcy  which  afterward  brought 
so  many  calamities  upon  Greece.  The  satrap,  who 
had  never  heard  of  Athens,  and  could  scarcely  under- 
stand an  alliance  with  his  master  which  was  not  sub- 
jection, consented  to  protect  the  Athenians  if  they 
would  present  the  usual  signs  of  submission.  The 
envoys,  either  thinking  the  danger  so  pressing  that 
deliverance  was  cheap  at  any  price,  or  not  interpret- 
ing the  act  required  in  the  same  sense  with  Arta- 
phernes, undertook  to  give  earth  and  water.  But  on 
their  return  they  were  sharply  censured,  and  their 
concession  was  not  ratified.  This  incident  probably 
strengthened  the  arguments  of  Hippias,  who  was  now 
at  Sigeum,  or  Sardis,  gnawed  by  revenge  and  disap- 
pointed ambition,  and  was  using  all  his  efi'orts  to 
induce  Artaphernes  to  take  up  his  quarrel.  The 
Athenians  hearing  of  his  machinations  sent,  as  un- 
wisely as  before,  to  deprecate  the  satrap's  interference. 
The  answer  they  received  was  a  just  rebuke :  they 
should  be  safe,  if  they  would  recall  their  tyrant.  As 
this  was  the  worst  evil  they  dreaded,  they  began  at 
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last  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  appeasing  the  enmity 
of  Persia,  and  prepared  themselves  to  defy  it. 

The  public  mind  at  Athens  was  in  this  state  when 
Aristagoras  arrived.  Here  he  had  no  need  of  secrecy 
or  of  bribes.  He  found  willing  hearers,  when  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  he  unfolded  the  same  tempting 
prospect  which  he  had  spread  before  Cleomenes  :  the 
wealth  of  Asia,  the  rudeness  of  the  Persian  mode  of 
fighting,  the  certainty  and  the  fruits  of  victory.  To 
these  motives  he  added  one  of  piety :  the  religious 
obhgation  of  protecting  a  distressed  colony  of  Athens. 
His  eloquence  prevailed ;  a  decree  was  passed  to  send 
a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lonians,  under  the  command  of  Melanthius,  a  man  of 
the  highest  reputation.  Herodotus  observes  that  the 
thirty  thousand  Athenians  were  more  easily  deluded 
than  Cleomenes.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  this 
case  they  were  either  grossly  deceived,  or  flagrantly 
rash.  The  twenty  ships  were  indeed  the  occasion  of 
events  which  they  could  not  have  dreamt  of;  but 
they  might  not  unreasonably  consider  the  measure  as 
one  of  prudent  precaution,  by  which  an  avowed 
enemy  was  occupied  at  home,  and  diverted  from  an 
attack  with  which  he  had  already  threatened  them. 

Aristagoras  sailed  back  to  Asia  before  the  Athenian 
squadron,  and  on  his  arrival  took  a  step  for  which  no 
motive  can  be  assigned  but  the  desire  of  provoking 
Darius.  He  sent  a  message  to  the  transplanted 
Pteonians,  and  offered,  if  they  would  make  their  way 
to  the  coast,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  their  native  land.  They  forthwith  set  out 
in  a  body  with  all  their  households,  outstripped  the 
pursuit  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  reached  the  sea- 
side, where  they  found  Ionian  vessels  which  transported 
them  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
twenty  Athenian  ships  came  to  Miletus,  accompanied 
by  five  galleys  from  Eretria.      The  Eretrians  were 
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still  more  imprudent  than  the  Athenians  ;  for  they  c^^^^- 
had  never  been  threatened  by  the  Persians ;  but  without  .  '  . 
calculating  the  danger,  they  joined  in  the  expedition, 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  succour  which 
they  had  once  received  from  the  Milesians  in  a  war 
with  their  neighbours  of  Chalcis.^  The  united  forces 
proceeded  to  Ephesus  under  the  command  of  two 
Milesians,  one  a  brother  of  Aristagoras ;  for  he  himself 
staid  at  Miletus.  At  Coressus  in  the  Ephesian  ter- 
ritory the  troops  landed,  and  reinforced  by  a  strong 
body  of  lonians,  set  off  with  guides  from  Ephesus  up 
the  vale  of  the  Caystrus.  Then  ascending  mount 
Tmolus,  they  crossed  over  to  its  northern  side,  and 
poured  down  like  a  torrent  on  the  unguarded  capital 
of  Lydia.  Artaphernes  was  there ;  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  citadel,  which  was  capable  of  standing 
a  long  siege  ;  but  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,  who  immediately  began  to  plunder  it. 
The  houses  of  Sardis  were  chiefly  of  wicker-work, 
and  those  which  were  built  of  brick  were  thatched 
Avith  reeds:  a  precaution  against  the  effects  of  the 
earthquakes  to  which  this  region  is  peculiarly  subject. 
A  soldier  in  the  heat  of  pillage  set  fire  to  a  house  ;  Burning  of* 
the  flames  soon  spread  through  the  town.  The  in-  ^^'''"^' 
habitants,  driven  out  of  their  houses,  rushed  in  a 
body  to  their  market-place  on  the  Pactolus,  their  last 
retreat,  and  with  the  courage  of  despair  defended 
themselves  against  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  kept  at  bay  in  the  midst  of  a  burning 
city,  began  to  think  their  own  situation  dangerous. 
They  might  soon  be  attacked  in  the  rear  by  an  army 
which  would  probably  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  Arta- 
phernes, and  they  could  not  hope  to  effect  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  citadel.  They  therefore  resolved  to  make 
a  timely  retreat,  and  hastily  retraced  their  march 
over  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  and  down  the  vale  of  the 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  495. 
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^xiy'      Caystrus.     They  had  not  long  left  Sardis  before  tlie 
>  whole  force  of  the  province,  which  had  been  promptly 

levied  on  the  news  of  the  invasion,  came  up  to  protect 
the  capital.  It  overtook  them  in  the  Ephesian  ter- 
ritory, where  a  battle  took  place  in  which  they  were 
defeated ;  the  Ionian  troops  dispersed  among  their 
cities,  and  their  allies  sailed  home  to  Eretria  and 
Athens. 

The  indignation  of  Darius,  when  he  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Sardis,  was  bent  not  so  much  against 
the  lonians,  as  against  the  obscure  strangers  who  had 
dared  to  defy  his  power,  and  to  side  with  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  His  first  question  was,  who  the 
Athenians  were,  his  first  prayer  that  he  might  live  to 
punish  them ;  and  one  of  his  attendants  was  charged, 
every  day  before  the  king  began  his  meal,  to  recall 
the  name  of  the  Athenians  to  his  thoughts.  The 
conflagration  at  Sardis  had  consumed  not  only  the 
private  dwellings,  but  the  temple  of  Cybebe,  a  god- 
dess revered  by  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Lydians. 
And  this  accident,  which  was  probably  interpreted  as 
a  sacrilegious  outrage,  inflamed  the  resentment  of  the 
king  and  the  whole  nation.  His  first  care  however 
was  to  quell  the  Ionian  insurrection,  which  was 
beginning  to  spread  into  other  parts.  He  called 
HistioBus  into  his  presence,  upbraided  him  with  the 
revolt  of  his  kinsman,  and  expressed  strong  suspicions 
of  his  own  fidelity.  But  the  artful  Greek  not  only 
persuaded  Darius  of  his  innocence,  but  even  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Ionia,  where  he  undertook  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  which  he  observed  could  never  have 
broken  out  but  in  his  absence.  Gross  as  this  dissimu- 
lation was,  it  certainly  succeeded ;  but  however  great 
the  simplicity  of  Darius  may  have  been,  it  sounds  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  been  caught  by  a  pro- 
mise, which  Histia3us  is  said  to  have  held  out,  of  sub- 
jecting the  island  of  Sardinia  to  his  empire ;  unless 
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indeed  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  situation,   or     chap. 

rumour  had  prodigiously  exaggerated  its  wealth  and  , , 

importance. 

In  the  meanwhile  Aristagoras  had  in  vain  solicited 
fresh  succours  from  the  Athenians,  who  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  But  the 
Ionian  fleet,  though  abandoned  by  their  squadron, 
was  not  inactive.  It  first  sailed  to  the  north  ;  its 
presence  induced  Byzantium  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  coasts  between  the  Mgean  and  the  Euxine  to  rise 
against  the  Persians,  and  enabled  them  to  assert 
their  independence.  Caria  had  been  wavering ;  but  insurrec- 
the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Sardis,  probably  because  caia  and 
it  proved  that  the  lonians  were  in  earnest,  decided  Cyprus. 
almost  the  whole  country  to  embrace  their  cause.  At 
the  same  time  Cyprus  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke. 
Yet  all  these  fair  prospects  were  soon  overclouded. 
The  generals  of  Darius,  who  had  driven  the  Athenians 
to  their  ships,  and  had  routed  the  Ionian  army  at 
Ephesus,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  maritime  cities  to 
obedience.  Daurises  took  several  to'wns  on  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Propontis,  at  the  first  assault,  and  was 
pushing  his  conquests  in  this  quarter,  when  he  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  rebellion  in  Caria,  and  im- 
mediately marched  to  suppress  it.  The  Carians  re- 
jected the  counsel  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  who 
advised  them  to  place  the  Mseander  in  their  rear, 
before  they  gave  the  Persians  battle,  that  necessity 
might  goad  them  into  preternatural  valour.  They 
preferred  seeing  the  enemy  in  a  position  where  his 
retreat  would  be  cut  off;  but  they  lost  the  day  and 
ten  thousand  men.  After  this  defeat  they  deliberated 
on  leaving  their  country  ;  but  succours  came  from 
Miletus,  which  encouraged  them  to  venture  another 
battle,  in  which  they  were  worsted  with  still  greater 
slaughter.  These  disasters  appear  to  have  broken 
their  strength,  so  that  though  they  still  maintained  the 

VOL.  II.  R 
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CHAP,  unequal  conflict,  and  even  drew  Daurises  into  an 
,  ambush  in  which  he  was  slain,  this  advantage  could 
only  retard  their  subjugation,  till  another  general 
found  leisure  to  reduce  them.  The  Cyprian  revolt 
did  not  last  more  than  a  year ;  it  had  been  fomented 
by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Salamis,  who  wished  to 
usurp  the  diadem.  All  the  cities  of  the  island  sup- 
ported him,  except  Amathus,  which  he  besieged.  Hear- 
ing that  a  Persian  general  was  about  to  cross  over 
from  Cilicia  in  a  Phoenician  fleet,  he  sent  for  succours 
from  Ionia.  They  came,  and  the  hostile  forces  met 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  lonians  gained  a  victory- 
over  the  Phoenician  fleet ;  but  the  Cyprians  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  native  princes,  and  defeated ; 
and  their  allies,  seeing  their  affairs  totally  ruined, 
sailed  away. 

After  this  Artaphernes  and  Otanes  began  vigorously 
to  press  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  iEolis.  When  Clazo- 
mense  and  Cuma  had  fallen,  Aristagoras,  easily  de- 
jected as  he  was  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  grew  despond- 
ing, and  turned  his  thoughts  to  flight.  He  assembled 
his  friends,  and  advised  them  to  flx  on  some  place  of 
refuge,  where  they  might  find  shelter  if  the  progress 
of  the  Persian  arms  should  force  them  to  abandon 
Miletus.  He  proposed  that  for  this  purpose  they 
should  immediately  send  out  a  colony,  and  suggested 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  his  kinsman's  to^Mi  of  Myr- 
cinus.  Hecat£Bus  was  present  at  this  dehberation 
also,  and  was  adverse  to  both  plans.  He  advised  his 
fellow-citizens,  should  they  be  driven  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, to  fortify  themselves  in  the  island  of  Leros, 
and  there  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
Miletus.  But  Aristagoras  himself  was  bent  on  taking 
possession  of  Myrcinus,  and  he  induced  the  majority 
to  adopt  his  views.  He  left  Miletus,  where  he  had 
surrendered  the  name  but  not  the  substance  of  power, 
in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  citizen,  and  himself 
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sailed  to  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.     Here  he  was     chap. 
soon  after  cut  off  with  his  army,  as  he  lay  before  a      ^^^' 
Thracian  city,  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.^ 

These  events  had  happened  before  Histia^us  ar-  intrigues  of 
rived  at  Sardis.  Artaphernes  was  more  clear-sight- 
ed than  Darius,  or  had  better  information,  and  per- 
ceived the  connection  between  the  Ionian  rebellion 
and  the  designs  of  Histiaeus.  Aristagoras,  he  one  day 
said  to  him,  drevi  the  sandal  07i,  but  it  was  of  your 
stitching.  This  speech  drove  him  into  the  measure 
on  which  he  had  long  resolved  before  it  was  quite 
ripe.  He  made  his  escape  from  Sardis  by  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Chios.  The  Chians  at  first  arrested 
him  as  an  enemy,  but  he  soon  removed  their  suspi- 
cions, without  however  gaining  their  confidence. 
Many  were  angry  with  him,  as  having  wantonly  j)ro- 
voked  a  war  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  Ionia.  To 
appease  them  he  forged  a  story  that  Darius  had 
meditated  transplanting  the  lonians  to  Phoenicia,  and 
besto^ving  their  land  on  the  Phoenicians.  His  first 
step  was  to  renew  an  intrigue  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  flight  from  Sardis.  He  had  there 
sounded  some  of  the  Persians,  and  had  found  them 
not  averse  to  his  plans.  He  now  wrote  to  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  past  conversations;  but  the  bearer 
of  his  letters  showed  them  to  Artaphernes,  who  hav- 
ing procured  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  conspirators 
from  their  own  answers,  put  them  all  to  death.  His- 
tiasus  wished  to  take  the  lead  in  the  war  which  he  had 
kindled  ;  but  he  found  himself  a  homeless  adventurer. 
Miletus,  glad  to  be  rid  of  Aristagoras,  would  not 
admit  her  old  tyrant,  and  he  was  repulsed  and 
wounded  in  an  attempt  which  he  made,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Chians,  to  force  an  entrance  by  night.  The 
Chians,  though  they  had  assisted  him   in   this   en- 

'   Herodotus,  v.  126.,  anil  Thucydiiles,  iv.  102.,  supply  one  another,  and  perhaps 
only  appear  to  differ  a  little  about  the  details. 
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CHAP,  terprisc,  would  neither  submit  to  his  command,  nor 
^_^^"  furnish  him  Avith  ships.  But  he  found  the  people  of 
Lesbos  more  compliant.  There  he  collected  a  little 
squadron  of  eight  triremes,  with  which  he  sailed  to 
Byzantium,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  legitimate  sove- 
reign of  Ionia,  seized  the  merchant-vessels  of  all  the 
cities  which  would  not  acknowledge  his  authority, 

AVhile  he  remained  here,  doing  all  the  mischief  he 
could  to  his  country,  the  Ionian  insurrection  was 
drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  Persian  generals  had  re- 
solved to  strike  it  on  the  head,  by  capturing  Miletus, 
the  fall  of  which  would  crush  the  hopes  of  all  the 
other  revolted  cities,  which  looked  up  to  her  as  their 
chief.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  besiege  Mile- 
tus by  sea  and  land.  The  scattered  divisions  of  the 
army  were  collected  to  bear  upon  this  point,  and  a 
great  fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbours  of  Phcenicia, 
Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  to  blockade  it  from  the 
sea.  While  these  armaments  were  expected,  the 
lonians  who  adhered  to  the  cause  ^  held  a  congress  at 
the  Panionium,  to  concert  their  plan  of  defence.  It 
was  agreed  not  to  encounter  the  Persian  army  in  the 
field,  and  to  leave  the  Milesians  to  sustain  the  siege 
on  the  land  side  as  they  could ;  but  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  confederacy  should  be  exerted  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  yEgean ;  and  the  fleet  was 
The  lonians  appointed  to  asscmblc  at  Lade.  Lade  was  then  a 
at  Lade.  gj^all  islaud  ;  by  the  depositions  of  the  Ma3ander  it 
has  now  become  part  of  the  plain  which  separates  the 
site  of  Miletus  from  the  sea.  Here  the  naval  force  of 
the  confederates  met ;  Chios  sent  the  largest  squadron, 
a  hundred  galleys ;  the  Lesbians,  though  their  pri- 
vateers were  still  at  Byzantium  with  HistiaBus,  seventy ; 
the  Samians  could  still  raise  as  many  as  sixty ;  but 
Phocsea,  though  she  had  not  lost  her  old  spirit,  could 

'  Ephesus,  Colophon,  and  Lebedus  are  not   mentioned,  and  seem   to  have  kept 
aloof.     Her.  vi.  8. 
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equip  no  more  than  three.  The  united  navy  amounted  chap. 
to  353  triremes.  The  hostile  fleet  which  was  on  its  ,  ' 
way  from  the  East  numbered  600.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  vast  superiority  in  numbers,  the  Persian 
generals,  when  they  considered  that  of  the  Ionian s  in 
nautical  skill,  felt  that  they  were  by  no  means  sure  of 
victory,  and  would  fain  have  avoided  the  approaching 
conflict.  They  therefore  convened  the  tyrants,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  their  cities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection,  had  betaken  themselves  to  their 
foreign  protectors,  and  were  then  serving  in  the 
Persian  army,  and  commissioned  them  to  endeavour 
each  to  detach  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  confederacy^ 
by  offers  of  pardon  for  their  past  ofl'ences  on  their 
return  to  obedience,  and  by  threats  of  the  most 
rigorous  treatment  if  their  obstinacy  should  at  length 
be  subdued  by  force.  The  overtures  were  made 
secretly  and  separately,  and  probably  from  this  very 
cause  were  in  each  instance  rejected :  each  state  be- 
lieving that  it  would  incur  the  shame  and  the  hazard  of 
the  defection  alone,  instead  of  being  led  to  fear  that 
it  might  be  left  to  sustain  a  deserted  cause. 

During  the  interval  in  which  the  hostile  fleets  were  Dionysius 
watching'  each  other,  neither  wilHno-  to  begin  the  !t^,r*'°' 
decisive  conflict,  Dionysius,  the  commander  of  the 
Phocasans,  observed  that  the  naval  camp  at  Lade  was 
far  from  displaying  the  order  and  good  discipHne 
which  so  critical  a  juncture  demanded.  In  a  ge- 
neral assembly  he  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the 
danger  of  insubordination  and  supineness,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  commit  themselves  to  his  guidance. 
When  he  was  invested  with  the  chief  command,  he 
did  not  suffer  a  day  to  pass  without  devoting  several 
hours  to  martial  exercises.  He  drew  out  the  fleet 
in  order  of  battle,  practised  the  rowers  in  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  seafight,  and  kept  the  marines  at 
the  same  time  under  arms  in  the  places  where  their 
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CHAP. 
XIV. 


Defeat  of 
the  lonians. 


services  would  be  required.  After  seven  days  of 
this  laborious  training,  the  troops  began  to  murmur 
at  what  they  easily  persuaded  themselves  was  a  pro- 
fitless hardship,  and  to  rail  at  Dionysius  as  an  am- 
bitious meddler.  It  seemed  intolerable  that  a  man 
who  had  only  brought  three  ships  to  join  the  fleet 
should  domineer  over  all  the  rest:  the  Persians 
themselves  could  not  lord  it  more  tyrannically  over 
their  slaves:  and  they  resolved  to  shake  ojQf  the 
authority  of  Dionysius,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of 
freemen.  Instead  of  going  abroad  to  execute  his 
commands,  they  henceforth  dispersed  themselves  in 
parties  over  the  island,  and  reposed  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  under  tents  which  they  pitched  on  the 
most  agreeable  spots.  The  Samian  commanders  were 
disgusted  with  this  folly,  or  some  of  them,  who  were 
before  inclined  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Persians,  made  use  of  it  as  an  argument  to  draw  the 
others  over  to  their  views.  The  end  was  that  they 
sent  to  their  banished  tyrant,  ^aces,  the  son  of 
Syloson,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  close  with  his 
late  proposals.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  desert 
in  the  battle. 

The  Persian  fleet  now  sailed  confidently  to  the 
attack;  the  lonians  met  them  without  suspicion  of 
treachery.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  the 
Samians  quitted  their  post,  and  bore  away  to  Samos. 
Only  eleven  captains  refused  to  obey  their  superior 
oflicers,  and  kept  their  places  ;  they  were  afterwards 
rewarded  by  a  monument  in  the  market-place  of 
Samos.  The  example  of  the  rest  however  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lesbians,  and,  as  the  alarm  spread,  by 
the  o-reater  part  of  the  fleet.  The  Chians  almost 
alone  remained  firm  amid  the  general  consternation  ; 
but  their  skill  and  valour  were  at  length  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  fly. 
Those  whose  galleys  were  disabled  from  escaping  the 
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pursuit  of  the  enemy,    ran   them  aground  at   cape     chap, 
Mycale,  and  left  them.     They  bent  their  way  north-  . 

ward  ;  but  passing  through  the  Ephesian  territory  in 
the  night,  while  the  women  were  celebrating  a  festival, 
they  were  taken  for  robbers  who  had  come  with  sacri- 
legious intentions,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Ephesians.  Dionysius  of  Phoca^a  had  fought  till  the 
struggle  became  desperate,  and  had  taken  three  of  the 
enemy's  ships  ;  when  forced  to  fly  he  sailed  to  Phoe- 
nicia, sank  several  merchantmen,  and  laden  with 
spoil  steered  for  Sicily,  and  thence  carried  on  an 
unremitting  war  against  the  old  enemies  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Tyrsenians  ^,  and  Carthaginians. 

The  defeat  oiF  Lade  was  soon  followed  by  the  fall  b.  c.  494. 
of  Miletus.     Six  years  after  the  revolt  of  Aristao;oras  ^^^^^"^^ 

•z     .  .  o  Miletus. 

(b.  c.  494)  the  capital  of  Ionia  was  stormed  by  the 
Persians.  The  conquerors  carried  into  effect  the 
threats  with  which  they  accompanied  their  pacific 
offers  before  the  battle.  Those  of  the  citizens  who 
escaped  the  sword  were  carried  into  captivity  with 
their  families.  By  the  order  of  Darius  they  were 
transplanted  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
settled  in  a  town  called  Ampe,  in  the  marshes  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  shrine  of  Branchidse 
was  plundered  of  its  sacred  treasures.  Miletus  be- 
came a  Persian  colony ;  a  part  of  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  that  of  Pedasa.  Its  destruction  was  felt 
at  Athens  as  a  national  calamity ;  and  the  poet  Phry- 
nichus,  who  ventured  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his 
audience  by  exhibiting  it  as  a  tragedy,  was  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine.  '  The  next  year  the  other  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia  experienced  a  similar  fate.  They 
were  not  indeed  utterly  desolated ;  but  their  fairest 
children  were  carried  away  to  fill  or  to  guard  the 
royal  harem.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Te- 
nedos,  were  swept  of  their  inhabitants  by  a  process 

•  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  1.  p.  125.  eil.  3. 
K  4 
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CHAP,     like   that  which  Otanes   employed  in   Samos.      The 
.  '     "    .  subjugation  of  Ionia  was  complete. 

Histiseus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  he  had  caused. 
After  the  fall  of  Miletus,  thinking  himself  unsafe  in 
the  Bosporus,  he  sailed  with  his  Lesbian  squadron  to 
Chios,  and  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  island, 
which  had  spent  all  its  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lade. 
After  this,  with  a  larger  force  collected  from  the  rem- 
nant of  the  war,  he  invaded  the  island  of  Thasos. 
But  he  was  interrupted  in  the  siege  of  the  town  by 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  sailed 
to  Lesbos.  Finding  himself  in  want  of  provisions 
for  his  troops,  he  crossed  over  to  the  continent  for 
the  purpose  of  reaping  the  harvest  in  the  vale  of 
the  Caicus,  which  he  expected  to  find  unprotected.  But 
Harpagus,  a  Persian  general,  happened  to  be  at  hand 
with  a  considerable  force  ;  the  marauders  were  sur- 
prised and  routed,  and  Histia^us  himself,  being  over- 
taken by  a  Persian  horseman,  believing  that  the 
clemency  of  Darius  might  yet  spare  his  life,  cried  out 
in  the  Persian  language  for  quarter,  and  made  him- 
self known.  He  was  led  to  Artaphernes,  who  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  his  head 
to  Susa.  The  only  person  in  the  world  perhaps  who 
felt  pity  or  regret  for  his  fate  was  Darius  himself, 
who  gave  his  remains  a  more  honourable  interment 
than  they  deserved,  and  blamed  the  hasty  vengeance 
of  the  viceroy. 

The  Persian  fleet  continued  its  victorious  career 
toward  the  Hellespont.  The  cities  north  of  the  ^gean 
were  successively  overpowered,  and  sank  in  the  flames. 
The  men  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  did  not  wait 
for  the  enemy's  attack,  but  left  their  towns  to  found  a 
new  one  called  Mesembria  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  Miltiades  too  thought  himself  no  longer 
Flight  of  safe.  The  principality  which  he  had  long  governed 
Miltiades.     j^^  ^|^^  Chersoncsus,  had  been  founded  by  his  uncle 
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Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  during  the  reign  of  chap. 
Pisistratus,  at  Athens.  The  Doloncians,  a  Thracian  ,  ^^^'  . 
tribe,  wanted  a  chief  to  protect  them  from  the  inroads 
of  their  neighbours,  the  savage  Apsinthians.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  an  accidental 
or  preconcerted  combination  of  circumstances,  they 
found  one  in  the  son  of  Cypselus,  who  was  glad  to 
withdraw  from  the  jealous  eye  of  Pisistratus.  He 
secured  their  peninsula  by  carrying  a  Avail  across  the 
isthmus,  waged  a  war  with  Lampsacus,  in  which  he 
was  made  prisoner,  but  released  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Croesus,  and  dying  childless,  left  his 
dominions  to  his  nephew  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon, 
who  was  soon  after  assassinated.  At  this  time  his 
brother,  the  younger  Miltiades,  was  at  Athens ;  and 
Stesagoras  having  left  no  child,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
who  according  to  Herodotus  had  before  procured  the 
assassination  of  his  father^,  sent  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  his  authority  by  violence. 
He  entrapped  the  principal  men  of  the  Chersonesus, 
and  threw  them  into  prison ;  took  five  hundred 
foreigners  into  his  pay,  and  strengthened  himself  by 
marrying  a  Thracian  princes.^  He  was,  in  the  full 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  a  tyrant.  We  have  seen 
that  he  attended  Darius  on  the  Scythian  expedition, 
and  that  the  part  he  is  said  to  have  acted  on  that 
occasion  was  apparently  either  unknown  or  forgotten. 
After  the  Scythian  inroad,  of  which  we  know  nothing 
but  that  it  drove  him  out  of  his  territories,  had 
passed  by,  he  returned  and  remained  in  peace,  till 
he  saw  himself  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
triumphant  arms  of  Persia.  While  the  Persian  fleet 
was  lying  off  Tenedos,  he  filled  five  galleys  with 
his  treasure,  and  set  sail  for  Athens.     He  narrowly 

'  vi.  39.  103. 

8  A  daughter  of  Olorus,  from  whom  the  father  of  Thucydides,  the  historian,  who 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Miltiades,  derived  his  name. 
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CHAP,  escaped  the  enemy  with  four  of  his  ships ;  the  fifth 
,  ^^^'  .  was  taken,  and  in  it  his  son  Metiochus,  whom  the 
captors  sent,  it  is  said,  as  a  pecuharly  welcome  prize, 
to  Darius.  If  the  father  had  indeed  incurred  the 
king's  anger,  the  son  was  generously  treated;  for 
instead  of  death  or  a  prison  he  received  a  fair  estate 
and  a  Persian  wife.  The  expelled  tyrant  became 
again  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Persian  After  the  first  transports  of  hostile  fury  had  sub- 

??ionil!°*  sided,  and  the  insult  offered  by  the  rebellion  to  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  had  been  sufficiently  avenged, 
Artaphernes  set  about  the  regulation  of  the  subdued 
countr}'',  and,  in  Roman  language,  reduced  it  to  the 
form  of  a  province.  He  extinguished  all  remains  of 
independence  in  the  Ionian  cities,  forbad  them  any 
longer  to  decide  their  quarrels  by  the  sword,  and 
compelled  their  deputies,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
Sardis  for  this  purpose  ^,  to  bind  themselves,  by 
treaties,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  work  of  their 
own  free  will,  to  submit  all  their  differences  to  arbi- 
tration. He  then  caused  a  survey  to  be  taken  of 
their  territories,  and  apportioned  their  tribute  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  districts.  Its  whole  amount 
was  not  increased.  Thus  trq,nquillity  was  restored, 
and  order  established,  though  at  the  expense  of 
liberty ;  the  cities  revived,  and  no  doubt  recovered 
many  of  their  former  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from 
them  to  avoid  the  first  violence  of  the  victorious 
enemy.  From  such  a  remnant,  as  well  as  from  the 
influx  of  fresh  settlers,  we  may  suppose  the  new 
Greek  population  of  Miletus  to  have  arisen.  In  the 
next  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Persian  go- 
vernment adopted  an  expedient  still  better  fitted  to 
allay  the  discontent   of  its  Ionian   subjects,  and  to 

'  Among  these  deputies,  according  to  Diodovus  (Mai,  ii.  p.  38. ),  was  Hecateeus, 
and  the  Tonians  are  said  to  have  heen  indebted  to  him  for  the  mild  terms  they  ob- 
tained from  Artaphernes.  Diodorus  says  of  Artaphernes,  airfSuKe  tovs  v6ixuvs  tois 
■ndAeaiv,  which  would  he  more  applicable  to  Mardonius. 
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keep  them  in  willing  subjection.      The  king's  son-     chap. 
in-law,  Marclonius,  was  sent  down  to  take  the  place  . 

of  Artaphernes,  and  one  of  his  first  proceedings  after 
his  arrival  in  Ionia,  was  to  depose  the  tyrants  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  cities  by  his  predecessor,  and 
to  set  up  a  democratical  constitution.  This  change 
appeared  so  repugnant  to  Persian  maxims,  that 
Herodotus  thought  it  sufficient  to  silence  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  doubted  that  democracy  could 
have  found  an  advocate  among  the  Seven  Conspir- 
ators. It  does  indeed  indicate  more  knowledge  of 
mankind,  larger  views,  and  sounder  principles  of 
policy,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  bar- 
barous and  despotic  court,  and  reflects  honour  on  the 
understandinof  of  Mardonius  or  of  Darius.  Yet  the 
last  insurrection  had  sho'wn,  that  while  the  dominion 
of  the  tyrants  irritated  the  people,  and  afforded  a 
constant  motive  to  rebellion,  their  own  fidelity  was  by 
no  means  secure.  A  popular  form  of  government 
gave  a  vent  to  the  restless  spirits  which  might  other- 
wise have  endangered  the  public  quiet ;  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  and  equality  the  sovereignty 
of  the  foreign  king  was  almost  forgotten. 

Mardonius   had   come   mth  a   mighty   armament   b.  c.  492. 
which  was  designed  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of  Darius  of^Mardo-'^ 
upon  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  at  the  same  time  to  "'"*• 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  to  strengthen  his 
power  in  Europe.     A  large  fleet  was  to  sweep  the 
^Eofean,  and  to  exact   obedience   from  the   islands, 
while    Mardonius   himself    led    the   landforce    into 
Greece,  and  on  his  way  subdued  the   Thracian  and 
Macedonian  tribes  Avhich  had  not  yet  submitted.  The 
fleet  first  directed  its  course  to  the  island  of  Thasus, 
which  still  drew  a  large  revenue  from  the  goldmines 
first    opened   there   by  the  Phoenicians,    as  well   as 
from  others  on  the  opposite  continent.     The  wealth 
of  the  Thasians  had  tempted  Histiceus,  and  his  attack 
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CHAP,  hatj  induced  tlicin  to  increase  their  navy  and  to 
■  strengthen  their  fortifications.  They  now  yielded  to 
the  Persians  without  a  struggle  ;  and  the  next  year, 
when  Darius,  suspecting  that  their  preparations  were 
aimed  against  himself,  commanded  them  to  throw 
down  their  walls,  and  to  surrender  their  ships,  they 
acquiesced  with  equal  readiness.  But  the  Persian 
armament  was  soon  after  checked  in  its  progress  by  a 
violent  storm  which  overtook  it  off  mount  Athos,  and 
was  thought  to  have  destroyed  not  less  than  three 
hundred  vessels  and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Mardo- 
nius  himself  was  not  much  more  fortunate:  in  his 
march  through  Macedonia  his  camp  was  surprised 
in  the  night  by  the  Brygians,  an  independent  tribe 
of  Thracian  blood  ;  he  lost  many  of  his  troops,  and 
was  himself  wounded.  He  punished  this  aggression 
indeed,  and  did  not  leave  the  country  till  he  had 
tamed  the  Brygians  ;  but  his  forces  were  so  weakened 
by  these  disasters  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
end  the  campaign  with  this  conquest,  and  returned 
to  Asia. 

The  resolution  of  Darius  was  not  shaken  by  these 
accidents,  and  the  next  year  he  renewed  his  prepar- 
ations for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  While  they  were 
proceeding  he  sent  heralds  round  to  the  Greek  cities, 
among  the  rest  to  those  which  had  incurred  his  anger, 
to  try  their  spirit  by  a  demand  of  submission.  The 
arrival  of  these  envoys  gave  occasion  to  some  changes 
in  the  state  of  Greece,  which  must  now  be  related, 
and  briefly  traced  to  their  origin. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Athenians  had  been  delivered 
Athi'ns"and  from  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened 
iEgina.  from  the  revenge  of  Cleomenes,  by  the  friendship  of 
the  Corinthians  and  the  dissension  between  the  two 
Spartan  kings,  that  they  had  afterwards  inflicted  a 
severe  and  profitable  vengeance  on  Thebes  and  Chalcis, 
and  that  the  Thebans,  too  weak  to  revenge  their  dis- 
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comfiturc,  called  in  the  aid  of  ^Egina,  with  which  they     chap. 
claimed  a  mythical  affiiiity.    The  vEginetans  however  . 

did  not  need  this  motive  for  espousing  the  cause  of 
Thebes.  They  had  others  much  stronger  in  their 
oligarchical  government,  and  in  the  ancient  quarrel 
which  had  produced  implacable  enmity  between  them 
and  the  Athenians.  Athens  had  interposed  in  behalf 
of  her  ally  Epidaurus,  when  she  was  insulted  by  her 
revolted  colony  ^gina.  The  Athenians  invaded  the 
island,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  natives  and  the  Argives.  Bitter  hatred 
sprang  from  this  source  between  the  neighbours  ; 
and  there  was  a  tradition,  that  it  had  induced  the 
Athenians  to  lay  aside  the  ancient  dress  of  their 
women,  which  was  that  common  to  the  Dorian  race, 
and  to  adopt  the  Ionian  fashion,  while  Attic  wares 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  sacred,  and  perhaps  from 
profane  uses  in  JEgina.  The  ^Eginetans,  remember- 
ing this  old  grudge,  and  confident  in  the  superiority 
of  their  naval  power,  when  the  Thebans  besought 
their  assistance,  actively  espoused  their  cause  by  the 
invasion  of  Attica  already  mentioned.  The  Athe- 
nians either  were  unable  to  revenge  this  insult,  or 
their  attention  was  diverted  to  another  quarter  by  the 
threatened  restoration  of  Hippias,  and  by  their  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  Ionia ;  and  their  quarrel  with 
^Eo-ina  slumbered  till  the  arrival  of  the  Persian 
envoys,  who  came  to  demand  earth  and  water  for 
Darius.  Both  at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  the  heralds 
of  Darius  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  mockery. 
This  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  was  probably  not 
the  effect  of  passion,  but  of  policy,  which,  though  in- 
human, may  not  have  been  ill-judged.  At  Athens  Mil- 
tiades  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  measure.^ 


'  Paus.  iii.  1 2.  7.  Perhaps  however,  if  any  one  was  anxious  to  clear  Miltiades 
of  the  imputation,  he  might  observe,  that  Herodotus,  when  he  was  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover in  what  way  the  Athenians  had  been  visited  by  divine  vengeance  for  the 
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CHAP. 
XIV. 


Demaratus 
deposed. 


Many  cities  on  the  continent  complied  with  this 
demand,  and  none  of  the  islanders  rejected  it:  iEgina 
consented  with  the  rest.  The  Athenians  interpreted 
this  act  of  their  rivals,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by 
the  malice  they  bore  against  Athens,  and  by  their 
eagerness  to  assist  the  barbarians  in  accomplishing 
her  ruin ;  and  they  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  and  accused  iEgina  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  Greece.  Cleomenes,  without  waiting  for  a 
formal  commission,  immediately  repaired  to  ^gina, 
and  was  proceeding  to  arrest  some  of  the  principal 
citizens.  But  Demaratus  had  privately  encouraged 
the  ^ginetans  to  resist  this  attempt  of  his  colleague, 
as  a  step  not  sanctioned  by  any  legitimate  authority ; 
and  Cleomenes  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
island  baffled  and  dishonoured. 

He  knew  that  the  author  of  his  disgrace  Avas  the 
same  who  had  before  thwarted  him  in  his  designs 
against  Athens,  and  he  laid  a  scheme  for  revenging 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some adversary.  The  title  of  Demaratus  to  the  royal 
dignity  was  not  beyond  dispute.  His  mother,  by  a 
contract  which  the  Spartan  manners  permitted,  had 
been  transferred  by  her  first  husband  to  his  father 
Ariston :  his  birth  was  premature,  and  Ariston  had 
expressed  disbelief  of  his  legitimacy,  which  he  after- 
wards suppressed  ;  but  it  had  been  uttered  with  the 
vehemence  of  a  sudden  surprise  in  the  presence  of 
the  ephors,  and  his  mother's  reputation  was  not 
deemed  spotless.  Cleomenes  now  instigated  Leoty- 
chides,  a  private  enemy  of  Demaratus,  and  the  next 
in  succession  of  the  same  house,  to  avail  himself  of 
these  grounds,  and  urge  his  claim  to  the  throne.  The 
cause  was  tried ;  it  was  one  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans,  who  conceived  the  safety 

murder  (vii.  133.),  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  the  fate  ()f  Miltiades,  if  he 
had  been  known  as  the  adviser  of  the  act. 
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of  the  state  concerned  in  the  purity  of  the  royal  chap. 
blood.  Leotychides  insisted  on  the  words  of  Ariston ;  .  * 
but  the  Spartans  would  not  decide  so  grave  a  question 
on  such  evidence,  and  to  obtain  the  utmost  certainty 
they  referred  it,  on  the  suggestion  of  Cleomenes,  to  the 
Delphic  oracle.  Cleomenes  had  a  friend  named  Cobon, 
who  possessed  great  influence  at  Delphi ;  this  man 
gained  over  the  priestess,  and  an  answer  came  declar- 
ing^  that  Demaratus  was  not  the  son  of  Ariston. 
Leotychides  triumphed;  and  not  satisfied  with  his 
success  he  embittered  the  degradation  of  his  deposed 
rival  by  a  wanton  insult :  at  a  public  festival  he  sent 
a  message  to  ask  him  how  he  relished  a  subordinate 
station  after  royalty.  Demaratus  replied  that  Sparta 
would  perhaps  pay  dearly  for  the  question ;  soon  after 
he  left  the  city,  resolved  never  to  return  but  as  king. 
He  was  pursued,  but  reached  Asia  in  safety,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Darius,  who  gave  him  lands 
and  the  revenues  of  cities. 

Cleomenes  immediately  proceeded  to  use  his  creature 
Leotychides,  in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  afiront 
he  had  suffered  at  Mginsi.  They  went  over  together, 
and  the  ^ginetans,  afraid  of  resisting  their  joint 
demand,  surrendered  ten  of  their  principal  citizens 
into  their  hands.  These  hostages  they  deposited  with 
the  Athenians.  Soon  after  the  sacrilegious  fraud  was 
detected ;  the  priestess  lost  her  office,  and  her  sub- 
orner was  banished  ;  and  Cleomenes  fearing  punish- 
ment fled  to  Thessaly.  But  shortly  he  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  beg-an  to  draw  the  Arcadians  into  a  con- 
federacy  against  his  country ;  and  his  machinations 
alarmed  the  Spartans  so  much,  that  they  invited  him 
back  by  promises  of  impunity.  He  had  not  been 
long  reinstated  before  the  violent  humour  which  had 
liitherto  only  betrayed  itself  in  occasional  sallies  of 
passion,   broke  out   into   madness ;    and   having   by 
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threats  extorted  a  weapon  from  the  helot  who  guarded 
him,  he  died  miserably  by  his  o^vn  hand.  Leoty- 
chides  too  did  not  carry  his  ill-gotten  dignity  with 
him  to  the  grave :  many  years  after  he  was  convicted 
of  having  taken  bribes  from  the  enemy  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  made  into  Thessaly,  his  house  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  he  died  in  exile  at  Tegea. 

On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  the  Jiginetans  sent  to 
Sparta,  to  complain  of  the  unjust  seizure  of  their 
citizens.  Leotychides,  no  longer  supported  by  his 
colleague,  was  condemned  to  be  given  up  to  them  in 
the  room  of  their  hostages.  But  they  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  enforce  this  sentence,  and  only  took 
him  with  them  to  Athens  to  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  his  deposit.  The  Athenians  however  re- 
fused to  release  their  prisoners,  and  the  JEginetans 
retaliated  by  the  capture  of  their  sacred  vessel,  in 
which  several  men  of  the  first  rank  were  embarked  to 
attend  the  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  After  this 
fresh  provocation  the  Athenians  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  proposals  of  a  discontented  ^ginetan  named 
Nicodromus,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  island  with  their 
assistance.  On  the  appointed  day  he  accordingly  rose 
and  seized  the  citadel ;  but  the  Athenian  succours  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries  with  seven  hundred  of  his  adherents. 
They  all  suiFered  the  fate  which  perhaps  they  only 
wanted  power  to  inflict ;  and  in  this  as  in  most  in- 
stances even  religion  had  not  influence  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  rage  of  party.  One  of  the  unhappy  men 
who  was  led  to  death  extricated  himself  from  his 
fetters,  and  laid  hold  of  the  door  of  a  temple,  to 
which  he  clung  by  the  thong  which  fastened  it  till 
his  hands  were  cut  off^.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the 
deed  of  blood  which  weighed  upon  the  conscience  of 
the  perpetrators,  and  was  believed  to  be  beyond  the 
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reach  of  their  expiations.  The  Athenians  had  been  chap. 
prevented  from  fulfilling  their  engagement  by  the  want  ,  '  , 
of  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  that  of  ^gina,  and  they 
had  sent  to  borrow  ships  from  the  Corinthians.  Their 
request  was  granted,  though  too  late  for  its  main 
purpose ;  but  they  defeated  their  enemy  in  a  seafight, 
and  were  still  carrying  on  the  war  with  varying 
fortune  while  the  Persians  were  preparing  to  invade 
them. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  last  disastrous  campaign  Expedition 
(b.  c.  490)  a  new  force  was  collected  in  Cilicia,  and  Am'^^'^'^"^ 
placed  under  the  command  of  two  new  generals,  phemes. 
Datis  a  Mcde,  and  Artaphernes,  son  of  the  satrap  of 
Lydia,  and  hence  as  the  king's  nephew  superior  in 
rank,  but  probably  inferior  both  in  age  and  military 
experience  to  his  colleague,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  real  leader  of  the  expedition.  On  the  Cilician 
coast  they  found  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes, 
together  with  horse  transports  ;  the  whole  army  was 
taken  on  board,  and  sailed  first  to  Samos,  and  thence, 
instead  of  making  the  round  of  the  ^gean,  which 
Herodotus  thinks  would  have  been  preferred  as  the 
safer  course  but  for  the  dread  of  mount  Athos,  crossed 
directly  to  the  Cyclades.  Naxos,  which  had  baffled 
the  attempts  of  Aristagoras  when  seconded  by  the 
power  of  Persia,  was  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
attack.  The  Naxians  lost  their  courage  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  huge  armament,  abandoned  their  walls, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  The  Persians 
carried  off  all  who  had  not  time  to  escape,  and  com- 
mitted the  city  and  its  temples  to  the  flames.  The 
centre  of  the  Cyclades,  the  sacred  island  of  Delos, 
had  especial  reason  to  tremble  at  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  who  made  war  against  the  gods  of  Greece. 
The  peaceful  people,  whose  life  passed  in  a  round  of 
sacrifices  and  festivals,  fled  to  Tenos,  leaving  their 
rich  temple  with  its  treasures  to  the  protection  of  its 
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CHAP,  tutelary  gods.  They  screened  it  by  the  fame  of  their 
,  '  '  ,  sanctuary.  The  Persians  had  heard  that  Delos  was 
the  birthplace  of  two  deities,  who  corresponded  to 
those  which  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own 
religious  system,  the  sun  and  moon.  This  comparison 
was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  some  Greek  who 
wished  to  save  the  temple.  It  seemed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  intimate  union  which  the  Delian  legend  estab- 
lished between  the  divine  twins,  whose  simultaneous 
birth  was  not  a  universal  tenet  of  the  Greek  theology. 
Hence,  though  separately  neither  of  them  inspired  the 
barbarians  with  reverence,  their  common  shrine  was 
not  only  spared,  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition 
which  was  current  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  received 
the  highest  honours  from  Datis :  he  would  not  suffer 
his  ships  to  touch  the  sacred  shore,  but  kept  them  at 
the  island  of  Rhenea,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a 
narrow  channel :  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  fugitives,  to 
remonstrate  with  them  on  their  groundless  alarm, 
and  to  assure  them  that  he  held  their  persons  no  less 
sacred  than  their  island ;  and  finally  he  burnt  a  great 
pile  of  precious  incense  on  the  altar.  The  main  fact, 
that  the  temple  escaped,  though  surprising,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  is  not  more  certain 
than  the  earthquake,  by  which,  as  the  Delians  re- 
ported, their  island  was  shaken  after  the  departure 
of  the  Persians,  to  announce  the  calamities  that 
impended  over  Greece. 
Siege  of  The  flcct  held  on  its  course  through  the  islands,  re- 

and^of*^^  ceiving  their  submission,  and  taking  from  each  a  rein- 
Eretria.  forcemcut  and  hostages,  and  then  sailed  to  Euboea  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  two  great  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  first  town  before  which  it  appeared  Avas 
Carystus ;  it  rejected  the  demands  of  the  Persians, 
and  would  not  serve  them  asfainst  its  neiohbours  and 
brethren.  While  it  defended  itself,  Eretria  sent  to 
Athens  for  succour  against  the  attack  which  she  had 
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shortly  to  expect.     The  Atlieniaris  charged  their  four     chap. 
thousand  citizens,  among  whom  as  we  have  seen  they  . 

had  distributed  the  estates  of  the  rich  Chalcidians, 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  Eretria.  But  the  city 
itself  was  wavering  and  divided:  one  party  was 
honest  but  timid,  and  proposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Naxians,  and  retire  to  the  mountains ;  but 
there  were  others  who  were  eager  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  the  Persians  by  betraying  their  country. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  one  of  the  leading 
Eretrians  disclosed  to  them  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  danger  they  ran  of  being  deserted  or  sacrificed  by 
their  allies.  They  took  his  advice,  and  crossed  over 
to  Attica ;  the  event  proved  the  prudence  of  their 
retreat.  After  the  fall  of  Carystus  the  Persians  laid 
siege  to  Eretria ;  the  men  who  wished  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  enemy  prevailed  on  their  fellow  citizens 
to  abandon  the  design  of  flight,  and  as  they  could  not 
venture  to  meet  the  invading  army  in  the  field,  to 
sustain  a  siege.  For  six  days  they  made  a  brave 
defence  ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  were  treache- 
rously thrown  open.  The  infamy  of  this  deed  fell  on 
two  men  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  among  the 
most  eminent  citizens  ;  and  perhaps  its  baseness  was 
mitigated  by  political  motives,  which  may  have  led 
them  to  regard  Athens  as  an  enemy  more  formidable 
and  hateful  than  the  Persians.  The  conquerors 
exactly  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  king ;  the  more 
rigorously  that  the  fate  of  Eretria  might  strike  terror 
into  the  Athenians.  The  city  with  its  temples  was  Destructioo 
plundered,  burnt,  and  razed  to  the  ground ;  according  °  Gretna. 
to  one  tradition,  which  however  rests  on  the  half- 
poetical  testimony  of  Plato,  the  Persian  host  swept 
the  whole  territory  of  Eretria,  as  it  had  done  in 
Samos  and  other  islands ;  the  captives,  however 
collected,  were  lodged  in  a  safe  place,  till  they  could 
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be  carried  up  to  the  king.    Then  the  whole  armament 
steered  its  course  to  the  coast  of  Attica. 

It  was  the  aged  tyrant  Hippias  who,  as  he  had 
most  earnestly  urged  the  expedition,  now  guided  the 
barbarian  against  his  country.  By  his  advice  the 
fleet  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  where 
it  was  sheltered  from  the  northern  gales  by  a  pro- 
montory which  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  Parnes  ; 
the  army  landed  in  the  plain,  where  a  level  tract,  five 
miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  affords  one  of  the 
few  situations  to  be  found  in  the  rugged  land  of 
Attica,  favourable  to  the  movements  of  cavalry.  On 
the  landside  the  plain  is  bounded  by  steep  slopes 
descending^  from  the  hio;her  ridsfes  of  PenteHcus  and 
Parnes,  and  by  their  gradual  approach  it  is  contracted 
towards  the  north  into  a  narrow  glen,  the  bed  of  a 
little  stream,  which  in  its  course  to  the  sea  divides  it 
into  two  unequal  parts.  Near  the  shore  the  low 
orounds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  either  side  are 

o 

swamps,  or  are  covered  with  small  stagnant  pools.  In 
this  position  the  Persian  generals  encamped,  expect- 
ing an  opportunity  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  on  this 
advantao^eous  o-round.  Had  the  Athenians  shrunk 
from  a  conflict,  a  march  of  a  day  or  two  would  have 
brought  them  through  the  heart  of  Attica  to  the  city, 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  would  not  have  held 
out  longer  than  Eretria.  The  Athenians  however, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  landing  at  Marathon, 
prepara-  marchcd  without  delay  to  face  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  they  neglected  no  provision  that  prudence 
suo-wested  for  streno-thenino-  themselves  to  meet  the 
contest  with  fair  hopes  of  success.  They  armed  not 
only  all  their  serviceable  citizens,  but  such  of  their 
slaves  as  were  willing  to  earn  their  liberty  with  their 
blood.  They  sent  oft'  a  messenger,  named  Phidippides, 
a  man  noted  for  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which 
he  could  perform  long  journeys,  to  request  instant 
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succour  from  Sparta ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  chap. 
likewise  summoned  the  Platceans,  on  whom  they  could 
call  not  merely  as  allies,  but  as  brothers.  Plataea  had 
been  very  early  engaged  in  hostility  with  Thebes,  oc- 
casioned by  disputed  boundaries.  In  the  reign  of 
Cleomenes,  being  hard  pressed  by  her  more  powerful 
neighbour,  she  sought  protection  from  Sparta,  and 
oifered  to  withdraw  from  the  Boeotian  confederacy, 
and  to  place  herself  under  Spartan  sovereignty.  The 
Spartans  saw  no  benefit  likely  to  result  from  this 
connection  either  to  themselves  or  the  Platseans,  and, 
probably  not  vvithout  being  conscious  that  they  were 
sowing  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds  between  Attica 
and  Bceotia,  advised  them  to  address  themselves  to 
Athens.  Athens  received,  and  protected  them.  The 
Thebans  disputed  the  right  of  the  Plata^ans  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  which  connected  them  Avith  BcEotia,  and 
were  preparing  to  contest  it  in  arms  ;  but  the  Corin- 
thians interposed,  and,  the  question  being  referred  to 
their  arbitration,  decided  in  favour  of  Platasa,  and 
settled  its  boundaries.  The  Thebans  were  so  dis- 
satisfied with  this  sentence,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
Athenian  army  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Plateeans  as  it  was  returning  to  Attica  ;  but  they 
were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
the  territory  assigned  to  them  by  the  Corinthians. 
The  landmarks  of  Platsea,  and  consequently  in  fact 
those  of  Attica,  were  carried  forward  to  the  Asopus ; 
the  Plataeans  became,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
Athenian  Boeotians,  united  with  Athens  by  the  most 
intimate  bonds,  that  were  consistent  on  the  one  hand 
with  their  own  political  independence,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  distinct  privileges  of  the  Athenian 
citizens.^  The  Platseans  now  raised  their  whole  force, 

•  It  was  probably  the  v(-lation  of  isopoUty,  which  was  afterwards  described  by  the 
Theban  orator  in  Thiic.  iii.  63.  as  au  absolute  admission  to  the  Attic  franchise. 
See  Wachsmuth,  1.  2.  p.  149.     Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  50. 
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CHAP,      which  on  a  subsequent  and  equally  pressing  occasion, 

L  '     "    .  when  they  fought  on  their  own  ground,  amounted  to 

six  hundred  heavy  armed  men  ^ ;    and  marching  to 

Marathon  found  the  Athenian  army  already  in  the 

presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  Athenian  courier,  travelling  mth  breathless 
haste,  reached  Sparta  the  next  day  after  he  had  left 
Athens.  He  related  the  fall  of  Eretria,  the  imminent 
danger  of  Athens.  The  Spartans  did  not  refuse 
assistance ;  perhaps  they  hoped  that  a  short  delay 
might  not  render  it  useless ;  but  if  their  intentions 
were  honourable  they  did  not  feel  the  urgency  of  the 
juncture.  The  moon  wanted  some  days  of  the  full ; 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  in  this  interval,  at  least 
in  the  month  then  passing,  which  was  probably  that 
of  the  great  Carnean  festival,  was  contrary  to  one  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  their  superstition  - ;  and 
they  dismissed  the  messenger  with  promises  of  distant 
succour.  To  console  his  fellowcitizens,  he  announced 
to  them  assurances  of  aid  from  an  invisible  hand.  As 
he  crossed  the  top  of  the  mountains  that  separate 
Argolis  from  Arcadia,  the  god  Pan,  he  said,  had 
called  him  by  his  name,  and  had  bidden  him  cheer 
the  Athenians  with  a  gracious  reproach,  for  having 
neglected  the  worship  of  a  deity  who  had  often  be- 
friended them  in  times  past,  and  would  prove  his  good- 
will toward  them  yet  again.  This  seasonable  encour- 
agement the  grateful  city  afterward  repaid  by  dedi- 
cating a  natural  grotto  in  the  Cecropian  rock  to  the 
woodland  god,  and  by  honouring  him  mth  a  yearly 
sacrifice  and  a  torchrace.  The  protection  of  Artemis 
was  invoked  against  the  arrows  of  the  barbarians  by 
an  extraordinary  vow.  For  every  slain  enemy  a  she- 
goat  was  to  be  led  in  solemn  procession  every  year  to 
« 

'  Herodotus  does  not  mention  their  number  at  Marathon.     Justin  and  Nepos 
make  it  amount  to  a  thousand. 
^  See  Appendix  in. 
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her  altar,  at  AgrtB,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  where      chap. 
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according  to  the  legend  of  the  temple  the  goddess  had 
first  drawn  her  bow,  when  she  came  over  from  her 
native  island.^  With  this  strength,  and  with  these 
hopes,  the  Athenian  army  crossed  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Marathon  from  the  midland  of 
Attica,  and  posted  itself  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the 
hills  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 

It  was  commanded,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  by  ten  generals ;  at  their  head  was  the 
polemarch  Callimachus,  whose  authority  and  influence 
was  the  only  security  for  the  unity  of  their  counsels. 
He  was  entitled  by  law  to  the  command  of  the  right 
,ving,  and  to  the  casting  vote  in  every  question  on 
which  the  voices  of  the  Ten  should  be  equally  split. 
Among  them  was  IMiltiades,  the  late  ruler  of  the  Miiuades. 
Chersonesus.  He  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  pub- 
lic confidence  without  opposition.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  found  rivals  and  enemies,  who  endeavoured 
to  inflame  the  popular  jealousy  against  him,  and 
made  the  station  he  had  held  in  his  foreign  princi- 
pality the  ground  of  a  capital  charge :  they  could 
urge  with  great  force  before  the  tribunal  which  tried 
the  cause,  that  a  countryman  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton  who  became  a  tyrant  was  worthy  of  death ; 
and  as  he  had  probably  exercised  his  authority  over 
Athenian  citizens,  though  not  in  Attica,  he  had  per- 
haps made  himself  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  tyranny.  Miltiades  however 
escaped,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  the  merits  of  his 
case,  as  because  he  had  fortunately  used  the  power 
which  it  was  deemed  a  crime  to  possess,  in  the  service 
of  Athens.  A  bitter  grudge  had  subsisted  for  many 
aws  between  the  Athenians  and  that  remnant  of  the 
Pelasgian  race  which,  as  we  have  seen,  after  bemg 
driven  out  of  Attica,  had  settled  in  the  islands  of 
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CHAP.  Lemnos  and  Imbros.  They  had  rendered  themselves 
,  ^^^'  .  formidable  in  the  J^^gean  by  piratical  excursions ;  and 
in  one  of  these  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  carried  off  Attic  women  whom  they  found  ce- 
lebratins:  a  relisrious  festival.  The  resentment  kindled 
by  this  injury  in  the  breasts  of  the  Athenians  was 
inflamed  by  a  tragic  tale,  which  soon  after  reached 
them,  that  the  Pelasgians,  suspecting  their  captives  of 
hostile  designs,  had  murdered  them  with  the  children 
they  had  borne  to  their  new  lords.  This  atrocious 
deed,  after  which  Lemnian  horrors  became  proverbial, 
was  believed  to  have  been  followed  by  the  usual  signs 
of  divine  anger,  barrenness  and  scarcity,  and  a  tra- 
dition prevailed  at  Athens,  that  by  command  of  an 
oracle  the  offending  people  had  offered  to  repair  their 
wrong,  but  when  called  upon  to  deliver  up  their 
islands  had  eluded  the  demand,  by  promising  to  sur- 
render them  whenever  they  should  be  summoned  by  a 
fleet  that  should  sail  to  them  from  Attica  in  one  day 
with  a  northwind.  It  was  reserved  for  Miltiades  to 
fulfil  this  seemingly  impossible  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen. 
The  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  became  its 
master,  might  be  called  Attic  ground  ;  it  was  within 
a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  Pelasgian  islands  with  a 
northwind ;  and,  this  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Pelasgians  of  his  right,  Miltiades  had  the  power 
of  silencing  their  objections  by  the  sword.  He  con- 
quered and  expelled  them,  and  nominally  at  least 
subjected  the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  this  achievement,  which 
was  an  encroachment  on  the  Persian  dominion,  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  drew  the  resentment  of 
the  Persians  on  him,  and  occasioned  his  precipitate 
flight.  To  it  also  he  may  have  been  indebted  for 
the  favourable  issue  of  this  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent 
trial;  perhaps  too  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  delibc- 
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rations  of  the  lonians  on  the  Danube  was  now  first      <-'iiap. 
brought  to  light,  and  contributed  to  turn  the  popular  .    '  ^  '   . 
feeling  on  his  side.     After  this  escape  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  his  birth  and  his  character  claimed, 
and  when  Attica  was  threatened  with  invasion  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  ten  generals. 

The  opinions  of  the  Ten  were  equally  divided  on 
the  momentous  question  :  whether  they  should  give 
battle  to  the  Persians.  Those  Avho  dissuaded  from 
immediately  engaging  in  a  conflict  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Athens,  might  speciously  alledge 
the  prudence  of  at  least  waiting  till  the  reinforcement 
expected  from  Lacedaemon  should  somewhat  reduce 
the  fearful  disproportion  of  their  little  army  to  the 
Persian  host ;  the  advantage  of  accustoming  the 
troops  to  the  sight  of  an  enemy  whose  name  struck 
terror  at  a  distance  ;  finally  the  prospect  of  a  thousand 
fortunate  accidents  from  which  the  invaders  had 
nothing  to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  All  these 
arguments  were  outweighed  by  a  danger,  which  Mil- 
tiades  knew  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  numbers 
of  the  Persian.s  :  that  of  treachery  within  the  walls 
or  the  camp  of  the  Athenians.  The  party  of  Hippias 
was  probably  not  extinct  in  Athens,  and,  while  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  with  the  power 
and  gold  of  Persia  at  his  command,  it  was  likely  every 
day  to  gain  fresh  strength.  Motives  like  those  which 
had  led  some  of  the  leading  Eretrians  to  betray  their 
country,  might  find  entrance  into  many  Athenian 
breasts.  Cold  or  selfish  calculations  might  soon  take 
the  place  of  the  generous  ardour  with  which  the 
people  now  glowed  for  the  common  cause.  Miltiades 
also  knew,  better  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  how 
little  depended  on  the  inequality  of  numbers,  how 
superior  his  Athenians  were  to  the  barbarians  in  all 
that  formed  the  real  strength  of  an  army.  His 
reasons  could  not  prevail  with  his  opponents ;    the 
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decision  rested  with  the  polemarch.  Callimachus 
was -brave  and  honest ;  he  saw  and  felt  the  force  of 
the  arguments  with  which  Miltiades  appealed  to  his 
judgment  and  his  patriotism,  and  gave  his  voice  for 
battle.  The  ten  generals  successively  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army,  each  for  a  day ;  those  who 
had  seconded  the  advice  of  Miltiades  were  willinfr 
to  resign  their  turns  to  him ;  but  lie  would  not 
expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  thwarted  by  his 
adversaries  in  the  exercise  of  a  borrowed  authority, 
and  waited  till  he  could  assume  the  command  in  his 
own  right.  Then  he  drew  up  his  little  army  in  order 
of  battle. 

The  enemy's  line  stretched  across  the  broadest  part 
of  the  plain.  Of  the  nations  that  fought  in  the  bar- 
barian host,  the  two  on  which  the  generals  placed 
their  chief  reliance,  the  Persians  themselves  and  the 
no  less  warlike  Sacians,  were  posted  in  the  centre ; 
here  therefore  their  chief  strength  lay.  That  the 
front  of  the  Athenians  might  not  be  so  unequal  in 
length  as  to  endanger  their  flanks,  it  was  necessary 
that  their  ranks  should  be  uniformly  or  partially 
weakened.  Miltiades  undoubtedly  foresaw  the  con- 
sequences of  his  arrangement,  when  he  strengthened 
his  "svings  at  the  expense  of  the  centre,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  strongest,  perhaps  the  only  formidable 
part  of  the  enemy's  force.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though  Herodotus  represents  the  Persians  as  induced 
to  land  at  Marathon  with  a  view  to  the  operations  of 
their  cavalry,  he  does  not  say  a  word  either  of  its 
movements  in  the  battle,  or  of  any  cause  that  pre- 
vented them.  It  seems  not  to  have  come  into  action  ; 
but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by  what  means  it  was 
kept  motionless.  Yet  there  was  a  tradition  on  the 
subject,  probably  of  some  antiquity,  which  appears  to 
have  assumed  various  forms,  one  of  which  was  adopted 
by  Nepos,  who  relates  that  Miltiades  protected  his 
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flanks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  an  abattis :  a  fact  chap. 
which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotus  could  scarcely  ■^^^' 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  had  been  known  to 
him,  but  which  might  have  been  the  foundation  of  a 
very  obscure  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  given  by 
another  author.^  The  two  armies  were  separated  by 
an  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  ;  the  Athenians  stood  on 
somewhat  higher  ground.  At  the  signal  of  attack 
they  rushed  do^vn  on  the  enemy,  who  awaited  them, 
with  wonder  and  scorn,  at  the  madness  of  a  handful 
of  men  whom  they  saw,  as  it  seemed,  pressing  blindly 
forward  to.  certain  destruction.  Before  they  had  be- 
thought themselves  sufficiently  to  use  their  missiles 
•svith  effect,  they  found  themselves  engaged  in  close 
combat,  in  which  the  Grecian  weapons  and  armour 
gave  the  soldier  a  decided  advantage.  The  Persians 
however  and  the  Sacians  sustained  the  shock,  which 
was  lightest  in  their  part  of  the  field ;  and  after  a 
short  struggle  they  broke  the  opposite  centre,  put  the 
whole  to  flight,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  towards  the 
hills.  But  in  each  wing  the  impetuous  onset  of  the 
Athenians,  supported  by  deeper  ranks,  overpowered 
the  fainter  resistance  of  the  motley  bands  that 
croAvded  the  plain,  and  at  length  drove  them  toward 
the  shore  and  the  adjoining  morasses.  While  they 
were  here  struojo^lins:  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  Miltiades  drew  off  his  men,  and,  closing  the 
two  wings,  led  them  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  was  now 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenian  centre. 
The  defeat  of  this  body  decided  the  battle.  The 
only  effort  of  the  routed  army  now  was  to  reach 
their  ships  ;  many  perished  in  the  marshes,  many  on 
the  shore,  and  as  they  were  thronging  to  get  on  board. 

'  In  the  explanation  of  the  proverb,  X'i'pis  Inireis  (Suidas,  Cent.  xiv.  73.  Schott  ) 
we  read  that,  when  Datis  invaded  Attica,  the  lonians  got  upon  the  trees  (?)  and 
made  signals  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  cavalry  had  gone  away  (ws  dev  Xf^P'^  ol 
iTrireTs),  and  that  Miltiades,  on  learning  its  retreat,  joined  battle,  and  gained  the 
victory;  which  was  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  ini  twv  tV  Ta^t-v  StmAvovTicv, 
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CHAP.  According  to  some  authors  Hippias  himself  was 
^  '  "  ,  among  the  slain.  But  a  story  told  by  Herodotus  ^ 
seems  to  imply  that  his  body  at  least  was  not  left  on 
his  native  land,  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  he 
died  at  Lemnos.  The  victors  took  seven  ships,  and 
Cynsegirus,  a  brother  of  the  poet  iEschylus,  gained 
immortal  glory,  by  clinging  to  one  till  his  hand  was 
cut  off  with  a  hatchet.  Callimachus  and  one  of  the 
generals,  Stesilaus,  were  also  left  on  the  field.  The 
fleet  at  length  put  off  with  the  remains  of  the  army. 
But  the  Athenians  were  still  threatened  with  another 
attack.  Instead  of  shaping  their  course  eastward, 
the  invaders  steered  toward  Sunium,  Avith  the  evident 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Attica.  It  was  afterward  universally  believed  that 
they  had  been  induced  to  make  this  attempt  by  pre- 
vious concert  with  some  Athenian  citizens  ;  and  the 
house  of  the  Alcmaionids  was  charged  with  having 
hoisted  a  shield,  as  a  signal  to  invite  them.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their  expectations,  they  were  foiled  by 
the  promptness  of  the  victorious  army,  which  no 
sooner  perceived  their  purpose,  than  having  left  one 
of  the  tribes  on  the  field  of  battle  to  guard  the  pri- 
soners and  the  booty-,  it  set  out  on  its  march  to 
Athens,  and  had  arrived  there  before  the  Persians 
appeared  off  the  coast.  They  seemed  to  perceive  that 
their  movement  had  failed  of  its  object,  for  without 
any  fresh  act  of  hostility  they  shortly  after  set  sail  for 
Asia.     So  ended  the  day  of  Marathon. 

Scarcely  any  achievement  in  the  history  of  mankind 
ever  supplied  a  theme  for  so  many  tuneful  or  eloquent 
lips.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  not  very  usefid,  to 
determine  the  precise  abatement  that  must  be  made 
from  the  poetic  and  rhetorical  penegyrics  that  have 
celebrated  its  fame,  before  they  can  be  reconciled  with 

'  vi.  107. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  unilcr  tlic  cummand  of  Aristidcs. 
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the  sober  lano^uaffe  of  historical  truth.      The  circura-      chap. 


^&""'to 


stances  of  the  event,  as  they  were  handed  down  for 
the  admiration  of  successive  ages,  were  discoloured 
and  exaggerated,  and  they  cannot  now  be  exactly 
ascertained.  We  are  able  indeed  to  correct  the  vague 
and  extravagant  descriptions,  which  covered  the  field 
with  myriads  of  slain,  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
who  fixes  the  number  of  the  Persian  dead  at  6400, 
the  Athenians  at  192 ;  among  whom  the  Plataeans  are 
not  reckoned.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  an  approx- 
imation to  the  real  numbers  of  the  two  armies,  and 
particularly  to  estimate  the  larger  force,  which  was 
SAvelled  from  300,000  to  600,000  men,  by  later  writers, 
who  did  not  perceive  that,  by  encumbering  the  Per- 
sians with  these  useless  and  unmanageable  crowds, 
they  were  not  heightening,  but  diminishing,  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors.  The  Athenians  numbered  six  and 
forty  different  nations  in  the  barbarian  host ;  and  the 
Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of  which  are  still  found  at 
Marathon,  seem  to  attest  the  fact  that  Darius  drew 
troops  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  his  empire. 
Yet  our  calculations  must  be  kept  down  by  the 
remark,  that  the  whole  invading  army  was  transported 
over  the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  600  ships ; 
this,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixes  elsewhere,  of  200 
men  to  each  trireme,  would  give  120,000  ;  and  we 
ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the  utmost  limit 
to  which  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  can  be  reason- 
ably carried.  Those  of  the  Athenians  are  uniformly 
rated  at  about  10,000  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  numbers 
of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in  grounding  this  tradi- 
tion ;  it  probably  falls  short  of  the  truth,  and  certainly 
does  not  take  the  slaves  into  account,  who  served 
most  likely  as  light-armed  troops.  When  all  these 
allowances  are  made,  the  numerical  inequality  will  be 
reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five  to  one. 

This  liowever  is  not  the  standard  by  which  the 
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CHAP,     glory  of  this  memorable  victory  must  be  measured. 

^^^-  The  Persians  were  strong,  not  only  in  numbers,  but 
in  the  terror  of  their  name,  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests,  in  the  recollection  of  the  flight  from  Sar- 
dis,  in  the  recent  destruction  of  Eretria.  If  Miltiades 
deserves  praise  for  having  perceived  the  hollowness 
of  these  advantages,  and  if  he  balanced  them  by  the 
superiority  of  his  military  skill,  the  Athenians  also 
earned  their  fame  by  the  boldness  mth  which  they 
faced  a  danger  which  they  could  not  despise.  When 
they  began  their  onset,  the  first,  Herodotus  says,  in 
which  a  Grecian  army  advanced  to  a  charge  running, 
they  had  all  their  experience  of  the  enemy's  weakness 
still  to  gain.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
Aristagoras,  the  very  sight  of  the  Median  garb,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  was  still  terrible  to  the 
European  Greeks.  That  these  fears  were  strong, 
though  their  ground  was  imaginary,  and  that  they 
required  a  heroic  resolution  to  master  them,  is  clear 
from  the  marvellous  light  in  which  the  victory  was 
viewed  by  the  people,  as  a  deliverance  which  could 
not  have  been  effected  by  their  own  arm,  without  the 
friendly  interposition  of  a  higher  power.  Hence  the 
block  of  marble,  which  Datis  was  said  to  have  brought 
for  a  trophy,  was  gratefully  wrought  into  a  statue  of 
Nemesis.^  Hence  it  appeared  no  less  credible  that  the 
courier  Phidippides  should  have  heard  the  cheering 
voice  of  Pan  in  the  mountains,  than  that  when  he  had 
told  the  glad  tidings  to  the  magistrates  at  Athens,  he 
should  have  dropped  do^vn  dead  from  joy.  Hence  the 
wonderful  legends  of  the  battle :  the  valiant  Epizelus 
is  blinded  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  by  the  apparition  of 
a  warrior,  whose  shield  is  covered  by  his  flowing  beard  ; 
the  local  heroes  are  active  in  the  combat,  and  in  the 
picture  that  represented  it  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted 

'  It  appears  from  the  observation  of  intelligent  judges   (  Unedited  Antiquities  of 
Attica,  p.  43. )  that  this  celebrated  statue  was  not  of  Parian  but  of  Pentelic  marble. 
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Porch,  Theseus  appeared  rising  out  of  the  ground  with     chap. 
Marathon  and  Hercules,  and  the  hero  Echetlus  armed  , 

with  a  ploughshare  was  seen  dealing  death  among  the 
flying  barbarians  ;  hence  to  this  day  the  field  of  Mara- 
thon is  believed  to  be  haunted,  as  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  with  spectral  warriors,  and  the  shepherds  are 
alarmed  in  the  night  by  their  shouts  and  by  the  neigh- 
ing of  their  steeds. 

And  therefore  the  Athenians  were  only  just  to  their 
own  merits  in  the  extraordinary  honours  they  paid  to 
the  true  heroes  of  Marathon,  and  in  the  monuments  by 
wliich  they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  their  triumph. 
The  slain  enemies  were  committed  to  an  obscure  grave ; 
but  on  the  field  which  they  had  made  holy  ground, 
the  Athenians  who  had  fallen  for  their  country  were 
gathered  together  under  a  stately  sepulchre,  adorned 
with  ten  pillars,  on  which  their  names  were  inscribed 
according  to  their  tribes.  Another  barrow  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Plata^ans  and  the  slaves ;  and  when 
]\Iiltiades  had  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of 
hatred  and  envy,  his  singular  deserts  were  acknow- 
ledged by  a  separate  tomb  on  the  same  ground.  He 
and  the  polemarch  Callimachus  were  alone  distin- 
guished from  the  other  combatants  in  the  Painted 
Porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tutelary  gods  and 
heroes. 

The  monuments,  the  trophies,  the  votive  offerings, 
the  processions,  the  pictures  and  sculptures,  the  songs 
and  the  panegyric  harangues,  that  celebrated  the  vic- 
tory, not  only  proved,  but  in  part  made  its  import- 
ance. They  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  a  deed, 
which  had  first  taught  the  Athenian  people  to  know 
its  own  strength,  by  measuring  it  with  the  power 
which  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world.  The  consciousness  thus  awakened  fixed  its 
character,  its  station,  and  its  destiny :  it  was  the 
spring  of  its  later  great  actions,  and  ambitious  enter- 
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prises.  With  respect  to  these  remote  consequences 
the  absence  of  the  Spartans  was  a  momentous  event. 
They  came  to  iVthens  while  the  field  was  still  strewed 
Avith  the  dead ;  they  had  marched  with  the  speed  of 
men  who  wished  to  repair  a  delay  which  neither  law 
nor  prejudice  could  wholly  justify  even  in  their  own 
eyes ;  yet  their  force  amounted  to  no  more  than  2000 
men :  a  number  so  small,  that  it  lends  some  colour 
to  a  tradition,  which  rests  only  on  the  authority  of 
Plato,  the  slightest  of  all  on  such  points,  that  they 
had  been  occupied  in  suppressing  some  insurrection 
in  Messenia.^  Though  too  late  to  share  the  glory  of 
the  day,  they  desired  to  see  the  field,  and  the  re- 
nowned barbarians,  who  for  the  first  time  had  been 
vanquished  there ;  they  went  to  Marathon,  beheld, 
praised  the  Athenians  for  their  courage,  and  returned 
home. 
Miitiades  The  ucw  Spirit  which  the  victory  infused  into  the 

raros."  conquerors  appeared  almost  immediately  in  an  occur- 
rence which  closed  the  career  of  Miitiades.  The  fear 
of  the  Persians  was  no  sooner  removed  than  he  began 
to  rouse  his  countr3rmen  to  plans  of  aggression  and 
conquest.  He  easily  obtained  from  them  a  fleet  of 
seventy  ships,  which.the}^  placed  at  his  command,  with- 
out even  knowing  toward  what  object  he  would  direct 
the  expedition,  but  satisfied  with  his  assurance  that  it 
would  enrich  them.  He  secretly  designed  to  attack 
the  island  of  Paros,  where  he  had  a  private  enemy, 
who  had  once  injured  his  credit  -with  the  Persians ;  it 
had  afibrded  a  pretext  for  his  revenge,  by  sending  a 
trireme  with  the  armament  under  Datis ;  probably 
most  of  the  other  adjacent  islands  had  been  guilty  of 
the  same  offence;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
ravao'ing  their  fields,  while  he  laid  regular  siege  to 
the  town  of  Paros.  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  among  the  Cyclades ;  Miitiades  de- 

1  De  Leg.  iii.  p.  698. 
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manded  a  heavy  penalty;  the  Parians,  instead  of  chap. 
complying,  kept  strengthening  their  walls,  and  baffled  ^^^- 
all  his  attacks,  tiU  despairing  of  success,  he  is  said  to 
have  descended  to  superstitions  arts,  and  to  have 
received  a  dangerous  hurt  in  his  knee  or  hip,  as  he 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  a  sacred  inclosure.  This 
compelled  him  to  return  mthout  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mises by  which  he  had  induced  the  people  to  fit  out 
the  fleet.  His  enemies  took  advantage  of  the  irrita- 
tion produced  in  the  public  mind  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  Xanthippus  son  of  Ariphron,  the  chief  of 
the  rival  house  of  the  Alcma3onids,  brought  a  capital 
charge  against  him,  for  having  deceived  the  people. 
A  gangrene  had  begun  in  his  injured  limb  ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  his  oAvn  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a 
couch  into  the  court,  where  his  brother  Tisagoras 
pleaded  for  him  before  the  people,  which  sat  at  once 
as  judge  and  as  sovereign.  As  judge  it  condemned 
him;  as  sovereign,  on  the  ground  of  his  services  at 
Marathon  and  Lemnos,  it  commuted  the  capital 
penalty  for  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  As  he  could  not  His  death, 
immediately  raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  sore. 

Such  a  sentence,  passed  under  such  circumstances, 
and  so  harshly  exacted,  by  an  absolute  monarch,  from 
a  victorious  general  to  whom  he  had  owed  the  safety 
or  the  honour  of  his  crown,  would  commonly  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  brand  him  -with  the  reproach  of 
ingratitude ;  and  those  who  are  disposed  to  view  the 
proceedings  of  popular  governments  in  the  worst 
light,  have  not  failed  to  apply  this  name  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Athenian  people  toward  Miltiades. 
Others,  who  have  judged  of  it  more  mildly,  have  con- 
sidered it  only  as  an  ordinary  example  of  popular 
levity,  which  changes  its  favourites  as  hastily  as  it 
adopts  them,  and  is  easily  pursuaded  to  consign  the 
same  man  to  a  dungeon,  whom  but  the  day  before  it 
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CHAP  had  exalted  to  the  skies.  And  certainly  as  in  general 
^^'^'  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  are  not  more  exempt 
from  human  passions  and  frailties,  when  they  act  in 
great  bodies,  than  when  alone,  so  when  we  reflect  on 
the  rash  cupidity  and  blind  credulity  that  mark  the 
beginning  of  tlie  transaction  just  described,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  for  calm  wisdom  or  severe  justice  in 
its  progress  and  its  termination.  So  far  as  Miltiades 
fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  an  adverse  faction  which 
misled  his  judges,  we  may  pity  him  without  finding 
them  guilty  even  of  inconstancy  or  caprice ;  and  we 
may  think  that  they  made  amends  for  the  involuntary 
wrong  they  had  done  him,  by  the  honours  with  which 
they  afterwards  showed  their  sense  of  his  merit.  But 
how  far  they  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude, 
must  depend  on  their  view  of  the  obligation  they  had 
incurred.  Darius  might  well  think  that  the  benefit 
he  had  received  from  HistiiEus,  was  so  great,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  efi*aced  by  any  subsequent  oflfence. 
But  Miltiades  was  not  in  such  a  sense  the  benefactor 
of  the  Athenians :  if  they  conceived  that  nothing  he 
had  done  for  them  ought  to  raise  him  above  the  laws, 
if  they  even  thought  that  his  services  had  been  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  by  the  station  which  enabled  him 
to  perform  them,  and  by  the  glory  he  reaped  from 
them,  they  were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust  ^ ;  and  if 
Miltiades  thought  otherwise,  he  had  not  learnt  to  five 
in  a  free  state. 

'  OiiK  &pa  To7s  iavTovs  a.yad6v  ri  iroiovo'tv  X''P"'  «?X'"'  5  (T^6Spa  ye,  Si  &v5pes 
'Mrivcuoi,  KOI  amBiZoadv  76  koI  ainSiv  KO.Kilvwv  d|i'av  bvns  yap  noWov  TrdvTfS 
&^ioi  TTpoiiKpivov  iKiivovs  avTwv  r]y€i(Tdat.  ten  Se  aiicppoatv  avOpdnois  Koi  irpos 
aArideiav  ^ou\ofji.(vois  (JKOTrilv  noXv  nei^oov  Tt/xr)  Trjs  xoAktjj  fiK6vos  rh  KaXwv  Kaya- 
6wv  avSpci'v  KeKp'iffQai  nrpwrovs.  koX  yap  toi  tSiv  epywv  tuv  r&re  oiiZivhs  <£  &vSpes 
'  Adr)vaioi  airfariprtaav  tavTovs,  ouS'  taTiv  ohZfls  Strrts  &v  fliroi  rrjv  4v  2a\ajuTi/iroi»- 
Haxiav  QifiicrroKXeovs,  dAA'  'ABrivaiuv,  ovSe  tV  MapaOwvi  fj-ixtiv  Vlihridhov,  oAAd 
TT)s  ■k6\(his.     Demosthenes  c.  Aristocr.  p.  686. 
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FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

SALAMIS. 

Preparations  of  Darius. — Accession  of  Xerxes. —  Onomacritus. 
— Artabanus.- — Athos  and  the  Hellespont. —  March  of  Xerxes. 

—  Review  of  the  Persian  Army.  — Nations  which  composed  it. 

—  Persian  Fleet.  —  March  of  Xerxes  through  Thrace.  — 
Preparations  of  the  Greeks.  —  The  Thessalians.  —  The 
Phocians.  —  Boeotia  and  Argos.  —  Themistocles.  — Aris- 
tides.  —  Athenian  Marine.  —  Crete   and   Corcyra.  —  Gelo. 

—  His  Offers  rejected.  —  Arthmius  of  Zelea.  —  The 
Greeks  at  Tempe.  —  At  Artemisium.  —  Movements  of  the 
Persian  Fleet.  —  Storm  at  Sepias.  —  Terror  of  the  Greeks. 

—  Battles  at  Artemisium.  —  Wreck  of  the  Persian  Squa- 
dron at  Cccla.  —  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  —  Combat  at 
Thermopylae.  —  The  Anopcea.  —  The  Spartans  overpow- 
ered. —  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus.  —  Advance  of  Xerxes.  — 
Persians  at  Delphi.  —  Delphic  Oracles.  —  Hesitation  of  the 
Athenians.  —  The  Athenians  quit  their  City.  —  Indecision 
of  the  Greeks.  —  Capture  of  Athens.  —  Mnesiphilus  and 
Themistocles.  —  Advance  of  the  Persian  Fleet.  —  Stratagem 
of  Themistocles.  —  Aristides  at  Salamis.  —  Battle  of  Sala- 
mis.  —  Artemisia.  —  Retreat  of  Xerxes.  —  Device  of  The- 
mistocles. —  Losses  of  the  Pers^ians.  —  Siege  of  Potidcea.  — 
Honours  paid  to  Themistocles.  —  Battle  of  Himera. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  led  by  Datis  and  Arta-     chap. 
phernes,  in  the  invasion  of  Attica,  was  poorly  com-  , 
pensated  by  their  success  against  Eretria ;  the  insult  prepara- 
it  had  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Persian  empire  "°"^  °^ 


was  sufficiently  avenged  by  its  ruin,  and  when  the 
captive  Eretrians  were  brought  to  Darius,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  planting  them  in  a  part  of  his  own  domain, 
in  the  Cissian  village  of  Ardericca.  But  his  anger 
was  doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  the  event  of 
Marathon,  which  did  not  suggest  to  him  any  whole- 
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CHAP,      some  warnino; ;  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it  was, 

XV  .  ... 

■  that  his  power  had  been  defied  with  impunity,  merely 
because  it  had  not  been  fully  exerted.  Now  therefore 
he  resolved  that  the  insolent  people,  which  had  invaded 
his  territories,  violated  the  persons  of  his  messengers, 
and  driven  his  generals  to  a  shameful  flight,  should 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  A  year  had  been 
spent  in  the  preparations  for  the  last  campaign  ;  those 
he  now  set  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale,  and  demanded 
a  longer  time.  Every  nation  that  o^\aied  his  sway 
was  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  new  armament 
much  more  largely  than  before,  and  to  send  the  flower 
of  its  warriors,  such  as  were  fit  to  meet  the  Greeks  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  supply,  accord- 
ing to  its  means,  of  ships  or  horses,  provisions  and 
stores.  For  three  years  all  Asia  was  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual stir  ^ ;  in  the  fourth  Darius  was  distracted  by 
other  cares :  by  a  quarrel  in  his  family,  and  by  an  in- 
surrection in  Egj^pt.  Two  of  his  sons,  Artabazanes, 
the  eldest  born  to  him  in  his  private  station,  and 
Xerxes,  his  first  by  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
whom  he  had  married  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
disputed  the  succession :  the  eldest  grounded  his  claim 
on  the  common  law  of  inheritance,  the  younger  on  his 
descent  from  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Demaratus 
the  exiled  king  of  Sparta  aided  Xerxes  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  suggested  to  him  another  argument  drawn 
from  the  Spartan  rule  of  succession,  by  which  a  son 
born  after  the  accession  of  a  king  was  preferred  to  his 
elder  brother.  Darius  decided  in  his  favour,  and  de- 
clared him  his  heir ;  swayed  perhaps  much  more  by 
the  influence  of  Atossa,  which  was  always  great  with 
him,  than  by  reason  or  usage.  In  the  following  year, 
before  he  had  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted  the  throne 
(b.c.  485). 

•  'ESove'ero,  Her.  vii.  1. 
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Thus  the  Persian  sceptre  passed  from  the  hands  of     chap. 
a  prince  who  had  acquired  it  by  his  boldness  and  .    "^^' 
prudence,  to  one  born  in  the  palace,  the  favourite  son    e.g.  486. 
of  the  favourite  queen,  who  had  been  accustomed  from  ^^^^^'°'^ 

T  '      '     n  iii'i  Xerxes. 

his  infancy  to  regard  the  langdom  as  his  inheritance, 
perhaps  to  think  that  the  blood  of  Cyrus  which 
flowed  in  his  veins  raised  him  above  his  father.  Bred 
up  in  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Persian  court, 
among  slaves  and  women,  a  mark  for  their  flattery 
and  intrigues,  he  had  none  of  the  experience  which 
Darius  had  gained  in  that  period  of  his  life  when 
Syloson's  cloak  was  a  welcome  present.  He  was 
probably  inferior  to  his  father  in  ability ;  but  the 
diflerence  between  them  in  fortune  and  education, 
seems  to  have  left  more  traces  in  their  history,  than 
any  disparity  of  nature.  Ambition  was  not  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  character  of  Xerxes ;  and  had 
he  followed  his  unbiassed  inclination,  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  content  to  turn  the  preparations  of 
Darius  against  the  revolted  Egyptians,  and  have 
abandoned  the  expedition  against  Greece,  to  which 
he  was  not  spurred  by  any  personal  motives.  But  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  were  led  by  various 
passions  and  interests  to  desire  that  he  should  pro- 
secute his  father's  plans  of  conquest  and  revenge.^ 
Mardonius  was  eager  to  renew  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  been  foiled  through  unvoidable  mischance,  not 
through  his  own  incapacity.  He  had  reputation  to 
retrieve,  and  might  look  forward  to  the  possession  of 
a  great  European  satrapy,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  court,  as  would  make  him  almost  an  absolute 
sovereign.  He  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Greeks 
who  had  been  drawn  to  Susa  by  the  report  of  the 

'  Deinon  (ap.  Athen.  xiv.  67.)  related  that  it  was  a  maxim  witli  Xerxes  not  to 
taste  of  anything  which  grew  out  of  his  own  dominions.  One  day  some  dried  figs 
were  served  up  as  part  of  the  royal  desert.  When  he  learnt  that  they  were  the 
growth  of  Attica,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  imported,  until  he  was  able  to  eat 
of  them  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  land.  But  it  is  said  —  the  historian  added  —  that 
it  was  done  on  purpose  to  remind  him  of  the  expedition  arainst  Athene 
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CHAP. 
XV. 


Onomacri- 
tus. 


approaching  invasion  of  their  country,  and  who 
wanted  foreign  aid  to  accomplish  their  designs.  The 
Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuads,  either  because  they 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase 
it  by  becoming  vassals  of  the  Persian  king,  sent  their 
emissaries  to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  ^ 
The  exiled  Pisistratids  had  no  other  chance  for  the 
recovery  of  Athens.  They  had  brought  a  man  named 
Onomacritus  with  them  to  court,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  Greeks  to  practise  an  art,  aftenvard 
very  common,  that  of  forging  prophesies  and  oracles. 
While  their  family  ruled  at  Athens  he  had  been 
detected  in  fabricating  verses,  which  he  had  inter- 
polated in  a  work  ascribed  to  the  ancient  seer  Musaeus, 
and  Hipparchus,  before  his  patron,  had  banished  him 
from  the  city.  But  the  exiles  saw  the  use  they  might 
make  of  his  talents,  and  had  taken  him  into  their 
service.  They  now  recommended  him  to  Xerxes,  as 
a  man  Avho  possessed  a  treasure  of  prophetical  know- 
ledge, and  the  young  king  listened  with  unsuspecting 
confidence  to  the  encouraging  predictions  which  Ono- 
macritus drew  from  his  inexhaustible  stores.  These 
various  engines  at  length  prevailed.  The  imagination 
of  Xerxes  was  inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivalling 
or  surpassing  the  achievements  of  his  glorious  prede- 
cessors, and  of  extending  his  dominion  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. ^  He  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Greece. 
First  however,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he  led 
an  army  against  Egypt,  and  brought  it  again  under 
the  Persian  yoke,  which  was  purposely  made  more 
burdensome  and  galling  than  before.  He  intrusted 
it  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Achasmenes,  and  then 


'  Athenffius,  (xiv.  83.)  supposes  tbat  the  Thessalian  nobles  were  captivated  by  the 
Persian  luxury  and  splendour,  which  were  peculiarly  congenial  to  their  habits. 
'0/xo\oyovPTai  ol  QerraXol  ■noKvreXicrra.TOi  roov  ''E.Wi\vwv  yif^vrtaQai  irepi  re  ras 
eV0TjTas  Kol  T7;y  Siairav  Strep  avrols  cutlov  iyevfTo  koX  rov  Kara,  ttjj  'E^Aa5os 
iTrayayuv  rovs  Tlepaas,  f^rjAceK^ai  rijv  tovtcvv  Tpv(pr)v  kcu  iroKvTiXeiav. 

*  Vrjv  r^v  XlepcriSa  aTrodf^ofj.fv  ra  Aihs  alOipi  b^ovpiovaav.     Her.  vii.  8. 
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returned  to  Persia,  and  bent  all  his  thouo-lits  towards     ^"^p- 

1  ^TT  ^  XV. 

the  West.  .      ^      . 

Only  one  of  his  counsellors,  his  uncle  Artabanus,  Artabanus. 
is  said  to  have  been  ^vise  and  honest  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  divert  him  from  the  enterprise,  and  es- 
pecially to  dissuade  him  from  risking  his  own  person 
in  it.  If  any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  story 
told  by  Herodotus,  about  the  deliberations  held  on 
this  question  in  the  Persian  cabinet,  we  might  suspect 
that  the  influence  and  arts  of  the  Magian  priesthood, 
which  we  find  in  this  reign  rising  in  credit,  had  been 
set  at  work  by  the  adversaries  of  Artabanus,  to  coun- 
teract his  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  nephew, 
and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  his  martial  mood.  The 
vast  preparations  were  continued  with  redoubled 
activity,  to  raise  an  armament  worthy  of  the  presence 
of  the  king.  His  aim  was  not  merely  to  collect  a 
force  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ing and  to  scare  away  all  opposition,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  principally,  to  set  his  whole  enormous  power 
in  magnificent  array,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  sight 
of  it  himself,  and  display  it  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  For  four  years  longer  Asia  was  still  kept  in 
restless  turmoil ;  no  less  time  was  needed  to  provide 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  countless  host  that 
was  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Beside  the 
stores  that  were  to  be  carried  in  the  fleet  which  was 
to  accompany  the  army,  it  was  necessary  that  ma- 
gazines should  be  formed  along  the  whole  line  of 
march  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Greece.  But  in  Athos  and 
addition  to  these  prudent  precautions  two  works  were  p^nt^^"*'^ 
begun,  which  scarcely  served  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  showing  the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxes, 
nnd  proving  that  he  would  suff'er  no  obstacles  to  bar 
his  progress.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  transport 
his  troops  in  ships  over  the  Hellespont ;  but  it  was 
better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  who  was 
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CHAP,  about  to  unite  both  continents  under  his  dominion,  to 
,  '  '  ,  join  them  by  a  bridge  laid  upon  the  subject  channel, 
and  to  march  across  as  along  a  royal  road.  The 
storm  that  had  destroyed  the  fleet  which  accompanied 
Mardonius  in  his  unfortunate  expedition,  had  made 
the  coast  of  Athos  terrible  to  the  Persians.  The 
simplest  mode  of  avoiding  this  formidable  cape,  would 
have  been  to  draw  their  ships  over  the  narrow  low 
neck  that  connects  the  mountain  with  the  main  land. 
But  Xerxes  preferred  to  leave  a  monument  of  his 
greatness  and  of  his  enterprise,  in  a  canal  cut  through 
the  isthmus,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
This  work  employed  a  multitude  of  men  for  three 
years.^  The  construction  of  the  two  bridges  which 
were  thro^vn  across  the  Hellespont,  was  intrusted  to 
the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  When 
these  preparations  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Xerxes 
set  forth  for  Sardis,  where  he  designed  to  spend  the 
following  winter,  and  to  receive  the  reinforcements 
which  he  had  appointed  there  to  join  the  main  army 
(B.C.  481). 

During  his  stay  at  Sardis  the  Phoenician  and  Egyp- 
tian engineers  completed  their  bridges  on  the  Hel- 
lespont ;  but  the  work  was  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  a  violent  storm,  which  broke  it  to  pieces  soon 
after  it  was  finished.  How  far  this  disaster  was 
owing  to  defects  in  its  construction,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  skill  and  foresight, 
does  not  appear.  But  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  angered  by  the  accident,  that  he  put  the  ar- 
chitects to  death.     Such  a  burst  of  passion  Avould  be 

'  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  iii.  p.  145.,  observes  that  Xerxes  tvas  perfecthj  jus- 
tified in  cutting  this  canal,  as  well  from  the  security  which  it  afforded  to  his  fleet, 
as  from  the  facility  of  the  work  and  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  tchich  seems  made 
expressly  to  tempt  such  an  undertaking.  But  he  adds  :  If  there  be  any  difficulty 
arising  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  in  comprehending  how  the  operation 
should  have  required  so  long  a  time  as  three  years,  when  the  king  of  Persia  had  such 
7nultitudes  at  his  disposal,  and  among  them  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  making  of  canals.  See  also  Mr.  Long,  in  the  C^ssical  Museum,  i. 
p.  84. 
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credible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  rendered  doubt-  chap. 
f  ul  by  the  extravagant  fables  that  gained  credit  on  ^  ^^' 
the  subject  among  the  Greeks,  who  in  the  bridging  of 
the  sacred  Hellespont  saw  the  beginning  of  a  long 
career  of  audacious  impiety,  and  gradually  trans- 
formed the  fastenings  Avith  which  the  passage  was 
finally  secured,  into  fetters  and  scourges,  with  which 
the  barbarian  in  his  madness  had  thought  to  chastise 
the  aggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.^  The  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  was  committed  to  other  en- 
giners,  perhaps  to  Greeks ;  but  their  names  have 
not  passed  do^\ll  like  that  of  Mandrocles.  By  their 
art  two  firm  and  broad  causeways  were  made  to 
stretch  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos  to  a  pro- 
jecting point  in  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Chersonesus, 
resting  each  on  a  row  of  ships  which  were  staid  against 
the  strong  current  that  bore  upon  them  from  the 
north,  by  anchors,  and  by  cables  fastened  to  both 
sides  of  the  channel ;  the  length  was  not  far  short  of 
a  mile. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  mighty  armament  b.  c.  48o. 
was  set  in  motion.  Early  in  the  spring  (b.  c.  480)  ^cr^^s"^ 
Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Sardis,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  a  royal  progress.  The  baggage  led  the  way;  it 
was  followed  by  the  first  division  of  the  armed  crowd 
that  had  been  brought  together  from  the  tributary 
nations :  a  motley  throng,  including  many  strange 
varieties  of  complexion,  dress,  and  language,  com- 
manded by  Persian  generals,  but  each  tribe  retaining 
its  national  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  An  in- 
terval was  then  left,  after  which  came  a  thousand 
picked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  spearmen,  whose  lances,  which  they  carried 
with   the  points  turned  downward,  ended  in  knobs 

'  The  origin  of  the  story  is  sufficiently  explained,  as  the  commentators  on  ^schy- 
lus  antl  HertKiotus  have  remarked,  by  the  lines  of  the  poet  Pers.  371.  da-ris'EKAv- 
(nrovTov  Uphv  Sov\oy  i>s  Sfcrj.idiiJ.aiTti'  i^Airtare  axv^ftv  piovra  Bucnropov  poof  i&eoC.  See 
Arrian,  vii.  14. 
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CHAP,  of  gold.  Next  were  led  ten  sacred  horses  of  the 
,  '  ,  Nisasan  breed  in  gorgeous  caparisons,  preceding  the 
chariot  of  the  Persian  Zeus,  drawn  by  eight  white 
horses,  the  driver  following  on  foot.  Then  came  the 
royal  chariot,  also  dra^vn  by  Nisasan  horses,  in  which 
Xerxes  sat  in  state;  but  from  time  to  time  he  ex- 
changed it  for  an  easier  carriage,  which  sheltered  him 
from  the  sun  and  the  changes  of  the  weather.  He 
was  followed  by  two  bands  of  horse  and  foot,  like 
those  which  went  immediately  before  him,  and  by  a 
body  of  10,000  Persian  infantry,  the  flower  of  the 
whole  army,  who  were  called  the  Immortals,  because 
their  number  was  kept  constantly  full.  A  thousand 
of  them  who  occupied  the  outer  ranks  bore  lances 
knobbed  Avith  gold  ;  those  of  the  rest  were  similarly 
ornamented  mth  silver.  They  were  followed  by  an 
equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry.  The  remainder  of 
the  host  brought  up  the  rear. 
Review  of  In  this  ordcr  the  army  reached  Abydos,  and  Xerxes 
the  Persian  from  a  loftv  throuc  survcvcd  the  crowded  shores  and 
bosom  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  image  of  a  sea-fight: 
a  spectacle  which  Herodotus  might  well  think  suf- 
ficient to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human 
sympathy.  The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king 
had  prayed  to  the  rising  sun,  and  had  tried  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Hellespont  itself  by  libations,  and  by 
casting  into  it  o;olden  vessels  and  a  sword.  After  the 
bridges  had  been  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  purified 
mth  incense,  the  Ten  Thousand  Immortals,  crowned 
with  chaplets,  led  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one 
bridge,  the  baggage  by  the  other ;  yet  the  living  tide 
flowed  without  intermission  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  before  the  last  man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king 
himself,  the  tallest  and  most  majestic  person  in  the 
host,  had  arrived  on  the  European  shore.  In  the  great 
plain  of  Doriscus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  an 
attempt  was    made   to  number  the    landforce.      A 


army, 
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space  was  inclosed,  large  enough  to  contain  10,000  chap, 
men  ;  into  this  the  myriads  were  successively  poured  .  ^  '  . 
and  discharged,  till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely 
counted.  They  were  then  drawn  up  according  to 
their  natural  divisions,  and  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot 
along  the  ranks,  while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the 
names,  and  most  likely  the  equipments  of  the  dif- 
ferent races.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  probable  con- 
jecture of  Heerens  ^,  that  this  authentic  document  was 
the  original  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his 
minute  description  of  their  dress  and  weapons. 

We  may  observe  that  the  Persian  fashion,  which  the  Nations 
Persians  themselves  had  borrowed  from  their  old  mas-  posed  it. 
ters  the  Medes,  prevailed  with  a  few  variations  among 
all  the  nations  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Indus.  The 
bow  was  the  principal  weapon.  To  it  Avas  commonly 
added  a  spear  and  a  short  sword  or  dagger ;  the  Sacians 
were  singular  in  the  use  of  the  hatchet.  In  the  defen- 
sive armour  there  was  greater  diversity  among  these 
tribes.  Most  of  them  were  without  shields.  The 
tunic,  scaly  breastplate  and  loose  trowsers,  of  the 
Persians,  who  used  a  peculiar  wicker  buckler^,  were 
contrasted  with  the  cotton  vest  of  the  Indians,  with 
the  shaggy  skins  worn  by  some  mountain  hordes, 
with  the  Arabian  plaid  ^,  and  the  bright  dyes  of  the 
Sarangian  garb.  A  cap  or  turban,  low  or  pointed, 
seems  generally  to  have  supphed  the  place  of  a 
helmet.  The  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  brass  hehnets  of  strange  shape, 
their  linen  corslets,  and  the  wooden  clubs  tipped 
with  steel,  which  they  added  to  the  shield,  spear, 
and  dagger.  With  the  exception  of  the  club,  their 
weapons  were  similar  to  those  of  most  of  the  bar- 

'    Ideen,  1.  1.  p.  137. 

8  The  yeppov:  it  was  perhaps  covered  with  leather,  and  we  should  suspect,  from 
the  descriptions  given  of  its  use,  furnished  with  a  spike  for  fixing  it  upright  in  the 
ground.  A  shield  furnished  with  such  a  spike  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Armoury  of 
the  Tower  of  London. 

^  The  Ceipd.    Those  of  some  Thracian  tribes  were  variegated. 
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CHAP,  barians  of  Western  Asia,  among  whom  the  Lydians 
■^^'  came  nearest  to  the  Greek  fashion,  and  the  Lycians  of 
the  interior  (the  Milyans)  alone  used  the  bow.  No 
Egyptian  troops  are  mentioned ;  perhaps  the  late  re- 
bellion might  seem  to  render  it  unsafe  to  arm  them. 
But  the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  the  negroes  of 
Nubia  —  with  their  bodies  painted  half  white,  half 
vermilion,  and  partly  covered  mth  skins  of  lions  or 
leopards,  their  bows  four  cubits  long,  and  small 
arrows,  in  which  a  sharp  stone  supplied  the  place  ot 
steel,  their  spears  pointed  with  the  horn  of  the  antelope, 
and  their  knotty  clubs  —  were  among  the  most  pro- 
minent figures  in  the  motley  host.  They  met  in  the 
camp  of  Xerxes  mth  another  race,  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Eastern  Ethiopians,  a  dark  but  straight-haired 
people,  neighbours  of  the  Indians,  and  resembling 
them  in  their  armour,  except  that  for  a  helmet  they 
wore  the  skin  of  a  horse's  head,  Avith  the  ears  erect, 
and  the  mane  flowing  down  their  backs.  All  these 
nations,  Herodotus  observes,  were  able  to  furnish 
cavalry ;  but  for  manifest  reasons  a  part  of  them 
only  was  called  upon  to  do  so.  Among  these  he  de- 
scribes a  nomad  people  of  the  Persian  race,  the 
Sagartians,  who  were  no  less  expert  than  the  South 
Americans  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  is  now 
familiar  to  our  ears  under  the  name  of  the  lasso ; 
this  and  a  dagger  were  the  only  weapons  they  brought 
into  the  field.  But  the  mass  of  the  cavalry  was 
swelled  by  the  dromedaries  of  the  Arabians,  and  by 
chariots  from  the  interior  of  Africa  and  from  the  bor- 
ders of  India,  in  which  the  Indians  yoked  not  only 
horses  but  Avild  asses.  All  the  great  divisions  both  of 
horse  and  foot  were  commanded  by  Persian  officers. 

After  this  re\aew  the  king  went  on  board  a  Sidonian 
vessel,  where  a  golden  tent  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
to  inspect  the  fleet,  and  caused  its  divisions  and  num- 
bers to  be  registered.    According  to  the  result  of  this 


Persian 
fleet. 
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inspection  or  calculation,  the  armed  part  ol  tlie  miil-  chap. 
titude  that  followed  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont,  .  '  '  . 
amounted  to  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  eighty  thousand  horse.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  ships  of  war, 
and  besides  the  native  crews,  each  was  manned  with 
thirty  marines,  Persians,  or  Medes,  or  Sacians.  But 
as  they  proceeded  southward  both  the  army  and  the 
fleet  received  an  addition  from  the  inland  tribes,  and 
from  the  seaports  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  which  Herodotus  computes  at 
three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  triremes.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  supposing  that  these  estimates  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  imagination  is  fatigued  in 
attempting  to  conceive  the  train  that  must  have 
followed  such  a  host,  to  minister  to  its  wants  and  its 
luxuries ;  and  Herodotus  himself,  after  having  taken 
the  j^ains  to  reckon  the  prodigious  quantity  of  corn 
that  would  be  required  for  each  day's  consumption  by 
the  men,  despairs  of  approaching  the  additional  sum 
to  be  allowed  for  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  cattle, 
and  the  dogs. 

The  real  military  strength  of  the  armament  was 
almost  lost  among  the  undisciplined  herds  which 
could  only  impede  its  movements  as  well  as  consume 
its  stores.  The  Persians  were  the  core  both  of  the 
land  and  sea  force  :  none  of  the  other  troops  are  said 
to  have  equalled  them  in  discipline  or  in  courage  : 
and  the  four  and  twenty  thousand  men  who  guarded 
the  royal  person  were  the  flower  of  the  whole  nation. 
Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their  glittering  armour,  as 
well  as  from  their  performances,  were  much  better 
fitted  for  show  than  for  action,  and  of  the  rest  we 
hear  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order  and  valour, 
but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they  displayed,  by 
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CHAP,     the  train   of  carriages,  women,  and   servants,   that 
.  followed  them,   and  by  the  provisions  set  apart  for 

their  use.     Though  Xerxes  himself  was  elated  with 
the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  and  the  shores 
of  Doriscus,   it   must   have   filled  the   clear-sighted 
Greeks  who  accompanied  him  with  misgivings  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  enterprise.     The  language  of  Dema- 
ratus,  in  the  conversation  which  Herodotus  supposes 
him    to    have    had   with  Xerxes   after   the   review, 
though   it   was   probably   never    uttered,    expressed 
thoughts  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  the 
Spartan.     Poverty,   he  is  made  to  observe,  was  the 
endowment  which  Greece  had  received  from  nature ; 
but  law  and  reason  had  armed  her  with  instruments, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  inheritance, 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  invasion  even  of 
Xerxes  and  his  host. 
March  of         From  Doriscus  the  army  pursued  its  march  along 
Xerxes        ^lie  coast,  accompauicd  by  the  fleet,  through  a  region 
Thrace.       wliich  had  bccu  already  subdued  in  the  expeditions  of 
Megabazus  and  Mardonius.     As  it  advanced  it  still 
swelled  its  numbers  with  reinforcements   from   the 
Thracian  hordes,  through  which  it  passed.      It  ex- 
perienced no  scarcity  of  provisions:  the  country,  the 
fleet,  and  the  magazines  formed  in  the  to-wms  on  the 
coast,    together   furnished   abimdant   supplies.     The 
principal  cities  in  the  line  of    its   march   had  long 
before  been  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of 
the   kino^,   and   each   celebrated   his   arrival  with   a 
splendid  banquet.     The  division  of  the  army  which 
came  with  him  indeed  was  only  provided  with  its 
daily  fare.     But  for  himself  and  his  train  a  tent  was 
pitched,  a  table  spread  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  loaded  with  luxuries  for  which  earth,  air,  and 
water  had  been  ransacked.    On  the  morning  after  the 
feast,   when   the   royal    guest    moved    onward,    his 
followers   carefully  cleared   away  the   relics  of   the 
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entertainment,  the  tent,  the  vessels,  and  the  furniture,  ^"'^p- 
A  single  meal  of  Xerxes  cost  the  Thasians  four  . 
hundred  talents :  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  yearly 
contributed  by  the  allies  of  Athens  to  maintain  the 
navy  which  destroyed  his  maritime  power.  It  was 
with  good  reason  that  a  citizen  of  Abdera  advised  his 
townsmen  to  offer  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods, 
through  whose  mercy  it  happened  that  Xerxes  was 
used  to  make  only  one  meal  in  the  day.  The  prin- 
cipal inconvenience  that  the  armament  felt,  arose 
from  an  occasional  scarcity  of  water.  Herodotus 
mentions  several  rivers  which  did  not  yield  a  suf- 
ficient supply. 

Among  the  preparations  that  had  been  made  for 
the  campaign  was  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Strymon. 
When  Xerxes  arrived  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  his 
Magian  priests  made  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses,  and 
exerted  their  charms  to  propitiate  the  stream.  But 
on  the  site  of  Amphipolis,  then  called  the  Nine  Ways, 
they  celebrated  a  more  horrid  rite,  suggested  by  the 
name.  For  some  cause,  which  perhaps  they  alone 
understood,  they  thought  fit  to  bury  alive  a  boy  and  a 
maid,  natives  of  the  place,  for  each  of  the  Nine  Ways. 
Herodotus  remarks  that  a  queen  of  Xerxes  afterwards 
offered  fourteen  victims,  children  of  noble  Persians, 
in  the  same  manner  to  an  infernal  deity.  At  Acanthus 
Xerxes  stopped  to  survey  the  wonderful  canal  by 
which  the  fleet  was  saved  from  the  danger  of  doubling 
mount  Athos.  He  found  the  Acanthians  zealous  in 
his  cause,  and  honoured  them  with  peculiar  marks 
of  his  favour.  They  had  probably  reaped  no  little 
gain  from  the  work  which  had  so  long  employed  a 
vast  multitude  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city, 
and  looked  forward  to  permanent  advantages  from  the 
canal  itself.  And  hence  perhaps  it  arose  that  a 
Persian  of  high  birth,  who  had.  superintended  the 
undertaking,  and  who  happened  to  die  while  Xerxes 
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CHAP,     was  staying  with  them,  was  ever  after  honoured  by 

^ ^^"       them  with  sacrifices   as  a   hero.     At  Acanthus   the 

army  for  the  first  time  parted  with  the  fleet,  and  left 
the  coast  to  strike  across  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  to 
Tlierme,  a  small  to'wn  from  which  the  gulf,  afterwards 
called  from  Thessalonica,  then  took  its  name.  Here, 
after  the  naval  armament  had  coasted  the  intervening 
bays,  and  had  strengthened  itself  with  ships  and  men 
drawn  from  the  Chalcidian  ports,  the  two  forces 
again  met.  During  the  stay  of  the  armament  at 
Therme,  Xerxes  indulged  his  curiosity  by  sailing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  viewing  the  remarkable 
defile  through  which  it  issues  from  the  Thessalian 
plains.  He  heard  the  legends  of  the  place,  and  learnt 
the  nature  of  the  land,  and,  it  is  said,  commended  the 
prudence  of  the  Thessalians,  in  averting  the  deluge, 
with  which  he  could  have  overwhelmed  their  fields, 
by  timely  submission. 
I'npnra-  While  Asia  was  agitated  with  the  stir  of  the  Per- 

Greeks.  '  siau  preparations,  Greece  could  not  be  perfectly 
tranquil ;  and  those  states  more  especially  which  had 
most  to  fear  from  a  successful  invasion,  must  have  been 
early  disquieted  by  the  rumour  of  the  great  arma- 
ment which  Darius  had  begun  to  raise  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Yet  the  confidence 
jDroduced  by  the  recent  triumph,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  enemy's  designs,  and  afterward  the  revolt  of  Egypt, 
retarded  the  counsels  of  the  Greeks,  and  prevented 
them  from  making  active  use  of  the  time  which  they 
might  have  employed  in  preparation  for  their  defence. 
At  length  when  the  Egyptian  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  intention  ^vith  which  the  new  king 
was  prosecuting  the  preparations  begun  by  his  father 
was  placed  beyond  doubt,  the  leading  states,  and  those 
which  breathed  the  same  spirit,  felt  the  necessity 
of  providing  against  the  impending  danger.  After 
Xerxes  had  come  do\vn  to  Sardis,  they  sent  spies  to 
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ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours  they  heard  about      chap. 
the  vast  armament  collected  there.     The  spies  were  y        '    , 
detected  at  Sardis,  but  were  dismissed  by  the  king's 
orders,   after  they  had  been  invited  to   inspect   the 
Avhole   strength   of    his   mighty   host,    less    perhaps 
through  either  mercy  or  pride,  than  in  the  hope  that 
the  report  which  they  would  carry  back  might  crush 
the  spirit  of  those  who  sent  them.     The  strength  of 
Greece  lay  in  the  union  of  her  sons.     Without  this 
the  natural  barriers  which  the  land  opposed  to  an 
invader  would  become  useless,   and  no  effectual  re- 
sistance could  be  made  by  arms.     The  most  pressing 
therefore  of  all  concerns  was  to  combine  the  whole 
nation,    by   one    heart   and   one   mind,    against   the 
common  enemy  ;  when  this  was  done  it  only  remained 
to  defend,  with  firmness  and  caution,  the  bulwarks 
which   nature   had  reared  for   its  protection.     But 
as  the  need  was  urgent,  the  difficulty  was  great.  The 
views  and  feelings  of  the  Grecian  states  varied   in 
respect  to  the  threatened  invasion  almost  as  much  as 
their  natural  situations.     Not  that  there  was  any- 
where wanting  in  the  body  of  the  people  a  warm  love 
of  independence,  and  a  strong   aversion  to  foreign 
dominion,  however  mildly  it  might  be  exercised.    But 
this  unanimity  in  many  cases  was  suppressed  either 
by  other  passions  and  interests,  which,  though  they 
could  not  extinguish  the  national  feeling,  counteracted 
it,  or  by  political  relations,  which  tended  to  thwart  the 
public  cause. 

The  Thessalian  house  of  the  Aleuads,  as  we  have  The  xhes- 
seen,  had  urged  Xerxes  to  the  expedition  against  *^^'^"^" 
Greece ;  and  they  had  led  him  to  believe  that  they 
expressed  the  wishes  of  the  whole  Thessalian  people. 
But  in  reality  they  had  only  consulted  their  o^vn 
private  ambition,  and  their  countrymen  perhaps  did 
not  know,  and  certainly  did  not  approve  of  their 
proceeding.  Three  brothers,  sons  of  a  younger  Aleuas. 
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CHAP,  were  at  this  time  the  chiefs  of  the  house.  They  were 
,  ^  •  .  desirous  of  strengthening  their  power  by  the  help  of 
the  Persians,  and,  to  become  undisputed  masters  of 
their  country,  were  willing  to  be  vassals  of  a  foreign 
kins:.  But  the  Thessalians  were  so  far  from  con- 
senting  to  their  treachery,  that  when  Xerxes  was 
about  to  cross  over  into  Europe,  they  had  sent  to  the 
cono-ress  of  the  Greek  states  assembled  at  the  Isthmus, 
to  call  upon  them  for  assistance  in  defending  their 
passes  against  invasion.  At  the  same  time  how- 
ever they  declared  their  o^vn  inability  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  threatened  attack,  and  that  if 
they  were  abandoned  by  their  allies,  they  should  be 
compelled  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  the 
enemy.  Xerxes,  while  he  wintered  at  Sardis,  had 
sent  envoys  to  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water 
from  every  state  except  Athens  and  Sparta ;  and  the 
Thessalians  had  complied,  perhaps  while  they  were 
still  uncertain  about  the  succour  they  might  expect, 
and  without  thinking  themselves  bound  by  this  act 
of  homage,  if  they  should  be  able  to  retract  it  with 
safety.  Their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  tribes 
seated  between  them  and  the  chain  of  Qita,  and  even 
by  the  Locrians,  who  nevertheless  did  not  desert  the 
The  Pho-  cause  of  Grcecc.  The  Phocians,  whose  land  lay  next 
"^"^'  in  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march,   did  not  fear  the 

Persians  so  much  as  they  hated  the  Thessalians.  From 
old  times  enmity  had  prevailed  between  the  two 
neighbours,  and  had  been  inflamed  to  the  most  violent 
rancour  by  events  which  had  occurred  but  a  few  years 
before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  Thessalians 
had  invaded  Phocis  with  an  overpowering  force  ;  but 
the  Phocians  had  surprised  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  vanquished  people  never  for- 
gave this  blow,  and  yielded  to  the  Persians  with  the 
less  reluctance  from  their  eagerness  to  revenge  it; 
while  the  Phocians,  if  the  side  they  took  was  not,  as 
Herodotus  believed,  entirely  determined  by  the  op- 
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posite  choice  of  the  Thessalians,  were  at  least  con-  chap. 
finned  by  it  in  their  zeal  for  the  good  cause.  The  . 
mountaineers  of  Doris  did  not  share  this  feeling  :  they 
were  too  weak  to  think  of  resistance,  and  not  ardent 
enough  to  conceive  the  resolution  of  abandoning 
their  towns.  In  Boeotia  Thebes  was  predominant ;  Ba-otia. 
in  Thebes  itself  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  families.  They  hated  and  feared  Athens  not 
only  as  an  old  rival  of  Thebes,  but  as  the  enemy  of 
their  own  political  power.  On  the  other  hand  Thespise 
and  Platsea  were  united  mth  Attica  by  their  hatred 
and  dread  of  Thebes.  Thus  in  the  states  north  of 
the  Isthmus  selfish  aims  and  angry  passions  in  many 
cases  overcame  all  concern  for  the  public  safety,  and 
the  common  weal ;  and  even  where  the  better  cause 
prevailed,  it  seldom  owed  its  triumph  to  pure  and 
generous  motives. 

Within  the  peninsula  likewise  causes  were  at  work 
to  prevent  it  from  exerting  its  whole  strength.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  indeed  were 
either  allies  of  Sparta,  or  subject  to  her  influence. 
But  two  were  led  to  keep  aloof  chiefly  by  the  jealousy 
and  aversion  they  felt  toward  her.  Her  old  rival 
Argos  was  at  this  time  only  beginning  to  recover  from  Argos. 
a  blow  with  which  Sparta  had  almost  crushed  her 
some  years  before.  The  epoch  of  this  event  is  not 
precisely  marked;  Pausanias^  says  that  it  took  place 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  but  all 
circumstances  agree  in  assigning  it  to  a  much  later 
period  in  his  reign.  Cleomenes  had  been  encouraged 
by  an  answer  from  Delphi  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Argos.  Deterred  by  the  presages  of  the  border 
sacrifice,  from  invading  the  Argive  territory  on  the 
side  of  Arcadia,  he  transported  his  army  across  the 
gulf  to  Nauplia,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Sicyonian 

•  ni.  3.  10.     See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  425. 
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CHAP,     and  JEgmetnn  vessels,  which  he  drew  or  forced  into 
.        '    .   his  service.    In  the  plain  below  Tir}Tis  he  was  met  by 
the  whole  force  of  Argos,  and  during  some  days  the 
two  armies  watched  each  other's  movements,  and  the 
Argives,  for  greater  security,  regulated  their  meals  by 
the  example  of  the  Spartans.  This,  it  is  said,  suggested 
a  stratagem  to  Cleomenes,  by  which  he  threw  them  off 
their  guard,  and  made    a    great   slaughter  of  them. 
The  main   body    of  those   who    escaped    from    the 
carnage,    took   refuge   in   a  neighbouring   inclosure 
sacred   to   the   hero    Argus.     Cleomenes,   fearful   of 
violating  the  hallowed  precincts,  first  attempted  to 
draw  them  into  his  power  by  an  artifice ;  but  when 
this   was   discovered  he  ordered  his  helots  to  heap 
wood  round  the  grove  of  the  sanctuary,  and  set  it 
on    fire.      The    flames    spread    through    the   whole 
consecrated  ground,  and  all  Avithin  perished,     Cleo- 
menes appears   to   have   made  use  of  his  victory  as 
might    have   been    expected,    and   to  have    led  his 
army  against  Argos,  thus   bereft    of  its    defenders. 
But  the  remnant  of  the  citizens,  the  young,  the  old, 
and  especially  the  women,  animated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
strains  of  the    poetess   Telesilla,   made    so    brave   a 
stand,  that  he  was  unable  to  storm  the  town,   and, 
moved  perhaps  by  superstitious  fears,  marched  back 
to    Sparta.      The  Argives   afterward   honoured  the 
genius    and   the    courage    of  Telesilla  by   a   statue, 
which  represented  her  holding  a  helmet  in  her  hand, 
while  her  books  lay  at  her  feet ;   and  an  oracle  re- 
corded by  Herodotus,  though  he   does  not  mention 
the  event,  ascribes   the   deliverance  of  the   city  to 
female  prowess.^     But  Argos  had  lost  six  thousand 
men,  the  flower  and  core  of  its  population :  most  of 
the  hands  that  had  wielded  the  power  of  the   state, 

'  Mueller  Dor.  1.  8.  6.  note  1.  rejects  the  storj-  of  Telesilla,  and  seems  to  think 
that  it  arose  out  of  the  statue,  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  meant  for  an 
Aphrodite  arming  herself.  But  this  explanation  is  omitted  in  the  EngUsh 
translation. 
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as  well  as  guarded  it,  were  gone :  and  its  subjects,     chap. 
who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  all   share   in       ^^■ 
the  government,  now  met  mth  no  opposition  when 
they  claimed   the   rights    of  citizens.     This    forced 
admission    of  the    inhabitants    of    the    surrounding 
district,    as   it   is   described  by  Aristotle,  assumes  a 
more  romantic  form  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus, 
who  relates  that  the  slaves  of   the  Argives  rose  at 
the  death  of  their  masters,  and  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  which  they  kept  in  their  hands  till  the 
next  generation  had  grown  up  and  claimed  the  in- 
heritance of  their  fathers,   when  the  intruders  were 
forced    to    quit    the    city,  and  withdrew  to  Tiryns. 
We  see  in  this  account  clear  traces  of  a  revolution, 
by  which    the    posterity  of   the    old    citizens,  when 
they  became  strong  enough,  dejDrived  the  new  free- 
men of  their  privileges.     While  the  Persian  invasion 
was  impending,  Argos  had  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle 
for  advice  as  to  the  part  she  ought  to  take,    after 
the  recent  stroke  by  which  Cleomenes  had  deprived 
her    of   six   thousand  of  her  citizens.     The  answer 
was  such  as  she  desired,  and  probably  had  dictated : 
it    enjoined    her    to    shield  herself  from  the  danger 
and  remain  quiet.      While  the  remembrance  of  the 
injury  she  had  suffered  was  still  fresh,  it  was  difficult 
for  her  to  distinguish  the  cause  of  Sparta  from  that 
of  Greece ;  and  if,  as  Herodotus  heard  it  commonly 
reported,  Xerxes  sent  emissaries  to  Argos,  they  were 
sure  to  find  the  Argives  well  disposed  to  receive  the 
genealogical  fiction,  which  was  probably  invented  for 
this  occasion,  that  their  hero  Perseus  was  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  race.    At  all  events  the  Persians  would 
not  treat  them  less  like  brothers  than  the  Spartans. 
And  therefore  when  the  confederate  Greeks  called  on 
them  for  aid,  they  eluded  the  application  by  a  demand 
which     they   knew    would    not  be   granted.      TJiei^ 
might  fairly  claim   the  supreme  direction  of  the  ivar, 
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CHAP,     for   Sparta   ought     to    acknowledge    the    pre-eminent 
,  dignity  of  Argos ;  hut  they  would  he  content  with  an 

equal  share  in  the  command ;  yet^  that  Sparta  might 
7iot  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  renew  her 
unjust  aggression^  they  required  that  she  should  con- 
clude a  truce  with  them  for  thirty  years.  The  last 
point  the  Spartans  would  have  conceded,  but  they 
would  not  condescend  to  a  claim  of  a  humbled  rival, 
which  they  would  not  have  admitted  even  if  her 
power  had  been  undiminished ;  and,  to  meet  the  dis- 
simulation of  Argos  as  decency  required,  they  oiFered 
to  give  the  Argive  king  an  equal  voice  with  each  of 
their  own.  This  proposal  was  rejected,  negotiation 
was  broken  off,  and  Argos  remained  a  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  war.  She  could  not  however  force  the 
other  towns  of  Argolis  to  follow  her  example,  and 
even  Mycense  shamed  her  by  the  zeal  she  displayed. 
A  motive  of  a  similar  kind,  but  which  does  not 
afford  so  good  ground  for  excuse,  seems  to  have  kept 
Achasa  likewise  inactive.  After  so  many  ages  the 
Achgeans  had  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  inva- 
sion by  which  they  had  been  expelled  from  their 
original  seats,  now  occupied  by  the  Spartans,  and  had 
not  learnt  to  look  upon  the  Dorians  as  their  brethren, 
even  when  threatened  by  a  barbarian  enemy.  The 
conduct  of  the  Acha^ans  on  this  occasion  is  the  only 
great  stain  that  sullies  the  fair  history  of  that  noble 
people.  Every  lover  of  freedom  must  wish  to  have 
read  their  name  among  the  conquerors  of  Salamis  and 
Plat£ea. 

The  discovery  of  so  much  lukewarmness  and  so 
many  unworthy  feelings  at  such  a  season,  was  dis- 
heartening to  those  who  were  ready  to  stake  every 
thing  for  liberty.  The  two  leading  states  however, 
the  principal  parties  in  the  war,  themselves  prepared 
for  the  last  extremity,  calmly  availed  themselves 
of  all  the  means  at  their  command.     Each  had  many 
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excellent  citizens  ;  and  in  Sparta  the  mid  Cleomenes 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leonidas.  Athens 
possessed  several  great  men,  equal  to  the  great  oc- 
casion ;  but  one  was  noAv  the  soul  of  her  counsels. 
The  chance  which  deprived  her  of  Miltiades  had 
perhaps  been  fortunate,  since  it  made  room  for  a 
man  still  better  suited  to  the  emergency :  for  Themis- 
tocles.  His  father  Neocles  was  a  man  of  high  birth 
after  the  Athenian  standard,  as  connected  vnih  the 
priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedse,  but  his  mother  was 
not  a  citizen,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  not 
even  a  Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  a  man  of  less  aspiring  temper.  The  anec- 
dotes related  of  his  youthful  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness, of  his  earnest  application  to  the  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge,  of  his  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts  which 
already  formed  part  of  an  Athenian  education,  of  his 
profusion  and  his  avarice,  of  the  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  all 
point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular  truth,  the  same 
way:  to  a  soul  early  bent  on  great  objects,  and  formed 
to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incapable  of 
being  diverted  by  trifles,  embarrassed  by  scruples,  or 
deterred  by  difficulties.  The  end  he  aimed  at  was 
not  merely  the  good  of  his  country ;  but  still  less  any 
petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity;  The  purpose  of  his 
life  was  to  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he 
himself  might  move  and  command  in  a  large  sphere. 
The  genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
warranted  this  noble  ambition,  and  it  was  marvel- 
lously suited  to  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty  of  his 
mind,  which  Thucydides  contemplated  with  admira- 
tion, was  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized  everv 
object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  required  by  new  situations,  and  sudden  junc- 
tures, and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences.  Such 
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CHAP,     were  the  abilities  which  at  this  period   were    most 

XV.  . 

,   needed  for  the  service  of  Athens. 
Aristides.  At  the  time  when  Themistocles  was  beginning  to 

rise  into  credit  with  his  fellow  citizens,  another  man 
of  very  different  character  already  possessed  their 
respect  and  confidence.  This  was  Aristides,  son  of 
Lysimachus.  He  was  sprung  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  one  branch  of  which  was  distinguished 
for  its  great  wealth :  Callias,  the  richest  man  in 
Athens,  and  the  hereditary  Torch-bearer  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  \  was  his  cousin  :  his  own  fortune 
either  was  from  the  first,  or  became,  through  neglect 
or  the  disasters  of  the  times,  so  small,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  made  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  Callias,  that  he  sufli'ered  his  kinsman  to  be 
reduced  to  indio;ence.  It  is  at  least  certain  that 
Aristides  left  his  family  dependent  on  the  public 
bounty  at  his  death,  though  the  offices  he  had  filled 
were  those  which  of  all  others  afi'orded  the  amplest 
opportunities  of  enriching  himself  with  perfect  safety. 
The  degree  in  which  this  fact  marks  his  character 
can  only  be  duly  estimated,  when  it  is  considered 
that  such  integrity  was  one  of  the  rarest  virtues, 
both  in  this  and  in  all  subsequent  periods,  at  Athens. 
Though  not  in  itself  admirable  or  heroic,  it  was 
yet  the  index  of  a  quality  which  unfortunately  has 
never  been  common  in  any  age  or  countr}^  Aristides 
appears  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  history 
as  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  not  merely  abstained 
from  wrong,  but  have  loved  right,  truth,  and  equity, 
and  hated  and  resisted  all  things  opposed  to  them, 
ynih  the  steadiness  of  instinct.  He  too,  like  Themis- 
tocles, had  the  welfare  of  Athens  at  heart,  but  shnply 
and  singly,  not  as  an  instrument,  but  as  an  end.  ()n 
this  he  kept  his  eye,  without  looking  to  any  mark 
beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage  that 

'  AaSovxos. 
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lay  on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  chap. 
such  a  mould  should  have  come  into  frequent  conflict 
with  a  statesman  like  Themistocles,  though  their 
immediate  object  was  the  same,  and  though  there  was 
no  great  discordance  between  their  general  views  of 
the  pubhc  interest.  Aristides  knew  no  cause,  but 
that  of  justice,  and  the  common  weal ;  no  party, 
but  its  friends.  Themistocles  had  formed  or  entered 
into  a  union  with  men  who  were  pledged  to  mutual 
protection  and  assistance  ;  and  he  did  not  always  shrink 
from  sacrificing  the  service  of  the  people  to  his  friends 
and  adherents ;  he  connived  at  their  ofl^ences,  seconded 
them  in  their  undertakings,  and  used  their  aid  to 
further  his  views.  In  all  such  cases  a  neutral  and 
independent  man,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  factions, 
and  exposed  and  resisted  corrupt  practices,  wherever 
he  perceived  them,  might  easily  become  a  trouble- 
some adversary.  Characters  like  that  of  Aristides, 
even  when  there  is  nothing  rugged  and  forbidding 
in  their  exterior,  are  seldom  loved ;  and  so  probably 
there  were  many  at  Athens,  who  were  not  only  dis- 
pleased that  one  man  should  be  distinguished  b}'  the 
epithet  of  the  just  ^,  but  were  offended  by  the  vigil- 
ance and  severity  with  which  he  detected  abuses,  and 
guarded  the  public  welfare.  Without  having  in- 
curred accusation  or  reproach,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  any  ambitious  designs,  he  was  sent  by  the 

'  Wachsmuth  1.  2.  p.  66.  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  Aristides 
the  Disinterested.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  negative  epithet  falls 
short  of  his  real  merit,  as  it  does  of  what  his  contemporaries  meant  to  express  by 
the  epithet  AiKaioj.  There  are  only  two  things  related  of  him  which  may  seem 
to  render  his  claim  to  the  title  doubtful :  one,  that  he  resisted  measures  proposed 
by  Themistocles,  though  they  tended  to  promote  the  public  good,  that  they  might 
not  increase  the  influence  of  their  author ;  the  other  that  he  sometimes  sacrificed 
justice  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  (Plut.  Arist.  3.  25.).  But  the  first  of  these 
points  is  perhaps  no  more  than  an  uncertain  inference  from  the  saying  attributed 
to  him  about  his  contests  with  Themistocles,  which,  however  conscientious  the 
part  he  took  in  them,  might  still  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  That  his 
justice  was  limited  by  his  patriotism,  as  Theophrastus  asserted,  is  probable  enough, 
though  there  is  no  clear  example  recorded  ;  but  this  would  rather  be  an  error  in 
principle,  than  a  failure  in  practice. 
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CHAP,  ostracism  into  lionourable  banishment,  as  the  wise 
^  '  ,  Hermotimus  by  the  Ephesians,  because  he  had  no 
equal  in  the  highest  virtue.  There  is  a  pleasing  story 
that  he  assisted  an  illiterate  countryman  in  writing 
his  own  name  on  one  of  the  sherds  that  condemned 
him  (b.  c.  483). 
Athenian  His  rcmoval  left  Themistocles  in  almost  undivided 
possession  of  the  popular  favour.  His  thoughts  had 
long  been  turned  toward  the  struggle  that  was  now 
approaching.  He  had  seen  that  Athens  could  not  re- 
main stationary :  that  she  must  either  cease  to  exist 
as  an  independent  state,  or  else  must  take  up  a  new 
position,  and  rise  to  a  new  rank  in  Greece  :  and  this 
it  was  evident  she  could  only  do  by  cultivating  the 
capacity  she  had  received  from  nature,  of  becoming 
a  great  maritime  power.  Early  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Persian  invasion,  he 
had  dexterously  prevailed  on  the  people  to  take  one 
step  toward  this  end,  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual emolument  for  the  sake  of  a  great  general 
good.  The  silvermines  of  Laurion  were  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  productive  sources  of  the  pubhc 
revenue :  they  were  farmed  in  small  parcels  to  here- 
ditary tenants,  who,  beside  a  sum  paid  for  the  right 
of  working  them,  rendered  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
produce  to  the  state.  This  rent  the  people  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  hke  the  profits  of  a  private  partner- 
ship, by  sharing  it  equally  among  them  ;  it  was  one 
year  unusually  large,  and  would  have  yielded  to  each 
citizen  of  the  poorer  class  a  sum  which  would  have 
been  felt  as  an  important  addition  to  his  ordinary 
income.^  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  forego  this 
advantage,  and  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  enlargement 
of  their  navy.  Yet  it  was  not  by  holding  out  the 
danger  of  a  new  Persian  invasion   that   he   gained 

'  Ten  drachmas  :  according  toBoeckh's  calculation  (  Staats.  i.  c.  20. )  an  Athenian 
at  this  time  might  have  lived  on  100  drachmas  a  year. 
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their  consent,  but  by  appealing  to  tlieir  hatred  and     chap. 

jealousy  of  ^Egina,  which  was  still  at  war  with  them   > , 

and  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  be  able  to  cope  with 
this  formidable  rival,  they  built  a  hundred  new 
galleys,  and  thus  increased  their  naval  force  to  two 
hundred  ships  \  and  it  was  probably  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  persuaded  to  pass  a  decree,  which 
directed  twenty  triremes  to  be  built  every  year.^  The 
conqueror  of  Marathon  is  said  to  have  opposed  this 
augmentation  of  the  marine.  ^  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  jealousy  to  which  his  opposition  is 
attributed,  and  which  we  shaR  find  very  active  in  the 
sequel,  was  awakened  so  soon. 

^^Hiile  Xerxes  was  wintering  at  Sardis,  the  Greek 
states  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  sent 
envoys  to  hold  a  congress  at  the  Isthmus.*  Their 
first  consultations  were  directed  to  cementing  the 
union  of  Greece,  and  to  strengthening  it  with  all  the 
succours  they  could  obtain  from  without.  They 
began  by  mediating  between  Athens  and  ^gina,  and 
induced  them  to  bury,  or  at  least  to  suspend,  their  old 
enmity.  They  sent  envoys,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Argos,  and,  with  no  better  success,  to  Crete.  The  crete  and 
Cretans  raked  up  a  legend  out  of  their  mythical  anti-  ^°^'^''>'^^- 
quity,  about  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Minos  to 
Sicily,  and  that  of  his  subjects  who  sailed  in  search  of 
him,  and  under  cover  of  a  convenient  oracle,  with  a 

'  In  this  way  perhaps  the  statement  of  Herodotus  vii.  1 44.  may  be  reconciled 
with  those  of  Plutarch,  Them.  4.,  Polyaenus  1.  30.  5.,  and  Nepos  Th.  2.,  who 
seem  to  have  confounded  the  ^Eginetans  with  the  Corcyrseans. 

'  Diodorus  xi.  43.  assigns  this  decree  to  a  later  period.  But  see  Boeckh  Stoats. 
ii.  c.  19. 

'  Plut.  Them.  4. 

*  Mueller,  Proleg.  z.  e.  w.  M.  p.  407.  fol.,  has  shown  that  the  assembly  described 
Herod,  vii.  145.  was  held  on  the  Isthmus,  where  it  received  the  envoys  of  the 
Thessalians  (vii.  172.),  and  to  which  the  army  returned  as  to  its  head-quarters 
(c.  173.);  and  that  it  met  in  the  autumn  before  the  invasion  ;  since  the  Thes- 
salians must  then  have  heard  that  it  was  impending,  and  they  sent  to  the  Isthmus 
as  soon  as  they  received  the  news  (c.  172.).  It  appears  indeed  from  vii.  145. 
that  the  congress  was  assembled,  and  had  mediated  between  Athens  and  iEgina, 
and  been  engaged  in  other  proceedings  of  a  like  nature,  before  it  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  king's  arrival  at  Sardis,  which  must  have  reached  it  early. 
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CHAP,  decent  profession  of  regret,  refused  their  aid.^  The 
.  ^  '  ■  Corcyra3ans,  whose  naval  force  was  among  the  most 
powerful  in  Greece,  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
congress  with  assurances  of  their  goodwill,  and 
promised  to  prove  it  by  sending  a  fleet  to  take  part 
in  the  conflict.  They  accordingly  manned  sixty 
ships ;  but,  as  the  event  seemed  to  show,  without  any 
other  intention  than  that  of  providing  themselves 
Avith  a  plea  which  they  might  use  with  the  successful 
party,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war.  Their 
squadron  was  detained,  they  afterwards  alleged,  by 
contrary  winds,  which  prevented  it  from  doubling 
Malea,  and  from  arriving  before  the  hour  of  need  was 
past ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry  it  over  the 
Isthmus.  Perhaps  hostility  to  Corinth  enforced  the 
suggestions  of  their  narrow  prudence. 
Geio.  Other  ^envoys,  among  whom  was  one  from  Sparta 

and  one  from  Athens,  were  also  charged  with  a 
mission  to  Sicily,  where  Gelo  was  now  master  of 
Syracuse.  Gelo  belonged  to  that  class  of  bold,  crafty, 
and  fortunate  usurpers,  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  so  many  examples ;  but  his  elevation  to  the 
tyranny  at  Syracuse  was  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  circumstances.  His  family,  which  sprang 
from  the  isle  of  Telos,  had  been  settled  in  Gela  ever 
since  that  city  was  founded  by  the  Rhodians,  and  one 
of  his  ancestors  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  here- 
ditary hierophant  in  a  mystic  worship,  by  the  address 
with  which  he  had  applied  the  influence  of  religion  to 
compose  the  strife  of  parties  at  Gela.  Gelo  had  early 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Hippocrates,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Oleander  had  succeeded 
him  as  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  afterwards  added  several 
Greek  towns  in  the  east  of  the  island,  as  Avell  as  many 
of  the  barbarian  tribes,  to  his  dominions.     He  had 

'  Yet  Ctesias  c.  26.  speaks  of  Cretan  bowmen  at  Salamis. 
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gained  a  victory  over  the  Syracusans,  which  reduced     chap. 
them  to  such  distress,  that  they  were  forced  to  soHcit       ^^' 
the  good  offices    of  the   Corinthians   and   the    Cor- 
cyra3ans,  who  were  only  able  to  make  their  peace  on 
condition    of  their   ceding   the   town    of   Camarina, 
which  had  been  always  subject  to  them,   to  Hippo- 
crates. In  these  wars  Gelo  had  served  his  master  with 
so  much  zeal  and  ability  that  he  had  been  promoted 
to  the  command  of  all  his  cavalry ;  and  when  Hippo- 
crates had  fallen  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sicels 
of  Hybla,   and  the  people  of  Gela  attempted  to  ex- 
tricate  themselves  from  the  yoke   of   their  tyrant's 
sons,  Gelo  suppressed  the  revolt ;  but  instead  of  re- 
storing the  sovereignty  to  the  heirs  of  his  benefactor, 
he  kept  it  in  his  own  hands  (b.  c.  491).    A  few  years 
after  he   had  thus   made    himself   master   of   Gela, 
chance  threw  a  still  more  important  conquest  in  his 
way.     The  commonalty  of  Syracuse  had  united  with 
the  serfs  ^,  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  their  lords, 
the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  who  occu- 
pied the  best  part    of  the   land    and   engrossed  all 
political  power,   but  were  weakened  by  a  feud  which 
arose  out  of  the  vices  and  passions  of  two  members 
of  their  own  body.^     The   oligarchs  were  expelled, 
and  took  refuge  in  Casmense.     It  seems  probable  that 
both  parties  addressed  themselves  to  Gelo,  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  arbitrator  of  their    differences.     At 
least  we  find  that  the  commonalty  opened  the  gates 
to  him,  though  he  came  to  bring  back  their  adver- 
saries. He  now  acted  over  again  the  same  part  which 
he  had  played  so  successfully  at  Gela,  and  made  him- 
self absolute  lord  of  Syracuse  and  of  both  the  parties 
(b.  c.   485).      Henceforth,    committing  Gela   to  the 
care  of  his  brother  Hiero,  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  on 
increasing  the  strength  of  his  new  capital.     He  razed 

•  The  KiWi'pLoi  or  KtWiKvpioi  (see  Welcker  on  Theognis,  p.  xix.) 
«  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  1.  Plut.  Reip.  praec.  32. 
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CHAP.  Camarina  to  the  ground,  and  transplanted  its  entire 
,  ^^'  population,  and  one  half  of  that  of  Gela,  to  Syracuse. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  refined  stroke  of  policy, 
he  introduced  a  counterpoise  to  the  democratical 
ascendancy  which  these  measures  tended  to  create. 
He  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friend 
of  the  commonalty,  and  the  oligarchs  of  Megara 
made  war  upon  him,  apparently  from  no  other  motive. 
He  laid  siege  to  Megara  and  forced  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  But  when  they  expected  the  most  ri- 
gorous fate,  as  the  sole  authors  of  a  war  to  which  the 
Megarian  commonalty  was  known  to  be  averse,  he 
disappointed  both,  by  admitting  the  nobles  to  the 
privileges  of  Syracusan  citizens,  while  he  consigned 
their  unoiFending  subjects  to  slavery,  and  transpor- 
tation. He  afterwards  treated  the  two  contending 
parties  of  the  Sicilian  Euboea  in  like  mamier.  The 
implacable  animosity  of  the  two  classes  Avhich  he 
thus  brought  together,  and  between  which  he  pro- 
bably observed  a  strict  neutrality,  was  no  doubt 
the  firmest  groundwork  of  his  dominion.  But  he 
seems  to  have  melded  the  power  which  he  had  usurped 
by  means  of  this  long  tissue  of  fraud  and  violence 
Avith  equity  and  mildness.  No  Grecian  state  had  the 
means  of  raising  a  force  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
at  his  command.  The  fame  of  his  greatness  and 
power  had  spread  far  and  "\vide ;  the  value  of  his 
alliance  seems  to  have  been  well  understood,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  slight  cause  would  have  induced  the 
Greeks  to  forego  it.  When  the  envoys  laid  their 
request  before  him,  he  at  first  expostulated  with  them 
on  the  neo-lect  with  which  their  countrvmen  had 
treated  proposals  which  he  himself  had  formerly 
made  to  them  for  an  alliance.  He  had  in  vain 
called  upon  them  for  assistance  against  the  Ca?ihagi- 
nians  and  the  Tuscan  pirates,  2vho  infested  their 
commerce  as  well  as   that  of  the  Sicilians ,  and   the 
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Egestceans^  on   whoni   they   had  to   avenge   the   death     chap. 
of  Doriens.     Yet  he  would  not  now  turn  away  from  . 

their  distress,  but  was  ready  to  succour  them  with  an 
armament  of  two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand 
heavy  armed  foot,  two  thousand  heavy,  and  as  many 
light  horse,  as  many  bowmen,  and  as  many  slingers, 
and  to  furnish  provisions  throughout  the  war  for  the 
lohole  Grecian  army.  The  only  condition  he  tacked 
to  his  offer,  was  that  he  should  be  allowed  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces.  On  hearing  this  proposal  His  offers 
the  Spartan  Syagrus  is  said  to  have  taken  fire,  and  to  ^^^^'^ 
have  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  presumption  of 
a  Sicilian  Greek,  who  aspired  to  a  pre-eminence  which 
exclusively  belonged  to  Sparta:  the  shade  of  Aga- 
memnon would  groan  at  such  disgrace.  His  Athe- 
nian colleague  likewise  declared  that  his  city  would 
resign  the  command  of  the  naval  force  to  no  other 
power  but  the  Spartans.  Gelo  then  calmly  observed, 
that  they  seemed  likely  to  be  better  supplied  with 
generals  than  with  troops,  and  bad  them  tell  the 
Greeks,  that  they  had  lost  the  spring  out  of  their 
year :  such  he  deemed  his  own  succour  to  their  cause. 
If  the  spirit  of  this  conference  has  been  faithfully 
preserved  by  Herodotus,  the  offers  of  Gelo  were 
generous,  and  they  were  rejected  on  grounds  which 
seem  to  savour  of  blind  confidence  and  overweening 
arrogance.  The  envoys  indeed  speak  hastily ;  yet  not 
rashly.  Had  their  resolution  been  the  result  of  the 
maturest  deliberation,  it  could  not  have  been  wiser, 
more  becoming,  or  more  truly  politic.  The  only 
feature  in  the  conversation  Avhich  might  raise  a 
doubt,  is  the  part  attributed  to  the  Athenian :  that  he 
should  have  taken  such  a  tone,  when  the  naval  power 
of  Athens  had  been  so  lately  raised  to  a  bare  equality 
with  jEgina,  though  not  incredible,  is  a  little  surpris- 
ing. But  that  Athens  and  Sparta  should  have  per- 
mitted a  Sicilian  tyrant  to  assume  the  supreme  com- 
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CHAP,  mand  of  their  fleet  and  army,  that  they  should  have 
^^'  confessed  themselves  dependent  on  hmi  for  their 
existence,  even  without  looldng  to  the  remoter  con- 
sequences of  such  a  protectorship,  would  have  been 
no  less  perilous  than  degrading.  Had  they  been 
capable  of  yielding  to  such  a  demand,  had  they  not 
felt  the  pride  which  spurned  at  it,  they  could  scarcely 
have  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  that  called 
for  the  rejected  succour,  or  have  shown  how  well  they 
could  do  without  it. 

The  Sicilian  Greeks  wished  it  to  be  believed  that, 
even  after  his  terms  had  been  refused,  Gelo  would 
still  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by 
the  Carthaginian  invasion,  which  he  repulsed  about  the 
same  time  that  Xerxes  was  driven  out  of  Greece. 
But  this  favourable  supposition  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  conduct  which  he  really  adopted.  Herodotus 
relates  that  he  entrusted  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Cos, 
who  had  freely  resigned  the  tyranny  in  his  own  city, 
and  had  retired  to  Sicily,  with  a  shipload  of  treasure, 
a  speech  of  fair  Avords,  and  an  offer  of  earth  and 
water,  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Xerxes,  if  he  proved 
victorious.  Cadmus  sailed  to  Delphi,  and  there 
watched  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  when  it  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  his  trust  to 
Gelo. 

In  the  meanwhile  Themistocles  was  busied  in  al- 
laying animosity  and  silencing  disputes  among  the 
Grecian  cities.  He  was  seconded  in  this  noble  task 
by  a  man  of  whom  we  should  wish  to  have  known 
more  than  we  do,  an  Arcadian  of  Tegea  named 
Cheileos.  At  the  same  time  he  used  every  expedient 
for  cherishing  the  ardour,  and  bracing  the  energy,  of 
his  fellow-citizens :  for  it  must  have  been  during  this 
period  that  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed  con- 
demning Arthmius  of  Zelea  and  all  his  posterity  to 


Arthmius 
of  Zelea. 
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outlawry.  Arthmius  had  been  employed,  probably  chap. 
with  the  envoys  whom  Xerxes  sent  from  Sardis,  to  .  ^^'  . 
scatter  Persian  gold  and  promises  in  Peloponnesus. 
In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  brazen  j)illar  recorded 
the  offence,  and  the  sentence,  of  this  emissary,  who 
was  shut  out  from  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  any  Athenian  who 
lighted  on  him.  Another  proceeding  of  Themistocles, 
which  can  perhaps  only  be  justified  by  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  of  the  case,  Avas  evidently  dictated 
by  the  same  motive.  He  caused  an  interpreter  who 
accompanied  the  Persian  envoys  to  be  put  to  death 
for  darino'  to  use  the  Greek  tono;ue  to  utter  the  com- 
mands  of  the  barbarian  king.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
assembled  deputies  bound  themselves  in  the  name  of 
the  Greeks  by  an  oath,  to  consecrate  to  the  god  at 
Delphi  a  tenth  of  the  substance  of  every  Grecian  peo- 
ple which,  >vithout  being  compelled  by  necessity,  had 
surrendered  itself  to  the  Persians. 

The  next  care  of  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus,  after 
their  endeavours  to  unite  the  nation  in  the  common 
cause,  was  to  decide  on  their  place  of  defence.  Their 
first  step  was  determined  by  the  call  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the 
treachery  of  the  Aleuads,  were  willing,  if  supported 
by  the  allied  forces,  to  resist  the  invader  on  their 
border.  They  invited  the  deputies  to  send  a  strong  The  Greeks 
body  of  troops  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempe.  It  ^^  '^^^p^- 
seems  not  have  occurred  to  any  one,  that  this  position 
would  be  useless,  and  that  an  expedition  to  Thessaly 
would  answer  no  purpose,  unless  it  was  made  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  enemy  battle  in  the 
Thessalian  plain,  a  field  much  more  favourable  to  the 
invading  army,  than  to  the  weaker  force.  A  body  of 
10,000  men  was  sent,  while  Xerxes  was  preparing  for 
his  passage  at  Abydus,  under  the  command  of  Euae- 
netus,  a  Spartan,  and  of  Themistocles,  to  take  posses- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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CHAP,  sion  of  Tempe.  \Yhile  they  Avere  encamped  there, 
^^'  they  received  a  message  from  Alexander,  now  king 
of  Macedon,  exhorting  them  to  withdraw,  and  not 
to  wait  till  they  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
invading  host.  At  the  same  time  they  discovered 
that  Thessaly  lay  open  to  the  passes  over  the  Cam- 
bunian  range,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be  able  to 
hem  them  in  on  every  side.  They  therefore  took  the 
advice  of  the  Macedonian,  and  marched  back  to  the 
Isthmus. 

The  next  defensible  position  appeared  to  be  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae ;  and  here  it  was  resolved  to 
make  a  stand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Euboean  channel.  Ac- 
cordingly when  news  came  that  the  Persians  were  in 
Pieria,  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  naval  force  set  sail  for  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians 
began  its  march  for  Thermopylae. 
At  Artemi-  The  northern  side  of  Euboea  afforded  a  commodious 
slum,  g^jj(j  advantageous  station :  it  was  a  long  beach  called, 

from  a  temple  at  its  eastern  extremity,  Artemisium, 
capable  of  receiving  the  galleys,  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  draw  them  upon  the  shore,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  open  sea  and  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  and  consequently  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  enemy's  movements  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  south ;  while  on  the  other  hand  its  short  distance 
from  Thermopylae  enabled  the  fleet  to  keep  up  a  quick 
and  easy  communication  with  the  landforce.  Here 
therefore  271  triremes  were  stationed  under  the 
Spartan  admiral  Eurybiades.  A  Spartan  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command,  though  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  only  ten  ships,  by  the  desire  of  the  allies,  who 
refused  to  obey  an  Athenian.  Yet  Athens  manned 
127  ships,  and  also  supplied  the  Chalcidians  with 
twenty   others.      It  may  have  been  principally  the 
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jealousy  of  ^Egina  that  led  to  the  determination  not  chap. 
to  submit  to  Athenian  command.  The  force  she  sent  '  ' 
on  this  occasion,  eighteen  triremes,  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  her  power,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  she 
husbanded  her  navy  under  the  plea  of  protecting  her 
own  shores.  Corinth  contributed  forty  sail,  Megara 
twenty,  and  the  rest  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Dorian  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  though  not 
hostile  to  Athens,  could  not  acknowledge  an  Ionian 
leader  without  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  national 
prejudices. 

While  the  Persian  army  was  waiting  in  Pieria,  till 
a  road  had  been  opened  for  it  through  the  thick  forest 
that  clothed  the  sides  of  the  Cambunian  hills,  or  soon 
after  it  had  crossed  over  into  Thessaly,  a  squadron  of 
ten  fast-sailing  ships  was  detached  from  the  fleet  of 
Therme,  to  obtain  intelligence  about  the  movements 
of  the  Greeks.  OiF  the  island  of  Sciathus  they  fell  in 
with  three  Greek  ships,  which  were  there  stationed 
on  the  look-out,  one  an  Athenian,  the  others  of 
Troezen  and  jEgina.  They  took  to  flight  at  the  sight 
of  the  Persians,  who  pursued  and  captured  the 
Troezenian,  and,  after  a  brave  struggle,  the  ^Eginetan. 
The  \'ictors  selected  the  comeliest  man  they  found 
among  their  Troezenian  prisoners,  and  sacrificed  him 
at  the  prow  of  his  ship  for  an  omen  of  victory ;  this 
fearful  superstition  however  did  not  prevent  them 
from  paying  a  generous  respect  to  the  valour  of 
Pytheas  the  ^Eginetan,  who,  after  his  ship  was  taken, 
fought  till  he  was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  The  Athe- 
nians ran  their  vessel  aground  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus,  and  made  their  way  home  through  Thessaly. 
This  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  an- 
nounced by  fire-signals  from  Sciathus  to  the  Greeks 
at  Artemisium.  The  alarm  it  excited  was  so  great,  Movements 
that  the  admiral  resolved  on  quitting  this  station,  °/^^gJ"" 
and  retiring  to  Chalcis,   where  a  few  ships  might 
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CHAP,     defend  the  Euripus ;   before  he  sailed  away,  he  set 
,   ^^'       watches  on   the  heights   of  Euboea,   to   secure   the 
earliest  intelligence  of  the    hostile   armament.     The 
Persian  squadron,  after  setting  up  a  stone  pillar  to 
mark   a   dangerous   rock   in    the    channel   between 
Sciathus  and  Magnesia,   returned  to  Therme,  with 
the  report  that  the  coast  was  clear..     On  this  infor- 
mation the  whole  fleet  got  under  way,   eleven  days 
after  Xerxes  began  his  march  from  Therme,  and  the 
same  evening  came  to  anchor  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Mag-nesia.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the 
gulf  of  Pagasa}  the  whole  coast  is  rugged,  and  desti- 
tute of  harbours,  and  even  of  good  roadsteads,  but 
more  especially  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  of  Pelion. 
Night  overtook  the  Persians  before  they  could  reach 
the  Pagasaean  gulf;  but  under  the  brow  of  Pelion 
they  found  a  beach,   stretching   from  the   to^vn   of 
Canasthsea   to   the  cape  of   Sepias ;  and   here   they 
resolved  to  wait  for  the  morning.     As  the  low  shore 
was  of  little  extent  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  ships  could  be  drawn  up  on 
the  beach  ;  the  rest  rode  at  anchor,  their  sterns  turned 
storm  at      toward  the  sea,  line  "svithin  line.     The  night  (it  was 
Sepias         ^]^g  middle  of  summer)  was  fair  and  calm :  but  when 
the  dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  a  ripple  and   a 
swell  of  the  sea  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  change. 
As  the  wind  rose  from  the  north-east  those  who  paid 
heed  to  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and  could  find  a 
place  of  shelter,  secured  themselves  from  the  coming 
storm ;  but  on  the  rest  it  burst  with  irresistible  fury. 
The  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchorage,   driven 
against  each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  cliffs.     The 
tempest  raged  with  unabated  violence  for  three  days 
and  nights.     The  commanders  began  to  fear  lest  the 
Thessalians    should   be    encouraged  by  the    general 
confusion  to  fall  upon  them,  and  complete  the  ruin  ; 
and  they   hastily   formed  a  high  fence  out  of  the 
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wrecks  round  the  fleet  that  was  drawn  up  on  the  chap. 
beach.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Magians  were  not  idle  :  ^  '  , 
they  kept  repeating  their  incantations,  and  offering 
sacrifices  to  the  mnd,  and  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids, 
when  they  heard  from  the  lonians  that  the  fatal  coast 
was  sacred  to  these  powers.  At  length  the  storm 
subsided  ;  but  for  many  miles  the  shores  were  strewed 
with  wrecks  and  -with  corpses.  The  ships  of  war 
destroyed  were  reckoned,  on  the  lowest  calcvdation,  at 
400 ;  tlie  lives,  the  transports,  the  stores,  the  treasure 
lost,  were  past  counting.  When  the  sea  grew  calm, 
the  remains  of  the  fleet  doubled  the  southern  head- 
land of  Magnesia  and  put  into  the  gulf  of  Pagasse, 
where  they  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Aphetae  close  at 
its  mouth. 

The  joy  with  which  the  Greeks  observed  the  rising 
and  the  continued  raging  of  the  tempest,  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  fears  which  the  first  approach  of  the 
barbarian  armament  had  excited  in  them.  It  was 
afterward  believed  that  the  event  had  been  signified 
by  oracles,  which  bad  the  Delphians  sacrifice  to  the 
wind,  and  the  Athenians  to  Boreas,  their  kindred  god, 
who  had  carried  off  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  They  now 
gratefully  acknowledged  his  friendly  succour,  and  not 
only  sacrificed  with  earnest  invocations  to  him  and  to 
their  native  heroine,  while  the  storm  lasted,  but  after- 
ward raised  a  temple  to  him  on  the  Ilissus.  The  day 
after  the  gale  got  up,  while  it  was  at  its  height,  the 
scouts  who  had  been  left  to  look  out  for  the  enemy 
came  to  Chalcis  with  such  a  description  of  its  effects, 
that  every  one  believed  the  whole  armada  to  be 
almost  utterly  ruined,  and  after  a  thanksgiving  and  a 
libation  to  Poseidon,  the  fleet  returned  to  its  former 
station  at  Artemisium,  to  complete  the  victory  Avhich 
the  gods  had  begun.  It  arrived  in  time  to  capture 
fifteen  Persian  ships,  which  had  been   detained  at 
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CHAP.      Sepias  after  the  departure  of  the  main  body,  and  as 

'^^'       they  followed  in  search  of  it,  seeing  the  Greeks  off 

Artemisium,  took   them  for  their  friends,  and  only 

discovered  their  error  when  they  had  gone  too  far  to 

retreat. 

The  loss  the  Persians  had  suffered,  though  it  amount- 
ed to  a  number  exceeding  that  of  the  whole  Grecian 
fleet,  was  scarcely  felt  in  their  huge  armament.  When 
from  their  station  at  Aphetaj  they  perceived  the 
slender  force  of  their  adversary,  their  only  concern 
was  to  prevent  him  from  escaping:  they  could  not 
imagine  that  he  would  venture  on  a  contest.  They 
therefore  without  delay  detached  a  squadron  of  200 
sail,  with  orders  to  make  for  the  north,  that  their 
object  might  not  be  suspected,  but  when  they  had 
got  out  to  sea  beyond  Sciathus,  to  bear  away  to  the 
south,  round  the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea,  and 
then  sail  up  the  channel,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
,     the   Greeks.      The  Greeks  on  their  part,  who   had 

Terror  of  ••■ 

the  Greeks,  persuadcd  themselves  that  they  should  scarcely  find 
an  enemy  to  combat,  were  at  first  throAvn  into  con- 
sternation by  the  sight  of  the  force  opposed  to  them, 
and  it  is  said  that  Themistocles  had  great  difiiculty 
in  restraining  them  from  again  turning  their  backs, 
and  seeking  shelter  in  the  Euripus.  Herodotus  even 
relates,  that  having  received  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirty  talents  from  the  Eubceans  (the  particular 
cities  are  not  mentioned),  as  the  price  of  his  en- 
deavours to  detain  the  fleet  at  Artemisium,  he  em- 
ployed a  part  of  the  sum  in  bribing  the  admiral 
Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthian  commander  Adei- 
mantus,  and  thus  induced  them  to  change  their 
resolution.  We  would  willingly  agree  "svith  Plutarch 
in  rejecting  this  story,  as  one  of  the  numberless, 
scandalous  and  groundless  anecdotes  which  Herodotus 
must  have  found  in  circulation,  such  as  commonly 
spring  up  in  abundance,  after  a  period  big  with  great 
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events,  in  minds  that  love  to  trace  them  to  secret  and  chap. 
little  causes.  But  whatever  foundation  it  may  have  ^  '  '  , 
had,  the  Greeks  not  only  staid,  but  soon  recovered 
from  their  first  astonishment,  and  did  not  shrink  from 
looking  the  enemy  in  the  face.  They  had  received 
early  information  of  his  plans  from  a  man  named 
Scyllias,  who  deserted  to  them  from  Aphetse,  and  was 
so  famous  as  a  diver,  that  he  was  commonly  believed 
to  have  traversed  the  whole  intervening  space,  about 
ten  miles,  under  water.  The  news  reached  them  in 
the  morning  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  wait  till  mid- 
night, and  then  sail  to  meet  the  squadron  which  had 
been  sent  round  Euboea.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Persians  did  not  move  from  their  station  at  AphetaB ; 
for  they  feared  lest  they  should  scare  their  puny 
enemy  to  flight :  they  deemed  their  o'svn  ships  supe- 
rior, not  only  in  numbers,  but  as  sailers.  The  Greeks  Battles  at 
were  surprised  at  their  inaction,  and  having  waited 
till  noon  expecting  an  attack,  they  then  resolved  to 
venture  out, '  and  try  their  strength.  The  Persians 
were  astonished  at  their  fool-hardiness,  and  hastened 
to  meet  and  enclose  them.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  them ;  the  Greeks  first  drew  their  line  into  a 
smaller  circle,  with  their  prows  facing  the  surround- 
ing enemy,  and  then  at  the  signal  darted  forward, 
like  rays,  to  pierce  and  break  the  wall  of  ships  that  en- 
compassed them.  The  Persians  were  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  attack,  and  lost  thirty  ships,  but 
the  combat  was  still  undecided,  when  the  approach  of 
night  put  an  end  to  it.  Each  party  returned  to  his 
station,  with  altered  feelings,  the  Persians  perplexed 
and  disheartened,  the  Greeks  with  new  hopes.  They 
had  gained,  not  indeed  a  clear  victory,  but  a  pledge 
of  one  :  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  insight 
into  the  enemy's  weakness.  It  was  with  good  reason 
Pindar  afterward  celebrated  Artemisium  as  the  place 
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ujhere  the  sons  of  Athens  laid  the  shining  (iroundwork 
of  freedom. 

In  the  following  night  another  violent  summer 
storm,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  thunder, 
and  lightning,  terrified  more  than  it  hurt  the  Persians 
at  Aphetae,  where  the  road  was  choked  with  the 
wrecks  and  the  bodies  that  were  drifted  in  from  the 
scene  of  the  action.  But  the  same  storm  overtook 
the  squadron  that  was  sailing  round  Euboea,  with 
perhaps  greater  fury,  and  off  a  part  of  the  coast, 
infamous  in  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Coela 
(the  Hollows).  This  terrible  place  probably  lay  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which,  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  its  ironbound  coast,  contains  only  one 
inlet  where  a  ship  can  find  shelter  in  distress.  On 
these  rocks  the  Persian  squadron  perished.  The 
joyful  tidings  reached  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  received  a  reinforcement 
from  Athens  of  fifty-three  ships,  which,  if  Coela  lay 
as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  passed  by  the  scene 
of  the  wreck,  and  must  have  brought  the  news. 
Thus  strengthened  and  cheered  they  again  sailed  out, 
ready  for  another  trial.  The  Persians  yet  trembling 
under  the  terrors  of  the  past  night  kept  still ;  but  a 
squadron  of  Cilicians,  either  freshly  arrived,  or 
detached  for  some  unknown  purpose  from  the  main 
body,  fell  in  with  them  and  was  destroyed. 

The  next  day  the  Persian  commanders,  indignant 
at  the  resistance  they  had  encountered  from  so  con- 
temptible a  force,  and  fearing  their  master's  anger, 
sailed  up  to  Artemisium  to  begin  the  attack.  As  they 
came  near  they  bent  their  line  into  a  crescent ;  the 
Greeks  as  before  assailed,  pierced  and  broke  it ;  the 
unwieldy  armament  was  thro^vn  into  confusion  and 
shattered  by  its  own  weight.  Yet  the  several  ships 
maintained  an  obstinate  conflict  and  gained  partial 
triunqihs.    The  Egyptian  division  distinguished  itself 
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above  the  rest,  and  captured  five  Greek  ships  ^\dth  all     chap 
their  men.     On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  none  equalled       ^^• 
the  Athenians,  and  among  them  the  foremost  was         '      ' 
Clinias   the   son  of  Alcibiades,    who   commanded  a 
ship  which  he  had  equipped  and  manned  at  his  own 
charge.     On  the  whole,  nearly  as  much  damage  Avas 
done  and  suffered  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
When   the   combatants   were    parted    by   night    or 
weariness,  though  the  Greeks  remained   masters   of 
the  wrecks  and  the  dead,  and  might  therefore  claim 
the  victory,  they  had  bought  it  dearly :  the  Athenians 
found  one  half  of  their  ships  disabled.      It  became 
evident  that  they  could  not  survive   such  another 
victory,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.     Their 
resolution  was  confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  arrival 
of  an   Athenian  who   had  been  stationed   at    Ther- 
mopylae with  a  light  galley,  and  now  came  with  the 
news,  that  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas  was  slain,  and 
all  his  men  killed  or  taken,  and  that  the  Persians 
were  masters  of  the  pass,  which  was  the  key  to  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  and  Attica. 

At  the  time  when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  re-  Leonidas  at 
solved  on  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopyl^,  the  Jyte^™''" 
01}Tnpic  festival  was  near  at  hand,  and  also  one  little 
less  respected  among  many  of  the  Dorian  states, 
especially  at  Sparta,  that  of  the  Carnean  Apollo, 
which  lasted  nine  days.  The  danger  of  Greece  did 
not  seem  so  pressing,  as  to  require  that  these  sacred 
games,  so  intimately  connected  with  so  many  pur- 
poses of  pleasure,  business,  and  religion,  should  be 
suspended,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  send 
forward  a  small  force,  to  bar  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  until  they  should  leave  the  Grecian  world  at 
leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern  Greeks  might 
be  assured  that  notwithstanding  this  delay  Sparta  did 
not  mean  to  abandon  them,  the  little  band  which  was 
to  precede  the  whole  force  of  the  confederates  was 
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CHAP,  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king  Leonidas. 
.  '  "  .  It  was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  attended  by 
a  body  of  helots  whose  numbers  are  not  recorded, 
500  from  Tegea,  and  as  many  from  Mantinea,  120 
from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  and  1000  from  the 
rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed  400,  Phlius  200, 
and  MycenaB  80.  Messengers  were  sent  to  summon 
Phocis  and  the  Locrians,  whose  territory  lay  nearest 
to  the  post  which  was  to  be  maintained,  to  raise  their 
whole  force.  They  loere  reminded  that  the  invader 
VMS  not  a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as  all  human 
greatness,  to  a  fall;  and  they  were  bidden  to  take 
courage,  for  the  sea  was  guarded  by  Athens  and 
JEgina,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and  the  trooj^s 
now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  which  would  speedily  follow.  Hearing 
this  the  Phocians  marched  to  Thermopylae  with  1000 
men,  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus  mth  all  they  could 
muster.  On  his  arrival  in  Boeotia  Leonidas  was 
joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were  zealous  in  the 
cause  ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebes  was  strongly 
suspected :  her  leading  men  were  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  Persians ;  and  Leonidas  probably  believed  that 
he  should  be  counteracting  their  intrigues,  if  he  en- 
gaged the  Thebans  to  take  a  part  in  the  contest.  He 
therefore  called  upon  them  for  assistance,  and  they 
sent  400  men  with  him  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Hero- 
dotus this  was  a  forced  compliance,  which,  if  they 
had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have  refused.  With 
this  army  Leonidas  marched  to  defend  Thermopylae 
ao;ainst  two  millions  of  men. 

It  was  a  prevailing  belief  in  later  ages,  one  perhaps 
that  became  current  immediately  after  his  death,  that 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  he  distinctly  fore- 
saw its  fatal  issue.  And  Herodotus  gives  some 
colour  to  the  opinion,  by  recording  that  he  selected 
his  Spartan  followers  among  those  who  had  sons  to 
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leave  behind  them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that  chap. 
before  his  departure  from  Sparta  he  and  his  little 
band  solemnised  their  own  obsequies  by  funeral 
games  in  the  presence  of  their  parents ;  and  that  it 
was  on  this  occasion  he  spoke  of  them  as  a  small 
number  to  fight,  but  enough  to  die.  One  fact 
destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his  arrival  at  Ther- 
mopylaB  he  did  not  know  of  the  path  over  the 
mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in  the  rear; 
the  only  danger  he  had  before  his  eyes  was  one  which 
could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any  brave 
warrior,  that  of  making  a  stand  for  a  few  days  against 
incessant  attacks,  but  from  small  bodies,  in  a  narrow 
space,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the  ground. 
The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  (Eta  called  Callidromus,  which  towers  above 
it  in  rugged  precipices,  and  the  shore  of  the  Malian 
gulf,  is  four  or  five  miles  in  length  ;  it  is  narrowest 
at  either  end,  where  the  mountain  is  said  once  to 
have  left  room  only  for  a  single  carriage.  But 
between  these  points  the  pass  first  mdens,  and  then 
is  again  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  narrow 
a  space,  by  the  cliffs  of  Callidromus.  At  the  foot  of 
these  rocks  a  hot  sulphureous  spring  gushes  up  in  a 
copious  stream  and  other  slenderer  veins  trickle 
across  the  road.  This  is  the  pass  properly  called 
Thermopyla3.  On  the  side  of  the  sea  it  was  once 
guarded  no  less  securely  than  by  the  cliffs ;  for  it 
runs  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  morass,  which  the  mud, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  vale  of  the 
Spercheius,  is  now  continually  carrying  forward  into 
the  gulf,  while  the  part  next  the  road  gradually 
hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass.  In 
very  early  times  the  Phocians  were  in  possession  of 
Thermopylae,  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thessalians,  had  built  a  wall  across  the 
northern  entrance,  and  had  discharged  the  water  of 
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CHAP,  the  springs  to  hollow  out  a  natural  trench  in  the 
.  road.  They  were  in  safety  behind  this  bulwark  till 
the  Thessalians  discovered  a  path,  which  beginning 
in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent  called  the  Asopus 
descends  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  A\dnds  up 
by  a  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Callidromus, 
and  then  by  a  shorter  and  steeper  track  comes  down 
near  the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  village 
of  Alpeni  once  stood.  After  this  discovery  the  forti- 
fication became  comparatively  useless,  and  was  suf- 
fered to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  wonderful,  and  would 
be  scarcely  credible  if  it  was  not  positively  asserted 
by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus 
determined  to  defend  Thennopylag,  there  was  not  a 
man  among  them  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this 
circuitous  track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to  be 
repaired ;  but  when  Leonidas  arrived,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  from  the 
Anopa3a,  so  the  mountain  path  was  named,  if  it 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians ;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  he  posted  the  Phocians 
by  their  o^vn  desire  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to 
guard  against  a  surprise. 

The  first  sio-ht  of  the  Persian  host  coverino^  the  Tra- 
chinian  plains  is  said  to  have  struck  some  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Leonidas  with  no  less  terror  than  their  brethren 
at  Artemisium  felt  at  the  first  approach  of  the  hostile 
armada :  the  Peloponnesians  would  have  retreated,  and 
have  reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  Isthmus.  But  the  Phocians  and  Locrians,  who 
were  most  interested  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
invader,  were  indignant  at  this  proposal,  and  Leonidas 
prevailed  on  the  other  allies  to  stay,  and  soothed  them 
by  despatching  messengers  to  the  confederate  cities  to 
call  for  speedy  reinforcement.  Xerxes  had  heard  that 
a  handful  of  men  under  the  command  of  a  Spartan 
king  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  his  road ;  but  he 
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imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence  would  have  scared  chap. 
them  away.  He  was  surprised  by  the  report  of  a  horse-  ^^' 
man  whom  he  had  sent  forward  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions, and  who  on  riding  up  perceived  the  Spartans 
before  the  wall,  some  quietly  seated,  combing  their 
flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  could  not  beheve 
Demaratus,  who  assured  him  that  the  Spartans  at  least 
were  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with  him,  and  that  it 
was  their  custom  to  trim  their  hair  on  the  eve  of  a 
combat.^  Four  days  passed  before  he  could  be  convinced  combat  at 
that  his  army  must  do  more  than  show  itself  to  clear  Jy,^™"' 
a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  ordered  a  body  of 
Median  and  Cissian  troops  to  fall  upon  the  rash  and 
insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  them  captive  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  from  which 
lie  could  survey  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  pass,  which 
in  obedience  to  his  commands  his  warriors  endeavoured 
to  force.  But  they  fought  on  ground  where  their  num- 
bers were  of  no  avail,  but  to  increase  their  confusion, 
when  their  attack  was  repulsed:  their  short  spears  could 
not  reach  their  foe,  the  foremost  feU,  the  hinder  ad- 
vanced over  their  bodies  to  the  charge  :  their  repeated 
onsets  broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon  a 
rock.  At  length  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Medians  and 
Cissians,  spent  with  their  efforts,  and  greatly  thinned 
in  their  ranks,  were  recalled  from  the  contest,  which 
the  king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  superior  prowess 
of  his  own  guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  They 
were  led  up  as  to  a  certain  and  easy  victory ;  the  Greeks 
stood  their  ground  as  before  ;  or,  if  ever  they  gave  way 
and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to  face  suddenly 
about,  and  deal  tenfold  destruction  on  their  pursuers. 
Thrice  during  these  fruitless  assaults  the  king  was  seen 
to  start  up  from  his  throne  in  a  transport  of  fear  or 

'  Plut.  Lye.  22.  Strabo,  x.  p.  467.  Kal  rovs  irepl  Afwvidav  KTfvi^u/jLivovs,  St' 
i^rjea-av  (h  tV  iJ-dxv,  KaTa(ppoi'7iefji'at  Aeyovaiv  xnrh  rSiv  Tliptruv,  iv  56  rfi  fxaxil 
davjxaaQ'ivai. 
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CHAP.     rage.    The  combat  lasted  the  whole  day ;  the  slaughter 
^^'       of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost ;  as  to  the  rest  nothing  is 
said.     The  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  with  no 
better  success ;  the  bands  of  the  several  cities  that  made 
up  the  Grecian  army,  except  the  Phocians,  who  were 
employed  as  we  have  seen,  relieved  each  other  at  the 
post  of  honour ;  all  stood  equally  firm,  and  repelled 
the  charge  not  less  vigorously  than  before.     The  con- 
fidence of  Xerxes  was  changed  into  despondence  and 
perplexity. 
The  Ano-         The  sccrct  of  the  Anopaea  could  not  long  remain 
v^^-  concealed  after  it  had  become  valuable.  Many  tongues 

perhaps  would  have  revealed  it ;  two  Greeks,  a  Carystian, 
and  Corydallus  of  Anticyra,  shared  the  reproach  of 
this  foul  treachery ;  but  by  the  general  opinion,  con- 
firmed by  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  Ephialtes, 
a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of  having 
guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path.  Xerxes, 
overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydarnes,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  his  troops  to  follow 
the  traitor.  They  set  out  at  nightfall ;  as  day  was 
beo"inning  to  da"\vn  they  gained  the  brow  of  Calli- 
dromus,  where  the  Phocians  were  posted ;  the  night 
was  still,  and  the  universal  silence  was  first  broken  by 
the  trampling  of  the  invaders,  on  the  leaves  ^dth  which 
the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was  thickly  strewed. 
The  Phocians  started  from  their  couches,  and  ran  to 
their  arms.  The  Persians,  who  had  not  expected  to 
find  an  enemy  on  their  way,  were  equally  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  an  armed  band,  and  feared  lest  they  might 
be  Spartans ;  but  when  Ephialtes  had  informed  them  of 
the  truth,  they  prepared  to  force  a  passage.  They 
showered  their  arrows  on  the  Phocians,  who,  beUeving 
themselves  the  sole  object  of  attack,  retreated  to  the 
highest  peak  of  the  ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
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they  could.     The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to      chap. 
pursue  them,  kept  on  their  way,  and  descended  toward  . 
Alpenus. 

Meanwhile  deserters  had  brought  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  motions  to  the  Grecian  camp  during  the  night, 
and  their  report  was  confirmed  at  daybreak,  by  the 
sentinels  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  heights,  and 
now  came  down  with  the  news,  that  the  barbarians 
were  crossing  the  ridge.     Little  time  was  left  for  de- 
liberation ;  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
prudence  prescribed,  or  honour  permitted.     Leonidas 
did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged,  those  of  his  allies 
who  Avished  to  save  themselves  from  the  impending 
fate  ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared  his 
resolution  of  maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta  had 
assigned  to  them,  to  the  last.  All  withdrew,  except  the 
Thespians  and  the  Thebans.  The  Thespians  remained 
from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his  glory  and  his  death. 
We  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the  Thebans, 
if  the  event  did  not  seem  to  prove,  that  their  stay  was 
the  effect  of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says,  that  Leonidas, 
though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because  their  spirit  shrank 
from  the  danger,  detained  the  Thebans  as  hostages,  be- 
cause he  knew  them  to  be  disaffected  to  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  yet,  as  he  was  himself  certain  of  perishing, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  why,  and  how, 
he  put  this  violence  on  them ;  and  Plutarch,  who  ob- 
serves the  inconsistency  of  the  reason    assigned   by 
Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
credit  of  the  Thebans.  if  he  could  have  denied  that 
they  alone  survived  the  day.    Unless  we  suppose  that 
their  first  choice  was  on  the  side  of  honour,  their  last, 
when  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  pru- 
dence, we  must  give  up  their  conduct,  and  that  of 
Leonidas,  as  an  inscrutable  myster}^     Megistias,  an 
Acarnanian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the 
ancient  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have  read  the  ap- 
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CHAP,  proacliing  fate  of  liis  companions  in  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  before  any  tidings  had  arrived  of  the  danger. 
VVlien  the  presage  was  confirmed,  Leonidas  pressed  him 
to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotus  thinks,  that  the  Spartan 
king  did  not  wish  to  keep  any  who  desired  to  go.  Me- 
gistias,  imitating  the  example  of  the  heroic  prophet 
Theoclus,  who,  after  predicting  the  fall  of  Eira  to  Aris- 
tomenes,  refused  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
would  not  quit  the  side  of  Leonidas  ;  but  he  sent  away 
his  son,  an  only  one,  who  had  accompanied  him,  that 
the  line  of  Melampus  might  not  end  with  him.  Leo- 
nidas would  also,  it  is  said,  have  saved  two  of  his  kins- 
men, by  sending  them  with  letters  and  messages  to 
Sparta ;  but  the  one  said  he  had  come  to  bear  arms, 
not  to  carry  letters,  and  the  other,  that  his  deeds 
would  tell  all  that  Sparta  wished  to  know. 

Before  Hydarnes  began  his  march,  Ephialtes  had 
reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxes  had  accordingly  fixed 
the  hour  when  he  would  attack  the  Greeks  in  front.  It 
was  early  in  the  forenoon  when  the  Ten  Thousand  had 
nearly  finished  their  round,  and  the  preconcerted  onset 
began.  Leonidas,  now  less  careful  to  husband  the  lives 
of  his  men  than  to  make  havock  among  the  barbarians, 
no  longer  confined  himself  as  before  within  the  pass, 
but  leaving  a  guard  at  the  wall  sallied  forth,  and  charged 
the  advancing  enemy.  His  little  band,  reckless  of  every 
thing  but  honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  bloody 
breaches  in  the  ranks  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  to 
an  oriental  custom,  were  driven  on  to  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commanders.  Many  perished  in  the  sea, 
many  Avere  trampled  under  foot  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  them  from  behind ;  yet  the  Spartans  too  were 
thinned,  and  Leonidas  himself  died  early.  The  fight 
was  hottest  over  his  body,  which  was  rescued  after  a 
hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned  the 
enemv.  At  length  when  most  of  their  spears  were 
broken,  nnd  their  sv/ords  blunted  ^y^ih  slaugliter,  word 
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came  that  the  band  of  Hydariies  was  about  to  enter  the     chap. 
pass.    Then  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and  passed  on  ,    ^^' 
to  a  knoll  on  the  other  side,  where  they  took  up  their 
last  stand.  The  Thebans  however  did  not  return  with 
them,  but  threw  down  their  arms,  and  begged  for 
quarter.     This  it  is  said  the  greater  part  obtained ; 
Herodotus  heard  a  story,   about  which  Plutarch   is 
with  good  reason  incredulous,  that  they  were  after- 
ward all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  is  not 
denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of 
the  barbarians.     The  Persians  rushed  forward  unre-  'f^e  spar- 
sisted,   broke  down  the   wall,    and   surrounded   the  powered." 
hillock,  where  the  little  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  armed 
only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  arrows, 
the  javelins,  and  the  stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  them.      Where  they   fell,   they 
were  afterwards  buried ;    their  tomb,  as  Simonides 
sang,  was  an   altar :    a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece 
revered  the  memory  of  her  second  founders.^ 

The  inscription  of  the  monument  raised  over  the 
slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  4000  men  from  Peloponnesus  had 
fought  at  Thermopyl93  mth  300  myriads.  We  ought 
not  to  expect  accuracy  in  these  numbers  :  the  list  in 
Herodotus,  if  the  Locrian  force  is  only  supposed  equal 
to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  6000  men :  the  Phocians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  engaged.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  either  account  with  the  historian's 
statement,  that  the  Grecian  dead  amounted  to  4000, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  helots,  though  not  num- 
bered, formed  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas. 
The  lustre  of  his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by 
their  presence.  He  himself  and  his  Spartans  iio 
doubt  considered  their  persevering  stand  in  the  post 
entrusted  to  them,  not  as  an  act  of  high  and  heroic 
devotion,  but  of  simple  and  indispensable  duty.  Their 

'  'O  5e  (TTiKhs  olKerav  (uliciarav?)  ivBo^lav  'EWdSos  i'lKiTo.    Diodor.  xi.  11. 
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demuj. 


spirit  spoke  in  the  lines  inscribed  upon  their  monument, 
which  bad  the  passenger  tell  their  countrymen,  that 
they  had  fallen  in  obedience  to  their  laws.  How 
their  action  was  viewed  at  Sparta,  may  be  collected 
from  a  story  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
recollection  of  this  memorable  day.  When  the  band 
of  Leonidas  was  nearly  inclosed,  two  Spartans,  Eury- 
tus and  Aristodemus,  were  staying  at  Alpeni,  who 
had  been  forced  to  quit  their  post  by  a  disorder  which 
nearly  deprived  them  of  sight.  When  they  heard 
the  tidings,  the  one  called  for  his  arms,  and  made  his 
helot  guide  him  to  the  place  of  combat,  where  he  was 
left,  and  fell.  But  the  other's  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  saved  his  life.  When  he  returned  to  Sparta,  he 
was  shunned  like  a  pestilence  :  no  man  would  share  the 
fire  of  his  hearth  with  him,  or  speak  to  him :  he  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  the  recreant  Aristodemus. 
A  separate  inscription  recorded  the  generous  loyalty  of 
Megistias.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  20,000 
men ;  among  them  were  several  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himself  for  this  loss,  and  to  reap  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage from  his  victory,  Xerxes  sent  over  to  the  fleet, 
which,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  the  Greeks, 
was  now  stationed  on  the  north  coast  of  Euboea,  and  by 
public  notice  invited  all  who  Avere  curious,  to  see  the 
chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on  the  men  who  had 
dared  to  defy  his  power.  That  he  had  previously 
buried  the  greater  part  of  his  own  dead,  seems  natural 
enough,  and  such  an  artifice,  so  slightly  differing  from 
the  universal  practice  of  both  ancient  and  modern  belli- 
gerents, scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  stratagem.^ 
He  is  said  also  to  have  mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas ; 
and  as  this  was  one  of  the  foremost  he  found  on  a  field 
which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
reject  the  tradition,  because  such  ferocity  was  not  con- 


With  which  it  figures  in  Poljaonus,  vii.  15.  4. 
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sistent  with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians  to      chap, 
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a  gallant  enemy. ^  At  Thermopylae  Xerxes  learnt  a 
lesson  which  he  had  refused  to  receive  from  the  warn- 
ings of  Demaratus ;  and  he  inquired,  with  altered 
spirit,  whether  he  had  to  expect  many  such  obstacles 
in  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  Spartan  told  him  that 
there  were  eight  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  who 
would  all  be  ready  to  do  what  Leonidas  had  done,  and 
that  at  the  Isthmus  he  would  meet  with  a  resistance 
more  powerful  and  obstinate  than  at  Thermopylae. 
But  if,  instead  of  attacking  Peloponnesus  on  this  side, 
where  he  would  find  its  whole  force  collected  to  with- 
stand him,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  fleet  to  seize 
the  island  of  Cythera,  and  to  infest  the  coast  of  Laco- 
nia,  the  confederacy  would  be  distracted,  and  its 
members,  deprived  of  their  head,  and  perhaps  dis- 
united, would  successively  yield  to  his  arms.  The 
plan,  whether  Demaratus  or  Herodotus  was  the  author, 
found  no  supporters  in  the  Persian  council. 

He  had  now  the  key  of  Northern  Greece  in  his  Advance  of 
hands,  and  it  only  remained  to  determine  toward  which 
side  he  should  first  turn  his  arms.  The  Thessalians, 
who  ever  since  his  arrival  in  their  country  had  been 
zealous  in  his  service,  now  resolved  to  make  use  of 
their  influence,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  storm  to 
their  o^vn  advantage.  These  Thessalians,  who  are  men- 
tioned on  this  occasion  by  Herodotus  without  any  more 
precise  description,  were  probably  the  same  nobles  who, 
against  the  wishes  of  their  nation,  had  invited  and 
forwarded  the  invasion.  They  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  either  their  cupidity  or  their  revenge ; 
and  they  sent  to  the  Phocians  to  demand  a  bribe  of 
flfty  talents,  as  the  price  at  which  they  would  consent 
to  avert  the  destruction  which  was  impending  over 
Phocis.     The  Phocians  however  either  did  not  trust 


'  To  cut  off  the  head  and  right  arm  of  slain  rebels  was  a  Persian  usage.  Compare 
Plut.  Artax.  13.,  and  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  733. 
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CHAP,  their  faith,  or  would  not  buy  their  safety  of  a  hated 
"^^"  rivaL  The  Thessalians  then  persuaded  Xerxes  to  cross 
that  part  of  the  QEtasan  chain,  which  separates  the  vale 
of  the  Sperchius  from  the  little  valley  of  Doris.  The 
Dorians  were  spared  as  friends.  Those  of  the  Phocians 
who  had  the  means  of  escaping  took  refuge  on  the  high 
plains  that  lie  under  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassus, 
or  at  Amphissa.  But  on  all  that  remained  in  their 
homes,  on  the  fields,  the  cities,  the  temples  of  the  de- 
voted land,  the  fury  of  the  invader,  directed  and 
stimulated  by  the  malice  of  the  Thessalians,  poured 
undistinguishing  ruin.  Fire  and  sword,  the  cruelty 
and  the  lust  of  irritated  spoilers,  ravaged  the  vale  of 
the  Cephisus  do^^^l  to  the  l^orders  of  Boeotia.  The 
rich  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Ab^  was  sacked  and 
burnt,  and  fourteen  towns  shared  its  fate.  At  Pano- 
peus  Xerxes  divided  his  forces,  or  rather  detached  a 
small  body  round  the  foot  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  with 
orders  to  strip  the  temple  of  its  treasures,  and  lay 
them  at  his  feet.  He  had  learnt  their  value  from  the 
best  authority  at  Sardis.  The  great  army  turned  off 
toward  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cephisus  to  pui'sue  its 
march  through  Boeotia  to  Athens. 

The  Delphians  had  been  warned  of  their  danger, 
and  had  taken  precautions  for  their  own  safety  :  they 
had  shipped  their  families  across  the  sea  to  Achaia, 
and  they  themselves  retired  either  to  Amphissa,  or  to 
the  summits  of  Parnassus,  where  they  housed  in  the 
Corycian  cave.  But  they  had  first  consulted  the  oracle 
about  securing  the  sacred  treasures,  and  asked  whether 
they  should  bury  or  remove  them.  The  god  bad  them 
not  to  touch  his  treasures :  he  icas  able  to  guard  his 
own.  Relying  on  this  assurance  sixty  Delphiafls  re- 
mained in  the  sacred  inclosure,  with  the  prophet,  to 
await  the  invaders.  The  Persians  advanced,  still  burn- 
ing and  wasting  all  the}^  found  on  their  way,  along  the 
road,  called  the  Sacred,  from  tlie  periodical  processions 
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by  which  it  was  hallowed,  which  follows  the  course  of     chap. 

the  Pleistus  through  the  glen  that  separates  Parnassus  , ^^^ , 

from  Mount  Cirphis,  and  then  turns  off  northward 
toward  the  steep  of  Delphi. 

What  consultations  had  been  really  held  by  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  oracle,  what  preparations  may 
have  inspired  them  with  confidence  in  the  midst  of 
their  seeming  helplessness,  what  arts  or  engines  they 
possessed  or  devised  to  meet  this  extraordinary  danger ; 
what  misgivings  and  forebodings  might  spring  up  in 
the  breasts  of  the  barbarians,  when,  at  the  opening  of 
the  defile,  they  saw  the  city  rising  like  a  theatre  before 
them,  crowned  with  the  house  of  the  god,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  western  world,  and  at  its  back  the 
precipices  of  Parnassus,  crag  above  crag,  which  had 
Avitnessed  the  destruction  of  so  many  contemners  of  the 
majesty  of  Apollo  ;  how  the  stillness  of  the  deserted 
streets,  as  they  approached  the  mark  of  their  sacrilegious 
enterprise,  may  have  shaken  their  hearts,  and  put  their 
minds  on  the  stretch  of  dreadful  expectations ;  what 
forms,  conjured  up  at  the  critical  moment,  may  have 
met  their  eye,  what  sounds,  like  the  voice  of  angry 
deities,  may  have  pierced  their  ear,  what  instruments 
of  death,  wielded  by  invisible  hands,  may  have  struck 
the  boldest,  and  have  justified  the  more  timid  in  yield- 
ing to  their  fears  ;  and  whether  any  timely  uproar  of 
the  elements  lent  new  force  to  the  panic  :  —  these  are 
questions  which  history  cannot  answer.  It  must  be 
left  to  the  reader's  imao^ination  to  determine  how  the 
tradition  which  became  current  after  the  event  may  be 
best  reconciled  mth  truth  or  probability.  While  the 
Persians  where  advancing,  the  prophet  Aceratus,  it  is 
said,  saw  the  sacred  arms  which  were  kept  within  the 
sanctuary,  and  which  no  human  hand  might  touch, 
Iving  without ;  he  announced  the  prodigy  to  the  Del- 
phians,  who  had  remained  with  him.  The  barbarians 
had  reached  a  temple  dedicated  to  Athene  of  the  Yesti- 
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biile  \  Avlien  in  the  niiclst  of  thunder  and  hghtnhig  two 
huofc  rocks,  broken  oif  from  the  crao;s  that  overhunor 
the  road,  fell  among  them  and  crushed  many.  At  the 
same  thne  a  war-cry  was  heard  from  within  the  temple 
of  Athene.  They  were  struck  with  terror,  and  the 
Delphians,  seeing  them  turn  their  backs,  rushed  down 
upon  them  and  pursued  them  mth  unresisted  slaugh- 
ter ;  they  fled  without  stopping  till  they  had  passed  the 
borders  of  Boeotia.  The  survivors  related  that,  among 
other  dreadful  sights,  they  had  seen  two  gigantic  war- 
riors foremost  in  the  pursuit,  dealing  death  among  the 
hindmost.  These  the  Delphians  knew  to  be  two  of 
their  native  heroes,  Phylacus  and  Autonous,  and  they 
consecrated  to  each  of  them  a  portion  of  ground  near 
the  place  where  they  first  appeared.  The  fallen  rocks 
were  seen  by  Herodotus  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  of  Athene.  Thus  Delphi  was  delivered,  and 
the  power  of  Apollo  gloriously  proved. 

When  the  Grecian  fleet  finally  quitted  its  station  at 
Artemisium,  the  Athenians  expected  that  on  reaching 
the  Euripus  they  should  hear  of  a  Peloponnesian  army 
encamped  in  Boeotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica.  Find- 
ing however  that  no  friendly  force  had  arrived  to  guard 
their  frontier,  and  learning  that  the  Peloponnesian s 
had  no  intention  of  venturing  beyond  the  Isthmus, 
but  meant  to  fortify  it  with  a  wall,  and  to  reserve  all 
their  efibrts  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula,  they  beg- 
ged their  allies  to  sail  on  with  them  to  Salamis,  that 
they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  w^th 
regard  to  the  approaching  invasion.  ^Miile  the  storm 
was  yet  hanging  over  Greece,  Athens  had  sent  to 
Delphi  for  advice.  Her  messengers,  on  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  sanctuary,  heard  the  prophetess  in  no 
obscure  strains  announce  the  ruin  that  was  impending 


'  Ttjs  npofrjirjs  'Adyivairjs,  Herod,  viii.  37.     According  to  another  reading  (which 
is  confirmed  by  Harpocration  Tlpovoia,  and  Pans.  x.  8.  6.),  rrjs  Upoyo'nis  'A. 
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over    their    city.      Fly^    she  said,    to   the  uttermost     chap. 

ends  of  the  earth ;  for,  from    the    crown  to  the  sole,  y , 

no  part  of  Athens  can  escape  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  barbarian.  It  will  perish,  and  not  alone :  else- 
where too  the  temples  of  the  gods  are  already  bathed  in 
sweat  and  blood,  signs  of  foreseen  destruction.  Begone, 
and  expect  your  doom.  While  the  messengers,  over- 
whehnecl  with  grief  and  dismay,  were  revolving  this 
dreadful  answer  in  their  minds,  they  were  cheered  by 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  Delphi,  named  Timon,  who 
encouraged  them  once  more  to  approach  the  god  with 
the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  if  perchance  they  might 
move  his  compassion  to  a  milder  decree.  They  re- 
turned and  spread  their  olivebranches  before  the 
shrine,  declaring  that  they  would  not  quit  the  sanc- 
tuary till  they  had  obtained  a  more  favourable  answer. 
It  was  given,  but  in  darker  and  more  ambiguous 
words :  Pallas  had  earnestly  struggled,  but  could  not 
propitiate  her  sire  to  spare  her  beloved  city.  It  and 
the  whole  land  were  irrevocably  doomed  to  ruin.  Yet 
had  Zeus  granted  to  the  prayer  of  his  daughter,  that, 
when  all  beside  was  lost,  a  wooden  tvall  shoidd  still 
shelter  her  citizens.  Let  them  not  wait  to  be  trampled 
down  by  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  invader,  but  turn 
their  backs ;  they  might  again  look  him  in  the  face. 
In  seedtime  or  in  harvest  thou,  divine  Salamis,  shalt 
make  women  childless. 

The  verses  in  which  these  mysterious  threats  and  Hesitation 
promises  were  delivered,  were  carefully  recorded,  and  Athenians. 
carried  to  Athens.  Their  import  gave  occasion  to 
various  conjectures.  The  wooden  luall,  which  was  to 
afford  the  only  refuge  in  the  hour  of  danger,  seemed 
best  explained  by  the  fleet,  which,  since  it  had  been 
increased .  according  to  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
might  well  be  deemed  the  surest  bulwark  of  Athens. 
The  young  men,  who  had  begun  to  look  to  the  sea  as 
their  proper  field  of  action  and  enterprise,  embraced 
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CHAP,  this  interpretation  ;  but  the  elder  citizens  thought  it 
, '  ^ ,  incredible,  that  the  goddess  should  abandon  her  an- 
cient citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  the  rival  deity 
with  whom  she  had  anciently  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
oracle  must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns, 
which  once  fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and  that  this, 
if  repaired  and  strengthened  with  the  same  materials, 
would  be  made  an  impregnable  barrier  against  all 
assaults.  Even  those  who  held  the  ships  to  be  the 
wooden  wall  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  use 
which  was  to  be  made  of  them.  Some  thought  that 
they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  deliverance  only 
by  transporting  the  people  to  some  remote  land,  such 
as  the  first  answer  had  bidden  them  to  seek  ;  and  that 
the  oracle,  while  it  appeared  to  predict  the  disaster 
which  Salamis  was  to  witness,  had  in  truth  only 
warned  them  against  making  its  shores  the  scene  of  a 
fatal  conflict  with  an  irresistible  enemy.  The  existence 
of  Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  deliberations. 
The  people  in  their  uncertainty  looked  to  Themis- 
tocles  for  advice. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  he  had  him- 
self prepared  the  crisis  which  he  now  stept  forward  to 
decide.  The  story  of  the  embassy  to  Delphi  is  so 
transparent,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the 
real  springs  of  the  transaction.  Themistocles  could 
not  have  found ,  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  the  co- 
operation of  Timon,  in  a  pious  fraud,  than  Cleomenes 
in  procuring  that  of  Cobon  for  his  base  and  malig- 
nant ends.  His  keen  eye  had  probably  caught  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to  hallow 
the  shores  of  Salamis  ;  and  he  now  reminded  his 
hearers,  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would  not  have  called 
the  island  the  divine,  if  it  was  to  be  afllicted  with 
the  triumph  of  the  barbarians,  and  was  not  rather  to 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.     He  therefore  ex- 
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horted  them,  if  all  other  safeguards  should  fail  them,      chap. 

.  .  .  XV 

to  commit  their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to  i    '    '_. 
their  newly-strengthened  navy.      This  counsel  had 
prevailed. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  this  resolution  was  The  Athe- 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Persian  army  was  in  "heir  cj"'* 
full  march  for  Athens  :  after  the  desolation  of  Phocis 
it  had  passed  peaceably  through  Boeotia,  where  all  the 
cities,  except  Thespia?  and  Plata3a.  had  testified  their 
submissive  spirit,  by  f'eceiving  Macedonian  garrisons. 
Thespige  and  Plata^a  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Athens 
might  expect  soon  to  share  their  fate.  Yet  it  was 
not  without  a  hard  struggle  that  the  people  con- 
sented to  the  decree  which  Themistocles  moved, 
directing  that  the  city  should  be  abandoned  to  the 
charge  of  its  tutelary  goddess,  and  that  the  men, 
after  placing  their  wives  and  children  and  the  aged 
and  infirm  in  security,  should  betake  themselves  to 
their  ships.  According  to  Aristotle  ^  the  council  of 
the  Areopagus  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  man 
the  fleet,  to  advance  eight  drachmas,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  ordinary  pay  for  twenty-four  days,  to  every 
man  who  served.  The  Platgeans,  who  had  fought  on 
board  the  Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium,  had  landed 
in  Boeotia  on  their  passage  through  the  Euripus  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  families,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  rejoining  the  fleet.  There  was  a  story 
that,  when  all  were  ready  to  embark,  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Avhich  ornamented  the  breastplate  of  Pallas 
disappeared  from  her  statue,  and  that  Themistocles 
in  searching  for  it  had  discovered  a  sacred  treasure,  - 
which  enabled  the  Areopagus  to  exercise  its  prudent 
liberality.  It  must  be  supposed  that  nothing  was 
left  for  the  Persians  which  could  be  concealed  or 
carried  away.  Some  sign  was  still  wanting  to  con- 
vince the  wavering  that   the   moment   had   indeed 

'  Plut.  Them.  10. 
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CHAP,  arrived,  when  the  city  could  no  longer  hope  to  be 
y  \'  ,  defended  by  any  ann  human  or  divine.  And  now  the 
priestess  of  Athene  announced,  that  the  sacred  snake, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  invisible  guardian  of  the 
Rock,  and  was  propitiated  by  a  honeycake  laid  out 
for  it  every  month  in  the  temple,  had  quitted  its 
abode  in  the  sanctuary:  the  monthly  offering  lay 
untasted.  This  portent  removed  all  doubts,  except 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  poorest  citizens,  who, 
partly  because  they  wanted  the  means  of  shifting  their 
habitation,  and  partly  because  they  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  some  wonderful  deliverance,  which  the  oracle 
seemed  to  countenance,  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
citadel  with  the  keepers  of  the  temple.  The  rest 
transported  their  families  and  their  movable  property, 
some  to  Salamis,  some  to  JEgina,  some  to  Trcezen, 
where  the  exiles  were  received  with  all  the  kindness 
that  it  became  the  birthplace  of  Theseus  to  show  to 
his  people  in  their  distress.  A  decree  was  passed, 
ordering  that  they  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
children  instructed,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  even 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  of  the  Troezenians  were 
thrown  open  to  their  unrestrained  enjopnent.  The 
fleet  assembled  at  Salamis  was  reinforced  by  a  squad- 
ron, composed  partly  of  additional  ships  furnished  by 
the  same  states  which  had  contributed  their  succours 
at  Artemisium,  and  partly  of  a  small  number  sent 
from  other  quarters.  Among  these  were  four  from 
Naxos,  which  had  besn  intended  by  the  Naxians  for 
the  service  of  the  barbarians  ;  but  Democritus,  who 
commanded  one  of  them,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  his  island,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
neglect  the  orders  they  had  received  at  home,  and  to 
join  the  Greeks.  The  most  remote  cities  of  the  Greek 
continent,  that  took  a  part  in  the  national  cause,  were 
the  Corinthian  colonies  of  Leucas  and  Ambracia.  To 
the  west  of  the  Adriatic  Croton  alone  showed  itself 
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touched  by  the  clanger  of  Greece.  It  sent  one  ship ;  chap. 
though  perhaps  this  merit  belonged  to  the  commander  ^^' 
Phayllus,  who  had  obtained  three  victories  at  the 
Pythian  games,  and  probably  equipped  his  ship  at  his 
own  expense.  The  whole  armament  thus  strengthened, 
with  the  addition  of  two  deserters,  amounted  to  380 
ships.  ^ 

Eurybiades  still  held  the  chief  command.  He  had  indecision 
called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  on  the  position  GreeL. 
in  which  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  await  the 
enemy's  approach.  Almost  all  voices  concurred  in 
the  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  leave  Salamis,  and 
take  up  a  station  nearer  the  Isthmus.  Peloponnesus 
alone  remained  to  be  defended.  If  they  lost  the 
battle  they  would  be  blocked  up  in  Salamis,  unable 
to  escape  or  to  protect  their  cities ;  if  they  fought 
near  the  Isthmus,  should  the  worst  happen,  they  might 
join  the  army  on  shore,  and  renew  the  contest  in 
defence  of  their  homes.  The  interest  of  the  Athe- 
nians indeed  was  evidently  opposed  to  this  course : 
they  could  not  reckon  on  such  an  alternative  ;  for 
they  had  ventured  their  all  upon  the  sea,  and  defeat 
would  to  them  be  irreparable  ruin.  But  though 
their  naval  force  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  their 
allies,  they  had  only  one  vote  in  the  debate.  It  was 
still  undecided,  when  news  came  that  the  Persians 
had  overrun  Attica,  and  that  the  citadel  was  either 
already  in  their  hands,  or  must  speedily  fall.  And 
before  long  the  flames  rising  from  the  Rock  published 
far  and  wide  that  the  oracle  was  completely  fulfilled, 
and  that  every  foot  of  Attic  ground  was  in  the  power 
of  the  barbarians.,  Xerxes  had  pursued  his  march 
without  resistance,  spreading  desolation  as  he  ad- 
vanced over  the  plains  of  Attica,  till  he  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cecropian  hill.  He  found  it  guarded 
by  the  little  remnant  who  had  been  kept  there  almost 

'  See  Appendix  IV. 
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as  much  by  helplessness  and  despair  as  by  their 
forlorn  and  treacherous  hope.  They  had  raised  a 
wooden  wall  round  the  brow  of  the  rock,  filling  up, 
with  a  palisade  of  doors  and  planks,  the  breaches  that 
had  been  made  by  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the  old  Pe- 
lasgian  fortification.  Still  their  courage  was  not  cast 
down,  even  when  they  saw  the  mighty  host  that  sur- 
rounded them,  and  cut  off  all  possibility  of  relief.  They 
would  not  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  Pisistratids, 
who  urged  them  to  save  their  lives  by  a  timely  sur- 
render. The  assailants  who  attempted  to  mount  by 
the  gentler  declivities  of  the  rock  were  crushed  by 
heavy  stones  rolled  down  upon  them  from  above. 
The  hill  of  the  Areopagus  is  separated  from  the 
western  end  of  the  Rock  by  a  narrow  hollow.  From 
this  height  the  besiegers  discharged  their  arrows 
tipped  with  lighted  tow  against  the  opposite  paling. 
The  wooden  wall  was  often  in  flames  ;  no  friendly 
deity  held  an  aagis  before  it.  Still  the  spirit  of  the 
little  garrison  did  not  sink,  though  toil  and  watching 
and  wounds  and  hunger  had  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  death.  Xerxes  and  all  his  host  were  baffled 
and  perplexed. 

At  length,  after  all  attempts  had  failed  on  the  side 
which  seemed  most  open  to  attack,  the  fortress  was 
surprised,  as  so  often  happens,  on  that  which  had 
been  deemed  impregnable.  Toward  the  north  the 
Cecropian  hill  terminates  in  the  precipices  anciently 
called  the  Long  Rocks :  where  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops  were  said  to  have  thrown  themselves  down  in 
the  madness  which  followed  the  indulgence  of  their 
profane  curiosity.  The  Persiaw  army  contained 
numbers  of  mountaineers,  who  could  climb  wherever 
it  was  possible  for  man  to  set  his  foot.  While  the 
besieged  were  busied  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy  at  the  western  wall,  a  few  of  the  barbarians 
scaled  the  northern  rocks,  made  their  way  into  the 
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citadel,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  open  the  gates,  chap. 
Some  of  the  garrison,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  threw  .  '  '  . 
themselves  over  the  precipice ;  others  took  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  But  the  Persians  pur- 
sued them  to  their  last  retreat  and  put  every  one  to 
the  sword.  Then  they  plundered  the  temples,  and 
gave  the  whole  citadel  to  the  flames.  Xerxes  imme- 
diately despatched  a  messenger  to  Susa  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  this  success,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  expedition,  to  Artabanus,  whom  he  had  sent  back 
from  Abydus,  to  be  regent  during  his  absence.  The 
next  day,  after  his  exultation  or  his  anger  had  sub- 
sided, and  some  scruples  perhaps  began  to  disquiet  his 
mind,  he  called  together  the  Athenian  exiles  who 
were  in  his  train,  and  bad  them  go  up  to  the  Rock, 
and  sacrifice  after  their  rites.  They  brought  back 
the  report  of  a  happy  omen  for  Athens.  The  sacred 
olive,  —  the  earliest  gift  of  Pallas,  by  which  in  her 
contest  with  Poseidon  she  had  proved  her  claim  to 
the  land,  and  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  her  foster- 
child  Erechtheus,  by  the  side  of  the  salt  pool  that  had 
gushed  up  under  the  trident  of  her  rival, — had  been 
consumed  with  the  sacred  building.  Those  who  came 
to  Avorship  in  the  wasted  sanctuary  related  that  a 
shoot  had  already  sprung  to  the  height  of  a  cubit, 
from  the  burnt  stump.  ^ 

When  intelligence  of  these  events  was  brought  to  Mnesiphiius 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  the  greater  number  were  JocJs^^™'^ 
struck  with  such  consternation,  that  some  of  the 
commanders  are  said  to  have  left  the  council  and  to 
have  made  preparations  for  immediate  retreat ;  those 
who  remained  came  to  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
Salamis,  and  giving  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isth- 
mus. It  was  night  before  the  council  broke  up. 
Themistocles,  on  his  return  to  his  ship,  related  the 

'  HeroJ.  viii.  55.     Pausanias  (1.  27.  2.)  makes  it  shoot  up  two  cubits  on  the 
same  day. 
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CHAP,  result  of  the  conference  to  his  friend  Mnesiphihis,  a 
^"^^  man  of  congenial  character,  a  little  more  advanced  in 
years,  who  was  commonly  beheved  to  have  had  a 
great  share  in  forming  the  mind  of  Themistocles. 
Mnesiphilus  is  described  as  a  sample  of  the  elder 
school  of  Athenian  statesmen,  such  as  flourished  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Pericles :  a  man  of 
vigorous  practical  understanding,  which  he  applied 
wholly  to  public  business,  taking  no  interest  in  the 
philosophical  speculations  which  were  beginning  to 
eno-ao-e  the  attention  of  many  active  minds,  and  dis- 
daining or  ignorant  of  any  rhetorical  arts  beyond 
what  sufficed  for  expressing  plain  sense  in  clear 
words.  When  he  heard  of  the  determination  which 
had  been  adopted,  he  pointed  out  the  mtal  conse- 
quences that  would  inevitably  result  from  it :  the 
certainty,  that,  when  the  Peloponnesians  found  them- 
selves on  their  own  shore,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  them  together,  and  that  the  public  cause  Avould 
be  sacrificed  to  the  timid  prudence  of  the  several 
cities,  or  of  individuals  intent  on  their  particular 
safety.  He  exhorted  Themistocles  to  make  a  stren- 
uous effort,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  avert  this 
calamity.  Plutarch  is  angry  with  Herodotus  for 
giving  the  credit  of  this  counsel  to  Mnesiphilus.  If 
indeed  it  was  through  his  suggestion  that  Themis- 
tocles first  perceived  the  danger,  he  instead  of  The- 
mistocles would  have  deserved  the  praise  of  having 
saved  Greece  by  his  foresight.  But  assuredly  the  two 
friends  did  nothing  more  than  interchange  their 
thoughts  and  mutually  strengthen  their  former  con- 
viction. Themistocles  hastened  to  Eurybiades,  ex- 
plained to  him  the  real  ground  there  was  for  ap- 
prehension, and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  go  on 
shore  again,  and  call  another  council.  In  this,  before 
the  subject  of  deliberation  had  been  formally  proposed, 
he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  assembly  over  to  his 
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views.  His  principal  adversary  was  the  Corintliian  chap. 
admiral,  Adeimantus,  who  probably  thought  he  had  ,  ^^'  . 
the  strongest  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  own 
city,  if  the  fleet  continued  at  Salamis.  He  is  said  to 
have  rebuked  the  premature  importunity  of  Themis- 
tocles,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  the  public  games, 
those  who  started  before  the  signal  was  given  were 
corrected  with  the  scourge.  But  those  who  lag  behind, 
Avas  the  Athenian's  answer,  do  not  win  the  crown.  In 
the  debate  that  ensued,  Themistocles  could  not  insist 
on  the  grounds  he  had  urged  in  his  interview  with 
Eurybiades,  without  offending  those  whom  he  wished 
to  persuade.  He  dissembled  his  suspicions  of  their 
(constancy,  and  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  the 
advantages  of  the  position  they  then  occupied :  I71 
the  straits  of  Salamis  you  will  be  fighting  as  at  the 
Isthmus  in  defence  of  Peloponnesus,  but  fighting  in 
a  situation  the  most  favourable  to  yourselves,  and 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  victory ;  fighting  also 
ivith  Sala7nis,  and  yEgina,  and  Megara,  behind  you, 
and  untouched ;  while  if  you  withdraw  to  the  Isthmus, 
you  both  abandon  them  to  the  barbarians,  and  fiinq 
away  your  best  chance  of  success.  Adeimantus  still 
vehemently  opposed  his  proposition,  and  is  said  even 
to  have  throAvn  out  an  ungenerous  taunt  against 
Themistocles  and  Athens :  a  man  who  had  no 
country  was  not  entitled  to  a  vote.  Themistocles . 
sternly  repelled  the  insult,  and  then  turning  to  Eury- 
biades, declared  that  the  Athenians  were  resolved,  if 
their  allies  persisted  in  their  design,  not  to  fall  a 
useless  sacrifice,  but  to  take  their  families  and  for- 
tunes on  board,  and  sail  away  to  the  rich  land  of 
Siris  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  a  colony  of  lonians 
had  already  founded  a  flourishing  city.  This  threat 
determined  Eurybiades,  or,  if  he  had  been  before 
convinced,  furnished  him  with  a  decent  plea  for 
changing  his  plan.  His  authority  or  influence  decided 
the  resolution  of  the  council. 


fleet. 
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Six  days  after  the  Greeks  had  left  Artemisium  the 
Persian  fleet  arrived  in  the  Attic  bay  of  Phalerum. 
In  passing  through  the  channel  of  Euboea  it  is  said 
that  the  Persian  admiral  seeing  himself  locked  in  by 
the  land,  which  seemed  to  close  the  Euripus,    sus- 
pected that  his  pilot,  a  Boeotian  named  Salganeus,  had 
purposely  drawn  him  into  a  snare,  and  hastily  put 
him  to  death,  and  that  the  town  of  Salganeus  took 
its  name  from  the  tomb  with  which  the  Persian,  when 
he  had  discovered  his  error,  endeavoured  to  repair  it.^ 
But  the  anecdote  implies  an  ignorance  Avhich    can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  plan  of  circumnavigat- 
ing Eubcea.      Xerxes  went  on  board  one  of  the  ships 
witli  Mardonius,  and  summoned  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  fleet  into  his  presence,  to  deliberate  on  the 
expediency   of  seeking    an   immediate   engagement. 
Among  a  number  of  vassal  princes  who  conducted 
their  squadrons  in  person,  was  a  woman,  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria.     She  alone,  according  to  Herodotus, 
perceived  the  rashness  of   hastening  a   contest,  by 
which  every  thing  might  be  lost,  and  nothing  would 
be  gained,  but  what  might  reasonably  be  looked  for 
without  one,  if  time  were  allowed  for  the  disunion 
and  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,  which  would  inevitably 
take  place  when  the  want  of  provisions  should  have 
driven  them  from  Salamis  to  the  Isthmus.   Artemisia, 
if  these  were  her  views,  thought  like  Mnesipliilus ; 
but  there  was  no  Themistocles  in  the  Persian  council. 
The  king  resolved  on  attacking  the  enemy  without 
delay.     He  attributed  the  checks  his  fleet  had  met 
with  at  Artemisium  to  the  remissness   of   servants 
acting  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  their  master.    In 
the  approaching  conflict  his  presence  would  stimulate 
the  brave,  and  overawe  the  timid.    That  same  day  he 
ordered  the  fleet  to  sail  up  toward  Salamis,  and  to 
form  in  line  of  battle.      But  the  hour  was  so  late, 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403.  and  i.  p.  10.     Compare  Mela,  ii.  7. 
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that  there  was  only  time   to  perform  the  evolution     chap. 
without  advancing  into  the  straits.     It  was  resolved  ,    ^    '    . 
however  that  the  battle  should  take   place   on   the 
morrow. 

The  sight  of  the  Persian  armada,  drawn  up  in 
order  and  ready  for  action,  revived  all  the  alarm 
which  Themistocles  had  just  been  labouring  to  coun- 
teract. The  danger  of  being  defeated  and  blocked 
up  in  Salamis  again  rushed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  overpowered  all  other  thoughts. 
It  seemed  to  them  madness  in  Eurybiades  to  remain 
in  a  position  where  nothing  but  an  almost  miraculous 
victory  could  enable  them  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
army  at  the  Isthmus.  For  now  the  whole  force  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates  was  assembled  there 
under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  brother  of  Leo- 
nidas.  They  too  hoped  little  from  the  fleet,  and 
believed  that  it  rested  with  them  alone  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  invader.  They  had  come  together  in 
haste  after  the  tidings  from  Thermopyl^,  and  had 
made  such  preparations  for  defence  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  permitted.  The  road  along  the  seaside 
over  the  Scironian  rocks  had  been  broken  up,  and 
they  had  raised  a  rude  wall  across  the  Isthmus,  of 
materials  indiscriminately  collected  and  hastily  put 
together  :  stone  and  brick,  and  wood,  and  sand,  with 
which  the  whole  army  had  laboured  night  and  day 
till  the  work  "was  completed.  The  murmurs  of  the 
Peloponnesians  in  the  fleet  grew  louder  every 
moment ;  a  meeting  was  called  in  which  the  voices  of 
the  Athenians,  the  iEginetans,  and  the  Megarians, 
were  drowmed  by  the  rest,  who  exclaimed  against  the 
folly  of  staying  before  a  country  which  was  already 
in  the  enemy's  power.  Themistocles,  seeing  that  stratagem 
arguments  and  remonstrances  were  thrown  aAvay 
upon  men  who  were  blinded  by  their  fears,   turned 

s  thouf 
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his  thoughts  to  a  different  method  of  gaining  his 
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CHAP,  point.  He  resolved  to  save  Athens  in  spite  of  her 
,  ^^'  ,  allies,  and  her  allies  in  spite  of  themselves.  The 
resolution  was  formed,  the  means  contrived,  the  plan 
carried  into  eiFect,  with  the  rapidity  which  the 
juncture  demanded,  and  of  which  he  alone  was 
capable.  While  the  commanders  were  still  bandjdng 
passionate  words,  he  withdrew  from  the  council 
unobserved,  called  to  him  a  slave  named  Sicinnus, 
wdio  had  the  charge  of  his  children,  had  been  brought 
from  the  East,  and  spoke  the  Persian  language.  This 
man  he  instantly  sent  -with  a  message  to  the  Persian 
admiral.  Themdstocles,  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians, so  the  ]nessage  ran,  wishes  ivell  to  the  King, 
and  desires  to  see  his  cause  prevail.  Therefore  he 
has  sent,  without  the  hiowledge  of  the  Greeks,  to 
say  that  they  are  panic-struck,  and  bent  on  flight. 
'  If  you  prevent  their  escape,  you  ensure  a  complete 
and  easy  victory.  Already  divided  among  them- 
selves, they  will  no  sooner  see  themselves  pent  in  by 
your  ships,  than  they  will  begin  to  turn  their  arms 
agai7ist  one  another.  Tidings  so  probable,  and  so 
accordant  with  their  wishes,  found  easy  credence  with 
the  Persian  commanders,  and  they  hastened  to  follow 
the  friendly  advice.  About  midnight  they  silently 
moved  from  Phalerum  to  block  up  the  entrance  of 
each  of  the  narrow  channels  by  which  Salamis  is 
separated,  on  the  east  from  Attica,  on  the  west  from 
the  territory  of  Megara.  One  line  stretched  from 
Cynosura,  the  eastern  promontory  of  the  island,  to 
the  Attic  port  of  ]\Iunychium ;  another  from  Ceos, 
probably  the  western  cape  of  Salamis,  round  the 
mouth  of  the  other  strait.  A  body  of  Persians  was 
also  posted  in  a  little  island  named  Psyttaleia,  situate 
between  Cynosura  and  the  Attic  coast,  to  protect 
their  friends  who  might  suffer  in  the  battle,  and  to  do 
all  the  mischief  they  could  to  the  enemies  who  might 
be  driven  on  the  shore. 
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These  movements  were  so  promptly  executed  that  chap. 
the  island  was  completely  inclosed,  while  the  debate 
was  still  continuing  in  the  council  of  the  Greeks. 
Themistocles  had  returned,  and  probably  had  done 
all  he  could  to  prolong  the  discussion.  At  length  he 
was  called  out  of  the  room  to  speak  with  a  stranger 
at  the  door.  It  was  Aristides.  This  was  the  third 
year  of  his  exile,  and  the  sentence  which  banished 
him  appears  to  have  been  still  in  force.  Plutarch 
indeed  relates  that  it  had  been  repealed  by  a  formal 
decree,  proposed  by  Themistocles  himself,  when 
Xerxes  was  on  his  march.  But  this  statement  is 
not  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  and  can  scarcely  be 
reconciled  with  his  narrative.^  If  Aristides  had 
been  legally  restored  to  his  country,  he  would  have 
been  present  on  this  occasion  at  Salamis.  We  can 
more  readily  believe  Plutarch,  when  he  says  that  the 
exile  had  been  actively  employed  in  arming  the 
Greeks  for  the  national  cause.  He  now  came  over 
from  Jj^gina,  perhaps  to  offer  his  services  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  approaching  conflict.  With  diffi- 
culty he  made  his  way  under  cover  of  the  night 
through  the  Persian  fleet.  Themistocles,  he  said, 
let  us  still  he  rivals ;  hut  let  our  strife  be,  ichich 
can  best  serve  our  country.  I  come  to  say,  that 
you  are  wasting  loords  in  debating  whether  you 
shall  sail  away  from  Salamis.  We  are  encircled, 
and  can  only  escape  by  cutting  a  passage  through 
the  enemfs  fleet.  Themistocles  made  no  secret  of 
his  artifice,  and  introduced  Aristides  into  the  council- 
room  to  report  its  success.  While  the  assembly  was 
engaged  in  a  fresh  dispute  on  this  unwelcome  iiitel- 

'  I  must  now  entertain  some  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  since 
I  find  Welcker,  in  an  essay  on  the  Persae  of  ^■Eschyliis  (i?/;ein.  Mus.  v.  p.  209, 
n.  13),  observing — How  Clinton  {01.  74.  2.),  referring  to  Herodotus  (viii.  79.), 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  PerscB  of  JEschylns,  can  conjecture  that  Aristides  had 
not  yet  been  recalled  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  is  hard  to  comprehend. 
Yet  I  must  own  that  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Persa;  that  appears  to  me  decisive 
on  this  point. 


XV 
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CHAP,  ligence,  which  the  greater  part  refused  to  believe,  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  Tenian  ship,  which  came  over 
from  the  enemy,  and  placed  the  truth  beyond  doubt. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  brace  every  nerve  for 
the  battle,  which  the  return  of  day  would  ine^^tably 
bring  on. 

When  morning  came,  the  Persian  fleet  was  seen 
covering  the  sea  between  Psyttaleia  and  the  mouth  of 
the  channel,  and  the  army  lining  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Eleusis.  On  one  of  the  heights  of  mount 
^ofaleos,  the  last  limb  of  the  lono;  rang-e  of  hills  that 
branching  out  from  Citha3ron  stretches  to  the  coast 
fronting  the  eastern  side  of  Salamis,  a  lofty  throne 
was  raised  for  Xerxes,  from  which  he  could  view  the 
fight,  quicken  the  tardy,  and  goad  on  the  backward 
by  the  terror  of  his  presence,  and  dispense  instant 
punishments  or  rewards,  as  justice  might  demand. 
By  his  side  were  his  scribes,  to  register  the  names  of 
those  who  caught  the  king's  attention  by  any  signal 
exploit.  The  Greeks  had  different  motives  to  animate 
them,  and  a  different  presence  to  cheer  them.  Before 
they  embarked,  Themistocles  addressed  them  in  a 
speech,  the  substance  of  which,  as  Herodotus  reports 
it,  was  simply  to  set  before  them  on  the  one  side  all 
that  was  best,  on  the  other  all  that  was  worst,  in  the 
nature  and  the  condition  of  man,  and  to  exhort  them 
to  choose  and  hold  fast  the  good.  He  might  truly 
say  that  on  the  issue  of  that  struggle  depended  all 
that  was  noble  in  the  Greek  character,  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Grecian  life :  that  no  advantage  which 
distinguished  the  Greek  from  the  barbarian,  neither 
virtue  and  honour,  nor  prosperity  and  happiness, 
could  long  survive  their  independence.  As  they  were 
about  to  take  their  stations  a  vessel  arrived  from 
iEo-ina,  which  had  been  sent  tlie  day  before,  when  the 
resolution  of  defending  Salamis  was  adopted,  to 
implore  the  assistance   of  ^Eacus  and  his  line,   the 
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tutelary  heroes   of  ^gina.^      They  were    solemnly     chap. 
evoked  from  their  sanctuary,  to  come  and  take  part  . 

in  the  battle  ;  similar  rites  had  already  been  per- 
formed to  secure  the  presence  and  the  aid  of  those 
^acids,  who  had  once  reigned  and  were  especially 
worshipped  in  Salamis  itself.  The  tradition  of 
^gina  was  that  the  ship  sent  on  the  sacred  embassy 
was  the  same  which  began  the  combat ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  heroes  were  seen  during  the  day,  in 
the  form  of  armed  warriors,  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
shield  the  Grecian  galleys. 

The  Greeks  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Persians  in  Battle  of 
the  straits,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  are  no  more  ^^^3'"'*- 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  As  the  Persians  ap- 
proached, the  Greeks  backed  their  galleys,  probably 
till  they  saw  the  enemy  closely  pent  in  the  brief  space 
which  permitted  only  a  small  part  of  his  force,  more 
than  triple  their  own  numbers,  to  be  brought  into 
action  together.  Then  the  ship  of  the  ^Eacids,  or,  as 
was  more  generally  believed,  an  Athenian,  commanded 
by  Ameinias,  darted  forward,  and  struck  one  of  the 
Persians.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  Persians  exerted  their  utmost  efforts, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  Greeks  in  courage  and  per- 

'  Herod,  viii.  64.  eSo^e  Se  (T<pi  fv^aaOai  ro7(n  Seowri  Kal  eVi/caAe'crao-flai  rohs 
AioKi'Sas  avixixaxovs.  A  question  may  here  occur  to  the  thoughtful  reader — in 
what  way  the  succour  of  these  heroes  was  conceived  to  be  obtained.  The  case  is 
illustrated  by  another  related  by  Diodorus  (Mai  11.  p.  13.)  where  the  Epizephyrian 
Locrians  apply  to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Croton,  and  receive  the  answer,  that  the 
Spartans  give  the  Tyndarids  (Castor  and  Pollux)  as  allies.  The  envoys  accept  the 
ofl'er  ;  and,  after  a  propitious  sacrifice,  spread  a  couch  for  the  Dioscuri  on  board,  and 
depart.  Miiller  (Dor.  1.  6.  12.)  supposes  that  they  carried  away  the  statues  of 
the  heroes.  But  this  seems  extremely  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  not  intimated 
by  any  expression  in  Diodorus  —  aTVfKpiOricrav  auTo?y  (Tvij.fj.dxovs  SiSofoi  robs  Tuv- 
Sapidas'  ol  Se  npeaSeis,  ei:  re  TTpovoia.  ^eov  el  re  rh  prjdev  oiwVLad/xevut,  irpoaeSe^avro 
r^u  fior\Qeia.v  nap'  avruiv,  koL  KaK\iepi]ffavres  earpcaaav  rols  AioaKovpois  K\ivi)v  i-nl 
rrjs  vr}hs,  koI  aireTrXevcrav  eirl  rrtv  irarpida.  Nor  does  Justin  appear  so  to  have 
understood  his  narrative  (xx.  2.)  :  Illi  longinqua  militia  gravati  anxilium  ti 
Castore  et  Polhice  petere  eos  jubent.  Neque  legati  responsum  socio;  url)is  spreve- 
runt,  profectique  in  proximum  templum,  facto  sacrijicio,  auxilium  deorum  im- 
plorant.  Litatis  hostiis,  obtentoqiie  ut  rehantur  quod  peteba?it,  hand  secus  Iccli, 
quam  si  deos  ipsos  secnm  avecturi  essent,  pulvinaria  iis  in  nave  componunt;  faustis- 
que  profecti  ominibus,  solatia  suis  pro  auxiliis  deportant.  It  is  still  less  probable 
tha:  the  images  of  the  yEacids  were  carried  into  a  sea-fight. 
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CHAP,      severance  ;  every  man  fought  as  if  the  eyes  of   the 

^    ' ,  king  were  upon  him.     But  the  valour  of  the  Greeks, 

if  not  directed  by  superior  skill,  was  cooler  and  more 
deliberate ;  for  it  had  not  to  struggle  with  any  of  the 
impediments  which  threw  their  antagonists  into  con- 
fusion, and  took  away  their  presence  of  mind.  Several 
causes  contributed  to  this  effect.  The  Persian  vessels, 
those  especially  in  the  foremost  line,  Avere  taller  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  so  much 
the  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  breeze 
which  regularly  blew  up  the  channel  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  day.  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  foreseen 
the  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  it,  and  to 
have  delayed  the  battle  to  the  hour  when  it  was 
expected  to  get  up.  The  Persian  ships  were  turned 
by  the  wind  and  the  waves,  their  evolutions  were 
thwarted,  and  their  sides  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy's  prows.  While  those  in  front  were  thus 
embarrassed,  the  commanders  of  the  hindmost,  impa- 
tient to  signalise  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  pressed  forward  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
often  fell  foul  of  their  friends  whom  they  met  re- 
treating. Some  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  galleys  had 
been  disabled  by  the  shock  of  some  Ionian  triremes, 
which  had  been  accidentally  driven  against  them, 
went  on  shore,  and  complained  to  the  Idng  of  what 
they  called  the  treachery  of  the  lonians.  The  loyalty 
of  the  lonians  was  not  unsuspicious,  and  Xerxes 
listened  to  the  charge,  till  an  extraordinary  exploit  of 
one  of  their  galleys  convinced  him  of  their  fidelity, 
and  excited  his  indignation  against  their  accusers. 
The  Ionian  had  struck  and  sunk  an  Attic  ship,  when 
she  Avas  herself  attacked,  and  borne  down  by  an 
^o-inetan  :  her  deck  however  remained  above  water, 
so  as  to  allow  her  crew  stul  to  stay  on  board.  From 
this  situation  her  men  cleared  the  deck  of  the  ^Egi- 
netans  Avith  their  javelins,  and  boarded  and  captured 
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the  ship  which  had  sunk  their  own.     When  the  king     chap. 

saw  this  he  commanded  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  , f^' 

calumniated  the  bravest  and  stanchest  of  his  servants, 
should  lose  their  heads. 

Though  the  complaint  of  the  Phoenicians  was  pro- 
bably groundless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  con- 
fusion which  soon  began  to  prevail  in  the  Persian 
fleet  was  greatly  aggravated  and  rendered  more  mis- 
chievous by  the  variety  of  forces  that  composed  it. 
The  ^Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians,  the 
Cyprians,  the  lonians,  and  the  other  nations  that 
fought  in  it  were  united  by  no  bond  but  their  com- 
pulsory service  of  the  same  master;  and  as  they 
could  feel  no  interest  in  the  cause  they  were  forced 
to  support,  so  they  could  be  little  concerned  about 
any  damage  they  might  inflict  on  their  brother  slaves 
which  did  not  endanger  their  OAvn  safety,  and  must 
have  been  always  ready  to  sacrifice  every  other 
object  to  this.  An  adventure,  which  Herodotus 
describes,  was  probably  not  the  only  instance  of 
this  spirit  which  the  battle  aflbrded.  The  Carian  Artemisw 
heroine,  Artemisia,  was  chased  by  Ameinias,  who 
did  not  suspect  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  in 
view  ;  for  the  Athenians,  indignant  it  is  said  at  being 
invaded  by  a  woman,  had  set  a  price  of  10,000 
drachmas  on  her  head.  She  was  flying  with  many 
others  ;  for  it  was  when  disorder  bad  become  general 
among  the  Persians ;  and,  hard  pressed  by  her 
pursuer,  saw  before. her  the  galley  of.  the  Calyndian 
Damasithymus.  Without  scruple  she  struck  and 
sunk  it:  not  a  man  of  the  whole  crew  was  saved. 
Ameinias,  believing  that  he  had  been  chasing  a 
friend,  turned  away  from  her ;  while  Xerxes,  who 
saw  the  occurrence,  but  only  learnt  the  name  of 
Artemisia,  loudly  expressed  his  admiration  of  her 
courage  and  skill. 

The  event  of  the  battle  was  really  decided   at   tlie 

f:  4  "  *  ■ 
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CHAP,  first  onset,  which  threw  the  unmeldy  armament  into 
^  '^^'  ,  a  confusion  from  which  it  could  never  recover,  and 
which  so  many  causes  co-operated  to  increase.  Yet  it 
appears  to  have  been  long  before  the  resistance  of  the 
mass,  whether  active  or  inert,  was  finally  overcome ; 
and  night  had  begun  to  draw  in  ere  the  remains  of 
the  Persian  fleet  took  refuge  in  Phalerum,  to  which 
the  Greeks  attempted  not  to  pursue  it.  When  the 
vanquished  enemy  began  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  a 
squadron  of  Mginetan  ships,  which  had  stationed 
itself  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  met  the  fugitives, 
completed  their  defeat,  and  cut  off  many  who  had 
escaped  from  the  conflict  unhurt.  It  was  in  this 
encounter  that  a  Sidonian  vessel,  the  same  which  had 
captured  the  J^ginetan  off  Sciathus,  and  which  had 
the  lion-hearted  Pytheas  still  on  board,  was  struck  at 
the  same  time  by  the  galley  of  Themistocles  and  by 
that  of  Polycritus,  an  J^^ginetan,  whose  father,  Crius, 
had  some  years  before  been  the  forwardest  in  resist- 
ing Cleomenes  when  he  landed  in  JEgina,  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  principal  men  of  the  island  who 
Avere  suspected  of  favouring  the  Persians.  Polycritus, 
when  he  saw  the  banner  of  the  Athenian  admiral, 
called  out  to  him,  and  asked  whether  the  iEginetans 
were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  The  brave 
Pytheas  was  restored  to  his  country. 

Aristides,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ten  generals  at 
Marathon,  did  not  command  a  ship  at  Salamis.  But 
he  was  on  the  shore,  intent  on  the  course  of  events, 
and  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
the  victory  from  which  his  successful  rival  Avas  to 
reap  praise  and  power.  AVhen  the  tide  of  battle  had 
beo-un  to  turn,  he  embarked  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  Avith  some  archers  and  slingers,  in  light 
craft,  and  landed  them  at  Psyttaleia.  The  Persians 
there  were  driven  into  a  corner,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Jilschylus,  Avere  cut  in  pieces  to  a 
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man.     Plutarch,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  whom      chap. 
he  praises  for  his  historical  learning  \  has  connected   ,    ^    '    . 
this  occurrence  with  a  horrible  tragedy,  on  which  the 
elder  authors   are  silent.     According  to  this  story, 
Aristides  took  three  prisoners  at  Psyttaleia,  nephews 
of  Xerxes,   whom  he  sent  to   Themistocles.     They 
found  him  sacrificing  on  board  his   ship,   with  the 
soothsayer  Euphrantides  by  his  side,  who  persuaded 
him  to  immolate  them  to   Bacchus.     It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  this  tradition,  since  at  all  events  the  captives  from 
Psyttaleia  could  not  have  been  brought  to  Themi- 
stocles while  he  was   sacrificing  for  success   in   the 
battle  ;  yet  it  seems  not  incredible  that  he   might 
endeavour  to  still  popular  fears,  which  may  have  been 
excited  by  the  incantations  of  the  magians,  by  similar 
mysterious  rites  ;  or  that  he  imitated  the  example  of 
the  Persians,  without   sharing  their  superstition,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  for   the  Troezenian  whom 
they  had    sacrificed    near    Sciathus.      The    Persian 
invasion   appears   to    have    interrupted    the    annual 
procession,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mystic  lacchus 
was  carried  in  solemn  pomp  along  the  Sacred  Road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis.     One  of  the  Athenian  exiles, 
as  he  looked  over  the   Thriasian  plain  toward  the 
sanctuary,    fancied  that  he    saw  the  cloud    of   dust 
usually  raised  by  the  festive  throng  which   at  this 
season  formed  the  train  of  the  god,  and  that  he  heard 
tlic    shouts  with  which    they  were    accustomed    to 
invoke  him.     As  the  cloud  rolled  toward  the  sea,  and 
dropped  upon  the  fleet,  he  inferred  that  the  insulted 
deity  was  issuing  from  Eleusis  to  succour  the  Greeks, 
and  avenge  his  neglected  rites  upon  the  Persians.     If 
any  apparition  of  this  kind,  as  Plutarch  relates,  had 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  Athenians  either  before 

'    Thi'inist.   13.      Tavra    fi\v   uvv    avrjp   <pt\6ao<pos    Ka\   ypaixfiaraiv   ovk   awfipos 
laropiKuiv  ^avias  o  AecSios  (tprjKi.      Compare  Aristid.  9. 
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CHAP,  or  during  the  combat,  the  soothsayer  might  have  con- 
.  ^  "  .  ceived  that  the  blood  of  barbarian  captives  would  be 
a  grateful  offering  to  the  angry  god;  and  though 
Them.istocles  was  probably  little  prone  to  superstition 
himself,  he  would  not  have  been  reluctant  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument.^ 

The  loss  sustained  on  each  side  in  this  battle  is  not 
recorded  by  Herodotus ;  but  since  Ctesias  raises  that 
of  the  Persians  to  five  hundred  ships,  Diodorus  pro- 
bably drew  his  numbers,  two  hundred  for  the  Persians 
and  forty  for  the  Greeks,  from  good  authority.  The 
barbarians  lost  more  lives  in  proportion  than  the 
Greeks  ;  for  few  of  their  mariners  who  came  from  the 
inland  regions  of  Asia  could  save  themselves  by 
s^vimming  when  their  ships  were  sunk,  while  almost 
every  Greek,  accustomed  to  the  water  from  his  child- 
hood, could  easily  reach  the  shore.  Among  the  slain 
was  Ariabignes,  a  brother  of  Xerxes,  and  commander 
of  the  fleet,  and  many  other  Persians  of  the  highest 
rank ;  and  from  the  language  of  ^schylus  we  should 
be  inclined  to  supjDose  that  the  troops  posted  in  Psyt- 
taleia  were  taken  from  among  the  Immortals.  Xerxes 
however  had  still  the  means  of  renewing  the  contest 
with  a  greatly  superior  force,  and  the  aspect  he 
assumed  led  the  Greeks  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
be  deterred  by  his  defeat  from  prosecuting  his  enter- 
prise with  even  greater  vigour.  He  began  to  make 
preparations  for  throwing  a  bridge  or  causeway  over 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  by  fastening  some 
Phoenician  merchantmen  together.'  But  this  threat- 
ening attitude  was  only  a  feint  to  conceal  his  real 
feelings  and  intentions.  He  began  to  be  conscious 
that  his  situation  was  one  of  no  little  danger.  His 
fleet  had  suffered  some  severe  blows ;  another  defeat 

'  Compare  Polyaenus,  iii.  11.  2. 

*  Ctesias  (26.)  and  Strabo,  ix.  p.  395.,  represent  Xerxes  as  having  originally 
designed  to  carry  his  troops  across  to  Salamis  over  a  causeway,  and  as  having  been 
prcventi'd  from  ext-cuting  his  plan  by  the  battle. 
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might  utterly  ruin  it,  and  give  the  Greeks  the  undis-     chap. 

puted  command  of  the  seas.     He  might  find  himself  ^ J , 

cut  off  from  Asia,  and  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country, 
where  his  army  might  melt  away  by  famine  and  the 
sword.  The  remembrance  of  the  past  threw  no 
cheering  light  on  his  future  prospects.  His  pro- 
gress through  Greece  had  hitherto  been  a  series  of 
disasters ;  for  even  his  successes  had  been  purchased 
with  ignominy,  and  tended  to  weaken  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  to  encourage  the  enemy  to  unflinching 
resistance.  The  day  of  Salamis  was  probably  not 
over,  before  he  had  secretly  resolved  on  retreat. 

Mardonius,  the  main  author  of  the  unfortunate 
expedition,  could  easily  perceive  what  thoughts  were 
passing  in  his  master's  mind.  He  knew  how  treache- 
rous the  hopes  had  proved  with  which  he  had  allured 
him,  how  little  the  temper  of  Xerxes  was  formed  to 
brook  such  disappointments,  how  many  enemies  he 
himself  had  at  court  who  would  turn  it  to  his  ruin. 
He  therefore  prudently  resolved  to  forestall  the  king's 
wishes,  and  to  give  him  the  advice  which  coincided 
Avith  his  designs,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  a  field 
for  his  ambition,  and  a  prospect  of  achieving  a  con- 
quest which  would  completely  re-establish  him  in  the 
royal  favour.  He  bad  the  King  not  to  let  his  spirits 
he  cast  down  by  the  loss  of  a  few  ships,  nor  because  the 
Greeks  had  shown  themselves  better  men  on  the  sea 
than  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  and  Cili- 
cians.  Tlieir  disgrace  could  not  tarnish  the  honour 
of  the  Persians,  who  were  used  to  rely  not  on  frail 
planks,  but  on  inen  and  horses,  for  victory.  The 
Persian  arms  icere  still  irresistible  as  ever  on  their 
proper  element.  Let  the  Kiiig  but  make  the  trial,  by 
advancing  into  Peloponnesus,  and  he  icoidd  see  that 
these  sailors,  however  proud  they  were  of  their 
triumph,  icoidd  none  of  them,  dare  to  land  and  meet 
him.     If  hoirever  he  teas  satisfied  with  the  display  he 
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CHAP,  had  made  of  his  power^  arid  thought  it  time  to  return 
.  ^  '  .  to  Persia^  Mardonius  himself  if  he  were  permitted  to 
select  300,000  troops  from  the  army,  would  undertake 
to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Xerxes  was 
pleased ;  for  what  he  heard  was  his  own  mind. 
Artemisia,  whom  he  affected  to  consult,  though,  as 
Herodotus  believes,  neither  man  nor  woman  could 
have  prevailed  on  him  to  stay,  seconded  the  proposal 
of  Mardonius,  and  observed,  that,  if  it  was  adopted, 
the  risk  would  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  for 
when  the  King  was  safe,  it  mattered  little  what  be- 
came of  one  of  his  slaves  ;  if  Mardonius  fulfilled  his 
promise,  the  glory  would  belong  to  his  master.  Xerxes 
commended  her  prudence,  and  honoured  her  by  en- 
trusting his  children  to  her  charge,  with  whom  she 
immediately  set  sail  for  Ephesus.  The  same  night 
the  fleet  received  orders  to  make  for  the  Hellespont 
with  all  speed,  to  guard  the  bridges  till  the  King's 
arrival.  As  they  sailed  in  the  dark  by  Cape  Zoster, 
they  were  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  some  rocky 
islets  which  are  scattered  near  the  coast,  and  taking 
them  for  Grecian  ships  fled  panic-struck  in  different 
directions.  The  error  was  detected  in  time  to 
prevent  a  dispersion,  and  they  pursued  their  course  to 
the  Hellespont  without  further  interruption. 
Retreat  of  It  was  uot  till  about  the  middle  of  the  following 
day  that  the  Greeks  received  information  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Persian  fleet.  They  instantly  gave  it 
chase  ;  but  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Andros  with- 
out gaining  sight  of  it,  they  there  stopped  to  hold  a 
council  of  war.  The  Athenians  were  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit,  and  sailing  to  the  Hellespont,  to 
destroy  the  bridges,  and  intercept  the  return  of 
Xerxes ;  and  Themistocles  proposed  this  movement. 
But  Eurybiades  represented  the  danger  of  driving  a 
powerful  enemy  to  despair,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
no  impediment  ought  to  be  thrown  in  his  wa}^     Plu- 


Xerxcs. 
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tarch  ascribes  this  counsel  to  Aristides,  supposing  it      chap. 
to  have  been  given  at  Salamis  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  . 

for  thinking  that  he  was  with  the  fleet  at  Andros. 
The  Peloponnesian  commanders  all  approved  of  the 
admiral's  caution ;  and  Themistocles,  probably  him- 
self convinced,  laboured  to  soothe  the  disappointment 
of  his  countrymen,  who  at  first  were  for  separating 
from  their  allies,  and  undertaking  without  their  as- 
sistance to  block  the  Persians  up  in  Europe.  He 
reminded  them  that  men  driven  to  extremities  often 
pluck  up  a  courage  to  which  they  icould  else  have 
been  strangers ;  that  they  might  think  themselves 
happy  enough  to  have  freed  themselves  and  Greece 
from  the  cloud  that  had  hung  over  them,  without 
trying  to  detain  it  now  that  it  was  rolling  away. 
Even  what  had  been  done  was  not  their  own  deed, 
but  the  icork  of  the  gods  and  heroes  whom  the 
invader  had  provoked  by  his  impious  pride  and  sacri- 
legious violence.  The  Athenians  were  persuaded, 
and  the  fleet  made  some  stay  among  the  Cyclades  to 
chastise  those  of  the  islanders  who  had  sent  succour 
to  the  barbarians. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  a  man  like  Themis-  Device  of 
toclcs  loved  the  arts  in  which  he  excelled  for  their  cies!"''*  °" 
o^vn  sake,  and  might  exercise  the  faculties  with  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  gifted  upon  very  slight  occa- 
sions. In  devising  a  plan,  conducting  an  intrigue, 
surmounting  a  difficulty,  in  leading  men  to  his  ends 
without  their  knowledge  and  against  their  will,  he 
might  find  a  delight  which  might  often  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  motive  of  action.  We  should  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  inducement  which  led  him  to 
send  another  secret  message  to  Xerxes,  if,  as  Hero- 
dotus represents,  its  import  was  only  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  resolution  which  the  Greeks  had  just 
adopted,  and  to  let  him  know  that  he  might  return  to 
Asia  without  any  fear  of  hinderance.   For  that  in  the 
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CHAP,  very  moment  of  victory,  when  he  had  just  risen  to 
,  ^  '  the  highest  degree  of  reputation  and  influence  among 
his  countrymen,  he  should  have  foreseen  the  changes 
which  fortune  had  in  store  for  him,  and  have  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  providing  a  place  of  refuge 
among  the  barbarians  to  which  he  might  fly  if  he 
should  be  driven  out  of  Greece,  is  a  conjecture  that 
might  very  naturally  be  formed  after  the  event,  but 
would  scarcely  have  been  thought  probable  before  it. 
That  he  sent  the  second  message  need  not  be  doubted, 
notwithstandino;  the  ease  with  which  such  anecdotes 
are  multiplied  ;  according  to  Herodotus,  the  bearer, 
the  same  Sicinnus,  was  accompanied  by  several  other 
trusty  servants  or  friends ;  Plutarch  found  a  more 
probable  tradition,  that  the  agent  employed  was  a 
prisoner,  named  Arnaces,  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs. 
In  Herodotus,  Themistocles  claims  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing diverted  the  Greeks  from  pursuing  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  destroying  the  bridges,  and  bids  Xerxes 
dismiss  all  fear  about  his  return.  Plutarch's  authors, 
on  the  contrary,  related  that  he  had  terrified  Xerxes 
with  the  danger  of  being  intercepted,  and  urged  him 
to  fly  with  the  utmost  speed.  And  this  seems  more 
consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  himself, 
who,  though  he  did  not  believe  the  rejDort  he  heard 
at  Abdera,  that  Xerxes  never  loosened  his  girdle 
before  he  reached  Abdera  on  his  way  back,  describes 
him  as  making  forced  marches  to  the  Hellespont. 

Mardonius  accompanied  Xerxes  as  far  as  Thessaly, 
where  he  himself  meant  to  take  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters. He  selected  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  in- 
cluding the  Immortals,  and  one  of  the  troops  of  the 
king's  horse-guard.  A  body  of  60,000  men,  part  of 
those  whom  he  retained,  under  the  command  of 
Artabazus,  escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  Widely 
different  from  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  host 
which  a  few  months  before  had  advanced  over  the 
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plains  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  was  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  was  now  , 
1  lurrying  back  along  the  same  road.  The  splendour, 
the  pomp,  the  luxury,  the  waste,  were  exchanged  for 
disorder  and  distress,  want  and  disease.  The  maga- 
zines had  been  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or 
the  peculation  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them ; 
the  granaries  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  re- 
treating multitude  were  unable  to  supply  its  de- 
mands ;  ordinary  food  was  often  not  to  be  found,  and 
it  was  compelled  to  draw  a  scanty  and  unwholesome 
nourishment  from  the  herbage  of  the  plains,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  the  trees.  Sickness  soon  began  to 
spread  its  ravages  among  them,  and  Xerxes  was  com- 
pelled to  consign  numbers  to  the  care  of  the  cities 
that  lay  on  his  road,  already  impoverished  by  the 
cost  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  tend 
their  guests,  and  would  not  sell  them  into  slavery  if 
they  recovered.  The  passage  of  the  Strymon  is  said 
to  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous.  The  river  had 
been  frozen  in  the  night  hard  enough  to  bear  those 
who  arrived  first.  But  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way 
under  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  and  numbers 
perished  in  the  waters.^  In  forty-five  days  after  he 
had  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  he  reached  the  Hel- 
lespont; the  bridges  had  been  broken  up  by  foul 
weather,  but  the  fleet  was  there  to  carry  the  army 
over  to  Abydos.  Here  it  rested  from  its  fatigues,  and 
found  plentiful  quarters ;  but  intemperate  indulgence 
rendered  the  sudden  change  from  scarcity  to  abun- 
dance almost  as  pernicious  as  the  previous  famine. 

'  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  miseries  of 
the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Persian  messenger  in  ^Eschylus.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact;  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a  useful  warning,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  silence  of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even  important  and  interesting 
facts  which  are  only  mentioned  by  later  writers,  though  such  as  he  must  have 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It  seems  possible  that  the  story 
he  mentions  of  Xerxes  embarking  at  Eion  (viii.  118.)  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
tragical  passage  of  the  Strymon. 
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CHAP.      The  remnant  that  Xerxes  brouo-ht  back  to  Sardis  was 

, [^^ ,  a  wreck,  a  fragment,  rather  than  a  part  of  his  huge 

host. 

]Many  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  when  they  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  the  flight  of  the  Persian  fleet,  had  cast 
off  the  yoke  ;  Potidsea,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  was 
the  foremost  in  asserting  its  independence.  Olynthus, 
at  this  time  inhabited  by  Bottia^ans,  a  race  which  laid 
claim  to  some  infusion  of  Cretan  blood,  and  had  been 
driven  by  the  progressive  conquests  of  the  Mace- 
donians from  the  gulf  of  Therme,  betrayed  a  similar 
disposition.  Artabazus,  when  he  had  executed  his 
commission,  seeing  time  to  spare  before  Mardonius 
would  need  his  presence  in  Thessaly,  resolved  to  em- 
ploy it  in  chastising  this  rebellion.  He  first  laid 
siege  to  Olynthus,  made  himself  master  of  it,  and 
massacred  the  whole  population  in  cold  blood.  He 
then  repeopled  it  with  colonists  of  the  Chalcidian 
race:  henceforth  Olynthus  is  a  purely  Greek  city. 
Siege  of  This  cruelty  was  perhaps  meant  to  strike  terror  into 
Potidffia.  Potida^a  ;  if  so,  it  failed  of  its  end.  Artabazus  here 
met  with  a  more  determined  resistance  ;  he  tried  to 
gain  admission  by  gold ;  his  bribes  prevailed,  but  the 
treachery  was  defeated  by  a  timely  detection.  He  lay 
three  months  before  the  walls,  without  shaking  the 
firmness  of  the  garrison ;  at  length  they  seemed  to  be 
deserted  by  the  gods :  an  extraordinary  ebb  of  the 
sea  left  the  shore  of  the  isthmus  bare  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Artabazus  took  advantage  of  the  prodigy 
to  send  a  division  of  his  army  round  the  town ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  their  march  the  waters  returned,  in 
a  tide  hig-her  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
barbarians  were  either  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  or 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  garrison ;  and  Artabazus  in  de- 
spair raised  the  siege,  and  marched  back  to  Thessaly. 
The    Grecian    fleet,  as  we    have    seen,  had    staid 
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among  the  Cyclades,  to  punish  the  islanders  who  had  chap. 
aided  the  barbarians.  Themistocles  seized  this  oppor-  '  ' 
tunity  of  enriching  himself  at  their  expense.  He 
first  demanded  a  contribution  from  Andros ;  and  when 
the  Andrians  refused  it,  he  told  them  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  brought  two  powerful  gods  to  second  their 
demand,  Persuasion  and  Force.  The  Andrians  re- 
plied, that  they  also  had  a  pair  of  ill-conditioned 
gods,  who  would  not  leave  their  island,  or  let  them 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  Athenians,  Poverty  and 
Inability.  The  Greeks  laid  siege  to  Andros ;  but  it 
made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  that  they  were  at  length 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  returned  to 
Salamis.  Themistocles  however  employed  the  assist- 
ance of  his  two  gods  with  more  success  in  several  of 
the  other  islands,  which  bribed  him  for  impunity. 
All  Greece  resounded  mth  the  fame  of  his  msdom ; 
the  deliverance  just  effected  was  universally  ascribed, 
next  to  the  favour  of  the  gods,  to  his  foresight  and 
presence  of  mind.  When  the  choicest  of  the  spoil 
had  been  selected  for  thanksgiving  oiFerings,  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  sent  to  Delphi,  and  converted 
into  a  colossal  statue,  and  the  rest  had  been  divided 
among  the  allies,  the  commanders  met  in  the  temple 
of  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus  to  award  the  palm  of 
individual  merit.  Among  the  states  which  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  battle,  almost  unanimous  consent  assigned 
the  foremost  place  to  jEgina :  her  claim  to  this  glory 
seemed  so  unquestionable,  that  the  Delphic  god,  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  content  with  the  oiFerings  he 
had  received,  said  that  he  stiU  missed  that  which 
^gina  owed  for  her  precedence ;  and  it  was  sent,  in 
the  shape  of  three  golden  stars  fixed  on  a  brazen  mast. 
The  other  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of 
the  competitors  themselves,  which  were  solemnly 
given  at  the  altar  of  Poseidon  for  the  first  and  for 
the  second  degree  of  excellence.     No  one  was  gene- 
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rous  enougli  to  resign  the  first  place  to  another ;  most 
were  just  enough  to  award  the  second  to  Themistocles. 
Still  higher  honours  awaited  him  from  Sparta,  a 
severe  judge  of  Athenian  merit.  He  went  thither, 
according  to  Plutarch,  invited ;  wishing,  Herodotus 
says,  to  be  honoured.  The  Spartans  gave  him  a  chap- 
let  of  olive  leaves ;  it  was  the  reward  they  had  be- 
stowed on  their  own  admiral,  Eurybiades.  They 
added  a  chariot,  the  best  the  city  possessed ;  and  to 
distinguish  him  above  all  other  foreigners  that  had 
ever  entered  Sparta,  they  sent  the  three  hundred 
Knights  ^  to  escort  him  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Tegea 
on  his  return.  He  himself  subsequently  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Artemis,  as  the  goddess  of  good  counsel. 

While  these  great  events  were  passing  in  Greece, 
Sicily  was  delivered  from  a  danger  not  less  threatening. 
Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  had  been  expelled  from  his 
city  by  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  To  recover  his 
dominions  the  exile  solicited  aid  from  Carthage.  The 
Carthaginians  were  no  doubt  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  island ;  though  Diodorus,  with 
the  natural  prejudices  of  a  Sicilian,  imagined  that  they 
had  been  stimulated  to  the  invasion  of  his  countr}^  by 
Xerxes,  Avho  probably  had  scarcely  heard  the  name  of 
Sicily.  They  appear  however  to  have  required  some 
security  from  Terillus ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Anaxilaus, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  sent  his  own  children,  as  hostages, 
to  the  Carthaginian  sufFete,  Harailcar,  who  was  him- 
self by  his  mother's  side  of  Syracusan  origin,  and  was 
bound  by  ties  of  hospitality  to  Terillus.  The  Car- 
thaginians sent  an  army,  it  is  said  of  300,000  men, 
collected  from  Africa  and  from  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar, 
to  Sicily.  On  his  arrival  he  laid  siege  to  Himera,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Theron,  whose  daughter  Demarate 


'  Set  Vol.  I.  p.  379.,  where  the  word  knights  should  have  been  used  instead  of 
horsemen. 
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was  the  wife  of  Gelo  of  Syracuse.  Gelo  marched  chap 
promptly  to  the  relief  of  his  fiither-in-lawmth  a  power- 
ful army,  revived  the  confidence  of  the  Himera^ans, 
and  shut  up  the  Carthaginians  in  their  camp.  An 
intercepted  letter,  containing  promises  of  succour  from 
Selinus,  suggested  to  him  a  stratagem,  by  which  he 
introduced  a  body  of  cavalry  into  the  Carthaginian  in- 
trenchments,  who  surprised  and  slew  Hamilcar,  and 
burnt  almost  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  which  he  had 
drawn  on  shore,  and  inclosed  within  his  fortifications. 
At  the  same  time  he  marched  up  with  his  whole  force ; 
the  Carthaginians  came  out  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of  half  their 
army.  The  rest  took  refuge  in  a  position  where  the 
want  of  water  compelled  them  to  lay  do^vn  their  arms. 
To  complete  the  disaster  of  the  Carthaginians^  twenty 
of  their  ships,  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of 
the  fleet,  and  carried  off"  a  part  of  the  crews,  perished 
in  a  storm  on  their  way  home.  Scarcely  a  boat  re- 
turned to  bring  the  news  to  Carthage.  This  great 
victory  was  gained,  it  is  said,  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  Salamis.  The  allied  cities  were  enriched  with 
the  Carthaginian  spoil,  and  adorned  by  the  labours  of 
the  prisoners  whom  they  divided  among  them.  Of 
these  so  many  fell  to  the  share  of  Agrigentum  that 
private  persons  are  said  to  have  become  owners  of  500 
slaves.  The  quarries  were  filled  with  these  unfortu- 
nate captives  ;  solid  and  magnificent  works  rose  under 
their  hands,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  for  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  citizens :  temples  of 
vast  size,  sewers,  more  celebrated,  perhaps  not  much 
less  massy,  than  the  Roman,  an  artificial  lake  rivalling 
the  splendour  of  eastern  kings,  were,  as  long  as  Agri- 
gentum stood,  and  still  remain  in  part,  monuments  of 
the  day  of  Himera. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  INVASION. 

The  Greek  Fleet  at  Delos.  —  Mardonius  and  the  Greek 
Oracles.  —  Alexander  of  Macedon  at  Athens.  —  Heroic 
Conduct  of  the  Athenians.  —  Mardonius  at  Athens.  — 
Mysterious  Conduct  of  the  Spartans.  —  Probable  Explan- 
ation of  it.  —  Mardonius  in  Bceotia. — Banquet  at  Thebes. 
Forces  of  the  Greeks.  —  Skirmish  of  Cavalry.  —  Defeat 
and  Death  of  Masistius.  —  The  Greeks  advance  toward 
Plataa.  —  Greek  Diviners.  —  Skirmish  at  Garyaphia.  — 
Amompharetus.  —  Battle  of  Plataa.  —  Destruction  of  the 
Persians.  —  Division  of  the  Spoil.  —  Honours  paid  to  the 
Dead.  —  Feast  of  Liberty.  —  Punishment  of  the  Thebans. 

—  Movements  of  the  Greek  Fleet.  —  Leoty chides  at  Mycalc. 

—  Battle  of  Mycale.  —  Siege  of  Sestus.  —  Fortification  of 
Athens.  —  Stratagem  of  Themistocles.  —  Fortification  of 
Pirceus.  —  Ambitious  Views  of  Pausanias.  —  Origin  of  the 
Athenian  Supremacy.  — •  Assessment  of  Aristides.  —  Inno- 
vation in  the  Athenian  Constitution.  —  Death  of  Aristides. 

—  Death  of  Pausanias.  —  Rapacity  of  Themistocles. — His 
Opposition  to  Sparta.  —  His  Exile.  —  Flight.  —  Reception 
at  the  House  of  Admetus.  —  His  Journey  to  the  Court  of 
Persia.  —  His  Death. 

CHAP.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  Attica 
^^^'  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  barbarians,  and 
the  Athenians  returned  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  to 
repair  their  dwellings.  The  necessity  of  attending  to 
their  domestic  concerns  had  been  one  of  the  main  ar- 
guments by  which  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  to 
desist  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Persian  fleet.  They  now 
applied  themselves  to  their  useful  labours  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  as  they  entertained  a  reasonable  hope 
that  their  land  would  not  again  be  visited  by  the 
ravages  of  the  same  invader.  Sparta  had  been  too  late 
for  Marathon,  too  late  to  save  Athens ;  but  now  there 
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was  ample  time  for  preparation,  and  full  warning  of  chap. 
the  need.  Though  the  enemy  was  yet  formidable  by 
land,  still  after  the  brilliant  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  Greeks,  after  the  example  that  had  been 
given  at  Marathon,  of  what  might  be  effected  by  a 
sijiall  number  of  brave  and  disciplined  troops,  it  -was 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  allies  would  not  again 
look  on  at  a  distance,  while  the  barbarians  overran  the 
territory  of  a  people  which  had  done  and  suffered  so 
much  for  the  common  cause.  During  the  winter  the 
Greeks  remained  tranquil,  as  if  they  had  no  enemy  at 
their  doors  ;  but  in  the  spring  they  awoke,  like  men 
who  have  slept  upon  an  uneasy  thought,  and  remem- 
bered that  Mardonius  was  in  Thessaly,  and  a  Persian 
fleet  still  upon  the  sea. 

This  fleet,  after  having  transported  the  army  across 
the  Hellespont,  had  wintered,  the  main  part  at  Cuma, 
the  rest  at  Samos,  and  when  the  sea  was  open  again 
the  whole  was  assembled  at  the  latter  station  under  the 
command  of  three  new  admirals.  Their  intention  was 
to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive ;  and  they  did  not 
expect  to  be  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  not  pur- 
sued them  after  their  defeat ;  but  they  watched  the 
lonians  with  suspicion.  Their  force  amounted  only  to 
300  ships,  of  which  the  Ionian  squadron  formed  a  part. 
A  revolt  in  Ionia,  seconded  by  the  victorious  Greeks, 
would  give  them  full  employment.  Their  suspicions 
and  fears  were  not  ill  grounded.  When  the  Grecian 
fleet,  consisting  of  110  ships,  met  at  Mghnx  in  the 
spring,  under  the  command  of  Leotychides,  king  of 
Sparta,  the  successor  of  Demaratus,  and  Xanthippus 
son  of  Ariphron,  the  prosecutor  of  Miltiades,  some 
Ionian  refugees,  who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  against 
Strattis  the  tyrant  of  Chios,  came  over  to  solicit  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Ionia  to  independence.^ 

'  Among  them  was  a  Herodotus,  son  of  Basilidcs,  whom  Manso,  Sparta,  i.  p.  346., 
confounds  with  the  historian.     Manso  conjectures,  we  think  needlessly,  that  the 
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They  had  already  applied  to  Sparta,  and  seem  to 
have  been  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  allies.  But 
the  only  point  they  could  carry  with  the  commanders 
of  the  fleet,  was  to  prevail  on  them  to  advance  east- 
ward as  far  as  Delos,  and  even  this  movement  was 
made  with  great  reluctance,  and  perhaps  to  many 
seemed  too  bold.  The  intercourse  between  Ionia  and 
Greece  had  not  been  active  enough  to  render  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  ^Egean  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  particularly 
to  those  of  Peloponnesus.  Beyond  Delos  their  im- 
agination covered  the  sea  with  hostile  forces,  and 
Samos  lay  as  far  out  of  their  self-traced  field  of  action, 
as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thus  mutual  fears  kept 
the  interval  between  the  two  islands  open,  and  the 
two  fleets  at  rest,  thoug:h  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  land  forces,  which  were 
evidently  destined  to  decide  the  conflict. 

During  his  stay  in  Thessaly  Mardonius  had  been 
making  preparations  for  his  approaching  campaign. 
However  sanguine  his  temper  might  be,  he  could  not 
now  be  blind  to  the  truth,  that  the  conquest  of  Greece 
was  by  no  means  so  easy  an  undertaking  as  he  had 
once  fancied,  and  had  led  Xerxes  to  believe ;  he  was 
now  about  to  make  the  cast  on  which  all  his  hopes 
were  set,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any  expedient 
that  would  ensure  his  success,  or  lessen  his  difii- 
culties.  It  was  probably  the  anxiety  with  which  his 
prospects  must  have  inspired  him,  that  suggested  to 
him  the  thought  of  sending  an  agent  round  to  the 
most  celebrated  Grecian  oracles  to  which  he  had 
access,  in  the  hope,  even  through  the  rites  of  a 
strange  religion,  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  futurity  or 
some  light  for  his  guidance.  What  revelations  his 
emissary  brought  back  from  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and 


Spartans,  to  cover  their  fear  of  the  Persians,  pretended  total  ignorance  of  the  dis- 
tance of  Samos  and  the  Asiatic  coast.  As  little  do  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
really  ignorant  of  it. 
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Amphiaraus,  or  the  mysterious  cave  of  Trophonius, 
though  they  Avere  carefully  recorded,  Herodotus  could 
not  learn.  But  he  thinks  it  probable  that  their  an- 
swers may  have  had  some  share  in  impelling  Mar- 
donius  to  the  step  he  took  next.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  detach  Athens  from  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  to 
gain  her  as  an  ally  for  Persia.  To  conduct  this  ne- 
gotiation, he  selected  Alexander  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who,  connected  with  Persia  by  the  marriage 
above  mentioned  between  his  sister  and  a  Persian  of 
high  rank,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  with  Athens,  appeared  singularly 
fitted  to  mediate  between  the  parties,^  The  ambas-  Aipxamier 
sador,  on  his  arrival  at  Athens,  spoke  in  the  name  of  °j.  Athe'ns!" 
Mardonius,  but  as  the  bearer  of  a  proposal,  which 
Xerxes  had  empowered  and  commanded  his  lieu- 
tenant to  make.  The  king  ivas  ready  to  forget  past 
offences,  to  secure  the  Athenians  in  the  unmolested 
possession  of  their  territory,  and  to  add  to  it  any 
other  they  might  covet;  he  offered  to  rebuild  all  the 
temples  he  had  burnt  in  their  city ;  he  ashed  in  return 
not  the  subjection,  but  the  alliance  of  Athens,  as  a  free 
and  iridependent  state.  Mardonius  exhorted  the  Athe- 
nians to  embrace  the  king's  generous  offer,  and  not  to 
keep  up  a  ruinous  struggle  against  a  power  which,  even 
if  they  should  escape  for  the  present,  must  crush  them 
in  the  end.  Alexander  himself,  whose  friendly  senti- 
ments they  well  knew,  freely  added  his  own  advice  on 
the  same  side.  He  luould  not  have  been  the  bearer  of 
such  a  message,  if  he  had  seen  any  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  maintain  a  perpetual  contest  with  Xerxes  ; 
but  the  power  of  the  king  was  more  than  mortal,  his  a?'m 

'  Welcker  (Ueber  die  Perser  des  jEschi/lus  Rhehi.  Mus.  v.  p.  214.  note  26.) 
observes  that  according  to  Aristides,  or.  sec.  pro  quatuorviris,  p.  217.  Jebb.  (ii. 
p.  28(5.  Dlndorf),  Mardonius  employed  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  convey 
his  proposals :  a.s  if  this  was  was  not  likewise  related  by  Herodotus,  whom  Welcker 
refers  to  in  the  same  note. 
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f'"-^P-  stretched  beyond  tlie  reach  of  man  ;  if  they  did  not  ivish 
.  '  "  ■  their  land  to  he  for  ever  a  theatre  of  war,  or  to  be  from 
time  to  time  continually  deprived  of  it  by  hostile  in- 
vasion, let  them  joyfully  accept  the  magnanimous  offer 
of  the  Great  King,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them 
alone  of  all  the  Greeks. 

The  Spartans  had  heard  of  the  embassy  of  Alex- 
ander, and  were  alarmed  by  it.  A  prophecy,  naturally 
suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  times,  is  said  to  have 
heightened  their  fears  for  the  constancy  of  Athens. 
It  was  believed  that  a  time  should  come  when  they 
and  all  the  other  Dorians  should  be  driven  out  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Persians  and 
the  Athenians.  They  were  also  not  yet  quite  pre- 
pared to  sustain  an  attack.  The  works  which  they 
had  hastily  thrown  up  in  the  foregoing  summer  on 
the  Isthmus,  had  fallen  to  ruin  during  the  winter,  or 
Avere  so  slight  that  a  new  fortification  was  deemed 
necessary.  They  were  now  employed  in  constructing 
one,  and,  at  least  tiU  it  should  be  completed,  it  was 
prudent  not  to  neglect  any  precaution  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  Athenians.  They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athens ;  and  as  it  was  there  expected  that 
they  would  take  this  step,  the  answer  to  be  sent  to 
Mardonius  was  deferred,  until  it  could  be  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  envoys.  They  spoke  of 
what  Atliens  owed  to  Greece,  which  she  had  herself 
involved  in  the  war ;  of  what  she  owed  to  her  own 
renoAvn,  as  a  city  famed  above  aU  others  for  her 
resistance  to  tyranny,  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed.  The  Spartans  felt  for  the  distress  which 
the  Athenians  had  suffered  from  the  late  invasion,  and 
for  the  sacrifices  ichich  they  might  still  have  to  make, 
and  would  do  their  utmost  to  mitigate  them.  They 
offered  to  maintain  the  families  of  the  Athenians  as  long 
as  the  icar  shoidd  last,  at  their  own  expense.  Let  not 
the  Athenians  prefer  the  hollow  promises  of  the  bar- 
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harians  to  their  natural  and  faithful  allies.     A  distinct     chap. 

.  XVI. 

and  manly  answer,  framed  it  appears  according  to  ^  "  '  . 
a  decree  proposed  by  Aristides\  destroyed  the  hopes  Heroic  con- 
of  Mardonius,  and  silenced  the  fears  of  the  Spartans.  ^"henf^JJ^J 
So  long  as  the  sun  held  on  his  course^  Alexander  might 
tell  Mardonius,  Athens  would  never  come  to  term^  with 
Xerxes :  enormous  as  his  power  ivas,  she  loould  con- 
tinue to  defy  it.  relying  on  the  gods  and  the  heroes., 
whose  temples  and  images  he  had  burnt  and  defaced. 
That  the  Spartans  should  have  been  anxious  about  the 
cofidicct  of  the  Athenians  07i  this  occasion.,  was  natural 
enough ;  but  the  character  of  the  Athenians  ought  to 
have  protected  them  from  the  suspicion.,  that  they  could 
be  teiufted  to  betray  Greece  to  the  barbarian,  though  he 
should  offer  them  all  the  gold  the  earth  contained,  or 
the  fairest  and  richest  land  under  the  sun.  They 
must  first  forget  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  and 
the  ties  of  blood,  language,  mariners,  and  religion 
that  united  them  to  Greece.  They  thanked  the  Spar- 
tans for  their  offer,  but  they  looidd  7iot  burden  them. 
This  was  not  the  kind  of  assistance  they  desired  from 
their  allies.  But  they  wished  them  to  put  their  forces  in 
motion  without  delay  to  meet  Mardonius  in  Boeotia,  as, 
on  receiving  the  answer  they  had  just  heard,  he  would' 
probably  set  out  on  his  march  for  Attica.  The  decree 
likewise  directed  that  the  priests  should  pronounce 
a  solemn  imprecation  on  every  Greek,  who  should 
negotiate  with  the  barbarian,  or  abandon  the  national 
confederacy.  ^ 

What  the  Athenians  expected  came  to  pass  ;  what 
they  desired  was  not  done.  Mardonius,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  message  brought  by  Alexander,  set  out 
from  Thessaly,  and  marched  at  full  speed  toward 
Athens.  His  Thessalian  friends,  with  Thorax  of 
Larissa  at  their  head,  whose  interests  were  bound  up 

'  Plut,  Arist.  10.  2  Ibid.  U.S. 
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in  his,  showed  greater  zeal  than  ever  in  his  service  ; 
and  he  was  no  less  heartily  welcomed  in  Bceotia, 
where  the  Theban  Attaginus,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  credit,  exerted  all  his  influence  in  the  Persian 
cause.  The  Thebans  advised  him  not  to  advance 
further,  but  to  fix  his  quarters  in  Boeotia,  which  was 
well  suited  to  the  operations  of  his  army ;  and  tliey 
held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  conquest 
of  Greece  mtliout  striking  a  blow.  The  Greeks,  they 
said,  were  strong  while  they  held  together,  but  they 
miofht  be  made  to  turn  their  arms 


against 


one  an- 


other. Let  the  Persian  gold  be  distributed  among 
the  leading  men  in  each  city,  and  factions  would  soon 
be  raised  every  where,  which  would  save  him  the 
labour  and  risk  of  sieges  and  battles.  Perhaps  the 
advice  was  not  wholly  neglected  ;  but  Mardonius  had 
several  motives  for  pursuing  his  march  into  Attica. 
Pie  wished  to  make  himself  master  of  Athens,  for  the 
sake  of  his  credit  with  Xerxes,  who  was  still  at  Sardis, 
whither  he  designed  to  convey  the  news  by  beacons 
over  the  islands  of  the  iEgean.  He  was  also  not  mth- 
out  hopes  of  bending  the  obstinacy  of  the  Athenians, 
when  their  country  and  city  were  in  his  possession,  to 
accept  the  terms  which  they  had  rejected  wliile  his 
invasion  was  uncertain.  He  therefore  proceeded  ;  and 
he  found  no  obstacle  on  his  way :  at  Athens  onl)^  the 
deserted  walls.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Sala- 
mis,  when  they  saw  that  they  had  no  protection  to 
expect  from  the  Peloponnesians.  Ten  months  after 
its  capture  by  Xerxes,  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mardonius. 

He  immediately  sent  a  Greek  named  Murychides 
over  to  Salamis,  to  renew  the  proposals  he  had  before 
made  through  Alexander.  The  envoy  was  introduced 
into  the  council,  and  delivered  his  message.  Only 
one  voice  among;  the  councillors  reconnnended  com- 
pliance.   The  name  of  the  wretched  man  was  Lycidas ; 
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Herodotus  suspects  with  reason,  that  he  had  sold 
hhnself  to  the  Persians :  mere  pusillanimity  would 
scarcely  have  given  him  courage  enough  to  defy  public 
opinion.  He  paid  dearly  for  his  rashness  :  his  col- 
leagues heard  him  with  indignation ;  the  report  of  his 
false  or  base  counsel  soon  spread  among  the  multi- 
tude that  surrounded  the  doors  of  the  councilcham- 
ber,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death.  Murychides  was 
suffered  to  go  unhurt. .  The  Athenian  women,  when 
they  heard  of  the  crime  and  the  punishment  of  Ly- 
cidas,  were  seized  with  a  similar  fury,  but  unhappily 
vented  it  against  innocent  objects.  They  rushed  in  a 
body  to  his  house,  and  imitated  the  example  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  by  destroying  his  mfe  and 
children.^ 

While  the  Athenians,  a  second  time  driven  from  Mystfi-ious 
their  homes,  were  giving  these  proofs  of  their  in-  the  spar- 
flexible  resolution,  the  Spartans,  lately  so  concerned  *^"*- 
about  their  intentions,  seemed  to  have  wholly  for- 
gotten their  danger.  The  news  of  the  approach  of 
Mardonius,  instead  of  hastening  the  march  of  a 
Spartan  army  for  the  protection  of  Athens,  only 
quickened  the  hands  that  were  employed  in  fortifying 
the  Isthmus.  Cleombrotus,  the  brother  of  Leonidas, 
who  exercised  the  kingly  functions  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Pleistarchus,  son  of  Leonidas,  had  been  sent 
with  an  army  to  superintend  the  work.  It  was  not 
quite  finished  when  Mardonius  took  possession  of 
Athens.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
Ephors,  that  when  the  wall  should  have  been  com- 
pleted,  and   the    peninsula  should  thus    have    been 

•  It  is  somewhat  perplexing  to  find  tliis  incident  related  by  Demosthenes  (Cor. 
p.  296. )  of  one  Cyrsilus,  whom,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  comparison  he  draws, 
he  conceived  to  have  excited  the  anger  of  his  countrymen,  by  opposing  Themistocles 
the  year  before,  when  he  proposed  the  evacuation  of  Attica.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  the  orator  alludes  to  the  same  occurrence  which  the  historian  de- 
scribes. Perhaps  the  easiest  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  suppose  that 
Lycidas  had  also  been  called  Cyrsilus,  a  name  which  might  imply,  that  he  had 
already  made  himself  odious  or  contemptible  by  overbearing  manners.  SeeWelcker, 
Theognis,  p.  xxxiii. 
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CHAP,  secured  from  all  fear  of  a  sudden  attack,  Cleombrotus 
,  ^^^'  ,  should  lead  his  forces  against  the  Persians.  But  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  he  was 
consulting  the  victims  on  the  issue  of  his  expedition, 
terrified  him  so  that  he  returned  home  with  liis  army ; 
and  he  soon  after  died,  leaving  a  son  of  mature  age, 
named  Pausanias,  who  succeeded  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  cousin  Pleistarchus.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta^,  in  which  they 
were  joined  byMegara  and  Plataea,  to  remonstrate  on 
the  indifference  and  neglect  with  which  their  zeal 
and  constancy  had  been  requited,  and  to  call  for 
assistance  to  rid  Attica  of  the  barbarians.  The  am- 
bassadors found  the  Spartans  engaged,  as  if  they  had 
no  more  pressing  business,  in  celebrating  the  great 
Amycl^an  festival,  the  Hyacinthia.  They  laid  their 
complaints  before  the  Ephors :  reminded  them  of  the 
offers  which  the  Athenians  had  received  from  the 
Persians,  and  which  were  not  yet  recalled  ;  of  the 
promises  of  succour  which  Sparta  had  given  while 
she  trembled  for  Peloponnesus,  and  had  forgotten 
when  she  began  to  feel  secure  behind  the  newly-ljuilt 
wall.  Athens,  they  said,  was  justly  indignant  at 
this  desertion ;  yet  the  Spartans  might  still  repair 
their  fault,  by  promptly  seeking  the  enemy  in 
Attica,  where  they  would  find  him  in  the  Thriasiaii 
plain. 

The  Ephors  deferred  their  answer  till  the  morroAv, 
and  the  sacred  festival  afforded  them  a  j^retext  for 
protracting  the  delay.  Perhaps  it  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal motive  of  their  conduct.  They  were  unwilling 
to  interrupt  the  holyday  season  by  military  prepara- 
tions :  the  march  of  their  troops  would  have  begun 
under  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  as  Attica  could  no 

'  Plutarch,  Arist.  10.,  adopts  the  account  of  Idomeneus,  who  represented  Aristides 
himself  as  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  But  he  obsen'cs  that,  in  the  lieciee  of 
Aristides,  Cimon,  Xauthippus,  and  Myronides  arc  named  iu^  the  envoys. 
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longer  be  saved,  they  might  think  that  nothing  would  ^^v/'' 
be  gained  by  breaking  through  their  ordinary  rules.  ^ 
The  wall  across  the  Isthmus  too,  though  far  advanced, 
was  not  yet,  it  appears,  quite  completed,  when  the 
Athenians  arrived  in  Sparta.  The  return  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  though  this  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  seems 
to  have  happened  during  their  stay  there.  ^  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  or  intentions  of 
the  Ephors,  they  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  Athenians  in  the  dark,  and  preferred  to  run 
the  risk  of  losing  their  alliance,  rather  than  disclose 
their  designs  before  it  was  time  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  The  patience  of  the  envoys  grew  more  and 
more  weary  as  they  were  continually  put  off  during 
ten  days  from  morrow  to  morrow.  The  Arcadian 
Cheileus,  who  happened  to  be  in  Sparta,  and  to  whom 
they  probably  expressed  their  resentment,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  person  who  convinced  the  Ephors  of 
the  imprudence  of  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  so 
valuable  an  ally.  Unless  however  we  imagine  that 
their  plans  had  not  before  been  fixed,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  that  they  were  much  affected  by  his 
counsels.  It  was  probably  not  before  every  motive 
of  delay  had  ceased,  that  they  at  last  ordered  Pausa- 
nias  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army — 5000 
Spartans  attended  each  by  seven  helots  —  which  they 
meant  to  send  into  the  field.  For  according  to  Hero- 
dotus they  were  so  careless  about  the  suspense  in 
which  they  kept  the  envoys,  that  they  prolonged  it 
Avhen  no  end  could  remain  to  be  answered  by  it.  In- 
stead of  hastening  to  announce  to  the  impatient 
strangers  that  their  troops  were  about  to  march,  they 
sent  Pausanias  away  in  the  night,  and  did  not  even 

'  Miiller,  Prohgrnn.  p.  409.,  supposes  Cleombrotus  to  have  died  the  year  before 
(b.  c.  480),  having  led  away  his  army  soon  after  the  eclipse  which  took  place 
October  2.  But  the  language  of  Herodotus,  ix.  8 — 10.,  conveys  a  different  im- 
pression, which  seems  to  have  been  also  Mr.  Clinton's.  F.  H.  ii.  p.  209.,  who  fixes 
the  death  of  Cleombrotus  in  the  year  b.  c.  479. 
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make  known  his  dejDarture  till  the  next  day,  when  the 
Athenians  wiping  the  singular  secret  from  them,  by 
declaring  that  their  patience  was  spent,  and  that  they 
would  forthwith  return  home.  They  at  the  same  time 
threatened  that  Athens,  since  she  had  no  hope  of 
succour  from  Sparta,  would  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Persians.  Then  the  Ephors  revealed  the 
truth.  They  were  ready  to  swear  that  their  army 
was  already  on  its  march;  and  they  thought  it  must 
hy  this  time  he  in  Arcadia.  The  envoys  could 
scarcely  believe  what  they  heard,  and  when  they  were 
convinced  that  the  Spartan  gravity  was  capable  of 
descending  to  so  poor  a  jest,  they  set  out  in  all  haste 
to  follow  Pausanias.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  5000  heavy-armed  men,  the  flower  of  the 
provincial  Lacedaemonians. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  transaction  by 
Herodotus ;  but  it  represents  the  conduct  of  the 
Ephors  as  so  capricious,  and  so  childish,  that  when 
we  consider  how  easily  occurrences  that  took  place 
at  Sparta  might  be  subsequently  distorted  and  dis- 
coloured at  Athens,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  suspect- 
ing, that  the  real  state  of  the  case  may  have  been  less 
disgraceful  to  the  Spartans  than  it  appears  according 
to  this  view  of  it.^  If  Cleombrotus  brought  his  army 
back  during  the  ten  days  that  the  envoys  were  detained, 
his  illness  and  death,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new 
commander-in-chief  might  render  so  long  a  delay 
unavoidable,  and  the  departure  of  Pausanias,  instead 
of  having  been  deferred  to  the  last  moment,  may  have 
taken  place  at  the  very  first  that  admitted  of  it.  Yet 
it  may  have  been  at  last  both  sudden  and  secret ; 
but  not  because  it  was  the  result  of  a  newly-adopted 
policy,  and  still  less  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  and  most 


'  H  est  difficile  de  dire  ce  qui  cheque  le  plus  dans  cette  conduite,  le  vil  egoisme 
qu'on  y  remarque,  ou  le  dedaigneux  niepris,  rirrision  amcre  qui  le  caracterisc. 
V.  Limburg  Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  Civ.  iii.  p.  71. 
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unseasonable  jest.  Herodotus  relates  a  fact,  which  chap, 
may  have  had  some  share  in  hastening  it,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  proves  that  nothing  was  uncertain 
about  it  except  the  time.  Argos,  if  the  historian 
was  correctly  informed,  had  been  solicited  by  Mardo- 
nius  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour :  perhaps  he 
had  adopted  the  advice  of  the  Thebans,  and  had 
corrupted  some  of  her  leading  men  ;  publicly  or  pri- 
vately he  had  received  assurances,  that  the  Argives 
would  prevent  the  Spartans  from  sending  an  army 
against  him.  We  do  not  hear  how  they  purposed  to 
effect  this,  and  it  may  have  been  an  empty  boast ;  yet 
intelligence  of  such  a  design  might  reach  Sparta,  and 
quicken  the  movements  of  Pausanias.  In  the  mean 
while  the  Athenians  at  Salamis  were  no  doubt  im- 
patient of  the  delay,  the  cause  of  which  they  only 
learnt  on  the  return  of  their  envoys  ;  and  the  rumours 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  during 
this  interval  might  easily  continue  afloat,  even  after 
the  truth  had  been  ascertained,  and,  as  the  jealousy 
between  the  two  rival  states  increased,  might  more 
and  more  usurp  the  place  of  history. 

Several  reasons  determined  Mardonius  not  to  await 
the  approach  of  Pausanias,  nor  to  fight  a  battle  in 
Attica.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  unfavourable 
to  the  movements  of  his  cavalry,  the  arm  on  which 
he  principally  relied.  If  defeated,  he  Avould  be 
compelled  to  retreat  through  narrow  and  difficult 
passes,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  whole 
army  ;  and  should  his  stay  be  lengthened,  he  would 
find  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  its  subsistence. 
He  therefore  resolved  on  falling  back  upon  Boeotia, 
where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  friendly  city. 
Until  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  had  not  given  up  all 
hopes  of  gaining  over  the  Athenians,  and  he  had 
therefore  abstained  from  doing  any  damage  to  their 
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CHAP,  territory,  that  they  might  be  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  saving'  their  still  unwasted  fields  and  dwellino-s. 
But  when  the  moment  of  retreat  was  come,  and  no 
end  could  be  served  by  sparing  them  any  longer,  he 
gave  the  reins  to  havock  and  plunder,  ravaged  the  land, 
and  consumed  and  destroyed  whatever  had  been  left 
standing  of  buildings,  sacred  or  profane,  in  the  former 
invasion.  He  had  already  set  out  on  his  march,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  body  of  a  thousand 
Spartans  had  pushed  forward  before  the  main  army 
to  Megara.  Hoping  to  surprise  and  destroy  them,  he 
took  the  road  toward  that  city,  and  scoured  the  Me- 
garian  plain  with  his  horse.  This  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  Persian  arms  were  ever  carried  in 
this  quarter  ;  it  was  probably  in  this  expedition  that 
the  temple  of  Eleusis  was  either  first  committed  to 
the  flames,  or  utterly  wasted  and  ruined.  News  came 
to  him  before  he  had  reached  Megara,  that  Pausanias 
with  all  his  forces  had  arrived  at  the  Isthmus ;  and 
he  now  thought  it  advisable  to  commence  his  retreat 
without  delay.  He  did  not  however  take  the  direct 
road  to  Boeotia,  but  bent  his  way  eastward,  and,  pass- 
ing by  Decelea,  crossed  Parnes,  and  came  down  into 
the  lower  vale  of  the  Asopus.  The  object  of  this 
circuit  was  probably  the  better  quarters  to  be  found 
at  Tanagra,  where  he  halted  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
pursued  his  march  up  the  valley  to  the  outlet  of  the 
defile,  through  which  the  high  road  from  Athens  to 
Thebes  descends  to  the  northern  foot  of  Citha?ron. 
Near  this  outlet  at  the  roots  of  the  mountain  stood 
the  towns  of  Hysia3  and  Erythr^e,  between  which  the 
Mardoiiius  road  appears  to  have  passed.  On  the  plain  between 
Erythra?,  the  easternmost  of  the  two,  and  the  river, 
Mardonius  pitched  his  camp.  Here  he  expected  that 
the  enemy,  entering  Boeotia  by  the  passes  of  Cithasron, 
would  overtake  and  give  him  battle.     He  wished  for 
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an  early  oportunity  of  fighting,  but  he  was  not  so  chap. 
confident  in  his  strength  as  to  disdain  taking  precau-  ,.  ^  "  . 
tions  against  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  He  inclosed 
a  space  of  upwards  of  a  mile  square  with  a  rampart 
surmounted  by  a  palisade,  and  flanked  with  wooden 
towers,  to  guard  his  treasure,  and  to  afford  a  refuge, 
if  it  should  be  needed,  from  a  superior  enemy.  While  Banquet  at 
this  work  was  proceeding,  he  accepted  an  invitation  '^^^''^^• 
from  Attaginus,  who  entertained  him  and  fifty  of  his 
officers  with  a  splendid  banquet  at  Thebes.  To  show 
the  fraternal  harmony  that  subsisted  between  the 
Persians  and  their  Greek  allies,  Attaginus  at  the  same 
time  invited  fifty  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  arranged 
his  guests  so  that  there  should  be  one  of  each  nation 
on  every  couch.  Herodotus  himself  afterward  met 
with  one  of  the  Greeks  Avho  were  present,  and  heard 
from  him  that  the  Persian  who  shared  his  couch  had 
privately  disclosed  to  him  the  gloomy  forebodings 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  approaching 
conflict.  If  we  may  believe  this  anecdote,  many  of 
the  Persian  officers  foresaw  its  fatal  issue,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  as  victims  whom  Mardonius  had 
sacrificed  to  his  desperate  ambition. 

All  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  who  owned 
the  Persian  away,  had  joined  in  the  invasion  of  Attica, 
except  the  Phocians.  They  too  had  promised  to  send 
a  reinforcement  to  the  Persian  army,  but  either 
through  unavoidable  delays,  or  aversion  to  the  service 
into  which  they  were  pressed,  their  troops,  a  thousand 
men,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  return  of  Mardonius 
to  Thebes.  When  he  heard  of  their  coming  he  sent 
some  horsemen  to  order  them  to  station  themselves  . 
in  the  plain  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  As 
soon  as  they  had  done  so,  the  whole  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  rode  up  and  began  to  encircle  them.  The 
Greeks,  who  looked  on  at  a  distance,  expected  forth- 
with to  see  them  fall  beneath  the  Persian  javelins ; 
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CHAP,  they  themselves  deemed  their  fate  certain.  Harmo- 
,  ^^^'  .  cydes  their  commander  bad  them  prepare  for  the 
worst :  their  enemies  the  Thessalians,  he  said,  had 
probably  instigated  the  Persians  to  massacre  them : 
he  exhorted  them  to  die  not  like  a  tame  herd,  but  as 
brave  men,  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  could 
sell  their  lives  dearly.  They  closed  their  ranks,  and 
formed  into  a  circle,  and  in  a  defensive  attitude  calmly 
awaited  the  threatened  charge.  The  Persians  rode 
up,  and  levelled  their  javelins ;  one  or  two  actually 
hurled  them,  but  the  rest  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  rode  away.  Mardonius  wished  it  to  be  thought 
that  the  scene  was  only  meant  to  try  the  courage  of 
the  Phocians :  he  sent  soon  after,  and  applauded  their 
dauntless  spirit.  The  Phocians  believed  that  it  had 
really  saved  their  lives. 
Forces  of  The  Spartan  army  on  its  arrival  at  the  Isthmus  was 

the  Greeks,  joined  by  the  forces  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  and 
continued  its  march  along  the  coast  into  Attica.  At 
Eleusis  it  was  met  by  an  Athenian  reinforcement  under 
the  command  of  Aristides.  It  then  took  the  road  across 
Cithaeron,  and  coming  down  upon  Erythr^e  discovered 
the  Persians  encamped  on  the  plain  near  the  banks  of 
the  Asopus.  Near  Erythrce  Pausanias  halted,  and 
formed  his  line  on  the  uneven  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  His  whole  force,  which  consisted  wholly 
of  infantry,  amounted  to  nearly  110,000  men:  that 
number  is  said  to  have  been  completed  by  1800 
Thespians,  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  and  now  accompanied  the  Greeks,  but  were  with- 
out arms,  and  though  they  might  tender  some  useful 
services  in  the  camp,  appear  to  have  had  no  place  in 
the  field.  Of  the  rest,  38,700  were  men  at  arms ; 
next  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  Athenians  furnished 
the  largest  body,  8000  men  ;  the  Plataeans  could  only 
muster  600.  After  the  Athenians  Corinth  raised  the 
most  considerable  force  ;  she  herself  armed  5000  men, 
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and  she  drew  succours  not  only  from  her  western  chap. 
colonies,  Leucas,  Anactorium,  and  Ambracia,  but  also  '^^^' 
from  Potidsea,  which  proved  its  good  will  by  sending 
a  band  of  300.  Megara  and  Sicyon  furnished  each 
3000 ;  Tegea  half  that  number ;  Orchomenus,  which 
mustered  600,  was  the  only  Arcadian  state  that  took 
a  part  in  the  expedition.  Among  the  rest  the  greater 
part  came  from  the  to^vns  of  Argolis :  Troezen  could 
raise  1000  ;  but  the  united  forces  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  amounted  to  no  more  than  400.  The  light- 
armed  troops  were  69,500  strong;  for  beside  the 
35,000  helots  who  attended  the  Spartans,  each  man 
at  arms  in  the  rest  of  the  army  was  accompanied  by 
one  light  armed  ;  and  some  small  bodies  which  came 
from  the  Lacedaemonian  colony  of  Melos,  from  Ceos, 
and  Tenos,  Naxos,  and  Cythnus,  were  probably 
equipped  in  a  similar  manner,  and  hence  have  been 
omitted  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  though  they  earned 
a  place  for  their  names  in  the  monument  at  Olympia, 
which  recorded  the  cities  that  shared  the  glory  of  this 
great  contest.^  The  numbers  of  the  Persian  army 
more  than  tripled  that  of  the  Greeks  :  Xerxes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  left  behind  300,000  of  his  best  troops, 
and  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  auxiliaries  are  esti- 
mated by  Herodotus  at  50,000  more.  Plutarch  has 
perhaps  recorded  an  Athenian  or  a  Plattean  tradition, 
which  was  not  generally  current,  when  he  relates  that 
Aristides  obtained  an  ambiguous  oracle  from  Delphi, 
promising  victory  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  sacrificed  to 
the  local  gods,  nymphs,  and  heroes,  and  if  they  joined 
battle  in  the  plain  of  the  Eleusinian  goddesses  i7i  their 
own  land.  The  legend  ran,  that  while  Aristides  was 
perplexed  by  the  terms  which  seemed  to  enjoin  a  retreat 
to  Eleusis,  the  Plataean  general  Arimnestus  was  guided 
by  a  nocturnal  vision  to  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses,  which 

'  See  Broendsted,  Reisen,  p.  lO."!. 
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CHAP,  stood  near  Hysia3  at  the  foot  of  Cithasron,  on  ground 
,  ^^^'  excellently  suited  to  the  purpose  of  protecting  infantry 
from  the  attacks  of  a  superior  cavalry,  and  that  the 
Plateeans  by  a  decree  ordered  the  landmarks  which 
parted  their  country  from  Attica  to  be  removed,  that 
the  Athenians  might  be  able  to  fight  on  their  own 
ground  without  recrossing  Cithaeron.  It  is  added  that 
when  the  Macedonian  conqueror  restored  Plat^a,  he 
declared  by  a  solemn  proclamation  at  Olympia,  that  he 
thus  rewarded  the  Platasans  for  the  magnanimity  with 
which  they  had  surrendered  their  territory  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Greece.  It  may  have  been  this  proclamation 
misunderstood,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  part  of  the 
story  which  relates  to  the  absolute  union  of  territory 
between  Athens  and  PlatoBa :  a  fact  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  subsequent  history. 
Skirmish  of  Mardouius,  ou  percciving  the  Greeks,  waited  for  a 
time  in  expectation  that  they  would  descend  and  give 
him  battle  in  the  plain.  At  length,  seeing  that  they 
did  not  move  from  their  position  on  the  rugged  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  go  up  and 
attack  them.  Masistius,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  second  only  to  Mardonius 
himself,  and  of  great  personal  reputation.  He  rode  up 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  his  Nisaean  charger,  and  by  the  gold  that  glittered 
in  his  armour  and  in  the  caparisons  of  his  fiery  steed. 
The  Greeks  Avere  for  the  most  part  protected  by  the 
broken  ground  on  which  they  were  posted,  but  that 
which  the  Megarians  occupied  was  more  exposed,  and 
they  consequently  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  charge. 
Troop  after  troop  assailed  them  in  succession,  and 
allowed  them  no  breathing-time ;  their  ranks  were 
rapidly  thinned  by  the  missiles  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
strength  and  spirits  began  to  fail.  In  this  distress  they 
sent  to  Pausanias,  to  beg  that  he  would  immediately 
detach  a  force  for  their  relief,  without  which  they  could 
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no  longer  keep  their  station.     It  was  a  service  of  ex-    chap. 
traordinary  difficulty  and   danger ;    and   Pausanias  ^  ^     '    . 
scrupled  to  exercise  his  authority  by  selecting  one 
division  from  the  rest  to  engage  in  it ;  but  he  called 
upon  those  who  were  willing  to  earn  honour,  freely  to 
undertake  it.     While  the  rest  hesitated,  an  Athenian 
officer,  named  Olympiodorus,  offered,  with  his  battalion 
of  300  men  and  a  body  of  archers,  to  cover  the  Mega- 
rians.     He  hastened  to  their  assistance,  and  received 
the  charge  of  the  enemy  with  a  well-directed  shower  of 
arrows.     Masistius  was  still  foremost ;  his  horse  was  Defeat  and 
wounded  in  the  side,  reared,  and  threw  its  rider.    The  Masistius. 
Athenians  rushed  forward  and  fell  upon  him  before  he 
could  rise  from  the  ground.     His  scaly  armour^  for  a 
time  resisted  their  weapons  ;  at  length  he  was  pierced 
with  a  shaft  of  a  javelin  through  the  visor  of  his  helmet. 
In  the  tumult  of  the  charge  his  fall  was  not  observed, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  him ;  but  when  the 
assailants,  having  wheeled  round  and  retired,  discovered 
their  loss,  they  spontaneously  rushed  forward  to  recover 
the  body  of  their  slain  chief.     The  Greeks,  seeing  the 
Athenians  exposed  to  the  shock  of  this  overwhelming 
force,  moved  on  to  their  assistance.    They  came  up  as 
the  little  band  had  been  compelled  to  resign  the  body ; 
but  they  renewed  the  struggle,  and  wrested  it  from  the 
Persians.     After  a  sharp  conflict  the  cavalry  was  re- 
pulsed with  some  slaughter,  and  having  halted  at  the 
distance  of  a  couple  of  furlongs  thought  it  advisable  to 
return  with  their  mournful  tidings  to  the  camp.    The 
whole  army  testified  its  grief  at  the  event  by  funeral 
honours  such  as  were  paid  only  to  the  most  illustrious 
dead.     They  shaved  not  only  their  own  heads,  but 
their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden ;  and  they  set  up  a 
wailing,  which,  Herodotus  says,  resounded  throughout 
all  Boeotia.     The  Greeks,  though  their  loss  probably 
exceeded  that  of  the  Persians,  were  consoled  and  ani- 

'  In  whicli  according  to  Plutarch  he  was  cased  from  head  to  foot.     Arist.  14. 
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CHAP,     mated  by  their  final  triumph,  and  especially  by  the 

^^^'      death  of  an  enemy  whom  his  countrymen  so  deeply 

deplored.     His  body  was  placed  in  a  cart,  which  was 

draAvn  along  the  lines,  and  the  men  ran  out  from  their 

ranks  to  gaze  upon  the  gigantic  barbarian. 

The  Greeks       This  succcss  cucouraged  Pausanias  to  leave  his  posi- 

advance  to-  ^[q-^  ^^  ^j^g  outlct  of  thc  Dass,  for  ouc  whcrc  his  army, 

ward  Pla-  ■••  '  *'  ' 

tffia.  though  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's 

cavalry,  would  among  other  advantages  be  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ery- 
thrse.  With  this  view  he  descended  into  the  territory  of 
Platasa.  The  town  itself,  which  had  not  yet  risen  from 
its  ruins,  lay  about  two  miles  off  to  the  west,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  plain  before  it  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  small  streams  from  the  side  of  Ci- 
thaeron ;  some  of  them  feed  the  Asopus,  which,  after  it 
has  collected  these  and  other  tributaries,  takes  an 
easterly  direction  toward  the  Euboean  channel ;  others 
go  to  form  the  Oeroe,  which,  rising  in  the  same  ele- 
vated plain,  flows  through  a  narrow  glen  at  the  western 
foot  of  Cithaeron  into  the  gulf  of  Creusis  (Livadostro). 
Pausanias  now  posted  himself  on  the  bank  of  a  stream 
which  Herodotus  calls  the  Asopus,  but  which  must  be 
considered  as  only  one  of  its  tributaries  running  north- 
ward to  join  the  main  channel.  The  right  wing  of 
the  army,  which,  as  the  post  of  honour,  was  occupied 
by  the  Lacedgemonians,  was  near  a  spring,  called 
Gargaphia,  from  which  it  drew  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water. 

Before  the  troops  could  be  arrayed  in  the  order 
which  they  were  to  preserve  in  the  day  of  battle,  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  called  upon  to  decide  a  dispute 
between  the  Tegeans  and  the  Athenians,  who  each 
claimed  the  left  wing,  the  place  second  in  honour. 
The  Tegeans  grounded  their  pretensions  on  the  ex- 
ploit of  their  ancient  heroEchemus,  who,  they  asserted, 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  Peloponnesians  for  his  "vdc- 
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tory  over  Hyllus  by  the  privilege  granted  for  ever  to  chap. 
his  people,  of  occupying  one  wing  in  all  common  ex-  .  ^  "  . 
peditions  made  by  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  To  the 
LacedaBmonians  they  were  willing  to  yield  ;  but  they 
insisted  that  as  well  ancient  usage,  as  the  valour  they 
had  shown  in  so  many  contests  with  the  Spartans 
themselves,  entitled  them  to  precedence  over  all  the 
other  allies.  The  Athenians  also  in  urging  their 
claim  did  not  forget  their  mythical  glories  :  their 
defence  of  the  Heracleids  against  the  power  of  Eurys- 
theus,  the  succours  with  which  they  had  successfully 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  defeated  Argives  against 
the  Cadmeans,  and  their  victory  over  the  Amazons. 
They  needed  not  however,  as  they  truly  said,  to  allege 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors  :  the  field  of  Marathon 
had  been  witness  to  one,  equal  to  any  in  the  days  of 
yore ;  on  this  they  were  content  to  let  their  right 
rest.  Yet,  they  added,  as  the  juncture  was  one  that 
forbad  all  contention,  they  would  submit  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Spartans,  and  would  endeavour  to  do 
honour  to  any  post  that  should  be  assigned  to  them. 
The  spirit  of  Aristides  seems  to  speak  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  the  modesty  of  the  Athenians  pleaded  in  their 
favour  perhaps  as  much  as  their  merit ;  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  exclaimed,  as  one  man,  that  they 
were  the  most  worthy.  Mardonius,  as  soon  as  he  was 
apprised  of  the  movement  of  the  Greeks,  advanced 
with  all  his  forces,  which  he  drew  up  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Asopus.  He  stationed  the  Persians,  as 
his  best  troops,  in  the  left  wing,  to  face  the  Lacedse- 
monians ;  to  the  Athenians  he  opposed  his  Greek 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  probably  considered  as  the 
second  hope  of  his  army.  The  Thebans  had  suggested 
this  arrangement,  to  which  they  were  guided  by  re- 
flecting that  the  Persians  were  new  antagonists  to 
the  Spartans,  Avhile  the  Athenians  had  learnt  by  ex- 
perience to  despise  them.     Before  these  movements 
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were  completed,  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  for  be- 
ginning an  engagement.  But  the  next  day  the  sooth- 
sayers in  both  armies  sought  to  discover  the  will  of 
the  gods  from  the  entrails  of  the  ^'ict^ms.  The 
Spartans  had  brought  with  them  Tisamenus,  the  most 
celebrated  diviner  in  Greece,  sprung  from  a  branch 
of  the  lamids  of  Elis.  His  fame  was  so  great,  that 
the  Spartans,  when  they  were  looking  anxiously  for- 
ward to  the  Persian  war,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
him  to  dedicate  himself  to  their  service  on  any  other 
terms,  had  granted  the  freedom  of  their  city  both  to 
him  and  to  his  brother  Hegias.  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  they  had 
ever  adopted  a  foreigner.  But  the  Persians  too  had 
Greek  soothsayers  in  their  camp,  and  endeavoured  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  futurity  by  Grecian  rites.  One 
of  these,  Hegesistratus,  was  also  an  Elean,  and  of  the 
line  of  the  Telliads,  which  was  likewise  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  a  hereditary  prophetic  virtue.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Persians  by  a 
high  salary ;  but  hatred,  still  more  than  avarice,  im- 
pelled him  to  exert  all  his  arts  against  the  Spartans, 
who  had  once  thrown  him  into  a  dungeon  with  the 
intention  of  putting  him  to  death.  ^  The  soothsayers 
on  both  sides  read  similar  answers  in  the  sacrifices. 
Tisamenus  declared  that  the  signs  were  favourable  to 
the  Greeks,  if  they  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive ; 
but  that  disaster  threatened  them  if  they  should  cross 
the  Asopus,  and  offer  battle,  Hegesistratus  and  his 
brother  diviner,  a  Leucadian  named  Hippomachus, 
likewise  announced,  that  the  entrails  forbad  the  Per- 
sians to  begin  the  attack.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  day  after  day  Avith  the  same  result :  the  two 
armies  remained  inactive  ;   except   that   the  Persian 

'  He  had  effected  his  escape  in  a  singular  manner.  He  extricated  himself  from 
the  stocks  by  cutting  off  the  fore  part  of  his  foot,  and  in  spite  of  the  wound  broke 
through  his  prison  wall  and  made  his  way  to  Tegea,  travelling  b}-  night,  and 
spending  the  day  in  the  woods.     Her.  ix.  37. 
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cavalry  harassed  the  Greeks,  confined  them  to  their     chap. 
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encampment,  and  interrupted  their  Avatering  parties.  . 
In  other  respects  they  were  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, which  were  brought  to  them  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus over  Citha3ron,  and  they  were  every  day 
receivino-  fresh  reinforcements.  Mardonius  on  the 
contrary,  having  taken  no  precautions  to  ensure 
regular  supplies,  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
straitened  in  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  was 
heartily  impatient  of  the  delay,  and  eager  to  exert 
his  apparently  superior  strength. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  a  Per- 
sian general,  against  both  his  inclination  and  his 
judgment,  kept  motionless  by  Greek  soothsayers,  the 
nature  of  whose  pretensions  to  foreknowledge  he  can 
scarcely  have  understood.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
the  difference  between  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of 
Persia  to  prevent  him  from  admitting  their  pro- 
phetical art  or  faculty,  and  the  mission  he  sent  to  the 
Boeotian  oracles  shows  a  great  proneness  to  adopt 
Greek  superstitions.  Hegesistratus  only  filled  the 
place  of  the  Magians,  who  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied the  court,  and  to  have  left  the  army  with 
Xerxes.  But  it  cannot  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
coincidence  between  the  declarations  of  the  sooth- 
sayers was  the  effect  of  chance.  Tisamenus  probably 
expressed  the  judgment  and  the  wishes  of  most  of  the 
commanders  in  the  Greek  army,  when  he  enjoined  it 
to  remain  on  the  defensive.  And  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  his  rival  trusted  entirely  to  the  rules  of  his  art 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  revenge  with  which  he 
burned  against  Sparta.  Mardonius  himself  perhaps 
had  not  learnt  how  to  wield  these  religious  instru- 
ments ;  but  the  Thebans  were  more  conversant  with 
them,  and  since  the  warning  of  the  soothsayers 
exactly  coincided  with  their  advice,  we  may  with 
some  confidence  attribute  it  to  their  direction.    They 
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CHAP,     had  from  the  first  been  averse  to  running  the  risk  of 

' ,  a  battle,  and  probably  hoped  that  by  delaying  it  they 

might  prevent  it  altogether.  Plutarch  relates  an 
occurrence  which,  thougli  Herodotus  does  not  men- 
tion it,  seems  credible  enough,  especially  when  it  is 
coupled  with  the  policy  which  the  Thebans  had  re- 
commended to  Mardonins.  He  says  that  some  Athe- 
nians of  high  birth,  whose  fortunes  had  been  ruined 
by  the  war,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
constitution :  that  they  held  secret  meetings  in  a 
house  at  Plataea,  and  had  drawn  many  into  their 
scheme,  when  Aristides  discovered  it,  and  quietly 
suppressed  it,  by  compelling  two  of  the  leaders  to 
quit  the  camp,  and  intimating  to  the  rest,  that  the 
suspicions  they  had  incurred  might  still  be  effaced  by 
their  services  in  the  field.  It  was  by  such  engines 
that  the  Thebans  hoped  to  undermine  the  Greek 
cause. 

The  two  armies  had  been  eight  days  facing  each 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  during  which  the 
Greeks  were  continually  strengthened  by  the  influx 
of  fresh  troops,  before  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Mar- 
donius  or  his  counsellors  to  watch  the  passes,  and  to 
intercept  the  reinforcements  and  supplies  that  had 
hitherto  been  pouring  through  them  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  It  was  Timagenidas,  a  Theban,  who  suggested 
this  thought,  and  the  event  immediately  proved  the 
prudence  of  his  advice.  The  cavalry  sent  to  guard 
the  outlet  of  the  defile  under  cover  of  night  sur- 
prised a  convoy  of  provisions  with  500  beasts  of 
burden.  They  fell  upon  their  prey  with  such  fury  as 
even  to  slaughter  many  of  the  cattle :  the  rest  were 
brought  into  the  Persian  camp.  This  little  success 
however  did  not  soothe  the  impatience  of  Mardonius; 
he  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  daily  gaining 
strength,  and  when  at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  signs 
of  the  victims  continued  still  unpropitious,   lie   re- 
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solved  to  be  no  longer  governed  by  them.  He  secretly  chap. 
disclosed  his  intentions  to  Artabazus ;  but  Artabazus, 
unless  he  only  afterward  claimed  the  credit  of  su- 
perior foresight  when  no  one  could  contradict  him, 
had  adopted  the  views  of  the  Thebans,  and  strenu- 
ously advised  Mardonius  to  avoid  a  battle,  to  fall 
back  upon  Thebes,  where  magazines  had  been  formed 
for  the  army,  and  to  scatter  his  gold  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  among  the  leading  men  in  the  Greek 
cities.  Mardonius  however  was  too  confident  in  his 
prospect  of  victory,  and  of  too  impetuous  a  temper, 
to  embrace  this  tardy  course,  and  adhered  to  his 
purpose.  Wishing  nevertheless  to  counteract  the 
impression  that  might  be  produced  in  the  minds  of 
his  Greek  allies,  and  perhaps  of  the  Persians,  by  his 
neglect  of  prognostics  which  were  universally  deemed 
infallible,  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  principal 
officers  of  both  nations,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  that  fate  was  on  his  side.  Among  the  numerous 
prophecies  that  were  current  at  this  period,  was  one 
which  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  a  foreign  army  that 
should  invade  Greece,  and  plunder  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  Herodotus  believed  that  the  prediction 
referred  to  the  irruption  of  an  lUyrian  horde,  the 
Encheleans,  who,  as  we  learn  from  this  accidental 
mention  of  them,  had  in  very  early  times  carried  their 
ravages  so  far.  But  as  this  tradition  was  almost  for- 
gotten, the  prophecy  was  generally  applied  to  the 
Persians.  Mardonius,  mth  some  dexterity,  though 
not  without  violence,  strained  it  into  an  assurance, 
that  the  Persians  would  be  invincible  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  spoiling  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi ;  and 
since  they  neither  had  perpetrated  nor  any  longer 
meditated  the  sacrilege,  he  bad  his  hearers  dismiss  all 
religious  scruples,  and  cheerfully  prepare  for  the 
battle  which  he  had  determined  to  give  the  next  day. 
In  the  dead  of  the  following  night  a  horseman  pre- 
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CHAP,  sented  himself  at  the  outposts  of  the  Athenians,  and 
.  desired  to  speak  with  the  generals.  When  called  to 
him  by  the  sentinels,  they  found  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don.  He  said  that  he  was  come  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
to  give  them  a  friendly  warning,  and  begged  that  they 
would  reveal  it  to  none  but  Pausanias  He  then  in- 
formed them  that  Mardonius,  notwitlistanding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  victims,  designed  to  attack 
them  on  the  morrow.  Should  however  the  engage- 
ment be  delayed,  he  exhorted  them  to  keep  their 
ground,  since  the  Persian  army  had  only  a  few  days 
provisions  left,  and  would  soon  be  compelled  to  retire. 
Then  after  praying  them  to  remember  his  good  will, 
if  the  cause  of  Greece  triumphed,  he  rode  away. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence  Pausanias  put  into 
execution  a  purpose,  which  he  had  probably  con- 
ceived some  time  before.  He  requested  the  Athenian 
commanders  to  exchange  their  position  for  that  of  the 
Spartans,  where  they  would  be  opposed  to  the  Per- 
sians, whose  mode  of  fighting  was  familiar  to  them. 
The  Athenians,  or  perhaps  more  properly  Aristides, 
expressed  the  greatest  readiness  to  comply  with  his 
wishes.  The  necessary  movements  were  performed  in 
the  night ;  and  when  the  morning  came,  Mardonius 
was  apprised  of  the  change.  He  immediately  altered 
his  o^Yn  dispositions  to  meet  it,  and  transferred  the 
Persians  to  his  right  wing,  where  they  again  faced 
the  Spartans.  Pausanias,  finding  his  design  thwarted, 
brought  the  Spartans  back  to  the  right,  and  both 
armies  resumed  their  original  order.  Mardonius  was 
elated  with  what  he  considered  a  confession  of  fear 
in  the  Spartans,  and  he  sent  a  herald  to  taunt  them 
with  their  faintheartedness.  He  had  expected,  the 
messenger  said,  from  their  reputation  among  the 
Greeks,  that  instead  of  shrinking  from  measuring  their 
strength  with  the  Persians,  they  icould  have  chal- 
lenged them  to  decide  the  contest  by  a  separate  com- 
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hat;  and   the  Persians  on  their  part  were  willinq  to     chap. 
rest  their  cause  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  with  the  Spar-  . 

tans  alone.  The  Spartan  gravity  was  not  to  be  ruf- 
fled by  this  empty  insult.  But  Mardonius,  taking 
their  calmness  for  cowardice,  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge  them.  The  attack  was  so  vigorously  made  skirmish  at 
that  the  assailants  got  possession  of  the  Gargaphian  "''^^'^'' 
spring,  which  they  choked  up,  and  rendered  useless. 
This  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Greeks ;  for  as 
they  were  prevented  by  the  enemy's  horse  from 
fetching  water  from  the  Asopus,  they  depended  on 
the  fountain  for  their  whole  supply.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  they  could  not  remain  a  day  longer  in  the 
same  position  ;  and  beside  the  want  of  water  they 
were  in  danger  of  suffering  from  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions ;  for  the  pass  of  Cithasron  was  closely  watched 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and  a  supply 
which  was  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  was  unable 
to  reach  them.  As  the  enemy  made  no  signs  of  be- 
ginning a  general  engagement,  the  principal  com- 
manders assembled  to  deliberate  on  their  future 
movements.  It  was  resolved,  if  battle  should  not  be 
joined  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  retire  during  the 
following  night  to  a  part  of  the  plain  nearer  Plat^ea, 
which  being  almost  surrounded  by  two  branches  of 
the  Oeroe,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Island,  and 
that  on  their  arrival  at  this  post  a  strong  detachment 
should  be  sent  to  clear  the  pass,  and  convoy  the  sup- 
ply that  was  detained  on  the  mountain  into  the 
camp. 

Mardonius  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  of  his 
cavalry,  which  continued  throughout  the  day  to  gall 
the  Greeks  with  their  missiles.  When  night  came  the 
greater  part  of  the  allied  generals,  according  to  the 
resolution  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  council  of 
the  morning,  began  to  move  off.  But  instead  of 
taking  up  the  position  that  had  been  agreed  on,  they 


retus. 
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CHAP,  marched  to  Plataea,  and  posted  themselves  near  a 
^^^'  temple  of  Here,  which  was  close  to  the  town.  Their 
object  in  thus  deviating  from  the  preconcerteed  plan 
was  perhaps  to  take  advantage  of  such  shelter  as  the 
remains  of  the  city  might  afford  for  their  wounded 
men.  In  the  mean  while  Pausanias  was  detained  by 
Amompha-  an  unexpectcd  impediment.  One  of  his  officers,  named 
Amompharetus,  conceived  that  the  movement  ordered 
by  Pausanias  was  a  disgraceful  flight,  by  which  the 
honour  of  Sparta  was  sullied :  he  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  previous  deliberation,  and  now  thinking 
the  obedience  due  to  his  commander  subordinate  to 
the  higher  duty  he  owed  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  forbad  him  to  fly  from  an  enemy,  he  refused  to 
set  his  division  in  motion.  What  was  the  amount  of 
the  force  under  his  command  we  do  not  know :  we 
are  the  less  able  to  judge  of  it  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  because  he  describes  it  by  a  term  which 
Thucydides  condemns  as  inaccurate :  but  it  may  most 
probably  be  considered  as  one  of  the  bodies,  six  of 
which  composed  an  ordinary  Spartan  army.  It  was 
too  considerable  to  allow  Pausanias  to  leave  it  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
Persian  host ;  and  no  arguments  could  bend  the  stub- 
bornness of  Amompharetus :  Pausanias  and  his  col- 
league both  uro-ed  him  in  vain.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Athenians,  distrusting,  Herodotus  says,  the  intentions 
of  the  Spartans,  sent  a  horseman  to  inquire  whether 
they  had  given  up  the  design  of  retreating,  and  how 
they  themselves  were  to  act.  The  messenger  found 
the  Spartan  generals  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute ;  and 
Amompharetus,  probably  a  man  of  few  words,  taking 
up  a  large  stone  with  both  hands,  flung  it  do^^Tl  at 
the  feet  of  Pausanias :  There.,  he  cried,  is  my  vote 
against  flying  before  the  strangers.  Pausanias  called 
him  a  madman,  and  sent  orders  to  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, to  bring  up  their  forces,  and  follow  the 
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movements  of  the  Spartans.  Day  began  to  break,  and  chap. 
still  the  intractable  man  would  not  yield.  Pausanias,  . 
thinking  that  his  obstinacy  might  give  way  when  he 
saw  himself  abandoned  to  inevitable  destruction,  now 
moved  forward  with  the  rest  of  his  Lacedaemonian 
forces  and  the  Tegeans  along  the  skirts  of  Cithteron. 
At  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  however  he  halted 
again,  to  give  Amompharetus  time  for  better  thoughts, 
and  to  have  it  still  in  his  power  to  succour  him, 
if  his  rashness  should,  as  seemed  likely,  involve  him 
in  urgent  danger.  Amompharetus  however  did  at 
last  think  better  when  he  saw  himself  left  alone 
with  the  men  whom  he  was  about  to  sacrifice  to 
his  point  of  honour,  and  reluctantly  led  them  at  a 
slow  pace  after  the  main  body.  They  had  scarcely 
overtaken  it  before  the  Persian  cavalry,  having  dis- 
covered the  retreat  of  the  Greek  army,  came  up, 
and  began  to  infest  them  as  on  the  day  before. 

Mardonius,  when  he  heard  that  the  Greeks  had 
decamped  during  the  night,  asked  his  Thessalian 
friends,  what  they  now  thought  of  the  boasted  valour 
of  the  Spartans,  and  declared  that  Xerxes  should 
hear  from  him  of  the  cowardly  counsel  of  Artabazus, 
who  had  advised  retreating  before  such  men.  Without 
further  delay  he  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  pursued  the 
track  of  his  cavalry,  to  fall  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whose  force,  together  with  the  Tegeans  and  forty 
thousand  light  troops,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  Athenians  were  out  of  sight, 
separated  from  them  by  some  low  ridges,  the  last 
spur  which  the  mountain  throws  out  into  the  plain. 
Pausanias,  when  he  found  himself  pressed  by  the 
Persian  cavalry,  despatched  a  horseman  to  desire  them 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  or,  if  they  were  unable,  to 
send  their  boAArmen.  But  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
Greek  auxiliaries  prevented  them  from  obeying  his 
call.    While  Pausanias  was  preparing  to  sustain  the 
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examining  the  victims.  Their  signs  were  still  adverse, 
and  the  Spartan  general  ordered  his  men  to  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  holding  their  long  shields  before 
them,  and  in  that  posture  to  wait  till  the  gods  should 
vouchsafe  to  give  the  signal  for  battle.  It  was  long 
delayed.  The  Persians  advanced  within  bowshot, 
and  then  closing  their  wicker  shields,  and  fixing  them 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  breastwork 
before  them,  began  to  ply  the  Spartans  with  their 
arrows.  Not  a  man  stirred  ;  many  were  wounded, 
and  among  the  rest  Callicrates,  distinguished  as  the 
most  beautiful  person  in  the  Grecian  army,  died, 
lamenting  only  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  raise  his 
arm  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Battle  of  In    this   distrcss   Pausanias,  turning   toward   the 

quarter  where  the  Plataean  temple  of  Here  stood, 
implored  aloud  the  aid  of  the  goddess.  The  prayer 
had  no  sooner  been  uttered,  than  the  soothsayer 
announced  that  the  last  sacrifice  showed  favourable 
tokens.  The  next  instant  the  Spartans  sprang  up  and 
advanced  upon  the  Persians.  Their  slight  fence  did 
not  long  resist  the  shock  of  the  Dorian  phalanx,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in  close  combat 
with  unequal  weapons  and  armour.  Their  short 
spears  and  daggers  were  as  ill  fitted  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  Spartan  panoply,  as  their  fight 
corslets  to  repel  the  Spartan  lance.  Yet  they  fought 
bravely,  though  without  method  and  order :  they 
rushed  forward,  singly  or  in  irregular  groups,  and 
endeavoured  to  seize  and  break  the  enemy's  lances. 
Mardonius  himself,  with  the  thousand  horse  whom  he 
had  selected  from  the  royal  guards,  was  foremost  in 
the  fight.  He  was  conspicuous  by  his  white  charger, 
as  well  as  by  the  splendour  of  his  arms  ;  but  while 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  still  doubtful,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  from  a  Spartan,  named  Aeimnestus, 
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and  his  fall  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  Persians  chap. 
immediately  began  to  give  way,  and  their  example  .  ^  '  . 
was  followed  by  all  the  other  barbarians.  The  rout 
soon  became  general,  and  the  fugitives  made  for  the 
camp  as  their  nearest  and  surest  refuge.  Artabazus 
alone  took  a  different  course.  Discontented  with 
Mardonius,  or  foreboding  the  event,  he  had  lingered 
behind  with  his  division  of  forty  thousand  men.  As 
he  came  up  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  the  flying 
multitude,  and  finding  that  all  was  lost,  took  the  road 
to  Phocis,  with  the  design  of  making  his  way  by 
forced  marches  to  the  Hellespont.  The  Greek  auxili- 
aries of  the  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their 
defeat,  dispersed  for  the  most  part  willingly  and 
without  a  blow;  only  the  Boeotians,  urged  by  the 
Theban  traitors,  maintained  for  some  time  a  sharp 
conflict  with  the  Athenians.  They  were  at  length 
put  to  flight,  leaving  three  hundred  of  their  number 
on  the  field,  and  sought  shelter  behind  the  walls  of 
Thebes.  With  these  exceptions  the  whole  barbarian 
army  threw  itself  into  the  fortified  camp,  barred  the 
gates,  manned  the  towers,  and  the  walls,  and  prepared 
as  well  as  they  could  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  combat  had  lasted  so  short  a  time  that  the 
Greeks  posted  at  Plataea,  though  they  were  at  less 
than  half  an  hour's  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  battle  hastened  to  the  assistance 
of  their  countrymen,  only  arrived  in  time  to  join  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Persians.  But  the  Megarians  and 
Phliasians,  who,  instead  of  returning  along  the  skirts 
of  the  mountain,  marched  across  the  plain,  were  per- 
ceived by  the  Theban  cavalry,  which  suddenly  fell 
upon  them,  cut  to  pieces  six  hundred,  and  drove  them 
into  the  hills.  It  now  only  remained  to  complete  the 
victory  by  storming  the  camp,  and  thus  to  deliver 
Greece  at  one  blow  from  the  presence  of  the  barbarians. 

VOL.  II.  c  C 
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CHAP,      The  Lacedaemonians  had  followed  close  iii)on  the  heels 

XVT 

,         '    .  of  the  Persians,  and  attempted  to  scale  the  rampart, 
but,  unaccustomed  to  sieges,  they  were  baffled  by  the 
rude  fortifications,  and  by  the  desperate  resistance 
they  encountered.     At  length  the  face  of  the  contest 
was  changed  by  the    arrival  of  the  Athenians,  who 
hastened  up  as  soon  as  they  had  put  the  Thebans  to 
flight.     Though  their   experience    in   the    attack  of 
fortified  places  was  perhaps  not  greater  than  that  of 
the   Spartans,  they  could  more  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  new  situation.     They  were  the  first  to 
mount  the  wall,  and  forcing  away  the  wooden  defences 
opened  a  breach  by  which  their  allies   poured   in. 
After  this  the  barbarians  lost  aU.  hope,  courage,  and 
self-possession,  and,  like  sheep  crowded  in  a  narrow 
fold,  submitted  without  a  struo'oie  to  the  slaughter. 
The  rage  of   the  Greeks,  inflamed  by  their  recent 
danger,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  their  heroes  who 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  which  it  now 
only  cost  them  labour  to  destroy,  could  not  sate  itself 
Destruction  with  blood.     Out  of  tlic  wliolc  uiultitudc  ouly  three 
sians!   ^^'    thousand  are  said  to  have  escaped  tlie  carnage  :  not 
therefore  through  either  the  mercy  or  the  weariness  of 
the  victors.     The  treasure  found  in  the  camp  was 
immense :  the  furniture  of  the  tents  glittered  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  vessels  of  the  same  metals  were 
seen  scattered  about  for  ordinary  use,  and  piled  up  in 
waggons.     Xerxes,  when   he    set   out  on  his   hasty 
retreat,  had  left,  it  was  said,  all  the  superfluous  orna- 
ments of  his  equipage  in  the  possession  of  Mardonius. 
Even  the  manger  of  his  horses   Avas  of  brass,  and 
curiously  wrought.      It  fell  into  the  hands   of   the 
Tegeans,  who  were  the  first  to  enter   through  the 
breach  made  by  the  Athenians,  and  were  permitted 
to  carry  away  this  prize  to  adorn  their   temple    of 
Athene  Alea.      The    splendid    armour  of  the  slain, 
the  collars  and  bracelets,  witli  which  the  Persians  in 
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particular  adorned  their  persons,  were  countless  and     chap. 
inestimable.     Pausanias  ordered  the  helots  to  collect  . 

the  whole  of  the  spoil,  that  gods  and  men  might 
receive  their  due.  Much,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
concealed  by  the  serfs  intrusted  mth  this  task,  and 
the  great  wealth  of  several  families  in  JEgma,  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  gains  they  had  made,  in 
purchasing  the  embezzled  treasures,  fix)m  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  value,  so  as  even  to  sell  gold 
for  brass,  and  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any 
price.  According  to  a  tradition  which  conveys  in 
another  form  the  same  lesson  that  Xerxes  was  said  to 
have  received  from  Demaratus,  Pausanias,  when  he 
entered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  and  saw  the  rich 
hangings,  the  soft  carpets,  the  couches  and  tables 
shining  with  gold  and  silver,  ordered  the  Persian 
slaves  to  prepare  a  banquet  such  as  they  were  used  to 
set  out  for  their  master.  When  it  was  spread,  he  bad 
his  helots  set  by  its  side  the  simple  fare  of  his  own 
ordinary  meal,  and  then  invited  the  Greek  officers  to 
mark  the  folly  of  the  barbarian,  who,  with  such 
instruments  of  luxury  at  his  command,  had  come  to 
rob  the  Greeks  of  their  scanty  store.  Demaratus 
perhaps  would  have  desired  them  to  observe  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  riches  are  held,  when  they 
are  not  guarded  by  wisdom  and  valour. 

A  portion  of  the  spoil,  nominally  a  tenth,  was  set  Division  of 
apart  for  the  Delphic  god:  it  was  formed  into  a  '^^'p°^^- 
golden  tripod,  supported  by  a  three-headed  brazen 
serpent:  an  offering  which  outlasted  not  only  the 
temple  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  worship  of 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  but  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  the  power  which  crushed  it.  Another 
portion  adorned  the  national  sanctuary  at  Olympia 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  on  the  base  of  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  cities  which  had 
shared  the  glory  of  the  contest ;    a  third  was   con- 
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CHAP,  secrated  in  a  similar  form  to  Poseidon  on  the  Isthmus. 
t  '  ,  A  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  reserved  to  be  employed 
by  the  Platseans  in  building  a  temple  of  Athene, 
which  was  adorned  with  pictures,  of  which  Plutarch 
speaks  as  retaining  all  their  freshness  in  his  day  after 
a  lapse  of  six  hundred  years.  This  was  undoubtedly 
an  act  of  piety,  and  not,  as  Plutarch  represents  it, 
a  contrivance  for  settling  a  dispute  which  he  says 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  about 
the  palm  of  merit.  The  next  care,  after  paying 
the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gods,  was  to  reward  or 
honour  the  valour  of  those  who  had  fought  and  bled 
in  the  cause.  The  foremost  place  was  assigned  by 
general  consent  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  more  as  a  national  than  a  personal  distinction, 
that  a  magnificent  present  was  selected  for  Pausanias, 
consisting  of  ten  samples  of  every  thing  that  was 
most  valuable  in  the  booty.  The  man  who  was  most 
conspicuous  among  the  Spartans  for  his  dauntless 
and  reckles  bravery,  was  the  Aristodemus  who  since 
the  day  of  Thermopylae  had  dragged  on  a  dishonoured 
existence,  in  the  hope  of  ending  it  in  some  glorious 
field ;  he  found  what  he  wished  at  Plataea.  Yet  the 
Spartans  justly  refused  to  award  the  palm  to  him,  and 
looked  rather  at  the  cause  from  which  he  sought 
death,  than  at  the  courage  with  which  he  met  it ;  no 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory,  as  to  those  of  their 
Honours  othcr  hcrocs.  They  raised  three  barrows  over  their 
paid  to  the    ^^^^^  .  q^q  f^j.  ^|-^g  ofiiccrs  \  among  whom  we  read  the 

name  of  Amompharetus  :  the  rest  of   the  Spartans 
were  buried  under  another,  and  the  helots  under  the 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Her.  ix.  85.,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  elpeves 
for  Ipfis,  which  manifestly  cannot  stand.  But  in  this  case  the  term  Iprjv  or  elp^v  is 
here  employed  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  described  by  Plut.  Lye.  17.,  "where 
it  must  be  ohserx'ed  that  the  words  ovtos  6  tlpy^v  apxei  tcS*  vTT0TfTayfj.4)'uiv  iv  rais 
fxdxais,  refer  not,  as  Manso  (  Sparta,  i.  p.  344.)  understood  them,  to  real  battles, 
but  to  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  If  Ipeves  is  the  true  reading,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  elpi]v  was  the  name  given  not  to  all  the  youths  past  twenty,  but  only  to 
those  who  commanded  the  rest.  This  might  be  a  regular  step  to  rank  in  the  army. 
But  all  this  is  very  unceitain,  and  there  seems  to  be  less  ditiiculty  in  the  conjecture 
jTrTTfer, 


dead. 
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third  :  similar  barrows  marked  the  common  graves  in  chap 
which  the  other  cities  collected  their  slain.  It  was  . 
not  however  every  city,  of  those  which  earned  a  place 
for  their  names  on  the  pedestal  at  Olympia,  that  could 
lay  claim  to  a  monument  of  this  kind  at  Plutsea. 
Many  had  lost  no  lives,  or  only  in  the  skirmishes  that 
preceded  the  decisive  conflict.  Yet,  as  the  absence 
of  their  troops  from  the  battle  was  involuntary,  as  all 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  danger,  in  the  toil,  in  the 
purpose,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  few  to  effect, 
they  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  vanity,  or  false- 
hood, if,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  they  raised  some 
cenotaphs  by  the  side  of  the  sepulchres  of  their  more 
fortunate  allies.  How  dearly  such  honours  were 
prized,  we  see  from  the  example  of  Elis  and  Mantinea. 
They  had  sent  each  a  body  of  troops  to  Plataea,  but 
the  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  till  the  battle  had 
been  fought.  The  Mantineans  bitterly  lamented  their 
misfortune,  and  with  great  justice  reproached  them- 
selves for  their  delay.  To  make  what  amends  they 
could  for  it,  they  instantly  set  off  in  pursuit  of  Arta- 
bazus,  and  followed  his  traces  as  far  as  Thessaly,  but 
without  eifect.  Artabazus  reached  Asia  in  safety, 
though  a  part  of  his  army  perished  by  hunger,  and 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Thracian  tribes  on  the  road.  It 
seems  that  Alexander  of  Macedon  also  fell  upon  his 
allies  in  their  retreat,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  either 
for  this  or  his  former  services  by  the  Athenian 
franchise.^  Artabazus  would  probably  have  had  stiU 
greater  dangers  to  encounter,  if  he  had  not  prudently 
suppressed  the  news  of  the  defeat,  and  spread  the 
belief  that  Mardonius  was  on  his  march  to  the  north. 
Both  the  Mantineans  and  the  Eleans  on  their  return 
home  banished  the  general  they  had  sent  on  the  ex- 
pedition, to  whose  tardiness  they  imputed  their  dis- 
appointment.    At  a  short  distance  from  the  road  at 

'  Demosth.  Aristocr.  p.  687.,  probably  by  a  lapse  of  memory,  names  Perdiccas. 
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the  outlet  of  the  defile  near  Erythrse,  stood  a  monu- 
ment, which,  in  later  times,  was  commonly  believed 
to  cover  the  remains  of  Mardonius.^  It  was  certain 
that  on  the  day  after  the  battle  some  friendly  hands 
had  removed  his  corpse,  and  many  claimed  the  merit 
of  the  service  fi'om  his  son.  An  officious  JEgrinetan 
had  urged  Pausanias  to  revenge  the  mutilation  of 
Leonidas,  by  impaling  the  dead  body  of  Mardonius. 
But  Pausanias  rejected  the  barbarous  counsel  with  the 
abhorrence  it  deserved:  ^dctims  enough,  he  said,  had 
fallen,  to  appease  the  shades  of  Leonidas  and  the 
heroes  of  Thermopylae. 

Thus  was  Greece  completely  and  finally  delivered 
from  her  Persian  invader,  within  a  few  hours  after  she 
had  been  brought  nearer  to  the  verg-eof  destruction  than 
ever  before  since  she  became  a  nation.  In  the  tAvo  great 
conflicts  that  preceded  this,  though  ordinary  minds 
might  feel  doubt  and  even  despondency  as  to  the  issue, 
there  were  signs  that  enabled  the  great  men  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  foresee  almost  with  certainty 
the  triumphs  they  were  to  gain.  And  hence  the  victo- 
ries of  Marathon  and  Salamis  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  At 
Platfpa  the  result  depended  on  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
operation  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  praise  that 
belongs  to  any  of  the  men  who  filled  the  leading 
stations,  and  contributed  to  decide  the  event  of  the 
struggle.  Whether  Pausanias  committed  any  con- 
siderable faults  as  a  general,  is  a  question  still  more 
open  to  controversy  than  similar  cases  in  modern 
warfare.  But  at  least  it  seems  clear,  that  he  followed, 
and  did  not  direct  or  control,  events,  and  that  he  was 
for  a  time  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  more  by  the  rashness  of  the  enemy,  than  by 
his  own  prudence.     Had  ]\Iardonius  abstained  from  a 

•  '  Paus.  is.  2.  1. 
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general  engagement,  and  confined  himself  to  harassing     chap. 
and  starving  the  Greeks,  as  his  cavalry  enabled  him  . 

to  do,  the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  brought  to 
an  opposite,  certainly  not  to  a  similar  termination. 
In  the  critical  moment  however  Pausanias  displayed 
the  firmness,  and  if,  as  appears  manifest,  the  sooth- 
sayer was  his  instrument,  the  ability  of  a  commander 
equal  to  the  juncture.  It  is  even  more  doubtful  what 
share  in  the  military  events  may  have  belonged  to 
Aristides,  whose  name  is  as  rarely  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  it  is  prominent  in  the  description  his  biogra- 
pher gives  of  the  same  occurrences.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  referring  the  extraordinary 
moderation,  good  temper,  and  chastened  ardour,  which 
render  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  so  admiral^le  in 
the  scenes  before  the  battle,  to  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  Aristides.  But  perhaps  his  magnanimity 
and  the  Spartan  commander's  presence  of  mind,  were 
not  more  necessary  for  the  final  success,  than  the 
sanguine  temperament  of  Mardonius  and  the  jDerverse 
pride  of  Amompharetus. 

Before  the  army  broke  up  from  the  field  of  victory, 
the  commanders,  among  whom  we  may  believe  with 
Plutarch  that  Aristides  was  foremost,  took  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  temper,  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  union  among  the  allies,  and  for  directing 
their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  With  the  - 
sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle  they  erected  an  altar  to 
the  father  of  the  gods  under  the  title  of  the  Deliverer  ^ ; 
but  before  they  offered  the  first  sacrifice  on  it,  they  were 
directed  to  extinguish  all  the  fires  in  the  country,  as 
polluted  b)^  the  presence  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  light 
them  anew  from  the  national  hearth  at  Delphi.  A. 
Platasan  named  Euchidas  ran  from  the  camp  to  Delphi, 
a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  returned  tlie 
same  day  Avith  the  sacred  fire,  but  had  scarcely  deli- 

'   Zeis  'E,\ev8epios. 
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CHAP,  vered  it  before  he  dropped  dowii  dead.  He  was  buried 
,  ^  '  ,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Artemis  Euclea,  and  an 
incription  recorded  his  feat.-^  After  tliis  an  assembly 
was  held  in  which,  on  the  motion  of  Aristides,  it  was 
decreed  that  deputies  should  be  sent  from  all  the  states 
of  Greece  every  year  to  Plataea,  for  the  purpose  of 
political  consultations,  as  well  as  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  with  sacred  rites  ^;  and  that  every 
Feast  of  li-  fif^}j  year,  a  festival,  to  be  called  the  feast  of  Liberty  ^, 
should  be  solemnised  at  Platasa.  The  allies  were  to 
keep  up  an  army  of  10,000  men  at  arms,  and  1000 
cavalry,  and  a  fleet  of  100  galleys,  to  prosecute  the 
war  ao;ainst  the  barbarians.  The  Platseans  were  de- 
clared  sacred  and  inviolable,  so  long  as  they  offered 
the  sacrifices  which  were  now  instituted  on  behalf  of 
Greece.  They  in  return  undertook  to  honour  the  de- 
fenders of  Greece  who  were  buried  in  their  land  mth 
yearly  ceremonies,  which  were  still  observed  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  who  has  left  a  minute  description  of 
them.  A  martial  procession  marched  at  break  of  day 
to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  the  midst  of  the 
city,  followed  by  waggons  full  of  myrtle  boughs  and 
chaplets,  by  the  victim,  a  black  bull,  and  by  free 
youths  —  no  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion  —  bearing  the  vessels  which  contained  the 
libations  for  the  dead.  Last  of  all  the  archon,  who 
was  not  allowed  at  any  other  time  during  his  year  of 
office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  but  white 
apparel,  now,  in  a  purple  tunic  and  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand,  bore  an  urn  kept  for  this  solemnity  in  the 
public  archives.  Wlien  the  procession  reached  the 
burial  ground,  he  first  washed  and  anointed  the  tomb- 
stones, and  then  sacrificed  the  victim  •*,  and  poured  a 

'  Eu;^i5os  IlvdicSe  ^pe^as  ^A0e  tqS'  avdv/xepov.     Plut.  Arist.  20. 

^  np6Sov\oi  Kol  decDpoi.  '  'E\€vd4pia. 

*  It  is  a  little  strange  that  Plutarch,  who  gives  so  detailed  a  description  of  this 
ceremony,  should  have  omitted  one  of  the  very  few  features  which  Thucydides  (iii. 
38.)  expressly  notices  —  the  dresSes  which  once  formed  apart  of  the  offerings.    If, 
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libation,  and,  after  having  prayed  to  the  gods  of  the     chap. 
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lower  world,  solemnly  invited  the  brave  men  who  had 
fallen  in  defence  of  their  country  to  share  the  banquet 
which  her  gratitude  had  provided  for  them.  So  little 
could  the  Greeks  be  in  the  midst  of  their  greatness. 

No  enemy  now  remained  in  the  field  to  call  for  the  Punishmpnt 
further  stay  of  the  allies  in  Bceotia ;  but  the  honour  of  bans. 
Greece  required  that  they  should  not  mthdraw  before 
they  had  punished  the  Thebans,  who  had  not  merely 
submitted  to  the  barbarian,  but  had  zealously  lent  their 
aid  to  enslave  their  country.     According  to  the  strict 
construction  of  the  oath  which  had  been  taken  the  year 
before  at  the  Isthmus,  the  offending  city  should  have 
been  compelled  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  it  possessed  to 
the  Delphic  god.     It  was  known  however  that  it  had 
been  forced  into  the  part  it  acted  by  the  power  of  a 
small  faction,  seconded  by  the  arms  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  was  a  reluctant  instrument  in  their  hands. 
Justice  and  prudence  therefore  precribed,  that  the  ven- 
geance should  fall  on  the  guilty  few.     Ten  days  after 
the  battle  the  allied  army  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  traitors, 
and  especially  of  Timagenidas  and  Attaginus.     Their 
influence  hoAvever  was  still  great  enough  to  prevail  on 
their  fellow-citizens  to  resist  the  demand,  and  to  sustain 
a  siege,  though  the  confederates  had  declared  their  pur- 
pose never  to  retire  till  they  had  extorted  compliance. 
For  twenty  days  they  blockaded  the  town,  and  ravaged 
its  territory.    Then  the  party  which  had  brought  this 
evil  upon  Thebes,  either  perceiving  that  they  could  no 
longer  hold  out,  or  hoping  to  elude  punishment,  con- 
sented to  be  delivered  up.   x^ttaginus  however  made  his 
escape ;  his  children  and  his  adherents  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  Pausanias  spared  and  dis- 
according to  Dr.  Arnold's  verj'  probable  conjecture,  they  were  consumed,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  used  to  be  heaped  on  the  pile  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  at  which 
the  victim  was  sacrificed.     Perhaps  in  Plutarch's   time  poverty  had  induced  the 
Plataeans  to  drop  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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CHAP,     missed  the  family  of  the  offender,  Avhich  had  not  shared 
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,.        '    .  his  guilt.    His  accomplices  had  expected  to  be  brought 

to  a  regular  trial  before  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
army,  and  had  relied  on  the  power  of  gold  to  secure  a 
majority  among  their  judges.     But  Pausanias,  fore- 
seeing this  danger,  frustrated  their  hopes  by  an  arbi- 
trary  step,  the  first    indication  that  appears  of  his 
imperious  character :    he  dismissed  the  forces  of  his 
allies,  and  carried  his  prisoners  to  Corinth,  where  he 
put  them   to  death,   it   seems,  without  any  form  of 
trial. 
Movements       Qn  the  samc  day  that  the  victory  at  Plataea  put  an 
Greek  fleet.  Gud  to  the  Undertakings  of  the  Persians  for  the  con- 
quest of  Greece,  they  sufiered  the  first   signal  blow 
that  the   Greeks  struck  at  their  power  on  their  own 
continent.       The  fleet  under  Leotychides   was   still 
stationed  at  Delos,    watching   from   a   distance   the 
movements    of    the  Persian   fleet,    but   much   more 
anxious  about  the  proceedings   of  the   two   armies, 
which  were  kno^wn  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous 
struggle.     During  this  interval  of  suspense  three  en- 
voys arrived  to  lay  before  Leotychides  the  wishes  of  a 
strong  party  in  Samos,  who  were  desirous  of  shaking 
oiF  the  yoke  of  Persia,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of 
their  tyrant  Theomestor,  who  had  been  rewarded  for 
the  zeal  and  courage  he  had  shown  in  the  service  of  the 
invaders  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  with  the  supreme 
power  in  his  native  country.     The  chief  spokesman 
among  the  Samians  was  Hegesistratus,  a  man  of  ready 
eloquence,  who  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Spartan 
king  that  he  had  only  to  show  hmiself  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  to  excite  the  lonians  to  a  general  insurrection ; 
that  the  Persians  either  would  not  Avait  for  his  ap- 
proach, or  would  fall  a  rich  and  easy  prey  to  his  arms ; 
finally  he  said  tliafc  himself  and  his  colleagues  were 
willing  to  abide  the  event  of  the  enterprise,  as  hos- 
tages, on  board  the  allied  fleet. 
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It  was  only  some  weeks  before,  that  Leo ty chides,  as     chap. 


we  have  seen,  had  received  and  rejected  a  similar  pro- 
posal from  Chios,  which  like  this  was  made  by  a  few 
individuals  who  professed  to  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation,  but  who  might  be  suspected  of  being 
blinded  by  their  private  passions  and  interests.  Yet 
now  the  Spartan  king  was  strongly  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  call.  His  former  doubts  and  fears  had  probably  in 
a  great  degree  subsided  during  his  stay  at  Delos.  He 
may  in  that  interval  have  gained  more  information  as 
to  the  spirit  prevailing  in  Ionia,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Persians  ;  a  new  summons  from  another  quarter 
was  in  itself  an  argument  that  both  were  grounded  on 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  he  had  beside  been 
long:  enouo;li  in  the  same  station  to  o-row  tired  of  in- 
action.  Whatever  was  his  motive,  he  did  not  long 
resist  the  suit  of  the  Samians,  and  in  his  present  mood 
the  name  of  Hegesistratus  {leader  of  armies)  struck 
him  as  so  happy  an  omen,  that  he  affected  to  ground 
his  compliance  upon  it,  and  when  the  other  envoys 
returned  home  he  kept  Hegesistratus  "\vith  him.  The 
sacrifices  too,  conducted  by  a  soothsayer  who  claimed 
a  hereditary  gift  of  divination,  seconded  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  commander.  Thus  encouraged  he  set  sail 
for  Samos. 

On  arriving  there  he  found  one  part  of  the  prediction 
of  the  envoys  fulfilled.  The  Persian  admirals  did  not 
venture  to  meet  him  on  the  sea,  and  at  his  approach 
sent  away  the  Phoenician  squadron,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  sailed  across  to  the  main  land,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  land  force,  which  was  sta- 
tioned, under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  on  the  coast, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  end  in  the  promontory 
of  Mycale,  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Samos. 
This  army  was  sixty  thousand  strong ;  it  had  been  left 
l^y  Xerxes,  when  he  began  his  expedition,  for  the 
security  of  Ionia  ;  he  himself  was  still  at  Sardis,   The 
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CHAP,  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
^  '  "  .  mountain,  and  inclosed  A\athin  a  wall  hastily  con- 
structed of  stones  and  timber.  The  army  was  posted 
on  the  shore  in  front  of  it.  The  Greeks  were  at  first 
confounded  by  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the 
new  position  he  had  taken,  and  debated  for  a  time 
whether  they  should  return  to  Delos  or  make  for  the 
Leotychides  Hellespont.  At  length  however  they  resolved  not  to 
ycaie.  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^-j^^  unexpcctcd  obstacle,  but  to  cross  over 
to  Mycale,  and  offer  battle.  When  they  came  near 
the  shore,  Leotychides  repeated  the  stratagem  which 
Themistocles  had  used  on  the  retreat  from  Artemisium 
for  a  similar  purpose.  When  his  galley  was  within 
hearing  of  the  Persian  troops,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  voice  of  a  herald  to  the  lonians,  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  in  the  approaching  battle 
to  remember  first  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and 
next  the  watchword  which  he  gave  them.  All  who 
heard  him  he  desired  to  convey  the  same  summons  to 
the  absent.  This  contrivance  succeeded  in  the  prin- 
cipal object :  the  Persians  believed  that  a  plan  of 
desertion  and  revolt  had  been  already  formed  among 
the  lonians,  to  be  carried  into  execution  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  and  that  they  had  just  received 
the  signal.  When  therefore  Leotychides,  finding  that 
the  enemy  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment at  sea,  landed  his  men  to  attack  them  on  the 
shore,  they  disarmed  the  Samians,  who  were  most 
strongly  suspected  of  disafi^ection,  and  removed  the 
Milesians  from  the  camp,  under  the  pretext  of  posting 
them  on  the  top  of  Mycale  to  guard  the  passes.  The 
Persians  were  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
behind  the  breastwork,  which,  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  they  formed  Avith  their  serried  shields. 
As  the  Greeks  approached,  a  herald's  stafi'  was  found 
lying  on  the  beach.  Whether  it  had  been  purposely 
placed  there,  whether  it  suggested  or  only  appeared  to 
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confirm  a  rumour  for  which  all  minds  were  ripe,  must  ch^p, 
be  left  to  conjecture.  But  at  this  critical  moment  a 
report  flew  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  that  their 
countrymen  had  gained  a  victory  over  Mardonius  in 
Boeotia.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  such  a 
rumour,  whether  it  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent or  design ;  that  it  should  afterward  have  been 
found  to  coincide  with  the  truth,  is  one  of  those  mar- 
vels which  would  be  intolerable  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive, and  yet  now  and  then  occur  in  the  real  course 
of  events.  Being  believed  however  without  any  rea- 
son, it  was  much  more  efficacious  in  raising  the  con- 
fidence and  courage  of  the  Greeks,  than  if  it  had  been 
transmitted  through  any  ordinary  channel  on  the 
strongest  evidence.  For  now  the  favour  of  the  gods 
seemed  visible  not  only  in  the  substance  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  tidings.  Cheered  with  the  assurance 
that  Greece  was  already  delivered,  they  advanced  to 
combat,  not  any  longer  for  safety  and  a  home,  but  for 
the  mastery  of  the  islands  and  the  Hellespont. 

The  Athenians  who  occupied  one  wing,  with  the 
troops  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Troezen,  which  were 
dra^\ai  up  next  to  them,  composing  about  half  of  the 
army,  having  only  even  ground  between  them  and 
the  enemy,  came  up  first,  and  immediately  began  the 
attack,  certain  of  victory,  and  only  eager  that  it  should 
be  entirely  their  own.  The  Spartans  in  the  other  wing, 
and  the  rest  of  the  forces,  were  parted  from  the  scene 
of  action  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  by  a  spur  of  the 
mountain,  which  compelled  them  to  make  a  longer 
circuit  and  retarded  their  march.  Before  they  had 
arrived,  the  Athenian  wing  had  forced  the  slight 
barrier  on  which  the  Persians  chiefly  relied  for  pro- 
tection, and  at  length  drove  their  antagonists,  and 
probably  a  still  greater  number  who  were  never  en- 
gaged, to  take  refuo;e  in  the  inclosure  that  contained 
their  ships.     They  themselves  entered  with  the  fugi- 
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CHAP,  tives,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  barbarians,  without 
,  ^  '  .  any  attempt  at  further  resistance,  betook  themselves 
to  the  passes  of  the  mountains  which  were  guarded 
by  the  Milesians.  The  Persians  however,  on  reaching 
the  camp,  made  a  stand  against  their  pursuers,  as 
they  came  in  small  bodies,  and  maintained  the  contest 
even  after  the  loss  of  their  general  Tigranes  and  of 
one  of  the  admirals.  The  arrival  of  the  Spartans 
decided  the  conflict,  and  put  them  to  a  total  rout.  In 
the  mean  while  the  disarmed  Samians,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  battle  begin  to  turn,  had  lent  all  the  assist- 
ance they  could  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  lonians 
soon  followed  their  example,  and  fell  upon  the  Per- 
sians. Even  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  carnage 
into  the  mountain  a  part  were  betrayed  by  the  Mile- 
sians, who,  instead  of  guiding  them  to  the  summit, 
led  them  into  tracks  which  brought  them  upon  the 
enemy,  and  themselves  joined  in  destroying  them. 
Only  a  small  remnant  gained  the  heights  in  safety, 
where  they  remained  till  the  Greeks  had  retired,  and 
then  made  for  Sardis.  The  Greeks,  after  ha\dng  col- 
lected the  booty,  and  burnt  the  ships  and  the  paUsade, 
returned  to  Samos. 

Here  they  held  a  council  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  lonians,  if  they  should  be 
induced  to  engage  in  a  general  revolt.  As  long  as  a 
Greek  fleet  commanded  the  ^gean,  the  islanders  were 
safe ;  but  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent  could  not 
be  permanently  secured  against  the  power  of  Persia, 
Avithout  the  constant  presence  of  a  Greek  force.  The 
Peloponnesian  commanders  therefore  proposed,  that 
the  lonians  who  prized  independence  above  every 
other  good,  should  quit  their  country,  and  that  the 
Greeks  who  had  taken  part  with  the  barbarian  should 
be  compelled  to  resign  their  maritime  regions  to  them. 
But  the  Athenians  vehemently  opposed  this  project, 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  inter- 
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fere  in  the  management  of  their  colonies.  Their  allies  chap. 
readily  dropped  the  scheme,  which  perhaps  they  had  , 
scarcely  meditated  in  earnest,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  continental  lonians  should  be  left  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  the  Persians,  but  that  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Samos,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  JEgean 
should  be  solemnly  admitted  into  the  Greek  con- 
federacy, and  should  bind  themselves  never  to  aban- 
don it.  When  this  question  had  been  settled,  the 
fleet  steered  its  course  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the 
bridges  were  supposed  to  be  still  standing.  When  it 
was  found  that  they  were  already  removed,  Leoty- 
chides  and  the  Peloponnesians,  conceiving  that  every 
object  of  their  expedition  had  been  attained,  proposed 
to  sail  away  home ;  Xanthippus  and  the  Athenians 
wished  to  remain,  and  make  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Miltiades  in  the  Chersonesus. 
This  was  a  conquest  in  which  their  allies  took  no 
interest,  and  they  left  the  Athenians  to  accomplish  it 
as  they  could  by  themselves. 

Xanthippus  immediately  laid  siege  to  Sestus,  the  siege  of 
strongest  place  of  the  whole  peninsula,  where  many 
Persians  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  on  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  had  sought  refuge. 
The  governor,  a  Persian  named  Artayctes,  had  abused 
his  power,  which  extended  over  the  whole  Chersonesus, 
by  wanton  acts  of  tyrannical  insolence.  One  above  all 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Greeks  under  his 
government.  The  to^vn  of  Ela^us  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  Chersonesus  boasted  of  possessing  the 
grave  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  Hector,  as  he  leaped,  the  first  of  all  the  host 
of  Agamemnon,  on  the  Trojan  shore.  He  was 
honoured  at  EIjbus  with  a  tract  of  consecrated 
ground,  and  a  temple  which  had  been  gradually 
enriched  with  costly  ofle rings.  Its  wealth  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  Artayctes,  and  ^vhen  Xerxes  passed 
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CHAP,     throus^h    Sestus    on   his   march    toward    Greece,    he 
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.    '  ^  '   ,  prayed  the  king  to  grant  him  the  house  of  a  Greek 
Avho  had  invaded  his  dominions,  and,  having  met  with 
tlie  death  he  deserved,  was  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Xerxes,  not  suspecting  what  he  was  giving 
away,  granted  the  suit.     Artayctes  not  only  spoiled 
the  temple  of  its  treasures,  but  ploughed  and  sowed 
the  sacred  inclosure,  and  even  studiously  profaned  the 
sanctuary,  by  selecting  it  for  the  scene  of  his  grossest 
debauchery.     He  was  now  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  before  he  had  made  any  prepar- 
ations for  sustaining  a  siege,  which  he  had  so  little 
reason   to   expect.      The   fortifications   indeed   were 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers ;    and   as    the    autumn   was    advancing   they 
began  to  grow  impatient  of  their  lengthened  absence 
from  home,  and  importuned  their  commanders  to  lead 
them  back  to  Attica.     But  Xanthippus  and  his  col- 
leao^ues  refused  to  abandon  the  undertakino^  without 
orders,  and  the  blockade  was  continued  throughout 
the  winter ;  the  stores  of  the  besieged  were  the  sooner 
exhausted,  as  their  numbers  had  received  an  extra- 
ordinary addition ;  and  when  the  spring  came,  famine 
began  to  make  ravages  among  them :    the  scarcity 
became  such  that  they  were  driven  to  boil  and  eat 
the  leathern  stays  of  their  bedding.    In  this  extremity 
Artayctes  and  another  Persian  of  high  rank  named 
Qiobazus,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  countrjnnen, 
attempted  to  make  their  escape,  and  they  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  Athenian  lines  in  the  night- 
time.    The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  their  flight  was 
discovered,  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  town  opened 
their  gates  to  the  besiegers.    The  fugitives  were  closely 
pursued.     CEobazus  however,  who  had  left  the  city 
soonest,  found  his  way  "out  of  the  Chersonesus ;  but 
only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wild  Absinthians, 
■who  sacrificed  him  to  one  of  their  gods.     Artayctes 
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was  doomed  to  perhaps  a  still  more  cruel  fate.  He  chap. 
was  overtaken  with  his  son,  and  brought  to  Xanthip-  ^  ^^^' 
pus ;  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  mercy ;  but  he 
attempted  to  purchase  his  life.  He  offered  a  hundred 
talents  as  amends  to  the  hero  for  his  sacrilege,  and 
two  hundred  more  as  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son 
to  the  Athenians.  But  the  people  of  Elseus  would 
accept  no  atonement  but  the  last  punishment  of  the 
offender,  and  Xanthippus  abandoned  him  to  their 
vengeance.  It  was  inflicted  in  a  form  borrowed  from 
Persian  manners :  he  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his 
son  was  stoned  to  death  before  his  eyes.  After  this 
conquest  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  away  home,  carry- 
ing with  it,  among  other  treasures,  the  remains  of  the 
cables  that  had  been  employed  in  the  bridges,  the 
chains  of  the  now  delivered  Hellespont,  to  be  dedicated 
in  the  temples  of  the  Attic  gods. 

When  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  country  they 
found  a  wasted  land,  and  a  city  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  houses  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  principal  Persians,  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  pub- 
lic coffers  were  drained  by  the  war,  and  though  the 
spoil  may  have  enriched  some  individuals,  that  part 
of  it  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  state  was  mostly 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  Thus  Athens  might  seem 
to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  poverty  and  weak- 
ness. But  in  reality  her  strength  had  never  before 
been  so  great,  and  time  only  was  wanting  first  to  call 
it  into  action,  and  then  to  clothe  it  with  beauty  and 
splendour.  In  the  drama  in  which  Jilschylus,  a  few 
years  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  revived  the  image  of 
that  glorious  day,  the  mother  of  Xerxes,  on  hearing 
of  her  son's  defeat,  asks  whether  Athens  has  not  been 
laid  waste  ?  We  can  understand,  but  an  Athenian 
audience  alone  could  feel  the  force  of  the  messenger's 
reply :  While  the  men  remain^  it  has  an  impr^egnahle 
rampart.     The  Athenians  had  proved  how  well  they 
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CHAP,     understood,  that  their  city  was  made  for  them,  not 
^        '    .  they  for  the  city ;  and  having  twice  sacrificed  it  to 
Kberty,  they  were  now  about  to  show  what  hberty 
could  make  of  it. 

The  restoration  of  the  private  dwellings  was  left  to 
their  owners  ;  they  Avere  rebuilt,  as  Rome  after  its  de- 
struction, without  any  uniform  or  regular  design,  and 
upon  a  scale  more  suitable  to  the  indigent  condition 
of  the  citizens,  than  to  the  future  greatness  of  the 
state.  Almost  all  were  small  and  mean,  and  over- 
hung and  encumbered  the  narrow  crooked  streets 
with  unsightly  projections,  which  soon  became  so 
inconvenient  that,  at  the  instance  of  Themistocles 
and  Aristides,  the  Areopagus  exercised  its  authority, 
in  removing  or  limiting  them.^  But  the  city  never 
outo;rew  these  defects  in  its  orioinal  construction,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  all  the 
changes  effected  during  that  period  by  the  progress 
of  luxury,  a  stranger  who  entered  it  for  the  first  time 
was  ready  to  doubt  whether  what  he  saw  could  be 
Athens.^  The  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  temples  was 
Fortifica-  rcscrvcd  for  another  season.  The  thoughts  of  The- 
Athens.  mistocles  and  Aristides  were  engaged  by  a  more 
urgent  care  :  that  of  providing  for  the  immediate 
security  and  the  permanent  strength  of  the  city.  Only 
a  few  frao-ments  of  the  wall  had  been  left  standino:. 
It  was  necessary  to  replace  it  ;  and  the  widening 
prospects  and  towering  hopes  of  Athens  demanded 
that  the  new  wall  should  inclose  a  larger  compass. 
In  the  mean  while  however  the  allies  of  Athens  were 
vicAving  her  situation,  and  watching  her  steps  with 
feelings,  which  the  recent  deliverance  ought  to  have 
suppressed,  but  which  unhappily  it  only  served  to 
excite.  They  considered  not  what  she  had  suffered 
in  the  common   cause,  but  what  she  had  done ;  and 

'  Heracl.  Pont.  1.  *  Dicoearchus  Bios  'EA. 
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this,  instead  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  awakened      chap. 

their  jealousy  and  their  fears.     Her  maritime  rivals,   v , 

Mgina  and  Corinth,  were  perhaps  the  first  to  take 
the  alarm ;  and  Sparta  was  easily  persuaded  to  seize 
the  favourable  opportunity  of  checking  the  growth  of 
a  power  which  might  soon  become  formidable  to  her- 
self. Before  therefore  the  new  fortification  was  begun, 
Spartan  envoys  came  to  Athens  with  a  message  that 
sounded  like  the  language  of  friendship,  histead 
of  raising  new  walls,  which  might  hereafter,  as  Thebes 
had  already  done,  serve  to  shelter  the  barbarians  in  a 
fresh  invasion,  the  Athenians  loould  do  better  if  they 
joined  the  Spartans  in  throwing  down  all  that  were 
still  standing  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Peloponnesus 
would  always  afford  a  sufficient  refuge,  and  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  united  forces  of  Greece  to  assemble 
in.  That  Sparta  should  wish  to  see  the  peninsula 
become  the  sole  fortress  of  Greece,  was  perfectly 
natural  J  for  as  the  fortress  would  command  the 
country,  so  Laconia  would  be  the  citadel  that  com- 
manded the  fortress.  This  however  was  not  the  state 
of  things  for  which  Athens  had  been  spending  her 
blood  and  treasure.  She  was  at  no  loss  for  an  an- 
swer ;  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  words.  It  was  clear 
that  men  who  did  not  blush  to  spread  so  thin  a  veil 
over  their  unjust  designs,  would  not  scruple  to  accom- 
plish them  by  open  force,  and  since  the  Athenians 
were  not  yet  able  to  resist  violence,  prudence  required 
that  they  should  elude  it.  The  occasion  was  espe-  stratagem 
cially  suited  to  the  genius  of  Themistocles,  and  he 
undertook  the  task  of  defeating  the  Spartans  with 
their  own  weapons.  By  his  advice  their  envoys  were 
dismissed,  with  a  promise  that  an  embassy  should 
forthwith  be  sent  to  treat  on  their  proposal  at  Sparta. 
He  himself  immediately  set  out  on  this  mission  ;  but 
he  directed  that  the  colleagues  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed  to    share  it  with  him,    should  delay   their 
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CHAP,     departure,  till   the  walls   had   been  raised   to  such  a 
height  as  would  sustain  an  attack  ;  that  for  this  pur- 
pose every  Athenian  capable  of  labour,  without  dis- 
tinction  of  age   or  sex,  should  lend   a  hand  to  the 
work ;  and  that  no  building,  public  or  private,  sacred 
or  profane,  that  could  supply  materials,  should  be 
spared.     This  was  done :   all  the  citizens,   old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  took  their  parts  in  the  task, 
and  pushed  it  forward  with  restless  activity  :  houses, 
temples,  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  were  the  quar- 
ries from  which  they  drew.     In  the  mean  while  The- 
mistocles  arrived  at  Sparta ;  but  as  he  did  not  ask  for 
an  audience,  or  take  any  steps  toward  opening  his 
commission,  the  ephors    inquired   the   cause  of  his 
delay.     Re  was  waiting,  he   said,  for  his  colleagues 
whom    he   had    left   behind   to    despatch    some    very 
urgent  business,  but  ivhom  he  expected  daily,  and  had 
hoped    to    have    seen    before.      The    Spartans    were 
satisfied  Avith  this  excuse,  till  tidings  reached  them 
from  various  quarters  that  the  walls,  the  subject  of 
the  negotiation,  had  been  begun,  and  were  rapidly 
rising.     They  could  scarcely  doubt  the  report ;  yet 
it  was  no  more  than  hearsay ;  and  Themistocles,  the 
man  whom  they  had  so  lately  covered  with  honours, 
begged  them  to  suspend  their  belief,  till  they  had 
ascertained  the  truth  by  the  eyes  of  some  of  their 
own  citizens.     They  accordingly  sent  some  of  their 
gravest  and  most  trustworthy  men  to  Athens ;  and 
Themistocles  at  the  same  time  by  a  secret  message 
bad  the  Athenians  detain  them  with  as  little  show  of 
violence  as  possible,  till  he  and  his   colleagues  re- 
turned.    For  he  had  been  already  joined  by  Aristides 
and  another  ambassador,  who  announced  to  him  that 
the  walls  were  high  enough  to  stand  a  siege.     It  was 
now  time  to  drop  the  mask,  and  to  let  the  Spartans 
hear  the  voice  of  truth.     At  his  next  audience  The- 
mistocles, after  informing  them  that  the  fortification 
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of  Athens  was  advanced  too  far  to  be  stopped,  ad-     chap. 
dressed  them  with  a  wholesome  admonition :     Whe?i  ,   ^^^'   , 
they  and  their  allies  sent  (imbassadors  again  to  Athens^ 
to  deal  with   the  Athenians  as  with  reasonable  men^ 
who  could  discern  what  belonged  to  their  own  safety^ 
and  what  to   the  general  interests   of  Greece.     They 
had  not  needed  the  counsels  of  Sparta^  when  they  left 
their  city,  and  committed  themselves  to  their  ships,  and 
they  thought  they  might  now  trust  their  own  judgment  in 
rebuilding  their  walls.     Even  for  the  common  weal  it 
was  desirable  that  Athens  should  have  a  free  voice  in 
the  councils  of  Greece ;  but  with  such  a  voice  she  could 
only  speak  so  long  as  she  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with 
her  allies.     The  Spartans  possessed  the  art  of  keeping 
their  countenance  in  perfection ;  they  dissembled  their 
vexation,  and  only  expressed  their  regret,  that  what 
had   been   meant   merely  as   a    friendly  suggestion, 
should   have   been  construed   as  a  serious  design  of 
encroaching  on  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  do  as 
they  would  in  their  own  territory.     So  the  envoys  on 
both  sides  returned  home  without  any  further  com- 
plaints or  reproaches  ;  the  city  walls  were  quietly 
completed ;  but  in  their  irregular  structure  they  ex- 
hibited a  lasting  monument  of  the  clashing  interests 
and  jarring  passions,  b}^  which  their  ill-assorted  parts 
had  been  brought  together,  at  the  expense  of  much 
that  was  dear,  beautiful,  and  sacred. 

When  this  necessary  labour  was  finished,  Themis-  Fortifica- 
tocles  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  prosecution  of  a  still  r»us.°  ^*" 
greater  work,  which  was  to  determine  the  character 
and  prospects  of  Athens,  and  was  the  last  step  to  the 
object  which  had  been  the  mark  of  his  whole  political 
career.  He  had  long  seen,  and  it  was  now  clearer 
than  ever,  that  the  days  had  past  by  when  Athens, 
safe  in  unenvied  obscurity,  might  content  herself  with 
cultivating  and  protecting  her  little  territory.  Hence- 
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CHAP,  forward  to  be  secure  she  must  be  powerful ;  on  land 
,  ^^^'  nature  had  confined  her  within  narrow  limits;  but 
while  she  was  thus  forced  toward  the  sea  she  was 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  becoming  mistress 
of  it.  To  establish  this  dominion  was  the  final  aim 
of  the  policy  of  Themistocles.  He  had  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  it  in  the  navy  which  raised  Athens  at 
once  above  all  her  maritime  neighbours ;  but  the  en- 
larged navy  required  the  protection  of  a  spacious  and 
fortified  port.  In  the  times  when  Athens  made  war 
with.  Megara  for  Salamis,  and  borrowed  succours  from 
Corinth  against  the  superior  force  of  ^Egina,  she  was 
content  with  Phalerum,  the  easternmost  and  smallest 
of  the  three  harbours  which  lay  nearest  to  the  city. 
The  largest  basin,  which  contained  three  distinct 
ports  capable  of  being  closed  by  separate  bars,  and  all 
opening  into  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  had  hitherto 
been  neglected  by  the  state,  though  Pir^us,  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  was  an  ancient  deme.  The 
plan  of  Themistocles  was  to  fortify  the  three  ports 
Phalerum,  Munychia,  and  Pir^us,  by  a  double  range 
of  walls :  one  on  the  land  side  inclosing  space  for  a 
considerable  city,  the  other  following  the  windings  of 
the  rocky  shore  between  the  mouth  of  Phalerum  and 
that  of  Piraeus,  so  as  to  take  in  the  peninsula  of 
Munychia,  by  which  Piraeus  is  sheltered  from  the 
east.  Already  in  his  archonship^  he  had  persuaded 
the  people  to  begin  this  vast  undertaking  on  a  scale 
which  should  deter  all  hostile  assaults.-  The  wall  had 
been  carried  to  half  its  intended  heis-ht :  it  was  of  a 
breadth  which  allowed  two  waggons  to  pass  each 
other,  and  this  space  was  entirely  filled  with  he^vn 
stones  exactly  fitted  together  within,  and  consoli- 
dated on  the  outside  by  iron  cramps  and  molten  lead. 

'  On  the  date  of  the  archonship  of  Themistocles  see  Appendix  V. 
'  On  a  ridiculous  story  related  byDiodorus  (xi.  41 — 43.),  about  the  precautions 
taken  by  Themistocles  in  setting  about  this  undertaking,  see  Appendix  V. 
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The  invasions  first  of  Darius  and  then  of  Xerxes  had  chap. 
interrupted  the  labour,  but  had  not  destroyed  the  ^^^' 
work  ;  it  was  now  carried  on  with  fresh  ardour :  the 
walls  rose  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  ^ :  Pir^us  was 
converted  into  an  entirely  new  town,  which  was  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  a  deme,  but  as  the  lower 
part  of  Athens.  Theniistocles  —  if,  as  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  he  filled  up  the  space  which  he  in- 
closed ^  —  engaged  Hippodamus  a  Milesian  architect, 
the  first  among  the  ancients  who  invented  designs 
for  new  cities,  and  a  theory  of  the  best  form  of 
government,  to  trace  the  plan.  The  same  artist  is 
said  to  have  designed  some  streets  in  the  city  ;  but  in 
general  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  the  port 
must  have  formed  a  contrast  with  the  upper  toMTi 
very  unfavourable  to  the  latter.  The  new  quarter 
was  adorned  with  numerous  temples,  a  theatre,  and  a 
marketplace,  in  a  word,  with  all  that  Grecian  life 
required  for  use  and  pleasure  ;  it  drew  into  it  all 
whose  occupations  connected  them  with  the  sea,  espe- 
cially the  foreigners  who  came  to  exercise  their  arts 
or  trades  at  Athens.  It  was  the  great  aim  of  Themis- 
tocles  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  toward 
Piraeus,  as  their  surest  stronghold,  and  their  natural 
refuge  in  danger ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  though 
on  evidence  which  does  not  seem  conclusive,  that  he 
made  a  change  in  the  be?7ia  of  the  Pnyx,  so  that  the 
speaker  might  have  the  sea  and  Piraeus  in  view.^ 


'  That  is,  if  we  may  infer  the  original  height  from  that  to  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  carried  when  restored  by  Conon.     Appian.  Mithrid.  30. 

^  Miiller,  Archiiologie  der  Kunst,  §  111.  and  De  Munimentis  Atlienarum,  p.  11., 
expresses  his  belief  that  Hippodamus,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  drew  the  plan  of 
Rhodes,  was  employed  by  Pericles  in  the  building  of  Pirtcus,  and  that  Themistocles 
did  not  design  it  for  a  town,  but  only  for  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  war. 

^  So  Col.  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  42.  But  this  is  only  a  doubtful  in- 
ference from  a  passage  in  which  Plutarch  (Them.  19.)  describes  the  contrast 
between  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  and  that  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica.  It 
does  not  follow,  because  the  old  hema  was  made  Scxre  dirogAeVeii'  trphs  rrju 
^oKacrcrai',  that  it  was  so  placed  for  that  purpose.  It  might  have  been  in  that 
position  before  the  time  of  Themistocles.     On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  may  be 
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CHAP.  Thus  Athens  was  armed  at  all  points  for  the  station 

to  which  Themistocles  had  taught  her  to  aspire ;  but 
it  was  still  filled  by  a  jealous  rival,  who  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  resign  without  a  struggle. 
Now  however  fortune  came  to  her  aid,  and  finished 
the  work  which  industry  and  prudence  had  begun. 
In  the  year  following  the  fall  of  Sestus  (b.  c.  477)  the 
allied  fleet  again  put  to  sea  ;  its  entire  force  is  not 
recorded  ;  but  the  Peloponnesian  states  equipped 
twenty  ships ;  Athens  thirty,  which  were  commanded 
by  Aristides  and  Cimon  the  son  of  ]\Iiltiades,  who 
was  now  fast  rising  toward  the  place  which  his  father 
had  once  held  in  the  public  esteem.  Pausanias  was 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  armament.  It  first  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  and  wrested  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
from  the  Persians,  and  then  steered  for  the  north  of 
the  ^Egean,  and  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  soon 
surrendered.  While  the  allies  remained  in  this  sta- 
tion, the  Spartan  regent  began  more  fully  to  unfold 
a  character  and  views  of  which  he  had  already  be- 
trayed some  indications.  He  had  been  vain  and 
indiscreet  enough  to  cause  the  tripod  dedicated  to 
Apollo  from  the  spoil  taken  at  Plateea  to  be  inscribed 
with  a  couple  of  verses,  in  which  his  name  alone  was 
mentioned,  and  the  victory  and  the  olFering  were 
both  attributed  to  him.  The  Spartans  indeed  had 
the  arrogant  inscription  erased,  and  substituted  for  it 
a  list  of  the  cities  which  had  shared  the  glorious  ex- 
pedition ;  but  such  an  act  awakened  suspicions  which 
the  conduct  of  Pausanias  soon  confirmed.  After  the 
capture  of  Byzantium  he  laid  aside  the  manners  of 
his  country,  to  adopt  those  of  the  barbarians,  and 
carried  himself  toward  the  allies  under  his  command 
as  if  he  regarded  them  as  his  subjects.     The  secret 


urged  that  unless  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  some  previous  alteration  of  the  site, 
the  Thirty  could  scarcely  have  thought  of  meddling  with  it.  But  at  least  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Plutarch. 
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springs  that  moved  him,  and  the  designs  he  had  con-  chap. 
ceived,  were  not  brought  to  light  till  many  years  ^  ^  '  , 
after ;  but  it  was  clear  enough  that  his  views  were 
no  longer  confined  to  Sparta,  and  that  he  had  ceased 
to  feel  himself  proud  of  being  a  Spartan  citizen ;  and 
there  was  therefore  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  Greece. 

Even  now  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  motives  were  Ambitious 
predominant  in  the  breast  of  Pausanias ;  and  whatever  Pausanias. 
they  may  have  been,  his  behaviour  appears  so  strange 
that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  it,  "without  supposing  that 
his  sudden  elevation  to  his  high  rank,  the  wonderful 
success  which  crowned  his  first  military  undertaking, 
and  the  dazzling  prospects  that  it  opened  to  him,  had 
made  him  giddy,  and  had  not  only  inspired  him  with 
an  extravagant  ambition,  but  had  blinded  him  to  the 
dangers  he  was  encountering,  and  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  effecting  his  designs.  It  is  however  be- 
yond a  doubt  that,  before  he  set  out  on  this  second 
expedition,  he  had  formed  a  project  of  exchanging  his 
limited  and  temporary  office  for  a  station  which  ap- 
peared to  him  higher  and  happier :  that  of  a  vassal  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  enriched  with  the  rewards  of 
treachery  to  his  country  and  to  Greece.  That  he 
should  have  conceived  such  a  wish,  that  he  should 
have  been  unable  to  endure  the  thought  of  descending 
in  a  few  years  to  a  private  station,  and  have  been 
irritated  by  the  restraints  laid  upon  his  authority  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  ephors,  is  not  surprising:  it  only 
proves  that  his  character  was  weak,  and  that  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  real  greatness 
and  dignity.  But  our  wonder  is  excited  by  the  in- 
fatuation of  his  self-confidence,  by  his  inability  to 
measure  his  means  with  his  ends,  and  by  his  reckless 
neglect  of  the  most  obvious  precautions.  He  began  by 
opening  a  negotiation  with  Xerxes,  for  which  he  found 
a  favourable  occasion  in  the  capture  of  Byzantium. 
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CHAP.  Among  the  prisoners  he  took  there,  were  some  Persians 
t  ^  "  ,  of  high  rank,  connected  with  the  royal  family.  He  did 
not  venture  openly  to  release  them,  but  he  secretly 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  escaping,  and  then 
sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to  claim  the  merit 
of  this  service,  and  to  offer  one  still  more  important. 
He  ^vi'ote,  as  a  man  who  had  the  fate  of  Greece  in  his 
hand,  that  if  Xerxes  would  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  he  would  lay  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
at  his  feet ;  and  requested  that  the  king  would  send 
some  one  on  whom  he  rehed,  to  concert  a  plan  with 
him  for  this  end.  Xerxes  might  naturally  imagine 
that  the  victorious  general  who  had  lately  defeated  the 
power  of  Persia,  was  able  to  restore  it.  He  eagerly 
caught  at  the  new  hope  held  out  to  him,  and  sent 
Artabazus  to  take  the  government  of  the  satrapy 
which  included  the  provinces  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Asia,  and  was  called  the  Dascylian  from  the  Bithy- 
nian  town  Dascylium,  where  the  satrap  held  his  court, 
that  he  might  keep  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  Spartan  in  Byzantium,  and  supply  him  with 
money  and  every  other  aid.  When  Pausanias  learnt 
that  his  treachery  was  welcome  to  Xerxes,  he  began 
to  act  as  if  no  further  obstacle  lay  in  his  way,  and  as 
if  it  was  scarcely  necessary  any  longer  to  dissemble  his 
intentions.  Happily  the  extreme  of  rashness  is  no- 
where more  commonly  found,  than  in  cases  where  the 
consciousness  of  evil  thoughts  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  suggest  the  most  watchful  caution  and  the 
closest  reserve.  He  assumed  the  state  of  a  Persian 
satrap ;  imitated  the  luxury  and  the  fashions  of  the 
barbarians  in  his  table  and  in  his  dress ;  and  as  if  with 
the  intention  that  the  bent  of  his  views  might  be  the 
more  clearly  understood,  he  journeyed  through  Thrace 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  Persians  and  ^Egyptians.  His 
foUy,  had  it  been  confined  to  this,  might  not  have 
been  attended  with  consequences  deeply  affecting  any 
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Dut  himself;  by  carrying  it  one  step  further  he  became     chap. 
the  occasion  of  a  very  important  revolution.     In  his  i        '    . 
vision  of  greatness  he  forgot  the  ties  by  which  he  was    b.c.  477. 
stiU  bound,  and  gave  vent  to  his  ambitious  hopes  in  ^"s'" «'' 
arrogance  and  harshness  toward  the   freemen    over  nian  supre- 
whom  he  held  a  responsible  command.     He  chastised  ™^'^^' 
slight  faults  with  severe  and  degrading  punishments ; 
made  himself  difficult  of  access,  and  terrified  or  in- 
censed those  who  obtained  an  interview  with  him  by  his 
violence  and  peevishness.     The  lonians,  who  had  just 
asserted  their  independence,  were  provoked  by  treat- 
ment worse  than  they  had  commonly  experienced  from 
their  barbarian  governors.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Athenian  generals  displayed  qualities  which  were  the 
more  winning  from  their  contrast  with  the  character 
and  deportment  of  the  Spartan  commander ;  and  their 
new  allies  could  not  help  reflecting  how  much  happier 
would  have  been  their  condition,  if  they  had  been 
subject  to  the  mild  and  equitable  Aristides,  the  gener- 
ous and  gentle  Cimon.     This  too  seemed  to  be  what 
nature  and  reason  prescribed ;  for  Athens,  not  Sparta, 
Avas  the  parent  to  whom  most  owed  their  origin.     So 
the  wish  gradually  ripened  into  a  resolution ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  all  the  confederates,  except  the 
Peloponnesian   states   and  Mgina,   called   upon   the 
Athenians  to  accept   the    supremacy    of  rank     and 
authority  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  alhance,  which 
had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  Sparta. 

It  was  Aristides  who  had  the  glory  of  establishing 
his  country  in  this  honourable  and  well-earned  pre- 
eminence, as  his  personal  character  had  been  most 
instrumental  towards  inspiring  the  confidence  on 
which  it  was  founded.  After  ascertaining  that  the 
proposal  of  the  lonians  was  the  result,  not  of  hasty 
passion  but  of  a  settled  purpose,  he  undertook  the 
task  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by  general  consent, 
of  regulating  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  of  its  sub- 
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CHAP,      ordination  to  Athens.     The  object  of  the  confederacy 
.  ^     '    .  was  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  the  islands  and  the  coasts 
of  the  ^Egean  from  the  aggression  of  the  Persians,  and 
to  weaken  and  humble  the  barbarians.    All  who  shared 
the  benefit  were  to  contribute  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  their  ability  to  the  common  end ;  Athens  Avas 
to  collect  their  forces,  to  meld  and  direct  them,  not 
however  with  absolute  and  arbitrary  power,  but  as  the 
organ  of  the  public  will,  possessing  only  the  influence 
and  authority  due  to  the  greater  sacrifices  she  made 
to  the  common  cause.     Least  of  all  was  she  to  inter- 
fere in  the  constitution  and  internal  administration  of 
any  of  the  allied  cities.     All  were  to  be  independent 
of  her  and  of  each  other,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
bound  together  by  the  same  danger  and  the  same  in- 
Assessment   tcrcst.     Aristides  executed  the  difficult  and  delicate 
of  Aristides,  ^g^g]^  q£  fixing  the  asscssmcuts  of  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy,  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  without 
incurring  even  a  suspicion  of  having  turned  one  among 
so  many  opportunities  of  gain  to  his  own  advantage. 
Perhaps  other  Greeks  might  also  have  resisted  the 
temptation ;  he  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  that 
was  acknowledged  to  be  above  calumny.     Some  of 
the  allies  were  to  furnish  money ;  the  more  powerful 
were  to  equip  ships.    The  whole  amount  of  the  yearly 
contribution  was  settled  at  460  talents,  about  115,000 
pounds ;  Delos,  the  ancient  centre  of  Ionian  commerce 
and  religion,  was  chosen  for  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federates, and  its  temple  as  the  place  where  their 
deputies  were  to  hold  their  congress. 

In  the  mean  while  complaints  had  reached  Sparta  of 
the  conduct  of  Pausanias,  and  rumours  of  his  meditated 
treason.  The  ephors  immediately  recalled  him,  and 
sent  out  other  commanders,  among  whom  Dorcis  is 
named,  Avith  a  small  force.  But  this  step  had  been 
taken  too  late :  the  islanders  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
were  irrevocably  lost  to  Sparta,  and  Dorcis  and  his 
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colleagues  found  on  their  arrival  that  they  must  he  chap. 
content  with  a  subordinate  rank.  This  was  repugnant  ^  ^^^'  . 
alike  to  the  pride  and  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  and  as  she 
could  not  undo  what  had  happened,  or  recover  her 
station,  she  retired  from  the  field  where  her  rival  was 
now  triumphant,  with  the  less  reluctance  as  it  was  not 
that  on  which  she  could  hope  to  reap  honour  or  ad- 
vantage. Her  forces  were  withdrawn ;  and  hence- 
forth, in  the  room  of  the  single  general  confederacy 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  she  had  been  the  head,  two 
separate  associations  divided  between  them  the  whole 
strength  of  the  nation.^  For  as  that  over  which 
Athens  presided  was  foreign  to  Sparta,  so  her  sway 
was  exclusively  acknowledged  by  her  Peloponnesian 
alhes,  whom  the  rising  power  of  Athens  and  the  Ionian 
confederacy  united  more  closely  than  ever  round 
their  ancient  leader.  Thus  Sparta  had  fallen  back 
into  her  original  sphere,  while  Athens  had  risen  into 
a  new  one,  which  nature  had  evidently  destined  her 
to  fill.  It  might  have  seemed  that  no  turn  of  events 
could  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Greece,  than  one  which  placed  each  of  these  states  in 
the  situation  most  congenial  to  its  habits  and  charac- 
ter, and  assigned  to  each  the  functions  which  it  was 
best  qualified  to  discharge :  enabhng  the  one  without 
interruption  to  pursue  its  hereditary  round,  and  watch 
over  the  stability  of  the  national  institutions:  and 
furnishing  the  active  spirit  of  the  other  with  constant 
employment  in  repelling  or  attacking  the  conmion 

'  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  9.  7.  and  Prolegom.  p.  412.,  takes  an  entirely  different  view 
of  this  transaction.  He  conceives  Sparta  not  to  have  considered  herself  as  having 
parted  with  her  ancient  ascendency,  but  only  as  having  transferred  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  management  of  the  concerns  relating  to  it,  as  a  com- 
mission, to  the  Athenians,  whom  she  regarded  as  still  subject  to  her  supremacy. 
That  this  was  for  a  time  the  tone  at  Sparta,  and  even  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
was  viewed  there,  is  probable  enough.  But  the  question  still  is,  how  it  really  stood, 
and  in  what  light  it  appeared  at  Athens.  In  the  passage  of  his  work  on  the 
Dorians,  i.  9.  7.,  Miiller's  brevity  would  deceive  a  reader  who  did  not  consult 
Thucydides.  For  omitting  all  mention  of  the  expedition  under  Dorcis,  he  repre- 
sents Sparta  as  voluntarily  abandoning  the  Asiatic  war,  as  soon  as  she  found  it 
necessary  to  recall  Pausanius. 
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enemy.  Perhaps  even  a  statesman  would  not  have 
deserved  the  reproach  of  shortsightedness,  who  had 
cherished  the  pleasing  hope,  that  this  happy  distri- 
bution, so  peaceably  effected,  might  have  prevented 
them  from  coming  into  hostile  conflict,  or  at  least 
mio;ht  have  averted  the  dano-er  of  their  strensrth  beinor 
wasted  in  a  long  struggle  with  each  other.  And  if 
political  affairs  had  ever  been  regulated  by  the  pure 
light  of  reason,  such  hopes  might  have  been  fulfilled. 
By  what  passions  this  fair  prospect  was  overclouded, 
and  how  the  equipoise  between  the  two  powers  be- 
came the  cause  through  which  they  at  length  ground 
each  other  to  dust,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
part  of  this  history.  An  entirely  new  period  begins 
from  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  and 
new  actors  come  forward  on  the  scene.  And  though 
the  public  life  of  the  men  who  principally  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  new  order  of  things  is  not  pre- 
cisely terminated  by  this  point  of  time,  yet  what 
remains  of  their  career  belongs  so  much  more  to 
biography  than  to  history,  that  the  clearness  of  our 
narrative  seems  likely  to  gain,  if  we  anticipate  a  little 
the  course  of  events,  and  immediately  subjoin  the 
later  occurrences  of  their  lives  to  the  transactions 
which  made  their  names  memorable,  and  which  give 
their  private  fortunes  a  claim  to  our  attention. 

The  regulation  of  the  Ionian  confederacy  was  the 
greatest  work  of  Aristides,  and  as  it  was  that  which 
displayed  the  noblest  features  of  his  character  in  the 
clearest  light,  so  it  is  the  last  we  hear  of.  It  is  pos- 
sible however  that  it  may  have  preceded,  and  have 
had  some  share  in  producing  a  change  in  the  Athe- 
nian constitution,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  mover,  and  which  according  to  Plutarch  he 
introduced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
He  threw  do^vn  the  barrier  of  privilege  which  separ- 
ated the  highest  of  Solon's  classes  from  the  lower, 
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by  opening  the  archonship,    and    consequently  the      chap. 
council  of  Areopagus,  to  the  poorest  of  the  citizens.  . 

Such  at  least  is  the  description  Plutarch  gives  of  the 
innovation  ;  and  though  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
ground  to  suspect,  that  some  of  the  steps  which  separ- 
ated successive  stages  in  the  developement  of  the 
democracy  at  Athens  have  been  overlooked,  and  that 
changes  which  occupied  a  whole  period  have  been 
crowded  together  mthout  any  interval  in  the  same 
epoch,  it  seems  certain  that  this  measure  of  Aristides 
had  really  the  extent  that  is  commonly  ascribed  to  it, 
and  that  the  fourth  class,  the  Thetes,  were  now  let  in 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state.  This  change  had 
in  some  degree  been  prepared  by  the  gradual  alter- 
ations that  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Solon  in 
the  value  of  property,  which  rendered  the  archonship 
accessible  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  than  the 
old  lawgiver  ventured  to  admit  into  it.  Aristides 
himself  was  archon,  though  his  fortune  was  below 
mediocrity.  But  the  admission  of  the  lowest  class 
evidently  rested  on  a  different  ground :  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  entitled  by  his 
birth  alone  to  aspire  to  every  office  in  the  state,  which 
did  not  from  its  nature  render  the  possession  of  a 
certain  share  of  wealth  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  public,  as  those  which  concerned  the  custody  or 
expenditure  of  public  money.  And  certainly  if  there 
was  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  Athens,  when  a 
statesman  like  Aristides  might  have  thought  that  jus- 
tice required  .the  acknowledgment  of  this  principle, 
it  was  after  the  heroic  exertions  that  all  classes  had 
made  in  the  Persian  wars ;  and  there  may  have  been 
many  instances,  of  families  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  and  even  by 
their  own  patriotic  sacrifices,  which,  by  calling  aloud 
for  particular  exceptions  to  the  law,  where  it  mani- 
festly tended  to  exclude  the  most  deserving,  may  have 
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CHAP,      seemed  to  show  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  abolishing 

^ ^^^"      the  distinction  altogether.     If  however  we  adopt  the 

other  view  which  Plutarch  suggests,  and  suppose 
Aristides  to  have  been  moved,  not  only  or  chiefly  by 
the  merit  of  the  people,  but  by  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
such  a  necessity  may  have  become  apparent,  not  per- 
haps immediately  after  the  return  from  Platasa,  but 
after  Themistocles  had  formed  a  new  population  in 
Piraeus,  depending  entirely  on  maritime  pursuits,  and 
consequently  on  the  labour  of  the  Thetes  who  manned 
the  fleet,  and  disposed  to  scorn  as  antiquated  preju- 
dices the  opinions  that  may  still  have  prevailed  in 
the  upper  city  in  favour  of  artificial  distinctions.  At 
all  events  the  change  could  not  have  been  long  de- 
layed, after  the  Athenian  people  had  assumed  the 
rank  it  acquired  as  chief  of  the  Ionian  confederacy ; 
for  then  all  minute  shades  of  dignity  were  lost  in  the 
new  lustre  of  the  Athenian  name  ;  and  how  hard  must 
it  have  seemed  to  exclude  from  the  honours  of  the 
republic  the  class  on  which  its  maritime  supremacy 
was  mainly  founded ! 

Aristides  lived  to  see  the  order  he  had  established 
in  the  confederacy,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  head,  broken,  as  mil  be  hereafter 
mentioned,  in  a  material  point,  by  a  violation  of  the 
original  compact,  which  he  condemned,  but  could  not 
Death  of  prevent.  The  close  of  his  life  is  so  obscure  that  it  is 
Aristides.  j^q^  Certain  whether  he  died  in  or  out  of  Athens ;  but 
it  seems  clear  that  he  preserved  to  the  last  the  un- 
abated respect  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  poor ;  his 
fortune,  small  at  first,  was  probably  diminished,  since 
it  was  not  augmented,  by  his  public  emplojnnents. 
It  was  perhaps  only  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  wherewith  to  defray 
his  funeral ;  though  his  monument  was  built  at  the 
public  charge  ;  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  pos- 
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terity  for  several  generations  were  pensioned  by  the     chap. 
state :  a  ftict  which  though  it  may  not  prove  their  ,   '     '   , 
utter  indigence,  any  more  than  similar  rewards  in 
modern  times,  may  in  Athens  be  admitted  as  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  their  ancestor  was  believed  to  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

Very  different  was  the  end  of  the  two  men  with 
whom  Aristides  had  shared  some  of  his  most  glorious 
days.  Pausanias,  recalled  to  Sparta,  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  inquiry,  and  to  various  charges  for 
injuries  inflicted  on  individuals  under  his  command. 
On  some  of  these  he  was  convicted  and  condemned 
to  slight  penalties ;  but  for  the  gravest  accusation, 
that  of  correspondence  mth  the  barbarians,  no 
evidence  was  brought  to  light  that  could  ground 
more  than  a  very  strong  suspicion.  It  was  dropped. 
But  Pausanias  found  himself  transported  from  a 
high  and  splendid  station  to  an  obscure  and  narrow 
sphere,  where  he  was  fettered  by  many  irksome 
restraints,  and  surrounded  by  watchful  and  jealous 
observers.  Unable  to  endure  the  change,  and  having 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  release  from  his  domestic 
thraldom  by  another  foreign  command,  he  cast 
aside  the  authority  of  the  ephors,  and  without 
their  leave  quitted  Sparta,  and  embarked  in  a 
vessel  of  Hermione  for  Byzantium.  That  city  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  his  creature  Gongylus,  an 
Eretrian,  whom  he  liad  employed  in  his  negotiation 
mth  Xerxes,  and  had  left  in  his  place  when  he 
obe3^ed  the  call  of  the  ephors.  On  his  arrival  he 
renewed  his  treasonable  practices,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  saw  through  them,  compelled  him  to  leave 
Byzantium.  He  then  retired  to  Colonas  in  Troas, 
where  he  took  so  little  pains  to  disguise  his  criminal 
intrigues,  that  a  report  of  them  was  soon  brought 
to  Sparta,  and  he  was  once  more  interrupted  in 
his  dreams    of   greatness  by  a  short   message  from 
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CHAP,      the    ephors,  biddiuo;    him    follow  the    bearer    under 
xvr  • 

.  pain  of  being  proclaimed  a  public    enemy.      As  his 

plans  were  far  from  ripe,  and  as  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  mature  them  in  the  condition  of  an  exile 
and  an  outlaw,  he  obeyed  the  command,  and  returned 
to  Sparta.  On  his  arrival  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  as  a  punishment,  it  would  appear,  for 
having  gone  abroad  A\TLthout  leave ;  but  he  soon 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  demanded  a  trial.  Still 
however  the  ephors  had  not  procured  evidence  of 
his  treason,  such  as  would  warrant  them  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  last  extremity  against  a  man  of  his 
rank  ;  again  they  let  the  affair  drop ;  and  if  Pau- 
sanias  could  have  remained  at  rest,  he  might  still 
have  lived  secure,  and  have  died  "wdthout  infamy. 
But  he  had  gone  too  far  in  a  maze  of  guilt  and 
folly  to  stop  or  to  recede.  He  conceived  the  design 
of  exciting  an  insurrection  among  the  helots,  of 
putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  of  maintaining  his 
usurped  station  by  the  aid  of  Persia.  The  thought 
of  enlarging  the  narrow  system  of  Lycurgus,  of 
raising  the  oppressed  and  degraded  serfs  into  a  free 
connnonalty,  of  admitting  the  free  population  of 
Laconia  to  a  share  in  the  political  rights  of  the 
Spartans,  and  for  this  purpose  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  ephors,  and  restoring  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  heroic  kings,  would  have  been  one  worthy 
of  a  greater  man  than  Pausanias  in  his  best  days. 
But  no  one  \dl\  suppose  that  justice  and  humanity 
prompted  his  enterprise,  any  more  than  Napoleon's 
decree  for  the  abohtion  of  the  slavetrade.  His  plan, 
if  it  had  succeeded,  would  probably  have  bathed 
Sparta  in  blood,  and  have  estabUshed  a  tyranny, 
no  less  odious  than  the  government  which  it  over- 
threw, and  more  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece  ;  its  end  would  perhaps  have  been  a  counter- 
revolution, which  would    have    plunged   the  eman- 
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cipated  slaves  into  aggravated  wretchedness.  But  chap. 
it  seems  to  liave  been  as  improvidently  concerted  ^  "  , 
as  it  was  recldessly  adopted.  It  was  betrayed  to 
the  ephors  by  some  of  the  helots  themselves,  pro- 
bably because  they  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  and 
ruinous.  But  even  on  this  information  the  ephors 
forbore  to  act,  exercising,  Thucydides  observes,  their 
usual  caution  in  requiring  unquestionable  proofs  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  extremities  mth  a  Spartan, 
and  perhaps  reluctant  to  divulge  so  dangerous  a 
charge.  They  therefore  dissembled  their  suspicions  till 
chance  should  convert  them  into  certainty,  or  supply 
them  with  evidence  which  they  could  safely  produce. 
Pausanias  continued  his  correspondence  with  Persia ; 
but  he  used  the  precaution  of  desiring  the  Persian 
satrap  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his  letters. 
He  at  length  selected  a  Spartan,  named  Argihus, 
whom  he  had  already  employed  more  than  once  in 
his  treasonable  negotiations,  to  execute  one  of  these 
fatal  commissions.  The  suspicions  of  Argilius  were 
awakened  ;  he  counterfeited  the  seal  of  Pausanias, 
opened  the  letter  entrusted  to  him,  and  found  his 
apprehensions  confirmed  by  the  contents.  As  he  had 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  degree  of  intimacy  with  Pausanias, 
his  resentment  was  roused  by  the  indifference  "with 
which  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  his  selfish 
fears,  and  he  revealed  the  secret  to  the  ephors. 
They  now  hesitated  no  longer,  and  devised  a  plan 
for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the  traitor, 
which  was  executed  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  peninsula  of  Tienarus,  at  the  southern 
verge  of  Laconia,  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, a  revered  asylum.  Here  Argilius  took  refuge, 
and  mthin  the  sacred  precincts  raised  a  temporary 
hovel  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion, behind  which  he  concealed  some  of  the  ephors, 
in   expectation  that  Pausanias  would   soon   come  to 
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inquire  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  Pausanias  came. 
Argihus  reminded  him  of  his  past  services,  of  the 
tideUty  and  discretion  with  which  he  had  carried  his 
messages  to  the  Persians,  and  reproached  him  Avith 
his  ingratitude.  Pausanias  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
his  complaints,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  anger  by 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  should  be  exposed 
to  no  danger  in  discharging  his  commission.  When 
the  ephors  had  heard  the  confession  of  his  guilt  from 
his  own  mouth,  they  took  measures  for  arresting  him 
on  his  return  to  Sparta  in  the  open  street.  But  as 
they  advanced  in  a  body  to  apprehend  him,  his  con- 
science took  the  alarm  at  a  warning  gesture  of  a 
friendly  member  of  the  college,  and  he  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Athene  Chalcicecus  \  and  took  shelter  in 
one  of  the  detached  buildings  inclosed  within  the 
hallowed  precincts.  To  reconcile  the  claims  of  justice 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sacred 
asylum,  the  building  was  unroofed,  while  the  entrance 
was  blocked  up,  and  its  approaches  carefully  guarded. 
The  aged  mother  of  the  criminal  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  lay  a  stone  at  the  doorway  for 
the  purpose  of  immuring  her  son. ^  AMien  he  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  and  too  weak  to  ofi'er  any 
resistance  which  would  have  rendered  the  act  sacri- 
legious, he  was  taken  out  of  the  consecrated  ground 
just  in  time  to  avoid  the  pollution  which  his  death 
would  have  occasioned  in  it :  he  breathed  his  last  as 
soon  as  he  had  crossed  its  bounds.  It  was  not  with- 
out some  opposition  that  his  friends  obtained  per- 
mission to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  remains :  the 
sterner  patriots  were  for  throwing  his  body,  as  that 
of  a  vile  malefactor,  into  the  Ceadas.  But  as  this 
proposal  was  immediately  overruled,  so  in  time  the 
recollection  of  his  services  seems  to  have  softened' the 
indignation  inspired  by  his  guilt,  and  to  have  rendered 


'  So  called  from  the  brass  plates  with  which  her  temple  was  lined. 
*  Schol.  ThHc.  1.  134.  with  Poppo's  note. 
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his  fate  a  subject  first  of  compassion  and  regret,  and     chap. 
at  length   of  rehgious  compunction.      The   Delphic  . 

oracle  ordered  an  atonement  to  be  made  to  him  and 
to  the  goddess  whose  protection  he  had  vainly  sought. 
By  its  direction  his  bones  were  removed  to  the  spot 
near  the  precincts  of  the  temple  where  he  expired  ^ ; 
and  as  two  persons  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
goddess  in  the  room  of  the  suppliant  she  had  lost, 
two  brazen  statues  of  Pausanias  were  dedicated  in  her 
sanctuary.  Yet  as  the  profanation  was  thus  divinely 
attested,  while  the  mode  of  expiation  was  only  sug- 
gested by  human  ingenuity,  room  was  still  left,  if  not 
for  religious  scruples,  at  least  for  the  reproach  of  an 
enemy,  that  the  land  had  never  been  freed  from  the 
curse  of  sacrilege  ;  and  a  time  came  when  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  Sparta  rendered  such  an  accusation  a  just 
retort. 

The  fate  of  Pausanias  involved  that  of  Themistocles. 
No  Greek  had  yet  rendered  services  such  as  those  of 
Themistocles  to  the  common  country ;  no  Athenian, 
except  Solon,  had  conferred  equal  benefits  on  Athens 
He  had  first  delivered  her  from  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  then  raised  her  to  the  preeminence  on 
which  she  now  stood.  He  might  claim  her  greatness, 
and  even  her  being,  as  his  work.  Themistocles  was 
not  unconscious  of  this  merit,  nor  careful  to  suppress 
his  sense  of  it.  He  was  thought  to  indicate  it  too 
plainly  when  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  under 
the  title  of  Aristobule  {the  goddess  of  good  counsel): 
and  the  offence  was  aggravated  if  he  himself  placed 
his  statue  there,  where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch,   who  pronounces  the   form  no  less   heroic 

'  'Ev  rd)  irpoTeixevifffiaTi.  This  could  not  have  been  within  the  sanctuary  (t5 
tephu),  since  Thucydides  says  just  before  that  he  was  talten  out  of  it.  But  Dr. 
Arnold's  remark,  that  a  dead  body  would  not  have  been  buried  vrithin  the  sacred 
pround,  requires  limitation  ;  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Euchidas  above  men- 
tioned, Plut.  Arist.  20.,  and  from  a  number  of  others  alleged  by  Theodoret  (Gr«c. 
Affect.  Cur.  viii.  ;  torn.  iv.  p.  908.)  from  Antiochus  and  other  authors. 
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CHAP,  than  the  soul  of  the  man.  In  tlie  same  spirit  are 
t  '  "  .  several  stories  related  by  Plutarch,  of  the  indiscretion 
with  which  he  sometimes  alluded  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  debt  which  his  countrymen  owed  him.  If  on  one 
occasion  he  asked  them :  where  they  would  have  been 
without  him?  and  on  another  compared  himself  to 
a  spreading  plane,  under  which  they  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  storm,  but  which  they  began  to  lop  and  rend 
when  the  sky  grew  clear,  he  would  seem  not  to  have 
discovered,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  are  obliga- 
tions which  neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  not  disclaimed. 
Rapacity  of  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  while  the  terror  of 
cies.  "^  '  the  invasion  was  still  fresh,  his  influence  at  Athens 
was  predominant,  and  his  power  consequently  great 
wherever  the  ascendency  of  Athens  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  he  did  not  always  scruple  to  convert 
the  glory  with  which  he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
into  a  source  of  petty  profit.  Immediately  after  the 
retreat  of  Xerxes  he  exacted  contributions  from  the 
islanders  who  had  sided  with  the  barbarians,  as  the 
price  of  diverting  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks  from 
them.  Another  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  he 
found  in  the  factions  by  which  many  of  the  maritime 
states  were  divided.  Almost  everywhere  there  was  a 
party  or  individuals  who  needed  the  -aid  of  his  au- 
thority, and  were  willing  to  purchase  his  mediation. 
That  he  sold  it,  and  without  nicely  distinguishing  the 
merits  of  the  cases,  we  learn  from  the  invectives 
indeed  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  whose  enmity  seems 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  action  which  is  the 
ground  of  his  complaint.  A  Khodian  poet,  Timocreon 
of  lalysus,  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for 
the  powers  of  his  appetite,  the  strength  of  his  body, 
and  the  bitterness  of  his  verse,  which  were  com- 
memorated in  his  epitaph  by  Simonides,  had  been 
united  by  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality  to  The- 
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mistocles,  and  had  expected,  as  he  gave  out,  upon  the  chap. 
faith  of  a  promise,  to  be  restored  to  his  country,  ,  ^^^' 
when  his  friend  became  all-powerful  in  Greece.  But 
the  bribes,  as  he  alleged,  of  his  adversaries  prevailed 
with  Themistocles  against  him,  and  he  continued  to 
pine  in  exile.  He  avenged  his  wrongs  by  a  poetical  com- 
plaint, in  which  he  contrasted  the  virtues  of  Aristides 
with  the  perfidy,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  Themistocles, 
who  for  sordid  gain  had  betrayed  his  friend,  and  for 
three  talents  had  consented  to  do  the  will  of  those 
who  bought  him,  and  to  banish  or  recall,  to  kill  or 
spare,  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  the  more  credible  that 
there  was  real  ground  for  this  charge,  since  Aristides 
could  reproach  his  rival  with  not  knowing  how  to 
command  his  hands,  while  he  had  the  disposal  of 
the  public  money,  and  he  unquestionably  accumu- 
lated extraordinary  wealth  on  a  less  than  moderate 
fortune.^ 

But  if  he  made  some  enemies  by  his  selfishness,  he  His  opposi- 
provoked  others,  whose  resentment  proved  more  for-  g°"j.j° 
midable,  by  his  firm  and  enlightened  patriotism.  He 
was  zealous  and  vigilant  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  Athens  against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  and 
the  success  of  these  exertions  contributed  more  to  his 
downfal  than  any  of  his  misdeeds.  Sparta  never 
forgave  him  the  shame  he  brought  upon  her  by  thwart- 
ing her  insidious  attempt  to  suppress  the  independence 
of  her  rival,  and  he  further  exasperated  her  animosity 
by  detecting  and  baffling  another  stroke  of  her  artful 
policy.  The  Spartans  proposed  to  punish  the  states 
which  had  aided  the  barbarians,  or  had  abandoned 
the  cause  of  Greece,  by  depriving  them  of  the  right 
of  being  represented  in  the  Amphictyonic  congress. 
By  this  measure  Argos,   Thebes,   and  the  northern 

'  A  great  part  of  his  property  teas  secretly  conveyed  into  Asia  by  his  friends,  but 
that  part  which  was  discovered  and  confscated  is  estimated  by  Theopompus  at  a 
hundred  talents,  by  Theophrastus  at  eighty  ;  though  before  lie  engaged  in  public 
affairs  all  he  possessed  did  not  amottnt  to  so  much  as  three  talents. — Pint.  Them.  26. 
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•^^-  states,  which  had  hitherto  composed  the  majority  in 
that  assembly,  would  have  been  excluded  from  it,  and 
the  effect  would  probably  have  been  that  Spartan 
influence  would  have  preponderated  there.  The- 
mistocles  frustrated  this  attempt  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  by 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the  council  to  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  of  its  most 
powerful  members.  The  enmity  which  he  thus  drew 
upon  himself  would  have  been  less  honourable  to  him, 
if  there  had  been  any  ground  for  a  story,  which  ap- 
parently was  never  heard  of  till  it  became  current 
among  some  late  collectors  of  anecdotes,  from  whom 
Plutarch  received  it ;  it  has  been  popular,  because  it 
seemed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  charac- 
ters of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  to  display  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Athenians.  Themistocles  is 
made  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  he  has  something  to 
propose  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
monwealth, but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depute  Aristides  to  hear  the  secret,  and  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themistocles 
discloses  a  plan  for  firing  the  allied  fleet  at  PagasaB, 
or  according  to  another  form  of  the  story  adopted  by 
Cicero  ^,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at  Gythium.  Upon 
this  Aristides  reports  to  the  assembled  people,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens  than 
the  counsel  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more  dis- 
honourable and  unjust.  The  generous  people  rejects 
the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being  tempted 
to  inquire  in  what  it  consists. 

Themistocles  was  gradually  supplanted  in  the  public 
favour  by  men  wortliy  indeed  to  be  his  rivals,  but  who 
owed  their  victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  the 
towering  preeminence  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  as 
we  have  observed,  seconded  them  by  his  indiscretion 

'  De  OflF.  iii.  11. 
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in  their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  that  he  chap. 
had  risen  too  high  above  the  common  level  to  remain  ^  '  '  . 
a  harmless  citizen  in  a  free  state :  that  his  was  a  case 
which  called  for  the  extraordinary  remedy  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  against  the  power  and  greatness  of  an 
individual  which  threatened  to  overlay  the  young  de-  i^q  47, 
mocracy.  He  was  condemned  to  temporary  exile  by  his  exiie. 
the  same  process  of  ostracism  which  he  had  himself 
before  directed  against  Aristides.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  Argos,  which  he  had  served  in  his  prosperity, 
and  which  welcomed,  if  not  the  saviour  of  Greece,  at 
least  the  enemy  of  Sparta.  Here  he  was  still  residing, 
though  he  occasionally  visited  other  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  Pausanias  was  convicted  of  his  treason. 
In  searching  for  further  traces  of  his  plot  the  ephors 
found  some  parts  of  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  Themistocles,  which  appeared  to  afford  sufficient 
ground  for  charging  the  Athenian  with  having  shared 
his  friend's  crime.  They  immediately  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  to  accuse  him,  and  to  insist  that  he 
should  be  punished  in  like  manner  with  the  partner 
of  his  guilt.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  documents 
on  which  the  charge  was  founded,  or  any  evidence  of 
the  fact  beyond  the  assertion  of  the  envoys,  was 
transmitted  to  Athens.  Thucydides  does  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  but  at  the  utmost  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  more  solid  foundation  for  it  than 
what  Plutarch  relates  :  that  Pausanias,  when  he  saw 
Themistocles  banished,  believing  that  he  would  em- 
brace any  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  on  his 
ungrateful  country,  opened  his  project  to  him  in  a 
letter.  Themistocles  thought  it  tlie  scheme  of  a 
madman,  but  one  which  he  was  not  bound  and  had  no 
inducement  to  reveal.  He  may  have  written,  though 
his  prudence  renders  it  improbable,  something  that 
implied  his  knowledge  of  the  secret.     But  his  cause 
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CHAP,      was  never   submitted  to  an  impartial  tribunal:  his 

XVI  .  .  . 

.  enemies  were  m  possession  of  the  public  mind  at 
Athens,  and  officers  were  sent  with  the  Spartans,  who 
tendered  their  assistance,  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
to  Athens,  where  in  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
Flight,  people  almost  inevitable  death  awaited  him.  This  he 
foresaw,  and  determined  to  avoid.  In  Peloponnesus 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  iind  a  safe  refuge  ;  he 
sought  it  first  in  Corcyra,  which  was  indebted  to  him 
for  his  friendly  mediation  in  a  dispute  mth  Corinth 
about  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and  had  by  his  means 
obtained  the  object  it  contended  for.  The  Corcyraeans, 
however  willing,  were  unable  to  shelter  him  from  the 
united  power  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  he  crossed 
over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus.  He  had  little 
time  to  deliberate,  and  perhaps  he  had  no  better 
choice.  A  year  sooner  the  court  of  Hiero,  Gelo's 
successor,  might  have  seemed  to  present  a  pleasant 
and  secure  asylum  ;  though  if  it  is  true  that  Themis- 
tocles  had  instigated  the  multitude  at  Olpnpia  to  tear 
doAvn  the  pavilion  erected  there  in  Hiero's  name 
during  the  games,  and  to  exclude  his  horses  from  the 
contest,  he  would  have  debarred  himself  from  seeking 
the  protection  of  the  man  on  whom  he  had  drawn 
this  insult.^  But  Hiero  died  the  year  before  (b.  c. 
467),  and  about  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Themis- 
tocles  Syracuse  was  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsion  by 
which  she  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Hiero's  worthless 
successor  "Thrasybulus.  The  Molossians,  the  most 
poAverful  people  of  Epirus,  were  now  ruled  by  a  king 
named  Admetus,  whose  descendants  claimed  the  son 
of  Achilles  as  their  ancestor  and  the  founder  of 
their  dynasty.  The  royal  family  had  at  least  a 
tinge  of  Greek  manners  and  arts,  which  distinguished 

'  The  story,  though  mentioned  by  Plutarch  on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus, 
seems  doubtful ;  because  it  is  nearly  the  same  that  is  told  of  the  orator  Lysia?  and 
the  elder  Dionysius. 
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them  from  their  barbarian  subiects.      But  Themis-     chap. 

XVI. 

tocles  in  the  day  of   his  power   had    thwarted    the  v , 

Molossian  prince  in  a  suit  which  he  had  occasion 
to  make  to  the  Athenians,  and  had  added  insult  to 
his  disappointment.  It  might  therefore  seem  a  des- 
perate resolution  to  seek  his  court  as  a  suppliant ; 
yet  if  Themistocles  had  already  formed  the  design 
of  crossing  over  to  Asia,  and  his  road  lay  through 
the  dominions  of  Admetus,  there  may  have  been  less 
of  boldness  than  of  prudence  in  the  step.  The  king  Reception 
was  fortunately  absent  from  home  when  the  stranger  house  of 
arrived  at  his  gate,  and  his  queen  Phthia,  in  whom  ^^'^^^^• 
no  vindictive  feelings  stifled  her  womanly  compas- 
sion, received  him  with  kindness,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  most  effectual  method  of  disarming  her 
husband's  resentment,  and  securing  his  protection. 
When  Admetus  returned  he  found  Themistocles 
seated  at  his  hearth,  holding  the  young  prince  whom 
Plithia  had  placed  in  his  hands.  This  among  the 
^lolossians  was  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication, 
more  powerful  than  the  olive  branch  among  the 
Greeks.  With  this  advantage  Themistocles  addressed 
himself  to  the  generosity  of  Admetus,  disclosed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  that  threatened  his  life,  and 
argued  the  meanness  of  exacting  an  extreme  revenge 
for  a  slight  wrong  from  a  fallen  adversary.  The  king 
was  touched  or  roused ;  he  raised  the  suppliant  with 
an  assurance  of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when 
the  Athenian  and  Lacedasmonian  commissioners 
dogged  their  prey  to  his  house,  by  refusing  to  sur- 
render his  guest. 

Plutarch,  apparently  following  a  writer  of  slight 
authority,  says  that  Themistocles  was  here  joined  by 
his  wife  and  children.  The  temper  of  the  Athenians 
is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  person  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  assistance  by  which  his  family 
was  restored  to  him,  was  put  to  death  for  this  friendly 
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CHAP,      office  at  the  prosecution  of  Cimon.     If  his  family  was 
xvr  • 

,  aheady  with  him,  he  had  the  less  inducement  to  quit 

the  territories  of  Admetus.  But  it  would  seem  that 
he  never  intended  to  fix  his  abode  among  the  Molos- 
sians,  and  he  had  probably  very  early  conceived  the 
design  of  seekino;  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
He  is  said  to  have  consulted  the  oracle  of  Dodona, 
perhaps  less  for  a  direction  than  for  a  pretext ;  the 
answer  seemed  to  point  to  the  Great  King,  and  Ad- 
metus, practising  the  hospitality  of  the  heroic  ages, 
supplied  his  guest  with  the  means  of  crossing  over  to 
the  coast  of  the  ^Egean.  At  the  Macedonian  port  of 
Pydna  he  found  a  merchantship  bound  for  Ionia,  and 
embarked  in  it.  A  storm  carried  the  vessel  to  the 
coast  of  Naxos,  which  happened  at  this  juncture  to  be 
besieged  by  an  Athenian  fleet  and  army.  To  a^•oid 
the  danger  of  an  accidental  discovery,  Themistocles 
made  himself  known  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  and 
worked  upon  his  hopes  by  large  promises,  and  upon 
his  fears  by  threatening  to  denounce  him  as  having 
knowingly  sheltered  an  outlaw.  The  man  consented 
to  keep  his  secret,  and,  as  he  desired  while  detained  by 
the  weather  on  the  coast  of  Naxos,  prevented  all  the 
crew  from  froins:  ashore.  At  leno-th  he  arrived  safely 
at  Ephesus,  where  not  long  afterwards  he  received 
that  part  of  his  property  which  his  friends  Avere  able 
to  withdraw  from  the  grasp  of  the  state  at  Athens, 
and  that  which  he  had  left  at  Argos ;  perhaps  it  was 
here  also  that  his  family  met  him. 

When  Themistocles  arrived  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was 
still  on  the  throne,  but  not  many  months  after  he  Avas 
assassinated  by  two  of  the  great  officers  of  his  court, 
Artabanus,  and  the  eunuch  Spamitres.  The  con- 
spirators charged  Darius  his  eldest  son  with  the 
murder,  and  persuaded  Artaxerxes,  the  younger, 
instantly  to  avenge  the  imputed  parricide  by  the  exe- 
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ciition  of  his  brother.^  After  this  Artabanus,  who  chap. 
was  the  father  of  seven  sons  in  the  prime  of  life,  ^^^' 
waited  only  till  matters  should  be  ripe  for  removing 
the  young  king,  and  establishing  a  new  dynasty.  He 
was  afterward  betrayed  by  a  Persian  nobleman  to 
whom  he  revealed  his  design,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  murder  Artaxerxes.  It  appears  to  liave 
been  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Xerxes  and 
tliis  event,  while  the  traitor  was  at  the  heio-ht  of  his 
power,  that  Themistocles  arrived  at  the  Persian  court. 
We  do  not  venture  to  relate  the  adventures  of  his  his  journey 
journey  from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  with  which  later  0°  p/rs'ir'* 
writers  filled  up  the  simple  narrative  of  Thucydides. 
He  found  a  Persian  friend,  who  accompanied  him, 
and  whose  presence  was  undoubtedly  sufficient  to 
protect  him  without  the  contrivance,  by  which  he  is 
said  to  have  eluded  the  dangers  of  the  road,  of  screen- 
ing himself  from  view  in  a  covered  litter,  and  giving 
out  that  it  contained  a  lady  designed  for  the  royal 
harem.  This  was  probably  a  fiction  of  the  same 
authors  who  related  that  a  price  of  two  hundred 
talents  had  been  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Persian 
king,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  the 
attempts  aimed  at  his  life  for  the  reward.  As  little 
may  we  paint  his  first  audience  at  court,  which  Plu- 
tarch has  worked  up  into  a  romantic  and  theatrical 
scene,  though  the  silence  of  Thucydides  does  not 
prove  that  Artaxerxes  did  not  immediately  gratify 
his  curiosity  or  his  pride  with  the  sight  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  had  sought  refuge  from  the  people 
he  had  saved  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  whom  he  had 
so  deeply  humbled.  It  was  however  by  a  letter,  pre- 
sented perhaps  by  Artabanus  through  the  mediation 

•  Ctesias  and  Justin,  iii.  1.  know  only  of  two  sons  of  Xerxes.  Diodorus  (xi.  69.) 
mentions  a  third,  Hystaspes,  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  absent  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  murder.  Ctesias  speaks  of  an  Artabanus  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria  at 
the  time  when  the  conspiracy  against  Artaxerxes  was  defeated.  Did  the  assassin 
Artabanus  procure  the  murder  of  Hystaspes? 
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CHAP,      of  his  Persian   friend,   that  Themistocles  first  made 
^  ^     ^  himself  known  to  Artaxerxes  ;  in  it  he  acknowledged 
the  evils  he  had  inflicted  on  the  royal  house  in  the 
defence  of   his  country,    but  claimed  the   merit   of 
having  sent  the  timely  warning  by  which  Xerxes  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  from  Salamis  in  safety, 
and  of  having  diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  it.     He  ventured  to  add,  that  his  perse- 
cution  and   exile  were   owing   to   his   zeal   for  the 
interest  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that  he  had  the 
power  of  proving  his  attachment  by  still  greater  ser- 
vices ;  but  he  desired  that  a  year  might  be  allowed 
him  to  acquire  the  means  of  disclosing  his  plans  in 
person.     His  request  was  granted,  and  he  assiduously 
applied  himself  to  study  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  country,  with  which  he  became   sufficiently 
familiar  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  his 
conversation  and  address,   no  less   than  by  the  pro- 
mises which  he  held  out,  and  the  prudence  of  which 
he  gave  proofs.     If  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  he  even 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  courtiers,  by  the 
superior  success  with  which  he  cultivated  their  arts : 
he  was  continually  by  the  king's  side  at  the  chase  and 
in  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  king's  mother,  who  honoured  him  with  especial 
marks  of  condescension  ;  it  seems  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  soothe  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people 
by  listening  to  the  doctrines  of  the  priests.     He  was 
at  length  sent  down  to  the  maritime  provinces,  per- 
haps to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upon 
the  ruin  of  his  country.    In  the  mean  while  a  pension 
was  conferred  on  him  in  the  Oriental  form :  three 
flourishing  towns  were  assigned  for  his  maintenance, 
of  ^vhich  Magnesia  was  to  provide  him  with  bread, 
Myus  with  viands,  and  Lampsacus,  with  the  growth 
of  her  celebrated  vineyards.     He  fixed  his  residence 
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at  Magnesia  in  the  vale  of  the  Mseaiicler,  where  the      chap. 
royal  grant  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  , 

rank.  There  death  overtook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  His  death. 
commonly  supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of  being 
unable  to  perform  the  promises  he  had  made  to  the 
king.  Thucydides  however  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cre- 
dible. Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  Avho 
had  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs  when  he  heard  of 
the  rising  glory  of  Cimon.  Though  his  character  was 
not  so  strong  as  his  mind,  it  was  great  enough  to  be 
above  the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of 
Plutarch's  anecdotes :  that  amidst  the  splendour  of 
his  luxurious  table  he  one  day  exclaimed :  How  7uuch 
ice  should  have  lost,  my  children,  if  we  had  not  been 
ruined.  It  must  have  been  with  a  diiferent  feeling  ^ 
that  he  desired  his  bones  to  be  privately  conveyed  to 
Attica,  though  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so 
many  actions  of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his 
remains.  A  splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him 
in  the  public  place  at  Magnesia ;  but  a  tomb  was  also 
pointed  out  by  the  seaside  within  the  port  of  Piraeus, 
which  was  generally  believed  to  contain  his  bones. 
His  descendants  continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar 
privileges  at  Magnesia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;  but 
neither  they  nor  his  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived 
the  lustre  of  his  name. 

•  One  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  related  by  Possis  in  Athena;us, 
xii.  45.  ndtrffij  eV  rpiT&i)  ^a'yv7)TiKSiv  rhv  QifxiffroKXia  (prjcrlv  iv  Mayi'i](Tia  -r^u 
(TTi<pavri<p6poi'  apxh"  ava\a.§6vra  dvaai  'Adr;vS.  koI  T7]v  kopr^v  TiavaBriva.ia  bvofxaaai, 
Koi  Aiovvcrci>  XooTrdrri  dvo'idcrai'Ta  Kol  tV  Xowv  eopr^v  aindOi  KaraSe7^at. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  MARI- 
TIME ASCENDANCY  TO  THE  THIRTY  YEARS  TRUCE 
BETWEEN   ATHENS    AND    SPARTA. 

Beginning  of  Cini.on\s  public  Life.  —  Conquest  of  Eion  — 
of  Scijros.  —  Revolt  of  Naxos.  —  Battles  of  the  Eurg- 
medon.  —  Earthquake  at  Sparta.  —  Beginning  of  the  third 
Messenian  War. — Education  of  Pericles  —  his  first  pr/Mic 
Appea7'ance  —  his  political  Views,  • —  Cimon^s  Munificence. 
—  Popular  Measures  of  Pericles.  —  Ephialtes.  —  Impeach- 
vient  of  Cimon.  —  Attempt  to  depress  the  Areopagus.  ■ — ■ 
The  Athenians  at  Ithome.  —  Alliance  hetween  Athens  and 
Argos.  —  The  Eumenides  of  yEschylus.  —  Change  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus.  —  Athenian  Expedition  to 
Egypt.  —  Great  Efforts  of  the  Athenians.  —  Mgronides.  — 
Spartan  Expedition  to  Doris.  —  Battle  of  Tanagra.  — 
Battle  of  CEnophyta.  —  Expedition  of  Tolmides.  —  End  of 
the  third  Messenian  War.  —  Disasters  of  the  AtJienians  in^ 
Egypt.  —  Cimon^s  Recall.  —  Assassination  of  Ephialtes.  — 
Death  of  Cimon.  —  Project  of  a  Congress  at  Athens.  — 
Spartan  Expedition  to  Delphi.  —  Battle  of  Coronea.  —  In- 
vasion of  Attica  —  Thirty  Years''  Truce. 

CHAP.  Though  the  issue  of  the  Persian  invasion  had  not 
'  '  ,  broken  nor  even  dangerously  shaken  the  power  of 
Persia,  it  had  relieved  the  European  Greeks,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Jigean,  from  all  apprehension  of  an- 
other attack  on  their  freedom  from  the  same  quarter. 
Most  of  the  states  now  united  with  Athens  would  have 
been  satisfied  mth  this  security,  and  had  no  wish  to 
act  on  the  offensive  against  the  vanquished  enemy. 
But  Athens  saw  a  vast  field  open  to  her  ambition  in 
the  East ;  the  situation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  afforded 
a  fair  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and 
many   of  her   leading   statesmen    were   desirous   of 
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oivino;  this  direction  to  the  restless    spirit  of  their     chap. 

^  f  ^  XVII. 

countrymen.  , 

Foremost  among  these  was  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades.  Beginning 
In  his  youth  he  gave  little  promise  of  the  abilities  or  "^u^JI^J^fe^ 
of  the  character  which  he  afterwards  displayed,  and 
seemed  to  have  inherited  the  limited  capacity  of 
his  grandfather,  who  had  incurred  a  nickname  ex- 
pressive of  extreme  simplicity  \  rather  than  his 
father's  genius.  His  propensity  to  pleasure  was 
thought  to  be  so  strong  as  to  divert  his  attention 
from  business,  and  drew  on  him  the  satire  of  the 
comic  poets  ;  and  in  his  early  youth  he  is  said  to 
have  neglected  the  ordinary  accomplishments  of  an 
Athenian  gentleman.  If  however  this  was  the  case, 
he  would  seem,  from  an  anecdote  reported  by  Plutarch 
on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary,  to  have  supplied 
this  deficiency  at  a  later  period.^  But  he  was  not 
gifted  with  the  promptness  and  volubility  which  com- 
monly distinguished  his  countrymen,  and  never  shone 
as  an  orator.  It  was  probably  his  consciousness  of 
this  defect  that  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to 
a  career  which  kept  him  mostly  away  from  Athens, 
and  to  abandon  the  popular  assembly  to  his  rivals. 
At  his  father's  death  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  to 
a  very  scanty  fortune  ^ ;  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  penalty  of  fifty  talents 
due  to  the  treasury,  if  Callias,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  of  Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  his  sister 
Elpinice,  a  woman  more  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
and  talents  than  for  the  propriety  of  her  conduct, 
had  not  undertaken  to  discharge  the  penalty  as  the 

'  'OKoaKefios  '  Plut.Cim.  9. 

*  According  to  Diodorus  (Mai  ii.  p.  39.)  it  was  Themistocles  who  was  the  author 
of  Cimon's  fortune,  by  recommending  him  as  a  son-in-law  to  a  rich  Athenian,  who 
had  consulted  him  on  the  choice  of  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  whom  he 
advised  to  look  out  not  for  wealth  which  wanted  a  man,  but  for  a  man  who  wanted 
wealth. 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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CHAP,  price  of  lier  haiid.^  Cimon  however  had  attracted 
■^^^^"  notice,  and  rained  reputation,  by  the  spirit  which  he 
displayed  on  the  occasion  of  leaving  the  city  on  the 
approach  of  the  barbarians,  when  he  Avas  the  fore- 
most to  hang-  up  a  bridle  in  the  Acropolis,  as  a  sign 
that  he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  fleet,  and  by  the 
valour  with  which  he  fought  at  Salamis ;  and  many 
friendly  voices  encouraged  him  to  tread  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  Aristides,  in  particular,  saw  in  him  a 
capacity  and  disposition,  that  fitted  him  for  a  coad- 
jutor to  himself,  and  an  antagonist  to  Themistocles, 
and  exerted  his  influence  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  dis- 
gusted by  the  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  uaiited  them- 
selves with  Athens,  was  owing;  in  a  o^reat  measure 
to  Cimon's  mild  temper,  and  to  his  frank  and  gentle 
manners.  Yet  we  should  be  inclined  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  his  generosity  and  good  nature,  if  we 
believed  what  was  related  by  an  author  cited  by 
Plutarch  :  that  after  the  flight  of  Themistocles,  Cimon 
procured  a  capital  sentence  against  Epicrates,  for 
having  aided  the  wife  aiid  children  of  the  exile  in 
escaping  from  Athens,  and  joining  him  in  the 
dominions  of  Aclmetus. 

The  popularity  of  Themistocles  was  already  de- 
clining, while  Cimon,  by  a  series  of  successful  enter- 
prises, was  rapidly  rising  in  public  favour  and  esteem. 


'  Tzetzes  (Chil.  I.  Hist.  22.)  has  produced  an  extraordinarj'  jumble  of  facts  and 
names.  With  him,  Callias  is  Cimon's  son  by  Isodice  (as  to  whom  see  Plut.  Cim.  4. ), 
and  was  fined  fifty  talents  on  account  of  his  father's  illicit  connection  with  Elpi- 
nice  :  KaAAias  Se  Trei'ri]KOin-a  raKavToiv  Qr)ixiovrai  "Oizois  6  Ki/xaiv  6  iroT^p  /jLTiSty 
SeLuov  Ti  TrdBrt  "EveKa  yduun/  rwv  alrrxp^",  TrjS  aSfAcpofii^ias.  Some  of  Plutarch's 
authors  represented  Cimon  as  ha\ing  openly  wedded  Elpinice  (Cim.  4.).  This 
scandalous  history  is  of  very  little  importance  in  itself;  but  when  some  modern 
writers  (as  Passow,  in  F.  Jacob's  Vermischte  Schrifteii,  v.  p.  573.)  speak  of  the 
corrupt  morals  of  Themistocles  as  characteristic  of  the  party  to  which  Aristides  and 
Cimon  were  opposed,  it  may  be  worth  observing,  that  the  anecdote  of  a  prodigious 
outrage  against  public  decency  imputed  to  Themistocles  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  578.  c.) 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  attested  as  Cimon's  flagitious  incontinence,  and  that 
even  the  character  of  Aristides  in  this  respect  did  not  escape  obloquy.  See  Plut 
Them.  3. 
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The  first  of  these  triumphs,  achieved  in  the  third  vt^ar     chap. 

.  •  XVII. 

after  the  battle  of  Plata3a  (b.  c.  476),  was  the  conquest  . 

of  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  which  was  held  by  a  Per-    b.c.  476. 
sian  sjarrison,  amono^  whom  were  some  men  of  hia-h  conquest 

o  '  C)  ^  o        of  Eion. 

rank,  and  even  related  to  the  king.  They  were  on 
friendly  terms  Avith  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  and, 
probably  with  their  aid,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the 
adjacent  Greek  towns.  Cimon,  after  defeating  and 
shutting  them  up,  pressed  the  place  so  closely,  that 
Boges,  the  Persian  governor,  unable  to  hold  out,  and 
disdaining  to  surrender,  set  fire  to  the  town,  find 
perished  in  the  flames,  which  consumed  his  friends, 
family,  and  treasures.^  This  victory  was  on  many 
accounts  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Athenians,  who 
by  it  were  relieved  from  a  troublesome  enemy,  and 
gained  a  very  important  position,  which  not  only 
provided  immediately  for  the  wants  of  many,  but  was 
the  first  step  to  the  establishment  of  one  of  their 
most  valuable  colonies.  They  conferred  the  freedom 
of  their  city  on  Meno  the  Pharsalian  ^,  wdio  on  this 
occasion  gave  them  twelve  talents,  and  himself  came 
to  their  aid  with  300  of  his  Penests  mounted  at  his 
OAvn  charge.  The  reward  they  bestowed  on  the  con- 
queror was  considered  at  the  time  as  an  extraordinary 
mark  of  favour,  and  was  celebrated  in  after-ages, 
when  much  slighter  services  were  far  more  richly 
recompensed,  as  a  proof  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
ancient  heroism.  It  consisted  in  three  stone 
busts  of  Hermes,  each  inscribed  with  two  or  three 
distichs  in  honour  of  the  exploit,  but  containing 
neither  the  name  of  the  general,  nor  any  allusion  to 
his  particular  merit.     In  the  course  of  the  same  year 

'  Herod,  vii.  107.  Pausanias  viii.  8,  9.  speaks  of  a  stratagem  employed  by 
Cimon,  similar  to  that  by  which  Agesipolis  afterwards  took  Mantinea  (see  below, 
Ch.  xxxvii.).     But  it  does  not  seem  as  if  Herodotus  had  heard  of  it. 

■■^  Demosth.  Aristocr.  p.  687.  The  author  of  the  oration  Tlepl  l,vvTd.^ecos  con- 
tradicts this  statement.  Mfvaivi  —  dm  (\p7j<pi(TavTo  TroKirdav,  dAA'  ariAeiav  iSooKav 
txuvov. 

FF   2 
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CHAP.  Cimon  effected  another  conquest,  Avhicli  had  a  value 
f  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  independent  of  the  substan- ' 
ofscyros.  fial  advantage  it  afforded  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Scyros,  a  mixt  race  of  Pelasgians  and 
Dolopians,  had  become  infamous  for  piracy,  and  had 
incurred  the  ban  of  the  Amphictyons,  by  a  breach  of 
hospitality  in  plundering  some  Thessalian  merchants. 
Cimon  seized  this  specious  pretext  for  exterminating 
the  people,  and  dividing  the  land  among  Attic  colo- 
nists. He  was  afterwards  fortunate  or  skilful  enough 
to  discover  the  relics  of  Theseus,  who,  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  had  been  buried  in  Scyros.^  An 
©racle  was  procured  which  directed  the  Athenians  to 
recover  the  hero's  remains,  and  to  treat  them  with 
due  honour.  Perhaps  Cimon  and  his  party  may 
have  thought  it  seasonable,  on  political  grounds,  to 
reanimate  the  popular  A^eneration  for  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things.  The  bones  were  dug  up, 
and  carried  with  great  pomp  to  Athens,  where  a 
temple,  which  became  a  perpetual  asylum  for  the 
oppressed,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  hero,  who 
had  so  often  exerted  his  prowess  in  protecting  in- 
nocence, and  redressing  Avrong. 

The  next  enterprises  to  which  the  Athenian  arms 
were  directed,  were  important  as  the  first  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  new  system  in  the  relation  be- 
tween Athens  and  her  allies.  The  town  of  Carystus 
in  Euboea,  from  what  causes  we  are  not  informed, 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Athenians,  and,  though 
not  supported  by  any  other  states  in  the  island,  made 
a  lonsf  resistance  before  it  was  reduced  to  submission. 
Its  revolt  was  perhaps  considered  of  too  little   im- 


•  According  to  Paus.  i.  17.  6.  the  professed  otiject  of  the  first  expedition  was  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Tlieseus,  though  Lycomcdcs  had  been  instigated  by  jealousy 
of  the  honours  which  his  subjects  paid  to  the  hero.  But  the  bones  were  not 
brought  to  Athens  till  six  or  seven  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  island,  in  the 
archonship  of  Aphepsion,  or  Apsephion,  b.c.  468.    See  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  34. 
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portance   to   deserve   more  strenuous  efforts  for  its     chap. 
suppression.      But   that   of  the   rich   and   powerful  , 

island  of  Naxos,  which  followed,  was  of  greater  b.  c.  466. 
moment.  It  was  an  indication  that  the  Athenian  Revolt  of 
alliance  beo:an  to  be  felt  irksome,  and  that  Athens 
would  only  be  able  to  preserve  the  advantages  which 
she  derived  from  her  station  in  the  confederacy,  by 
taking  a  new  ground,  and  exacting  by  force  what 
was  no  longer  cheerfully  given.  Xaxos  was  con- 
quered after  a  hard  siege,  and,  instead  of  an  ally, 
became  a  subject  of  Athens  :  the  first  member  of  the 
confederacy  wdiich  experienced  from  its  protectors  the 
worst  evil  which  it  had  to  fear  from  the  Persians. 
But  its  example  did  not  induce  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  danger  either  to  unite  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  or  to  abstain  from  provoldng  a  like 
attack.  One  after  another  they  unseasonably  refused 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  leading  state, 
and  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  independence. 
Many  were  imprudent  enough  to  seek  ease  from  theii' 
burdens  by  sacrificing  their  strength.  They  offered 
to  commute  their  personal  services  in  the  endless  ex- 
peditions to  which  they  were  summoned,  for  stated 
payments  of  money.  Cimon  perceived  the  advantage 
which  Athens  would  reap  from  this  arrangement,  and 
accepted  it  whenever  it  was  proposed.  Its  effect  was, 
that  the  states  which  adopted  it,  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  naval  force  of  their  o^^^l, 
were  ever  after  exposed,  without  any  means  of  de- 
fence, to  the  growing  demands  of  Athenian  rapacity, 
and  when  the  wants  of  their  sovereign  were  multiplied, 
found  themselves  in  addition  subjected  to  the  very 
services  from  which  they  had  so  dearly  purchased  a 
temporary  relief. 

In  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Naxos  (B.  0.  46G),  Battles  of 
the  same  in  which  Themistocles  took  refuge  in  Asia,  medon. 
Cimon  obtained  his  most  memorable   triumph   over 
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CHAP,  the  Persians.  A  great  sea  and  land  force  had  been 
,  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia ;  the  fleet,  according  to  Ephorus,  who  is  most 
moderate  in  his  numbers,  amounted  to  350,  and  the 
Persian  commanders  expected  to  be  joined  by  80 
Phoenician  galleys  from  Cyprus.  Cimon,  having 
strengthened  his  fleet  by  successive  reinforcements, 
as  he  slowly  moved  along  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  till  it  amounted  to  250  galleys,  provoked  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Phcenicians,  and  having  defeated  them  and  sunk  or 
taken  200  ships,  sailed  up  the  river  to  their  camp, 
and  landing  his  men  flushed  with  victor)^,  completely 
routed  the  Persian  army,  and  carried  away  the  rich 
booty  which  they  left  in  their  tents.  According  to 
the  author  whom  Plutarch  follows,  he  still  found  time 
for  another  victory  the  same  day,  and  ha\dng  sailed 
to  meet  the  Phoenician  squadron,  which  had  not 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies,  fell  in  -wdth  it  and 
destroyed  the  whole. 

Cimon's  next  enterprise  was  one  in  which  he  had 
a  personal  and  hereditary  interest.  The  Persians  still 
kept  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  were 
supported  by  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  of  the  main 
land.  Cimon  sailed  mth  a  small  force,  and  dislodged 
them  not  only  from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
from  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  own  patri- 
mon3\  It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  the  power 
of  the  Athenians  had  been  thus  strengthened  in  this 
quarter  —  in  the  year  following  the  battles  of  the 
Eurymedon  —  that  they  were  again  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  one  of  their  allies,  who  was  able  and 
disposed  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
Thasiuns  were  compelled  to  defend  their  gold 
mines  on  the  continent  from  the  cupidity  of  Athens, 
Avhich  perhaps  claimed  them  as  a  conquest  won  from 
the  Persians.     The  islanders  Avere  first  defeated  at 
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sea  by  Oinioii,   and  then  closely   besieged.      While     chap. 
the  siege  was  in  progress,  the  Athenians  suifered  a  . 

disastrous  defeat  in  one  of  their  most  important  pos- 
sessions. They  had  sent  a  colony  of  ten  thousand 
settlers,  partly  citizens  and  partly  allies,  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  site  on  the  Strymon,  then  called, 
from  the  various  lines  of  communication  which 
branched  from  it,  the  Nine  Ways  \  and  occupied  by 
the  Edonian  Thracians.  These  the  colonists  dis- 
lodged ;  but  in  an  expedition  which  they  made  into  the 
interior  against  the  Edonian  town  of  Drabescus  they 
were  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Thracians, 
who  viewed  their  settlement  as  a  hostile  invasion,  and 
were  cut  off  to  a  man. 

The  Thasians,  alarmed  at  the  turn  which  the  war 
had  taken,  began  to  look  out  for  foreign  assistance. 
The  jealousy  of  Sparta  toward  Athens  had  been  be- 
trayed, as  we  have  seen,  immediately  after  their  joint 
victory  over  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  events  of 
the  subsequent  period  were  not  fitted  to  allay  it. 
The  Thasians  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  engage 
the  Spartans  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour  by 
invading  Attica.  Their  envoys  were  favourably 
received,  and  dismissed  with  a  secret  promise  that 
their  wishes  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  the  Spartans 
were  preparing  to  keep  their  word,  but  had  not  yet 
taken  any  step  which  could  disclose  their  intention  to 
the  Athenians,  when  a  calamity  befell  them  by  which 
they  were  forced  to  renounce  this  design,  and  to  ^^^  ^^^ 
struggle  hard  for  their  own  preservation.  The  whole  Earthquake 
of  Laconia  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  at  sparta. 
opened  great  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  down 
huge  masses  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus ; 
Sparta  itself  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  which  not 
more  than  five   houses  are  said  to  have  been   left 


'  See  ante,  p.  287. 
F  r  4 
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B.  C.  464. 
Beginning 
of  the  third 
Messenian 


standing.^  More  than  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  shock  ^,  and 
the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  fall  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  ex- 
ercising themselves  at  the  time.  It  was  chiefly  the 
presence  of  mind  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  king 
Archidamus,  that  preserved  the  state  from  a  still 
more  terrible  disaster.  Many  of  the  Helots  assembled, 
and  hastened  to  the  city,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
defenceless  condition  in  which  they  hoped  to  surprise 
their  masters.  But  Archidamus  foreseeing  the  danger, 
as  soon  as  the  first  consternation  had  subsided,  while 
the  survivors  were  busied  among  the  ruins,  ordered 
an  alarm  to  be  sounded,  as  of  an  enemy's  approach, 
and  gathered  all  his  people  round  him  in  arms. 
The  Helots,  finding  an  armed  band  ready  to  receive 
them,  retreated  and  dispersed.  But  though  this 
danger  was  thus  averted,  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
not  yet  secured.  The  Messenians  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  against  their  hated  lords,  and 
fortified  themselves  in  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
their  libert}^,  Ithome.  Their  insurrection  was  the 
more  formidable,  as  they  were  joined  not  only  by 
many  of  the  Helots,  but  by  the  free  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  Laconian  towns.  The  Spartans,  though 
reduced  to  extreme  weakness,  were  still  masters  of 
the  open  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Ithome,  but  made 
very  slow  advances  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
place.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Thasians,  left  to  them- 
selves, w^ere  compelled  to  capitulate  in  the  third  }'ear 
of  the  war,  and  after  dismantling  their  fortifications, 
surrendering  their  ships,  ceding  their  continental 
territory  and  mines,  paying  a  sum  of  money  im- 
mediately, and  stipulating  to  pay  a  certain  tribute 
in  future,  were  permitted  to  remain  subjects  of 
Athens. 


'  Plut.  Cim.  Hi. 


'  Diod.  XI.  63. 
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As  the  siege  of  Ithome  lingered,  the  Spartans  chap. 
called  on  their  allies  for  aid  ;  and  among  the  rest  .  ^  '  . 
they  did  not  blush  to  implore  it  from  the  Athenians. 
This  application  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  and  was  treated  by  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  parties  as  an  occasion  of 
trying  their  strength.  The  feelings  with  which  it 
was  received  can  scarcely  be  clearly  understood, 
without  taking  a  view  of  these  parties  and  of  their 
relative  position ;  and  a  short  digression  on  this 
subject  will  be  necessary  to  place  many  events  of 
the  following  history  in  their  proper  light. 

Cimon  was  beyond  dispute  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  general  of  his  day ;  and  his  victories  had 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of  Athens,  which  almost 
dimmed  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  But 
while  he  was  gaining  renown  abroad,  he  had  rivals 
at  home,  who  were  endeavouring  to  supplant  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  establish  a  system 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  directly  counter  to  his 
views,  and  were  preparing  contests  for  him  in  which 
his  military  talents  would  be  of  little  avail.  While 
Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  occupying  the 
political  stage,  an  extraordinary  genius  had  been 
ripening  in  obscurity,  and  was  only  waiting  for  a 
favourable  juncture  to  issue  from  the  shade  into  the 
broad  day  of  public  life.  Xanthippus,  the  conqueror 
of  Mycale,  had  married  Agariste,  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Cleisthenes,  and  had  left  two  sons,  Ariphron 
and  Pericles.  Of  Ariphron  little  is  known  beside  his 
name ;  but  Pericles,  to  an  observing  eye,  gave  early 
indications  of  a  mind  formed  for  great  things,  and  a 
will  earnestly  bent  on  them.  In  his  youth  he  had  not  Education 
rested  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  Greek  education,  ^'f^'^i^'^^- 
but  had  applied  himself,  Avith  an  ardour  which  was 
not  even  abated  by  the  lapse  of  years,  nor  stifled  by 
his  public  avocations,  to  intellectual  pursuits,  which 
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CHAP,     were  then  new  at   yVthens,  and  confined  to  a  ver\ 
XVII  .         .....  .        .  • 

>  '      "   ,  narrow  circle  of  inquisitive  sj^irits.     His  birth   ana 

fortune  afforded  him  the  means  of  familiar  inter- 
course vnth  all  the  men  most  eminent  in  every  kind 
of  knowledge  and  art,  who  were  already  beginning 
to  resort  to  Athens  as  a  common  seat  of  learnino^. 
Thus,  though  Pythoclides  taught  him  to  touch  the 
cithara,  he  sought  the  elements  of  a  higher  kind  of 
music  in  the  lessons  of  Damon,  who  was  believed  to 
have  contributed  mainly  to  train  him  for  his  political 
career  :  himself  no  ordinary  person  ;  for  he  was  held 
up  by  the  comic  poets  to  public  jealousy,  as  a  secret 
favourer  of  tyranny,  and  was  driven  from  Athens  by 
the  process  of  ostracism.^  But  Pericles  also  entered 
with  avidity  into  the  abstrusest  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  even  took  pleasure  in  the  arid  subtleties  of 
the  Eleatic  school,  or  at  least  in  the  ingenuity  and 
the  dialectic  art  with  which  thev  were  unfolded  to 


'  Plat.  Per.  4.  Aristid.  1.  Schlosser  (Universalhist.  Uehersicht,  1.2.  p.  39. ) 
has  a  note  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  brings  a  charge  against  Plutarch,  which  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  He  considers  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Life  of  Pericles,  compared  with  one  in  Plato  on  the  same  subject,  as  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  treats  his  authors :  conceiving 
that  he  introduced  the  name  of  Damon  merely  on  account  of  its  celebrity,  though 
Damon  was,  as  is  iveJl  known,  Plato's  master;  and  Plutarch  hi?nself  observes,  that 
Aristotle  describes  Pericles  as  receiving  his  early  lessons  in  music  from  Pythoclides. 
Schlosser  then  gives  a  long  extract  from  the  first  Alcibiades,  the  only  material  part 
of  which  is  the  passage  from  which  it  appears  that  Pericles  was  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  Damon  toward  the  end  of  his  life :  vvv  ttiAikovtos  &u  Aa/Miui 
liVecTTi.  And  if,  as  Schlosser  asserts,  it  was  well  ascertained  that  Damon  was 
Plato's  teacher,  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  believe  that  he  also  instructed 
Pericles  —  who  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  Plato  was  born  —  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life.  But  1  do  not  know  on  what  grounds  this  assertion  rests,  and 
certainly  the  fact  is  not  generally  admitted.  Ast,  for  instance  (Platon's  Leben 
uud  Schriften,  p.  1 8. ),  observes,  that  Plato  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  in 
music  from  Draco,  a  scholar  of  Damon's  ;  and  he  refers  to  Olympiodorus's  Vit. 
Plat.,  where  this  fact  is  mentioned,  and  to  Plutarch  De  Musica,  p.  1136  E.  In 
this  last  passage  the  common  reading  is  :  irdw  yap  TrpSa-faxe  rij  MovffiKTJ  iTrtffT7iiJ.r) 
n\dTCtiv,  aKov(TTr]i  yevouevos  ApaKovros  ruv  Adrivaiov.  Wyttenbach  indeed  re- 
m;irks  on  the  word  ApaKovTos,  P^on  est  dubium  quin  auctor  scripserit,  ccrte  scribere 
tlebuerit,  Aa^wvos.  Itaqiie  verte.  But  as  he  assigns  no  reason  for  this  correction,  one  is 
led  to  suspect  that  Damon's  more  celebrated  name  occurring  to  his  memory,  caused 
him  to  forget  the  passage  in  Olympiodorus.  Damon  may  have  been  younger  than 
Pythoclides,  as  the  Scholiast  on  the  passage  in  the  Alcibiades  represents  them  as 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  generations  ;  for,  according  to  him,  Pythoclides 
taught  Agathoclcs,  he  Lamprocles,  he  Damon.  But  as  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,^ 
we,  in  fact,  know  nothing  as  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other. 
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him  by  Zeno.  But  his  principal  guide  in  such 
researches,  and  the  man  who  appears  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  most  powerful  and  durable  influence  on 
his  mind  and  character,  was  the  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras,  with  whom  he  was  long  united  in  intimate 
friendship.  Not  only  his  public  and  private  deport- 
ment, and  his  habits  of  thought,  but  the  tone  and 
style  of  his  eloquence  Avere  believed  to  have  been 
formed  by  his  intercourse  with  Anaxagoras.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  that  this  eflect  was  produced  by 
the  philosopher's  physical  speculations,  which,  ele- 
vating his  disciple  above  the  ignorant  superstition  of 
the  vulgar,  had  imparted  to  him  the  serene  con- 
descension and  dignified  language  of  a  superior  being. 
But  we  should  be  loth  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
possession  of  such  physical  secrets  as  Anaxagoras 
vv^as  able  to  communicate,  that  inspired  Pericles  with 
his  lofty  conceptions,  or  that  he  Avas  intoxicated  Avith 
the  little  taste  of  science  which  had  weaned  him  from 
a  fcAV  popular  prejudices.  We  should  rather  ascribe 
so  deep  an  impression  to  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
the  Anaxagorean  system,  by  Avhich  the  philosopher 
himself  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  title  of 
Mind  from  his  contemporaries.  The  doctrine  of  an 
ordering  intelligence,  distinct  from  the  material 
universe,  and  ruling  it  Avith  absolute  SAvay,  was 
striking  from  its  novelty,  and  peculiarly  congenial  to 
the  character  of  Pericles.  Such  Avas  the  supremacy 
Avhich  Athens  exercised  over  the  multitude  of  her 
dependent  states,  and  such  the  ascendancy  which  he 
felt  himself  destined  to  obtain  over  the  multitude  at 
Athens. 

It  was  undoubtedly  not  for  the  mere  amusement  of 
his  leisure  that  Pericles  had  enriched  his  mind  with 
so  many  rare  acquirements.  All  of  them  Avere  pro- 
bably considered  by  him  as  instruments  for  the  use  of 
the   statesman  ;  .and  even  those  Avhich  seemed  most 
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CHAP,  remote  from  all  practical  purposes,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  cultivation  of  that  natural  eloquence, 
to  which  he  owed  so  much  of  his  influence.  He  left 
no  specimens  of  his  oratory  behind  him,  and  we  can 
only  estimate  it,  like  many  other  fruits  of  Greek 
genius,  by  the  effect  it  produced.  The  few  minute 
fragments  preserved  by  Plutarch,  which  were  re- 
corded by  earlier  authors  because  they  had  sunk  deep 
in  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
loved  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
image :  as  when  he  called  ^Egina  the  eyesore  of 
Pir£eus,  and  said  that  he  descried  war  lowering  from 
Peloponnesus.  But  though  signally  gifted  and  ac- 
complished for  political  action,  it  was  not  ^vithout 
much  hesitation  and  apprehension  that  he  entered  on 
a  field,  where  he  saw  ample  room  indeed  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  powers,  but  also  many  enemies  and  great 
dangers.  The  very  superiority  of  which  he  could 
not  but  be  conscious,  suggested  a  motive  for  alarm, 
as  it  might  easily  excite  suspicion  in  the  people  of 
views  adverse  to  their  freedom ;  and  these  fears  were 
heightened  by  some  circumstances,  trifling  in  them- 
selves, but  capable  of  awakening  or  confirming  a 
popular  prejudice.  His  personal  appearance  was 
graceful  and  majestic,  notwithstanding  a  remarkable 
disproportion  in  the  length  of  his  head,  which  became 
a  subject  of  inexhaustible  pleasantry  for  the  comic 
poets  of  his  day  ^ ;  but  the  old  men  who  remembered 
Pisistratus,  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  which  they 
discovered  between  the  tyrant  and  the  young  heir  of 
the  Alcm^eonids,  and  not  only  in  their  features  -,  but 

'   Plut.  Per.  3.  14. 

^  The  contemporaries  of  Pisistratus  seem  to  have  discovered  a  striking  likeness 
between  his  head  and  that  of  a  statue  of  the  god  Dionysus,  which  was  therefore 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  sacrilegiously  designed  by  the  artist  as  a  portrait  of 
the  mortal,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  the  tyrant's  arrogance.  (Athen. 
XII.  p.  333.)  Hence,  probably  not  without  a  malicious  allusion  to  the  scandal 
about  Aspasia,  Hermippus,  in  one  of  his  comedies  entitled  Pericles  King  o(  the 
Satvrs.     Plut.  Per.  33. 
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in  the  sweetness  of  voice,  and  the  volubility  of 
utterance,  with  which  both  expressed  themselves. 
Still,  after  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  the 
death  of  Aristides,  while  Cimon  was  engaged  in  con- 
tinual expeditions,  Pericles  began  to  present  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  public  eye,  and  was  soon  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  a  powerful  party,  which  openly 
aimed  at  counteracting  Cimon's  influence,  and  intro- 
ducing opposite  maxims  into  the  public  counsels. 

To  some  of  the  ancients  indeed  it  appeared  that  His  political 
the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  Pericles  was  entirely 
determined  by  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which  induced 
him  to  take  a  different  ground  from  that  which  he 
found   already    occupied   by    Cimon ;    and   that,    as 
Cimon  was  at  the  head  of  the  aristocratical  party 
which  had  been  represented  by  Aristides,  he  there- 
fore placed  himself  in  the  front  of  that  which  had 
been  led  by   Themistocles.     The  difference  between 
these   parties,    after    the    revolution   by   which   the 
ancestor  of  Pericles  had  undermined  the  power  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  was  for  some  time  very  faintly  marked, 
and  we  have   seen    that  Aristides  himself  was  the 
author  of  a  very  democratical  measure,  which  threw 
the  first  offices  of  the  state  open  to  all  classes  of  the 
citizens.     The  aristocracy  had  no  hope  of  recovering 
what  it  had  lost ;  but,  as  the  commonalty  grew  more 
enterprising,  it  became  also  more  intent  on  keeping 
all  that  it  had  retained,  and  on  stopping  all  further 
innovation  at  home.     Abroad  too,  though  it  was  no 
longer  a  question,  whether  Athens  should  continue  to 
be  a  great  maritime  power,  or  should  reduce  her  navy 
to  the  footing  of  the  old  naucraries,  and  though  Cimon 
himself  had  actively  pursued  the  policy  of  Themis- 
tocles, there  was  room  for  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  course  which  was  to  be  followed  in   her 
foreign  relations.     The  aristocratical   party  wished, 
for  their   own   sake  at  least  as  much  as  for  that  of 
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CHAP,  peace  and  justice,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
,  '  '  .  as  steady  as  possible  in  Greece,  and  directed  the 
Athenian  arms  against  the  Persian  empire  "with  the 
greater  energy,  in  tlie  hope  of  diverting  them  from 
intestine  warfare.  The  democratical  party  had  other 
interests,  and  concurred  only  with  that  part  of  these 
views  which  tended  towards  enriching  and  aggran- 
dizing the  state. 

It  is  difficult  wholly  to  clear  Pericles  from  the 
charge  of  having  been  swayed  by  personal  motives  in 
the  choice  of  his  political  system,  as  it  would  be  to 
establish  it.  But  even  if  it  were  certain  that  his 
decision  was  not  the  result  of  conviction,  it  might  as 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  hereditary  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  principles  for  which  his  ancestors  had 
contended,  and  which  had  probably  been  transmitted 
in  his  family,  as  to  his  competition  with  Cimon,  or  to 
his  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  that  he  aimed  at  a 
tyranny,  or  unconstitutional  power:  a  suspicion  to 
which  he  was  much  more  exposed  in  the  station  which 
he  actually  filled.  But  if  his  personal  character  might 
seem  better  adapted  to  an  aristocratical  than  to  ^a 
democratical  party,  it  must  also  render  us  unwilling 
to  believe,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the 
commonalty  merely  that  he  might  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  his  own  ambition.  There  seems  to  be 
much  better  ground  for  supposing  that  he  deliberately 
preferred  the  system  which  he  adopted,  as  the  most 
consistent,  if  not  alone  reconcilable,  with  the  pro- 
sperity and  safety  of  Athens ;  though  his  own  agency 
in  directing  and  controlling  it  might  be  a  prominent 
object  in  all  his  views.  But  he  might  well  think  that 
the  people  had  gone  too  far  to  remain  stationary,  even 
if  there  was  any  reason  why  it  should  not  seize  the 
good  which  lay  within  its  reach.  Its  greatness  had 
risen  Avith  the  growth  of  the  commonalty,  and,  it 
might  appear  to  him,  could  only  be  maintained  and 
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extended  by  the  same  means :  at  home  by  a  decided     chap. 
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ascendancy  of  the  popular  interest  over  that  of  the  .  '  . 

old  aristocracy,  and  every  other  class  in  the  state ; 
abroad  by  an  equally  decided  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Greece. 
.  The  contest  betAveen  the  parties  seems  for  some  cimon's 
time  to  have  been  carried  on,  mthout  much  violence  '"""^  ' 
or  animosity,  and  rather  with  a  noble  emulation  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  than  with  assaults  on  one 
another.  Ciraon  had  enriched  his  country  with  the 
spoil  and  ransom  of  the  Persians ;  and  he  had  also 
greatly  increased  his  private  fortune.^  His  disposition 
was  naturally  inclined  to  liberality,  and  he  made  a 
munificent  use  of  his  wealth.  Several  great  works 
were  wanting  for  the  security  of  the  city,  and  little 
had  yet  been  done  for  its  embellishment.  The  south 
wall  of  the  citadel  was  built  with  the  treasure  which 
Cimon  brought  home  from  Asia,  and  the  plans  of 
Themistocles  were  brought  nearer  to  their  accom- 
plishment, by  preparations  which  were  now  made  for 
joining  the  city  to  its  harbours,  by  walls  carried  down 
on  the  one  side  to  Phalerus,  on  the  other  to  Piraeus. 
The  laying  of  the  foundations  of  these  walls  was  itself 
an  arduous  and  expensive  work,  on  account  of  the 
marshy  ground  which  they  crossed ;  and  Cimon  him- 
self executed  the  most  difficult  part  with  magnificent 
solidity  at  his  own  charge.  He  also  set  the  example 
of  adorning  the  public  places  of  the  city  with  trees, 
and  by  introducing  a  supply  of  water  converted  the 
Academy,  a  spot  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city, 
from  an  arid  waste,  into  a  delightful  grove,  containing 
open  lawns  and  courses  for  the  exercises  of  the  young, 
shady  walks  for  the  thoughtful,  a  scene  of  wholesome 
recreation  for  all. 


'  Plut.  (Cim.  10.)  attributes  his  wealth  entirely  to  this  source;  but  it  may 
have  been  in  great  part  derived  from  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonesus,  as  Wachs- 
niuth  observes,  i.  2.  p.  57. 
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CHAP.  This  kind  of  expenditure  was  wise  and  noble  ;  but 

.  '  .  it  was  coupled  with  another,  mischievous  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  seemingly  degrading  both  to  the  benefited 
and  to  the  benefactor.  Cimon,  it  is  said,  not  only 
like  Pisistratus  invited  all  who  would  to  partake  of 
the  fruits  of  his  fields  and  orchards,  but  threw  down 
the  fences,  that  none  might  scruple  to  enter.  He  not 
only  gave  the  usual  entertainments  expected  from  the 
rich,  to  the  members  of  his  deme,  but  kept  a  table: 
constantly  open  to  them.  When  he  went  out  into  the 
streets  he  was  commonly  attended  by  a  number  of 
persons  in  good  apparel,  who,  Avhen  they  met  with 
any  elderly  citizen,  scantily  clothed,  would  insist  on 
exchanofino;  their  warm  mantles  for  his  threadbare  co- 
vering.  It  was  the  ofiice  of  the  same  agents  respect- 
fully to  approach  any  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  good 
character,  whom  they  might  see  standing  in  the 
market-place,  and  silently  to  put  some  small  pieces  of 
money  into  their  hands.  There  were  some,  Plutarch 
innocently  observes,  who  decried  this  liberality  as 
fiattery  of  the  mob,  and  the  trick  of  a  demagogue  ^ ; 
but  such  slander  is,  he  thinks,  amply  refuted  by  the 
fact,  that  Cimon  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical 
and  Laconian  party,  and  one  of  the  few  Athenians 
whose  incorruptible  integrity  raised  them  above  all 
suspicion  of  venality,  or  of  ever  acting  from  selfish 
motives.  And  he  adds  a  story  of  the  magnanimity 
with  which  Cimon  had  rejected  a  present  offered  to 
him  by  a  foreigner  who  needed  his  protection.  It 
might  perhaps  be  alleged  with  more  colour  of  truth, 
that  the  ordinary  relation  subsisting  at  this  period 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  at  Athens,  rendered 
such  good  ofiices  so  common,  that  they  could  not 
fairly  be  attributed  even  to  ambition,  much  less  to. 

'  Cim.  10.  In  his  Life  of  Pericles,  9.  he  seems  himself  to  adopt  the  same  view. 
With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  fences,  Plutarch's  statement  is  not  confirmed  by 
Theopompus  (  Athen.  xii.  p.  5.33. ),  and  may  therefore  be  suspected  of  exaggeration. 
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any  meaner  motive.  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  things  chap. 
had  undergone  a  great  change  at  Athens  in  favour  of  ^  ^^^^'  , 
the  poorer  class,  since  Solon  had  been  obliged  to 
interpose,  to  protect  them  from  the  rigour  of  creditors, 
who  first  impoverished,  and  then  enslaved  them. 
Since  this  time  the  aristocracy  had  found  it  expedient 
to  court  the  commonalty  which  it  could  no  longer 
oppress,  and  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  wealth  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  its  power.  There  were  of  course 
then,  as  at  all  times,  benevolent  individuals,  who  only 
consulted  the  dictates  of  a  generous  nature  ;  but  the 
contrast  between  the  practice  Avhich  prevailed  before 
and  after  the  age  of  Solon,  seems  clearly  to  mark  the 
spurious  origin  of  the  ordinary  beneficence.  Yet 
Isocrates,  Avhen  he  extols  the  bounty  of  the  good  old 
times,  which  prevented  the  pressure  of  poverty  from 
being  ever  felt,  speaks  of  land  granted  at  low  rents, 
sums  of  money  advanced  at  low  interest  ^,  and  asserts 
that  none  of  the  citizens  were  then  in  such  indigence, 
as  to  depend  on  casual  relief.^  Cimon's  munificence 
therefore  must  have  been  remarkable,  not  only  in  its 
degree,  but  in  its  kind  ;  and  was  not  the  less  that  of 
a  demagogue,  because  he  sought  popularity,  not  merely 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  order  and  his 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed  by  Peri-  popular 
cles  ;  and  some  of  the  measures  which  most  strongly  pe^deT"^ 
marked  his  administration  were  adopted  to  counteract 
its  effects.  He  was  not  able  to  rival  Cimon's  profusion, 
and  he  even  husbanded  his  private  fortune  with  rigid 
economy,  that  he  might  keep  his  probity  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs  free  both  from  temptation 
and  suspicion.  His  friend  Demonides  is  said  first  to 
have  su2:2;ested  the  thouo'ht  of  throwino-  Cimon's  liber- 
ality  into   the  shade,  and  rendering  it  superfluous, 

'  Areop.  c.  \2.  ■*  Ibid.  c.  38. 
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CHAP.     ]jy  proposing  a  similar  application  of  the  public  re- 
'      '  .  venue. ^     Pericles  perhaps  deemed  it  safer  and  more 
becoming,  that  the  people  should  supply  the  jK)orer 
citizens  with  the  means  of  enjoyment  out  of  its  OAvn 
funds,  than  that  they  should  depend  on  the  bounty  of 
opulent  individuals.     He  might  think  that  the  gener- 
ation which  had  raised  their  country  to  such  a  pitch 
of  greatness,  was  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
sacrifice  which  their  fathers  had  made,  when  they 
resigned  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium  to  the 
use  of  the  state.     Very  early  therefore  he  signalised 
his'appearance  in  the  assembly  by  becoming  the  author 
of  a  series  of  measures,  all  tending  to  provide  for  the 
subsistence  and  gratification  of  the  poorer  class  at 
the  public  expense.   We  do  not  stop  to  describe  these 
measures,  because  they  will  find  a  more  appropriate 
place  in  a  general  view  of  the  administration  of  Pe- 
ricles.    But  we  must  here  observe,  that,  while  he  was 
courting  the  favour  of  the  multitude  by  these  arts,  he 
was  no  less  studious  to  command  its  respect.     From 
his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  he  devoted  himself 
with  unremitting  application   to    business:    he   was 
never  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,   but  on  the  way  be- 
tween his  house  and  the  seat  of  council :  and,  as  if 
by  way  of  contrast  to  Cimon's  convivial  tastes,  declined 
all  invitations  to  the  entertainments  of  his  acquaint- 
ance —  once  only  during  the  whole  period  he  broke 
through  this  rule,  to  honour  the  wedding  of  his  relative 
Euryptolemus  with  his  presence  —  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  society  of  a  very  select  circle  of  intimate 
friends.     He  bestowed  the  most  assiduous  attention 
on  the  preparation  of  his  speeches,  and  so  little  dis- 
guised it,  that  he  used  to  say  he  never  mounted  the 
bema,  without  praying  that  no  inappropriate  word 
might  drop  from  his  lips.     The  impression  thus  pro- 

'  Pint.  Per.  9.,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle. 
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clucecl  was  heightened  by  the  cahn  majesty  of  his  air  chap. 
and  carriage,  and  by  the  philosophical  composure  . 
which  he  maintained  under  all  provocations.^  And 
he  was  so  careful  to  avoid  the  effect  which  familiarity 
might  have  on  the  people,  that  he  was  sparing  even 
in  his  attendance  at  the  assembly,  and,  reserving  his 
o"\vn  appearance  for  great  occasions,  carried  many  of 
his  measures  through  the  agency  of  his  friends  and 
partisans.  Among  them  the  person  whose  name  is  Ephiaites. 
most  frequently  associated  with  that  of  Pericles  was 
Ephiaites,  son  of  Sophonides,  a  person  not  much  less 
conspicuous  for  his  rigid  integrity  than  Aristides 
himself,  and  who  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  views 
of  Pericles  with  disinterested  earnestness,  and  fear- 
lessly to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  with  the 
opposite  party. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Thasos  an  oc-  impeach 
casion  occurred  for  the  two  parties  to  measure  their  chrioi" 
strength.  It  would  appear  that  Cimon  had  received 
instructions,  before  he  brought  home  his  victorious 
armament,  to  attempt  some  further  conquest  on  the 
mainland  between  the  newly  conquered  district  and 
Macedonia.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was  expected  to 
have  invaded  Macedonia,  and  to  have  added  a  large 
tract  of  it  to  the  dominions  of  Athens.  Yet  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  how  the  conquest  of  Thasos  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  effecting  this  with  greater  ease  : 
nor  is  any  motive  suggested  for  such  an  attack  on  the 
territories  of  Alexander.  We  might  hence  be  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  the  expedition  which  Cimon  had 
neglected  to  undertake,  though  called  for  by  the 
people's  wishes,  if  not  by  their  express  orders,  was  to 
have  been  directed,  not  against  Macedonia,  but  against 


'  Plutarch  tells  a  story  —  characteristic  if  not  true  —  of  a  rude  fellow,  who 
after  railing  at  Pericles  all  day,  as  he  was  transacting  business  in  public,  followed 
him  after  dusk  with  abusive  language  to  his  door,  when  Pericles  ordered  one  of  his 
servants  to  take  a  light,  and  conduct  the  man  home, 
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CHAP,  the  Thracian  tribes  on  its  frontier,  who  had  so  lately 
xvu^^  cut  oif  their  colonists  on  the  Strymon :  a  blow  which 
the  Athenians  were  naturally  impatient  to  avenge,  but 
which  the  king  of  jMaceclonia  might  well  be  supposed 
to  have  witnessed  without  regret,  even  if  he  did  not 
instigate  those  who  inflicted  it.  However  this  may  be, 
Cimon's  forbearance  disappointed  and  irritated  the 
people,  and  his  adversaries  inflamed  the  popular  in- 
dignation by  ascribing  his  conduct  to  the  influence  of 
Macedonian  gold.  This  part  of  the  charge  at  least 
w^as  undoubtedly  groundless ;  and  Pericles,  though 
appointed  by  the  people  one  of  Cimon's  accusers, 
wdien  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treason,  seems  to 
have  entered  into  the  prosecution  with  reluctance. 
The  danger  however  was  great,  and  Elpinice  came  to 
the  house  of  Pericles  to  plead  with  him  for  her  brother. 
Pericles,  playfully,  though  it  would  seem  not  quite  so 
delicately  as  our  manners  would  require,  reminded 
her  that  she  was  past  the  age  at  which  female  inter- 
cession is  most  powerful ;  but  in  eftect  he  granted 
her  request;  for  he  kept  back  the  thunder  of  his 
eloquence,  and  only  rose  once,  for  form's  sake,  to 
second  the  accusation.  Plutarch  says,  that  Cimon 
was  acquitted :  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  fact,  except  a  suspicion,  that  this  was 
the  trial  to  which  Demosthenes  alludes,  when  he  says 
that  Cimon  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  was 
condemned  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents :  a  singular 
repetition  of  his  father's  destiny.^ 

'  Aristocr.  p.  688.  In  this  case  he  does  not  mention  the  charge,  but,  as  Wach- 
smuth  observes,  the  motive  of  the  prosecution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
of  Demosthenes,  8ti  ttjv  -narpiov  juere/ciVrjcre  iroXiniav,  would  suit  very  well  what 
Plutarch  says  of  Cimon's  attempt  to  revive  the  old  aristocracy,  Cim.  lo. ;  but  then 
we  hear  of  no  formal  prosecution  before  the  ostracism.  Bekker's  reading,  llapluiv 
for  Trdrpiov,  would  put  an  end  to  this  question,  but  would  imply  that  the  orator 
had  confounded  Cimon's  history  with  his  father's.  AVe  have  already  noticed  one 
instance  of  a  similar  confusion  in  the  case  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  whose  pursuit 
of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Plataa  the  orator  (Aristocr.  p.  687.)  ascribes  to 
Perdiccas.  Others  are  cited  by  Funkhiincl  in  Zimmcrmann's  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  A. 
1S36,  n.  l.^O.      (  Vihvr  dk  Redner  ah  geschichtliche  Quelle). 
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This  howevei'  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  mo-     chap. 
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mentous  struggle,  which  involved  the  principles  of  the  . 

parties,  and  excited  much  stronger  feelings  of  mutual  Attempt  to 
resentment.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time  A^eopagul! 
that  Pericles  resolved  on  attacking  the  aristocracy  in 
its  ancient  and  revered  stronghold,  the  Areopagus. 
We  have  seen  that  this  body,  at  once  a  council  and  a 
court  of  justice,  was  composed,  according  to  Solon's 
regulation,  of  the  ex-archons.  Its  character  was  little 
altered  after  the  archonship  was  filled  by  lot,  so  long 
as  it  was  open  to  none  but  citizens  of  the  wealthiest 
class.  But,  by  the  innovation  introduced  by  Aristides, 
the  poorest  Athenian  might  gain  ladmission  to  the 
Areopagus.  Still  the  change  which  this  measure 
produced  in  its  composition  was  probably  for  a  long 
time  scarcely  perceptible,  and  attended  with  no  efifect 
on  its  maxims  and  proceedings.  When  Pericles  made 
his  attack  on  it,  it  was  perhaps  as  much  as  ever  an 
aristocratical  assembly.  The  greater  part  of  the 
members  had  come  in  under  the  old  system,  and  most 
of  those  who  followed  them  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  class;  for  though  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
archonship  had  become  open  to  all,  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  a  lower  station  would  immediately 
present  themselves  to  take  their  chance.  But  even  if 
any  such  were  successful,  they  could  exert  but  little 
influence  on  the  general  character  of  the  council, 
which  would  act  much  more  powerfully  on  them.  The 
poor  man  who  took  his  seat  among  a  number  of 
persons  of  superior  rank,  fortune,  and  education, 
would  generally  be  eager  to  adopt  the  tone,  and 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  his  colleagues;  and  hence 
the  prevailing  spirit  might  continue  for  many  gener- 
ations unaltered.  This  may  be  the  main  point  which 
Isocrates  had  in  view,  when  he  observed,  that  the 
worst  men,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Areopagus, 
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seemed  to  change  their  nature.^  Pericles  therefore 
had  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  plans. ^  He  did  not  however  attempt,  or  perhaps 
desire,  to  abolish  an  institution  so  hallowed  by  tra- 
dition ;  but  he  aimed  at  narromng  the  range  of  its 
functions,  so  as  to  leave  it  little  more  than  an  august 
name.  Ephialtes  was  his  principal  coadjutor  in  this 
undertaking,  and  by  the  prominent  part  which  he  took 
in  it  exposed  himself  to  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
opposite  party,  which  appears  to  have  set  all  its  engines 
in  motion  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  this  struggle  had  begun  or 
was  only  impendAig,  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  which 
came  from  Sparta  to  i^equest  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
against  Ithome.  But  the  two  parties  were  no  less  at 
variance  on  this  subject  than  on  the  other.  The  aris- 
tocratical  party  considered  Sparta  as  its  natural  ally, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  Athens  without  a  rival  in 
Greece.  Cimon  was  personally  attached  to  Sparta  ^, 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Spartans,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  expressing  the  warmest  admir- 
ation for  their  character  and  institutions ;  and,  to 
mark  his  respect  for  them,  gave  one  of  his  sons  the 
name  of  Lacedeemonius.  He  himself  was  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  their  patronage  for  his  political 
elevation,  and  had  requited  their  favour  by  joining 
with  them  in  the  persecution  of  Themistocles.  When 
therefore  Ephialtes  dissuaded  the  people  from  granting 
the  request  of  the  Spartans,  and  exclaimed  against 
the  folly  of  raising  a  fallen  antagonist,  Cimon  urged 
them  not  to  'permit  Greece  to  he  lamed^  and  Athens  to 
lose  her  yoke-fellow.^  This  advice  prevailed,  and  Cimon 

'  Areop.  15. 

*  On  this  subject  sec  some  excellent  remarks  in  Droysen's  Gennan  translation  of 
.^schylus,  I.  p.  176. 

'  (piXoXaKoiv.     Phit.  Cim.  16. 

^  /UTJre  TTjv  'EAAaSa  x<^^'V,  M')''"*  ''"'V  'toAiv  iTgpJfu'ya  irepuheiv  yeyevrifievriv  — 
the  language  of  Cimon  reported  by  his  contemporary  the  poet  Ion  of  Chios.  Plut. 
Cim.  16. 
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was  sent  with  a  laro;e  force  to  assist  the  Spartans  at     chap. 

XVII 

the  siege  of  Ithome.  v _^ 

The  Spartans  had  hoped  that  the  Athenians,  who 
were  eminently  skilful  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  would 
have  enabled  them  speedily  to  reduce  the  place.  But 
when  they  found  that  a  long  time  passed  mthout  any 
impression  having  been  made  on  it,  they  began  to 
suspect  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  will,  rather  than  in 
the  ability  of  their  auxiliaries,  and  conceived  ap- 
prehensions, suggested  perhaps  by  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  bad  faith,  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
induced  to  betray  them  to  the  besieged.  Their  dis- 
trust soon  became  so  strong  that,  while  they  retained 
all  their  other  allies,  they  dismissed  the  Athenian 
troops,  without  assigning  any  other  reason,  than  that 
they  had  no  further  need  of  their  services.  The 
Athenians,  who  clearly  perceived  their  real  motive, 
were  probably  more  exasperated  by  this  want  of  con- 
fidence, than  they  would  have  been  by  a  perfidious 
attack.  The  first  effect  produced  by  the  affront  at  Ainance 
Athens  was  a  resolution  to  break  off  all  connection  AfhenTand 
with  Sparta,  and,  to  make  the  rupture  more  glaring,  ^^sos. 
they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sparta's  old  rival, 
Argos.  Argos  had  been  induced  by  her  jealousy  of 
Sparta  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Persian  war,  and  had 
probably  been  much  offended  at  seeing  Mycenae,  over 
Avhich  she  claimed  a  disputed  supremacy,  take  an  ho- 
nourable part  in  that  glorious  struggle.  After  that 
event  Mycenae  seems  to  have  shown  a  disposition  to  put 
forth  new  pretensions,  grounded  on  the  title  of  her 
ancient  kings.  She  asserted  a  right  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Xemean  games,  which  had  been  long  enjoyed 
by  Argos,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  a  temple  of 
Here,  Avhich  was  common  to  the  two  cities,  and  lay 
between  them,  though  nearer  to  Mycenae.  It  had  no 
doubt  been  the  prospect  of  support  from  Sparta,  that 
encouraged  Mycenae  in  this  rivalry  with  her  more 
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CHAP,  powerful  neighbour.  But  when  the  eartliquakc  and 
.  ''^^"'  the  Messenian  insurrection  had  disabled  Sparta  from 
all  efforts  on  behalf  of  others,  the  Argives  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  war  on  Mycenae.  They  were 
assisted  by  Tegea  and  Cleonse,  defeated  the  Mycenians 
in  battle,  shut  them  up  within  their  walls,  and  in  spite 
of  a  gallant  resistance  took  the  city,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  annexed  the  territory  to  their  own.  It 
was  apparently  very  soon  after  this  important  con- 
quest, to  which  we  shall  hereafter  return,  that  they 
received  proposals  of  alliance  from  Athens,  which 
they  gladly  embraced ;  and  the  Thessalians — by  what 
means  does  not  appear — were  included  in  the  treaty.^ 
This  turn  of  events  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
democratical  party  at  Athens,  not  only  in  itself,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  which  they  might  hope  to 
receive  from  Argos,  but  because  it  immediately  af- 
forded them  a  great  advantage  in  their  conflict  with 
their  domestic  adversaries,  and  in  particular  fur- 
nished them  \\dth  new  arms  against  Cimon.  He  in- 
stantly became  obnoxious,  both  as  the  avowed  friend 
of  Sparta,  and  as  the  author  and  leader  of  the 
expedition,  which  had  drawn  so  rude  an  insult  on 
his  countrymen.  The  attack  on  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus  was  now  prosecuted  -uith  greater  vigour, 
and  Cimon  had  little  influence  left  to  exert  in  its 
behalf.  Yet  his  party  seems  not  by  any  means  to 
have  remained  passive,  but  to  have  put  forth  all  its 
strength  in  a  last  effort  to  save  its  citadel;  and  it 
was  supported  by  an  auxiliary  who  had  some  very 
powerful  engines  to  wield  in  its  defence.  This  was 
the  poet  ^Eschylus,  who  was  attached  to  it   by  his 

'  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  places  the  fall  of  Mj-- 
cenae  in  the  archonship  of  Theagenides,  01.  78.  1.  b.  c.  468,  four  years  before  the 
earthquake  at  Sparta,  But  Diodorus  seems  to  be  much  better  entitled  to  attention 
in  his  view  of  the  connection  of  the  events,  which  is  that  taken  in  the  text,  than 
in  his  date.  Independent  of  his  authority,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Sparta 
would  have  permitted  the  destruction  of  Mjcena?,  if  she  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
protect  her  ally. 
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cliaracter,  and  his  early  associations.     Himself  a  Eu-     chap. 
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patrid,  perhaps  connected  with  the  priestly  families  .  '  '  . 
of  Eleusis,  his  deme,  if  not  his  birth-place,  he  gloried 
in  the  laurels  which  he  had  won  at  Marathon,  above 
all  the  honours  earned  b}^  his  sword  and  by  his  pen, 
though  he  had  also  fought  at  Salamis,  and  had 
founded  a  new  era  of  dramatic  poetry/  He  was  an 
admirer  of  Aristides,  whose  character  he  had  painted 
in  one  of  his  tragedies,  under  the  name  of  an  ancient 
hero,  with  a  truth  which  was  immediately  recognised 
by  the  audience.  The  contest  with  Persia,  which 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  his  great  works,  probably 
appeared  to  him  the  legitimate  object  for  the  energies 
of  Greece.  Beside  this  general  disposition  to  side 
with  Cimon's  party,  against  Pericles,  the  whole  train 
of  his  poetical  and  religious  feelings,  nourished  by  a 
deep  study  of  the  mythical  and  religious  traditions  of 
Greek  antiquity,  engaged  him  in  the  cause  of  the 
Areopagus,  to  oppose  what  he  probably  considered  as 
a  sacrileo-ious  encroachment  on  a  venerable  and  hal- 
lowed  institution.  As  such  he  endeavoured  to  repre- 
sent it  to  the  people,  with  all  the  power  of  his  solemn 
poetry,  and  all  the  arts  of  theatrical  illusion.  In  his  The  Eume- 
tragedy,  entitled  the  Eumenides,  which  was  acted  ^schyius. 
probably  in  the  year  of  the  rupture  with  Sparta,  and 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Argos,  he 
exhibits  the  mythical  origin  of  the  court  and  council 
of  Areopagus,  in  the  form  which  best  suited  his  pur- 
pose, tracing  it  to  the  cause  first  pleaded  there  be- 
tween the  Argive  matricide  Orestes,  who  pledges  his 
country  to  eternal  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the 
chead  Goddesses^  who  sought  vengeance  for  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed.  The  poet  brings  these  terrible 
beings  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  city,  who  herself  institutes  the  tribunal,  to 

'  Paus.  I.  14.  4. 
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CHAP,  last  throughout  all  ages,  and  exhorts  her  people  to 
,  "^^ '  '  ,  preserve  it  as  the  glory  and  safeguard  of  the  city ;  and 
the  spectators  are  led  to  consider  the  continuance  of 
the  blessings  which  the  pacified  avengers  promise  to 
the  land,  as  depending  on  the  permanence  of  the  in- 
stitution which  had  succeeded  to  their  functions. 
Change  in         Nevcrthcless,  thouo'h  the  composition  to  which  this 

the  juris-  '  o  i 

diction  of  drama  belongs  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  his  former 
gul'^'^''"^''"  productions,  the  author  failed  in  his  political  object ; 
and  Ephialtes  carried  a  decree,  or  a  law,  by  which 
the  Areopagus  was  shorn  of  its  authority,  and  only 
retained  a  few  branches  of  its  jurisdiction.  Thus 
much  is  certain ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  precise  nature  of  the  innovation,  and 
whether  it  affected  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  which 
took  cognisance  of  causes  of  murder,  or  that  of  the 
council,  which  claimed  a  large  and  indefinite  super- 
intendence over  the  education  and  conduct  of  tlie 
citizens,  and  the  decision  of  various  causes  pertaining 
to  religion  and  morals,  and  even  the  right  of  inter- 
fering with  the  decrees  of  the  people,  in  cases  where, 
according  to  its  own  view,  the  public  safety  might 
seem  to  require  it.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  opinion  that  the  law  of  Ephialtes  took  causes 
of  murder  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  transferred  them  to  the  popular  courts,  is  afforded 
by  the  poem  of  /Eschylus,  which  turns  entirely  on 
the  foundation  of  the  coiui.  Yet  it  must  be  o^^^led 
that  the  praises  of  Athene  rather  apply  to  the  council, 
and  it  is  especially  difficult  to  conceive  what  object 
Pericles  and  his  party  could  have  had  in  touching 
that  part  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  which  was  at 
once  the  most  venerable,  the  most  rarely  exercised, 
and  the  least  liable  to  abuse.  For  it  does  not  appear 
that  hitherto  the  spirit  of  party  had  become  so  furious 
at  Athens,  as  to  resort  to  assassination ;  though  not 
long  after  Ave  shall  meet  with  a  remarkable  instance 
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jected,  that  the  power  of  the  council  had  long  ceased  , 
to  be  formidable,  and  could  not  give  occasion  to  so 
earnest  and  passionate  a  contest.  Yet  its  dormant 
claims  might  be  revived  at  a  more  seasonable  junc- 
ture, and  there  were  some  branches  of  the  jurisdiction 
pertaining  to  its  censorial  authority,  which  might  at 
all  times  offer  a  convenient  handle  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  for  an  attack  on  Pericles  and  his  friends. 
There  was  none,  as  the  event  proved,  which  they  had 
more  cause  to  fear  than  a  charge  of  impiety,  which 
now  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Areopagus,  but 
at  a  later  period  in  the  life  of  Pericles  seems  to  be  no 
longer  subject  to  it.  We  are  therefore  still  inclined 
to  think,  though  some  of  the  highest  modern  authori- 
ties are  on  the  opposite  side,  that  it  was  the  council, 
mth  its  incidental  jurisdiction,  rather  than  the  tri- 
bunal for  the  prosecution  of  murder,  which  Ephi- 
altes  struck  at ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to  accord 
best  with  the  manner  in  which  Plutarch  connects  the 
attempts  of  Cimon  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus,  with  those  which  he  made  to  revive  the 
old  aristocratical  constitution.^ 

'  Cim.  15.  For  the  literature  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  warmly 
agitated  in  Germany  on  this  question,  the  reader  may  consult  note  4.  p.  11 8.  of 
Miillcr's  edition  of  the  Eumenides.  Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  no  mention  made  hei'e  of  a  prerogative,  which  they  may  have  seen  elsewhere 
attributed  to  the  Areopagus,  and  which  it  is  said  to  have  retained  even  to  the  time 
of  the  change  effected  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes.  Till  that  time,  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  modern  historian,  the  Areopagus  directed  all  issues  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  assertion  is  one  of  those  —  very  numerous  in  the  worlc  where  it 
occurs  —  which  have  owed  their  success  neither  to  the  force  of  testimony  nor  of 
reasoning,  but  simply  to  the  placid  assurance  with  which  they  are  advanced.  We 
have  seen  indeed  (Vol.  II.  p.  329.)  an  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  Areopagus 
seems  to  have  assumed  such  a  power.  But  if  any  one  thinks  this  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  general  assertion,  we  could  only  reply  by  the  old  Greek  jest,  of  the  simpleton 
who  carried  a  brick  about  as  a  sample  of  a  house,  or  by  the  Roman  story,  of  the 
youth  who  finding  a  fragment  of  a  boat  on  the  beach  was  seized  with  the  desire  of 
building  a  ship.  It  is  one  of  those  statements  which  can  hardly  be  refuted  until 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  them.  But  we  may  observe  that  the  very 
fact  of  Aristotle's  mentioning  the  report  on  this  subject  for  which  Plutarch  cites 
his  authority  —  and  after  all  it  was  no  more  than  a  report,  and  Clidemus  (Plut. 
Them.  1 0. )  gave  a  different  account  of  the  matter  —  raises  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption that,  if  true,  it  was  an  extraordinary  case.  But  even  if  there  was  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  such  a  power  was  exerted  by  the  Areopagus,  as  one  of  its 
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CHAP.  This  triumph  of  Pericles  and  his  party  over  the 

,^ '      Areopagus  seems  to  have  been  immediately  followed 

liy  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  which  took  place  about 
two  years  after  the  return  of  the  Athenians  from 
Messenia ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  his 
exile  may  have  been  not  so  much  an  effect  of  popular 
resentment,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  which  may 
have  appeared  necessary  even  to  the  moderate  men 
of  both  parties,  for  the  establishment  of  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  rupture  between  Athens  and  Sparta  led  to  new 
movements,  by  which  Athens  gained  a  great  imme- 
diate advantage,  but  lost  one  of  her  old  and  most  use- 
ful allies.  Corinth  and  Megara  had  been  for  some 
time  past  at  war :  a  dispute  about  their  frontier  was 
probably  the  pretext  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel.  The  party  uppermost  at  Megara  could  now 
rely  on  the  friendship  of  Athens  ;  it  renounced  the 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  admitted  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison into  the  city,  and  into  the  port  of  Pegte  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  To  secure  the  communication  be- 
tween j\legara  and  the  sea,  and  its  dependence  on  its 
new  ally,  the  Athenians  connected  the  city  with  its 
harbour  at  Nisasa  by  a  work  similar  to  that  which 
had  lately  been  begun  between  Athens  and  Piraeus, 
and  themselves  garrisoned  the  walls  which  they  built 
for  the  Meo'arians. 
B.  c.  460.  "W^iile  a  part  of  their  force  was  thus  employed, 
expedition  auothcr  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia  in  a 
toEgjpt.  j^g^^  quarter.  Inarus,  king  of  some  of  the  Libyan 
tribes  on  the  western  border  of  Egypt,  had  excited 
an  insurrection  there  against  the  Persians,  and  his 


onlinai-y  prerogatives,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  it  would  still  be  utterly  in- 
credible that  it  should  have  subsisted  down  to  the  time  of  Pericles.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  Schlosser  (I.  2.  p.  83.)  should  have  adopted  the  opinion,  and  without 
offering  any  argument  in  support  of  it,  have  stated  it  as  a  notorious  fact.  Wach- 
smuth  more  judiciously  contents  himself  with  remarking  its  improbability  and 
groundlessness  in  a  note  (II.  I.  p.  147.). 
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authority  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  greater  chap. 
part  of  the  country.  Artaxerxes  sent  his  brother  ^  ^^^^'  . 
Achasmenes  Avith  a  great  array  to  quell  this  rebel- 
lion. An  Athenian  armament  of  200  galleys  was 
lying  at  the  time  off  Cyprus,  and  Inarus  sent  to 
obtain  its  assistance.  The  Athenian  commanders, 
whether  following  their  own  discretion,  or  after  orders 
received  from  home,  quitted  Cyprus,  and  having 
joined  with  the  insurgents,  enabled  them  to  defeat 
Achasmenes,  who  fell  in  the  battle  by  the  hand  of 
Inarus.  They  then  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis, 
where  a  body  of  Persians,  and  some  Egyptians,  who 
still  adhered  to  their  cause,  were  in  possession  of  one 
quarter  of  the  city,  called  White  Castle.^  The  rest 
was  subject  to  Inarus,  and  there  the  Athenians 
stationed  themselves,  and  besieged  the  Persians. 

They  were  still  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  which  b.  c.  457. 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  force  employed  in  it  ^^y^^'^of 
might  once  have  seemed  sufficient  to  engross  their  the  Atue- 
attention,  in  the  year  b.  c.  457,  one  of  the  most  event- 
ful in  their  annals.  The  occupation  of  Megara  had 
roused  the  most  vehement  resentment  at  Corinth,  and 
was  followed  by  a  war  in  which  the  Corinthians  were 
joined  by  ^gina  and  the  maritime  towns  of  Argolis. 
The  Athenians  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  They 
landed  a  body  of  troops  near  Halia3  in  the  Argolic 
Acte,  but  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  with  loss 
by  the  united  forces  of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  This 
check  however  was  soon  revenged  by  a  victory  which 
they  gained  over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  off  the  island 
of  Cecryphalea  in  the  Saronic  gulf ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward, under  the  command  of  Leocrates,  their  arms 
w^ere  crowned  with  a  still  more  brilliant  success.  He 
defeated  the  allies  in  a  great  sea-fight  near  ^Egina, 


'   AevKuv  Tc^xos.  Thuc.  I.   104.      Ctcsias,  c.  .32.      Dioiioi*.  (XI.  74.)  calls  Acha-- 
mciu's  the  uncle  of  Artaxerxes. 
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CHAP,  and  took  seventy  of  their  galleys,  and  dien  landing 
.  '  '  .  his  troops  on  the  island,  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The 
Corinthians  thought  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  iEginetans  by  seizing  the  passes  of  Geranea,  and 
invading  the  Megarian  territory,  while  they  sent  a 
small  force  over  to  ^gina.  They  could  not  l3elieve 
it  possible  that  the  Athenians,  while  they  were  car- 
rying on  a  war  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
Phoenicia,  and  in  Cyprus,  could  protect  Megara  with- 
out drawing  their  trooj^s  away  from  ^gina.  But 
the  spirit  of  Athens  was  even  greater  than  her 
strength,  and  rose  against  dangers  and  difficulties  ^ ; 
and  she  had  a  man  within  her  walls  perhaps  not  in- 
Myronides.  fcrior  to  Cimou  or  Miltiades.  Myronides  collected  all 
the  citizens,  young  and  old,  who  had  been  left  at 
home  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  marched  out 
with  them  to  meet  the  Corinthians.  The  action  which 
followed  was  not  decisive  ;  but  the  Athenians  re- 
mained on  the  field,  and  erected  a  trophy,  while  the 
Corinthians  returned  home.  But,  being  there  re- 
proached for  yielding  to  so  unequal  a  force,  twelve 
days  after  they  again  sallied  forth,  and  marched  to 
the  scene  of  action,  to  set  up  a  rival  trophy,  or,  more 
jDroperly,  to  challenge  the  Athenians  to  another  battle. 
The  Athenians,  who,  perhaps  expecting  a  fresh  at- 
tack, had  remained  at  Megara,  immediately  issued 
from  the  to^vn,  cut  to  pieces  a  party  of  the  enemy 
who  were  erecting  the  trophy,  and  then,  coming  up 
to  the  main  body,  completely  defeated  them.  In 
their  flight  a  part  of  the  Corinthians  missed  their 
road,  and  turned  into  a  large  pit  or  quarry,  from  which 
they  could  find  no  egress.  The  Athenians  ha\ing 
stationed  their  heavy-armed  in  the  passage  by  which 
they  entered,  surrounded  the  place  mth  their  light 

'  The  Athenians  were  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  their  own  efforts.  In  an 
inscription  still  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  the  Erechthean  tribe  records  with  em- 
phiitic  simplicity,  that  its  slain  fell  in  Cyprus,  in  E?ypt,  in  PhaMiicia,  at  Halia-,  in 
-3!gina,  in  Megara,  in  the  same  year.      See  Dr.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  I.   104. 
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troops,    who   with    their    missiles    slew   every   man      ^vt/' 
Avithiii.     Thucydides  does  not  mention  the  number  ■ 
that  fell,  but  says  that  the  loss  was  great  enough  to  be 
deeply  felt  at  Corinth. 

Some  time  before  the  Corinthians  made  this  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  relieve  ^Egina,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  last  hold  on 
Egypt,  had  endeavoured  to  procure  a  similar  diversion 
in  his  own  favour,  which  might  draw  away  the  Athe- 
nians from  Memphis.     The  time  had  now  come  when 
the  gold  of  Persia  was  to  be  found  more  formidable 
to  Greece  than  her  arms.     Artaxerxes  sent  a  Persian, 
named  Megabazus,  to  Sparta,  "with  a  sum  of  money, 
to  be  employed  in  bribing  the  principal  Spartans  to 
use  their  influence,  so  as  to  engage  their  countrymen 
in  an  expedition  against  Attica.     Megabazus  did  not 
find  the  leading   Spartans  unwilling  to  receive   his 
money  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  render 
him  the  service  for  which  it  was  offered.     Ithome 
still  held  out :  and  Sparta  had  probably  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently   either   recovered   her  strength,   or   restored 
internal  tranquillity,  to  venture  on  the  proposed  in- 
vasion.    Some  rumour  of  this  negotiation  may  have 
reached  Athens,  and  have  quickened  the  energy  with 
which  Pericles  now  urged  the  completion  of  the  long 
walls,  for  which  preparations  had  been  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  years  before.     But  among  his  oppo- 
nents there  was  a  faction  who  viewed  the  progress  of 
this  great  work  in  a  dilFerent  light  from  Cimon,  and 
saw  in  it,  not  the  means  of  securing  the  independence 
of  Athens,  but  a  bulwark  of  the  hated  commonalty. 
They  too  would  gladly  have  seen  an  invading  army 
in  Attica,  which  might  assist  them  in  destroying  the 
work  and  its  authors.     And  in  the  same  year  which 
witnessed  the  last-mentioned  victory  of  Myronides,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself — if  it  was  not  procured 
])y  their  intrigues  —  which  encouraged  them  to  hope 
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for    such    ti   triuiupli.     The    Phocians    hud   invaded 
Doris,  and  had  taken  one  of  its  little  towns.     The 
piety  of  the  Spartans  was  roused  ;  they  assembled  an 
army  of  10,000  allied  troops,  and  1500  of  their  own, 
marched  into  Doris,  and  compelled  the  Phocians  to 
restore  their  conquest.     But  an  obstacle  seemed  now 
to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  return.     The  Athe- 
nians, who  had  a  squadron  at  Pegse,  could  prevent 
them  from  crossing  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and,  though 
they   had   been   permitted  to  traverse  the   Isthmus 
without  hinderance,  they  heard  that  the  passes  were 
now  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  enemy.     These  were 
the  ostensible  reasons  which  induced  Nicomedes,  who 
commanded  in  the  stead  of  the  young  king  Pleistoa- 
nax,  to  turn  aside  on  his  march  through  Bceotia,  as  if 
to  deliberate  on  the  safest  course,  and  to  encamp  at 
Tanagra,    near  the  borders  of  Attica.     But  he  had 
received  secret  advice  from  the  oligarchical  faction  at 
Athens,  which  led  him  to  hope  for  their  co-operation 
in  striking  a  great  blow.     These  intrigues  were  not 
so  carefully  concealed  as  to  avoid  all  suspicion ;  but 
the    apprehensions  they  excited  only  animated  the 
sounder  part  of  the   Athenians  to  seek  the  enemy, 
instead  of  waitino:  for  an  attack  in  wdiich  force  mio;ht 
be    seconded   by  treachery.       They   mustered   their 
whole  strength,  which,  with  1000  Argives  and  some 
other  allied  troops,  chiefly  from  Ionia,  amounted  to 
14,000  infantry  ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry  came  to  their 
aid  from  Thessaly.     AYitli  this  army  they  marched  to 
Tanagra.    While  the  two  armies  were  here  in  presence 
of  each  other,  and  an  engagement  was  daily  expected, 
Cimon,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  to  the 
Athenian  camp,  and  requested  leave  to  take  his  post 
among  the  men  of  his  tribe.     The  Athenian  generals 
either  felt  or  affected  a  suspicion  of  his  intentions  ; 
wliich,    though    groundless,    was   not    perhaps    un- 
reasonable.   All  was  not  secure,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
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at  Athens ;  and  there  were  friends  and  partizans  of     chap. 

XVTT 

Cimon  in  the  army,  who  formed  a  body  of  100  men.  .  ^  '  . 
Instead  of  breaking  up  this  band,  and  distributing  it 
over  the  army,  the  generals,  according  to  Plutarch, 
referred  Cimon's  request  to  the  council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, which  ordered  them  to  reject  it.^  Elsewhere 
Plutarch  ascribes  the  refusal  to  the  friends  of  Pericles, 
who  was  himself  present,  and  probably  in  command.^ 
Thus  repulsed,  Cimon  is  said  to  have  left  his  armour 
mth  his  friends,  exhorting  them  by  their  deeds  to 
refute  the  calumnies  of  those  who  charo-ed  them  with 
preferring  Sparta  to  their  countr}-.  A  hard-fought 
battle  took  place,  in  which  Pericles  signalised  himself 
by  extraordinary  feats  of  valour,  as  if  in  emulation  of 
Cimon's  friends,  who  had  placed  his  panoply  in  their 
ranks,  and  fought  round  it  with  inflexible  spirit,  till 
they  fell,  every  one  at  his  post :  the  most  painful  loss 
which  the  Athenians  suffered  on  this  disastrous  day. 
The  treachery  of  the  Thessalians,  who  went  over  to 
the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  contributed  to 
decide  it  in  favour  of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  though 
the  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  author 
followed  by  Diodorus^  represented  the  victory  as 
doubtful,  and  that  the  battle  was  followed  by  a  truce 
for  four  months.  But  Thucydides  is  clear  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  engagement,  and  seems  to  know  nothino- 
of  the  truce.  The  Peloponnesians,  as  he  relates, 
ravaged  the  Megarian  territory,  and  finding  the  passes 
of  Geranea  now  open,  returned  home  over  the  isthmus. 
If  Plutarch's  information  was  accurate,  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  only  worsted  at  Tanagra,  but  were 
so  disheartened  by  their  defeat,  and  so  apprehensive 
of  an  early  invasion  from  Peloponnesus,  that  they  re- 
called Cimon  from  his  exile  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding the  war  through  his  mediation.      But  this 

'  Cim.  17.  '  Per.  10.  s  XI.  80. 
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account  seems  totally  inconsistent  with  the  facts  re- 
corded by  Thucydides,  and  Cimon's  return,  if  in  any 
degree  connected  with  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  appears 
to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  a  much  longer 
interval.  Onl}^  about  three  months  after  that  event, 
early  in  the  year  b.  c.  456,  the  Athenians  were  again 
in  the  field,  to  retrieve  the  credit  which  they  had 
lost  in  BcEotia,  where  they  had  partizans  whose 
political  influence  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
arms.  Under  the  command  of  Myronides  they  met 
the  Boeotians,  who  were  assembled  in  greatly  superior 
numbers  in  a  tract  called  from  its  vineyards  Q^lnophyta, 
and  gained  a  brilliant  and  long-celebrated  victory, 
which  gave  them  undisputed  possession  both  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Phocis,  or  at  least  made  their  interest 
there  decidedly  predominant.  Diodorus  ^  says  that 
Myronides  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Bceotian 
towns,  except  Thebes.  But  even  there,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  an  allusion  of  Aristotle  ^,  his  victory 
established  the  ascendancy  of  a  democratical  party, 
which,  if  not  absolutely  dependent  on  Athens,  could 
not  be  friendly  to  Sparta.  To  secure  these  advan- 
tages he  razed  the  walls  of  Tanagra,  and  forced  the 
Locrians  of  Opus  to  put  100  of  their  citizens  —  pro- 
bably one  member  of  each  of  the  ruling  families  —  as 
hostao;es  into  his  hands.  It  was  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Athenians  completed  their  long  walls,  which, 
as  they  gave  their  city  the  strength  of  an  island. 


'  XI.  83.  By  a  blunder  not  uncommon  with  him,  he  makes  two  battles  out  of 
one ;  but  observes,  with  great  simplicity,  that  for  the  first  of  these  battles  — 
though  it  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  the  Athenians  ever  fought  —  no  his- 
torian had  assigned  a  place. 

^  'Ev  &7]§ats  yuera  ttjv  fv  OlvocpvTois  ixaxw  KaKws  iroKirevoixtvwv  t)  SriuoKparia 
5i€00dp7j,  Pol.  V.  2.  Wachsmuth  (I.  2.  p.  lOo.  n.  10.)  suspects  an  error,  and  that 
Aristotle  meant  to  allude  to  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  when  the  oligarchy  may  be 
supposed  to  have  recovered  its  ascendancy  at  Thebes.  But  it  seems  quite  as  pro- 
bable, that  not  SiecpOdpr],  but  KaKus  TroKirevo/j.ei'CL'i'  is  to  be  joined  immediately  with 
the  preceding  words  ;  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  after  the  victory  of  Athens  at 
(Enophyta  the  democratical  party  at  Thebes  lost  all  moderation,  and  running  into 
excesses  like  those  committed  at  Mcgara,  Syracuse,  and  Rhodes,  which  are 
mentioned  immediately  after,  provoked  a  reaction,  which  finally  overthrew  it. 
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turned   their    views    more   unreservedly   than   ever     chap. 
toward  the  sea  ;  and  not  long  after  in  the  same  year  . 

the  iEginetans  capitulated,  on  nearly  the  same  terms 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Thasians  :  demolition 
of  their  walls,  surrender  of  their  ships,  and  payment 
of  tribute. 

In  the  following  year,  455,  the  Spartans  were  re-  b.  c.  455. 
minded  that  they  also  were  liable  to  be  attacked  at  orioi- '"" 
home.     An  Athenian  armament,  of  fifty  galleys,  and,  ™"^^** 
if  we  may  trust  Diodorus,  with  4000  heavy-armed 
troops  on  board  \  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  under 
Tolmides,  burnt  the  Spartan  arsenal  at  Gythium,  took 
a  town  named  Chalcis  belonging  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  defeated  the  Sicyonians,  who  attempted  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  troops.^     But  the  most  important 
advantage  gained  in  the  expedition  was  the  capture 
of  Naupactus,  which  belonged  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
and  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  a  very 
seasonable  juncture.     The  third  Messenian  war  had  End  of  tiie 
just  come  to  a  close.     The  brave  defenders  of  Ithome  senian  war 
had   obtained    honourable    terms,    granted,    as    the 
Spartans  professed,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle  which 
enjoined  their  clemency.   The  besieged  were  permitted 
to  quit  Peloponnesus  with  their  families,  on  condition 
of  hemg  detained  in   slavery  if  they  ever  returned. 
Tolmides    now  settled   the    homeless   wanderers   in 
Naupactus :  a  position  full  of  hope  for  the  exiles,  as 

•  According  to  Diodorus,  xi.  84.,  1000  men  had  been  voted  to  Tolmides  for  this 
exiJedition,  to  be  selected  by  himself.  But  he  took  advantage  of  the  power  thus 
committed  to  him  to  induce  many  to  give  in  their  names  as  volunteers,  pretending 
that  he  should  otherwise  force  them  to  serve.  When  in  this  manner  he  had  ob- 
tained 3000  names,  he  exercised  his  power  by  choosing  1000  more.  We  feel  great 
doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  story  in  this  form,  and  are  inclined  to  suspect  that,  if 
it  was  well  founded,  it  belongs  to  the  later  expedition  in  which  Tolmides  lost  his 
life.  Even  if  he  had  the  means  of  playing  such  a  trick,  it  is  not  probable  that 
after  having  undertaken,  as  Diodorus  relates,  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  his 
expedition  with  1000  men,  he  should  have  desired  to  take  out  four  times  that 
number ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  so  large  a  force  was  needed  for  his  purpose,  as  we 
find  that  1000  men  sufficed  Pericles  for  similar,  if  not  more  extensive  operations. 
Compare  Plut.  Per.  19. 

*  According  to  Diodorus,  he  also  made  himself  master  of  all  the  towns  in  Ce- 
phallenia.     Diodorus  seems  to  suppose  that  one  of  these  was  named  Zacynthus. 
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CHAP,     it  was  that  from  Avhich  the  Dorians  had  crossed  over 

, '      to  the  conquest  of  their  native  land,  and  most  useful 

to  the  Athenians,  for  their  operations  in  the  Corin- 
thian o'ulf. 
Disasters  of  But  tlicsc  succcsscs  wcrc  Counterbalanced  by  a  reverse 
nians  in*^'  "^'liich  bcfell  tlic  amis  of  Athens  this  same  year  in  an- 
Egypt.  other  quarter-  After  the  defeat  of  Achsemenes,  Arta- 
xerxes,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from 
Sparta,  had  resolved  on  a  still  more  vigorous  effort, 
and  raised  a  greater  army,  which  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  an  abler  general,  Megabyzus  son  of 
Zopyrus.  Megabyzus  defeated  the  insurgents  and 
their  allies,  and  forced  the  Greeks  to  evacuate  Memphis, 
and  to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Nile,  named 
Prosopitis,  which  contained  a  to^ai  called  Byblus, 
where  he  besieo-ed  them  for  eio^hteen  months.  At 
lenoth  he  resorted  to  the  contrivance  of  turning  the 
stream  which  separated  the  island  from  his  own  side 
of  the  river,  into  new  channels,  and  conducted  the 
work  so  vigorously,  that  the  Greek  galleys  were  all 
left  aground,  and  were  fired  by  the  Athenians  them- 
selves, that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  Persians  then  marched  into  the  island  over  the 
dry  bed  of  the  river ;  the  Egj^^tians  in  dismay 
abandoned  their  allies,  who  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  almost  all  destroyed.  A  few  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  and  made  their  way  to  Cp^ene. 
Inarus  himself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  and  put  to  death ;  according  to  Ctesias,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Megabyzus  on  condition  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  but  having  been  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Persia,  was  sacrificed  by  Artaxerxes  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  mother  for  the  death  of  Achcemenes, 
and  the  indignation  of  Megabyzus  at  this  breach  of 
faith  involved  the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  Egj^t  how- 
ever was  again  reduced  under  the  Persian  yoke,  except 
a  part  of  the  Delta,  where  another  pretender,  named 
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Amyrtseus,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king,  protected     chap. 
by  the  marshes  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  ^_^^' 
most  warlike,  Thucydides  observes,  of  the  Egyptians, 
maintained    himself    for    several   years    against   the 
power  of  the  Persian  monarchy.     But  the  misfortune 
of  the  Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  destruction  of 
the  great  fleet  and  army  which  had  been  first  em- 
ployed in  the  war.     They  had  sent  a  squadron  of 
fifty  galleys  to  the  relief  of  their  countrymen,  which, 
arriving  before  the  ne^vs  of  the  recent  disaster  had 
reached  them,  entered  the  Menclesian  branch  of  the 
Nile.     They  were  here  surprized  by  a  combined  at- 
tack of  the  Persian  land  force  and  a  Phcenician  fleet, 
and  but  few  escaped  to  bear  the  mournful  tidings  to 
Athens. 

Yet  even  after  this  calamity  we  find  the  Athenians, 
not  suing  for  peace,  but  bent  on  extending  their 
power,  and  annoying  their  enemies.  Early  in  the 
next  year  (454)  an  opportunity  oftered  itself  of  en- 
larging the  range  of  their  influence  in  the  north  of 
Greece.  A  Thessalian  named  Orestes,  whose  father 
Echecratidas  is  called  by  Thucydides  king  of  the 
Thessalians,  and  had  probably  held  the  ofiice  of  Tagus, 
had  been  driven  from  his  country,  and  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid  to  efl*ect  his  restoration.  Succours 
were  granted  to  him,  and  the  forces  of  BcEotia  and 
Phocis,  now  at  the  disposal  of  Athens,  were  called  out 
to  support  her  ally.  But  the  superiority  of  the  Thes- 
salians in  cavalry  checked  all  their  operations  in  the 
field ;  they  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Pharsalus,  and 
were  at  length  forced  to  retire  without  ha\T.ng  ac- 
complished any  of  their  ends.^  It  Avas  perhaps  to 
soothe  the  public  disappointment  that  Pericles  shortly 


'  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  supposing  that  this  expedition  \v;is  conducted 
by  Myronides,  who  is  evidently  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  only  because,  with  his 
usual  carelessness,  he  makes  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  immediately  follow  the  battle 
of  (Enophyt;:. 
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afterwards  embarked  at  Pegse  with  a  thousand  men, 
and,  coasting  the  south  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
made  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  routed 
the  Sicyonian  force '  sent  to  oppose  his  landing.  He 
then  took  on  board  some  Achaean  troops,  and,  sailing 
over  to  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  Qiniadae,  which  had  long  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  Athenians,  chiefly  it  would  seem  because,  being 
situate  in  a  tract  of  uncommonly  rich  land  formed  by 
the  depositions  of  the  Achelous,  it  had  early  excited 
their  cupidity.^  This  attempt  however  proved  un- 
successful; and  the  general  result  of  the  campaign 
seems  not  to  have  been  on  the  whole  advantageous  or 
encouraging. 

In  this  state  of  things  Cimon's  friends  might  not 
find  it  difficult  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  regret  in  the 
people  for  their  old  favourite,  by  contrasting  his 
glorious  and  profitable  victories  with  the  recent 
failures  and  losses,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to 
turn  their  thoughts  and  wishes  toward  peace  with 
Sparta.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  long  after  the 
events  which  have  been  just  related,  that  Cimon  was 
recalled  from  his  exile  ;  and  the  decree  for  that  purpose 
was  moved  by  Pericles  himself ;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in  the  re- 
lations or  the  temper  of  parties  at  Athens.  AYe  have 
already  assigned  a  reason  for  rejecting  Plutarch's 
statement  as  to  the  motive  and  the  time  of  Cimon's 
recall ;  and  indeed  he  himself,  with  all  the  other 
writers  who  mention  the  fact,  describes  that  event  as 
having  been  immediately  followed  by  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  were  in- 
terrupted for  three  years  before  a  formal  truce  was 
concluded  between  the  belligerents.  Hence  it  seems 
clear  that  Cimon's  return,  which,  as  is  kno^vn  from  a 
fragment  of   Theopompus-,    took   place  before   five 


Pans 
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years  of  his  exile  had  quite  expired,  must  be  dated  in  chap. 
the  third  or  fourth  year  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  .  '  '  , 
According  to  an  account  not  improbable  in  itself,  but 
rendered  suspicious  by  the  confusion  and  inaccuracy 
of  the  context  in  which  it  appears,  he  had  retired  to 
his  patrimony  in  the  Chersonesus.^  The  motives 
which  led  Pericles  to  promote  his  recall  must  always 
remain  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  he  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  sought  to  conciliate  his  rival  by 
complying  "with  a  public  feeling  which  he  knew  it 
would  be  vain  to  resist.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
he  may  have  been  really  desirous  of  forming  an  union 
with  Cimon  on  terms  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  each.  There  were  some  ancient  authors,  of  that 
class  who  are  in  every  secret,  who  related  that  Cimon's 
recall  was  the  result  of  a  compact  concluded  through 
the  mediation  of  Elpinice,  according  to  which  Pericles 
was  to  be  left  undisputed  master  of  the  political  field, 
while  he  himself  prosecuted  the  war  with  Persia. 
This  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  ensuing  events.  If  we  might  indulge  in  a 
similar  conjecture,  we  should  be  inclined  to  connect 
the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  those  factious  machina- 
tions, which,  as  we  have  seen,  threatened  the  safety 
of  Athens,  and  involved  Cimon  himself  in  an  unjust 
suspicion  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  ^Ye  may  at  least 
collect  from  the  facts  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  that 
the  aristocratical,  or  oligarchical,  party  at  Athens 
was,  as  usually  happens,  divided  within  itself,  and 
included  a  narrower  circle  of  political  fanatics,  im- 
placable in  their  enmity,  restless  in  their  ambition, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  the  independence 
of  their  country  to  their  interests  or  revenge.  Cimon 
by  his   conduct  before   the  battle   of    Tanagra  had 

'  Andocides  de  Pace,  3.  It  is  impossible  to  know  that  an  author  who  so  con- 
founds names,  times,  and  events,  may  not,  in  speaking  of  the  Chersonesus,  have 
been  thinking,  not  of  Cimon,  but  of  Miltiades,  whom  in  the  present  text  he 
actually  names. 
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testitied  his  abhorrence  of  this  furious  faction,  which 
probably  began  to  regard  him  as  an  apostate,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  deterred  from  pursuing  its 
course.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  this  reckless  faction  we  must  seek  for  the  ex- 
planation of  an  event,  the  details  of  which  are  lost  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  but  which  appears  to  have 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  Cimon's 
recall.  The  virtuous  Ephialtes  was  despatched  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  night.  That  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  political  adversaries, 
seems  to  have  been  universally  admitted.  The  mur- 
derer was  never  brought  to  justice,  and  appears  even 
to  have  escaped  detection  ^;  but  a  suspicion  so  strong 
tliat  Aristotle  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  it  as  sufficiently 
grounded  ^,  attributed  the  deed  to  a  man  named  Aris- 
todicus,  a  native  of  Tanagra,  a  place  where  the  enemies 
of  Ephialtes  might  be  likely  enough  to  find  heated 
partizans,  who  would  gladly  lend  their  services  for  the 
destruction  of  a  democratical  leader.^  The  loss  of 
Ephialtes,  and  still  more  the  indication  it  aiForded  of 
the  spirit  which  still  prevailed  in  a  portion  of  the  op- 
posite party,  may  not  improbably  have  disposed  Pe- 
ricles to  strengthen  himself  by  a  coalition  with  Cimon, 
and  to  promise  his  concurrence  in  Cimon's  foreign 
]wlicy,  which  happened  at  this  juncture  to  fall  in  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  three  years  next 
following  Cimon's  return,  as  we  have  fixed  its  date, 
passed,  happily  for  his  contemporaries,  without  afford- 
ing any  matter  for  the  historian  ;  and  this  pause  was 
followed  by  a  five  years'  truce,  in  the  course  of  which 
Cimon  embarked  in  his  last  expedition,  and  died  near 
the  scene  of  his  ancient  glory.     The  pretender  Amyr- 


'   Antipho  de  Caed.  Herod.  6S.  *  Plr.t.  Per.  10. 

^  The  reader  will  remember  the  treatment  which  Tanagra  suffered  after  the 
battle  of  CEnophyta. 
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t£Bus  had  solicited  succour  from  the  Athenians,  which     chap. 
pride  as  well  as  ambition  prompted  them  readily  to  , 

grant ;  for  there  was  now  not  only  honour  and  spoil 
to  be  gained,  but  a  stain  to  be  wiped  away  from  their 
arms.  Cimon  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  of  200  galleys,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
and  sent  a  squadron  of  sixty  to  the  assistance  of 
Amyrtajus,  while  he  himself  with  the  rest  laid  siege 
to  Citium.  Here  he  was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  the  b.  c.  449. 
consequences  of  a  wound ;  and  the  armament  was  cimon." 
soon  after  compelled  by  the  want  of  provisions  to 
raise  the  siege. 

But  Cimon's  spirit  still  animated  his  countrymen, 
who,  when  they  had  sailed  away  with  his  remains,  fell 
in  with  a  great  fleet  of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  gal- 
leys near  the  Cyprian  Salamis,  and,  having  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  followed  up  their  naval  victory 
with  another  which  they  gained  on  shore,  either  over 
the  troops  which  had  landed  from  the  enemy's  ships, 
or  over  a  land  force  by  which  they  were  supported. 
After  this  they  were  joined  by  the  squadron  which 
had  been  sent  to  Egypt,  and  which  returned,  it  would 
appear,  without  having  achieved  any  material  object, 
and  all  sailed  home.     (b.  c.  449.) 

In  after-times  Cimon's  military  reno^vn  was  en-  cimon's 
hanced  by  the  report  of  a  peace,  which  his  victories  ^'^'"'*'" 
had  compelled  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  monarchy.  Within  less  than 
a  century  after  his  death  it  was,  if  not  commonly  be- 
lieved, confidently  asserted,  that  by  this  treaty,  nego- 
tiated, as  it  was  supposed,  by  Callias,  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  the  Persians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
the  military  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three  days  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on  horse- 
back, from  the  coast,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  the  whole  peninsula  west  of  the  Halys,  and 
to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus 
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CHAP,  and  the  Clielidonian  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  or 
.  ^  '  .  the  town  of  Phaselis,  into  the  Western  Sea.  Tlie  mere 
silence  of  Thucydides  on  so  important  a  transaction 
would  be  enough  to  render  the  whole  account  ex- 
tremely suspicious  ;  and  the  vague  and  contradictory 
statements  of  the  later  authors  with  respect  both  to 
the  conditions  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  —  for  while 
one  describes  it  as  the  result  of  Cimon's  victories  near 
the  Eurymedon,  another  refers  it  to  those  of  his  last 
campaign — conspire  to  strengthen  our  distrust.  But 
it  is  also  abundantly  evident  that  a  state  of  things 
such  as  would  be  implied  in  the  supposed  treaty 
never  really  existed  ;  that  the  Persian  court  was 
totally  unconscious  of  having  ever  resigned  its  claims 
to  dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  to  the 
tribute  which  it  once  received  from  them;  and  that 
no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  such  a  concession  in 
any  of  the  negotiations  which  took  place,  between 
Persia  and  either  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece,  from 
the  death  of  Cimon  to  Alexander's  invasion.  The 
fable,  founded  no  doubt  on  really  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  the  awe  with  which  Persia  had  been  inspired 
by  the  Athenian  navy,  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or 
to  have  acquired  a  distinct  shape,  in  the  rhetorical 
school  of  Isocrates,  and  to  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  orators  to  the  historians ;  and  Craterus, 
a  compiler  of  Athenian  state  documents,  did  not 
scruple  to  insert  a  piece  in  his  collection,  which  he 
pretended  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Callias.i 
Project  of  a       Cimou's  dcatli  probably  saved  him  from  the  morti- 


congress  at 
Athens. 


'  This  famous  peace  of  Chnon  or  Callias  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay  in 
Dahhnan's  Forschungen,  which  places  the  whole  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  The 
reader  who  cannot  consult  this  work  may  compare  the  descriptions  of  Isocrates, 
Paneg.  136.  138.  Areop.  91.  Panath.  G4.,  Demosthenes,  D.  F.  L.  311.,  Lycurgus 
in  Leocrat.  74.,  the  narratives  of  Plutarch,  Cim.  13.  19.  and  Diodorus,  xii.  4., 
and  the  observation  of  Theopompus  in  Harpocratio,  'Attikols  ypd/.i.i.iaa-i,  which 
proves  that  Craterus  either  fabricated  or  adopted  a  forgery. 
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ficatlon   of  seeing   his   pacific   labours   defeated  by     chap. 
causes  which  he  could  not  have  controuled.     We  are  . 
however  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  Pericles  conceived  a  project,  which  is  indeed 
only  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  but  seems  to  have  been 
attested  by  a  genuine  document  found  by  his  author 
in  the  Athenian  archives,  and  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  step  toward  the  prosecution  of  Cimon's 
jwlicy.       Plutarch   relates   that    Pericles    carried   a 
decree  through   the    assembly,    by   virtue  of  which 
envoys  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  even 
to  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic  colonies,  to  invite  every 
Greek  state  to  send  deputies  to  a  general  congress  to 
be  held  at  Athens.     The  professed  objects  of  this 
assembly  were   partly  religious  —  to  take  measures 
with  respect  to  the  temples  which  had  been  burnt  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  the  vows  made  on  that  occasion 
and  still  due  to  the  gods  —  partly  political :  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  remove  all 
obstacles  which  obstructed  the  free  passage  of  Greek 
vessels.     The  real  end  which  Pericles  had  in  view  is 
very  doubtful.     It  may  have  been  to  dazzle  the  Athe- 
nians with  a  spectacle    in  which   their   city  would 
appear  as  the  common  capital  of  Greece  ;  it  may  have 
been  the  more  solid  advantage  of  strengthening  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  by  the  accession  of  some  con- 
tinental  states  which  were    still  wavering   between 
Athens  and  her  rival ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  pro- 
posed  congress  was   a  mere   pretext   to   cover   the 
secret  instructions  of  the  envoys.     In  any  case  the 
period  during  which  the  Athenian  influence  was  pre- 
dominant in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  seems  the  best  suited 
to  such  a  scheme.    Plutarch  says  it  fell  to  the  ground 
through  the  counter-machinations  of  Sparta. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  year  following  that  of  b.  c.  448. 
Cimon's  death  that  a  new  occasion  of  indirect  hos-  exjetmion 
tility  arose  between  the  two  states.     The  people  of  *°  ^"^^'^^ 
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CHAP.  Delphi,  though  they  had  been  commonly  considered 
,  '^^^^'  as  a  branch  of  the  Phocian  nation,  and  were  nomi- 
nally subject  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  appear  in 
fact  to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  temple  which  was  the  boast 
of  their  city,  that  is,  to  have  exercised  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  oracle,  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  treasures,  by  ministers  of  their  choice.  The 
Phocians,  relying  perhaps  on  the  protection  of 
Athens,  had  wrested  this  important  charge  from  the 
Delphians.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ruling 
families  at  Delphi  were  of  Dorian  blood.  From  this 
or  other  causes  they  had  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Sparta,  and  she  now  stepped  forward  to 
assert  the  claims  of  this  valuable  ally.  An  army 
marched  to  Delphi,  and  restored  possession  of  the 
temple  to  the  Delphians.  They  were  at  the  same 
time  induced  by  the  authority  of  Sparta  to  renounce 
their  union  with  the  Phocian  league,  and  to  declare 
themselves  a  perfectly  independent  staj:.e  ;  and  a  line 
of  demarcation,  perhaps  including  some  addition  of 
territory,  was  drawn  between  them  and  Phocis.^  To 
requite  these  benefits  the  Delphians  granted  to  Sparta 
the  right  of  precedency  in  consulting  the  oracle :  an 
honour  which  the  Spartans  caused  to  be  recorded  at 
Delphi  by  an  inscription  on  the  bronze  image  of  a 
wolf.  But  shortly  after  they  had  withdrawn  their 
Ibrces,  Pericles  appeared  at  Delphi  with  an  Athenian 
army,  and  reinstated  the  Phocians  in  the  custody  of 
the  temple.  The  honour  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  Spartans  was  now  transferred  to  Athens,  and 
was  commemorated  on  another  part  of  the  same 
image  Avhich  celebrated  the  triumph  of  Sparta. 

This  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important  move- 
ments which  took  place  in  the  following  year  (447). 

'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  423.     Anemorca  was  on  this  bonier. 
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Bands  of  BcEotiaii  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  of    chap. 

•  .    .  .  XVII 

their  respective  cities  by  the  ascendancy  which  the  , 

battle  of  (Enophyta  had  every  where  given  to  the 
Athenian  ordemocratical  party,  found  means  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  Chteronea,  Orchomenus,  and 
some  other  towns.  This  event,  which  threatened  the 
interest  of  Athens  throughout  the  north  of  Greece, 
seemed  to  call  for  prompt  interference  to  avert  the 
danger ;  and  Tolmides,  trusting  to  his  gallantry  and 
good  fortune,  perhaps  underrating  the  enemy's 
strength,  proposed  instantly  to  march,  with  as  many 
Athenians  as  might  be  willing  to  join  him,  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  Pericles,  in  whose  military  character 
caution  was  a  prominent  feature,  was  averse  to  this 
hasty  and  ill-prepared  expedition.  But  the  impetuous 
spirit  of  Tolmides  was  seconded  by  the  assembly,  and 
his  reputation  drew  a  thousand  volunteers^,  including 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  youth,  to  share  his  enter- 
prise. With  this  force,  and  some  allied  troops,  whose 
numbers  are  not  mentioned,  he  entered  Boeotia,  and 
first  attacked  Ch^eronea.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  it, 
and  was  retiring  with  his  little  army,  which  he  had 
weakened  b}^  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  captured  toAvn, 
when,  in  the  neio:hbourhood  of  Coronea,  he  was  sur-  ^-  ^-  ^t"' 

'  ^  .  '  Battle  of 

prised  by  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army,  comjDosed  coronea. 
of  the  Boeotian  exiles  assembled  in  Orchomenus,  of 
Locrians,  exiles  from  Eubcea,  and  other  partizans  of 
the  same  cause.  The  Athenians  were  completely  de- 
feated ;  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Tol- 
mides himself  was  amons;  the  slain.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  defeat  was  a  counter-revolution, 
which  overthrew  the  Athenian  influence  throughout 
Boeotia.     To  recover  the  Athenian  prisoners,  who  were 

'  Plut.  Per.  18.  Thucydides,  i.  113.,  mentions  the  number,  but  does  not  de- 
scribe them  as  volunteers.  If  Tolmides  ever  used  the  artifice  related  by  Diodorus, 
and  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  we  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  not  however  that  he  played  it  off  on  his  fellow-citizens,  but  on  the  allies, 
who  might  be  less  zealous  in  the  cause. 
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CHAP. 
XVII. 


B.  C.  445. 

Invasion  of 
Attica. 


probably  for  the  most  part  young  men  of  good  families, 
the  Athenians  stipulated  to  withdraw  all  their  troops 
from  Boeotia ;  and  their  departure  was  every  where 
followed  by  the  return  of  the  exiles,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  party  hostile  to  Athens. 

But  the  full  effects  of  this  disaster  did  not  become 
visible  until  the  five  years'  truce  had  expired  (445). 
Athens  had  then  to  sustain  a  quick  succession  of  hostile 
attacks,  which  ^vere  probably  preconcerted  in  reliance 
on  the  co-operation  of  Sparta.  The  first  blow  was  the 
revolt  of  Euboea  ;  and  when  Pericles  had  crossed  over 
to  reduce  it  to  subjection,  he  received  tidings  of  a  re- 
volution at  Megara,  where  the  adverse  party,  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Epidaurus, 
had  risen  upon  the  Athenian  garrison,  and  put  the 
greater  part  to  the  sword  ;  the  rest  took  refuge  in 
Nisaea.  He  at  the  same  time  learnt  that  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  was  on  its  march  toward  Attica.  This 
intelligence  induced  him  to  transport  his  forces  back 
from  Euboea  with  the  utmost  speed  for  the  defence  of 
Athens,  and  the  Peloponnesians  soon  after  entered  the 
country,  and  began  to  ravage  the  fertile  j)lains  on  the 
western  frontier.  They  were  commanded  by  the  young 
king  Pleistoanax,  the  son  of  Pausanias  ;  but  to  supply 
the  defect  of  his  years  the  ephors  had  placed  a  counsellor 
ofmaturer  age,  named  Cleandridas,  at  his  side.  Pericles, 
it  is  said,  found  Cleandridas  accessible  to  bribes,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  the  invading  army.  Both 
he,  and  the  young  king,  on  their  return  to  Sparta,  were 
charged  with  having  sold  the  interests  of  their  country. 
Cleandridas  shrank  from  the  accusation  by  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence. 
Pleistoanax,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  sentenced  to 
so  heavy  a  penalty,  that,  being  unable  to  discharge  it, 
he  quitted  the  country.  But  Thucydides  would  rather 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  fled,  like  Cleandridas,  to 
avoid  a  severer  punishment ;  for  he  chose  the  sanctuary 
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of  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Lycajum  in  Arcadia,  as  the  place  chap. 
of  his  retreat,  and  for  greater  security  fixed  his  abode  .  '  . 
in  a  part  of  the  sacred  buildings.^  Pericles  however 
no  sooner  saw  himself  rid  of  this  enemy,  than  he  re- 
turned with  an  armament  of  50  galleys  and  5000 
heavy-armed,  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Euboea.  He 
speedily  overpowered  all  resistance,  and  seized  this 
occasion  of  at  once  securing  the  Athenian  dominion  in 
the  island,  and  providing  for  a  part  of  the  poorer 
citizens  at  the  expense  of  their  refractory  allies.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  Chalcidian  landowners  were 
all  again  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  the  whole 
population  of  Histiasa  was  expelled  from  its  native 
seats,  to  make  room  for  an  Attic  colony,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expiate  the  inhumanity  with  which  they 
had  put  to  death  the  crew  of  an  Athenian  galley  cap- 
tured in  the  war.^ 

But   though  the  most  pressino;  dansrer  was  thus  '^^''■t>' 

o  A.  CD  CD  yctirs'  truce. 

for  the  present  averted,  the  alarm  which  had  been 
excited  at  Athens  by  these  simultaneous  attacks  from 
so  many  quarters  was  still  so  strong  as  to  dispose  the 
people  to  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spartans, 
having  lost  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  action 
through  the  treachery  or  weakness  of  their  com- 
manders, were  not  eager  for  a  fresh  expedition.  But 
they  took  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling^  at  Athens,  to  exact  conditions  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  probably  have  been  re- 
jected with  scorn.  What  they  required  amounted 
indeed  to  little  more  than  a  complete  dehverance  of 
Peloponnesus  from  Athenian  influence.  The  Athe- 
nians were  in  possession  of  Troezen,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  Dorian  colony,  had  always  continued  to 
regard  them  as  kinsmen,   and  they  had  a  hold  on 

I  V.  16. 

^  Plut.  Per.  23.     We  shall  hereafter  notice  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  measure  was  so  extensive  as  Plutarch's  language  describes  it. 
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CHAP.  Achaia  which  enabled  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  levy 
,  '  '  ,  troops  there,  though  its  precise  nature  is  not  de- 
scribed. But  as  long  as  they  continued  to  occupy 
Peg£e,  there  could  be  no  security  for  the  allies  of 
Sparta  on  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and  as 
little  was  their  possession  of  Nissea  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  party  now  prevailing  at  Megara. 
The  restitution  therefore,  or  evacuation  of  Troezen, 
Achaia,  Pegse,  and  Nisaea,  was  demanded  by  Sparta, 
and  conceded  by  Athens ;  and  on  these  terms  a  truce 
Avas  concluded  between  the  two  states,  and  the  con- 
federacies over  which  they  presided,  for  thirty  years 
(b.  c.  445).  Thucydides  mentions  no  other  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Athenians  lost  ground  in  some  other  points  after  the 
battle  of  Coronea.  The  revolution  in  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Phocis,  which,  when  it  is  next  mentioned, 
is  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Sparta ;  and  it  was 
most  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the  temple  at 
Delphi  was  restored  to  the  custody  of  the  Delphians ; 
for,  though  the  fact  is  not  recorded,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  a  few  years  after,  the  oracle  and  the  trea- 
sury Avere  in  their  keeping.^ 

Pericles,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  maxims  which 
Thucydides  attributes  to  him  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, may  not  have  considered  the  concessions  of  this 
treaty  so  important  as  they  would  appear  to  those 
who  did  not  share  his  views,  as  to  the  real  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  Athens,  and  the  policy  which  her 
true  interest  prescribed.  The  points  abandoned, 
whether  they  were  regarded  as  posts  of  attack  or 
defence,  would  in  his  eyes  seem  of  little  moment,  so 
Ions:  as  Athens  remained  absolute  mistress  of  the  sea, 

o  ... 

and   held  firm   possession  of  her  maritime  empire. 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  zeul  with  whieh  the  oracle  espouses  the  Spartan 
canse  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     Thuc.  i.  118. 
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Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  the  treaty  was  his  work,  and  chap. 
that  it  may  not  have  been  imputed  to  the  opposite  .  ^^^""  . 
party,  and  have  contributed  to  render  it  obnoxious. 
After  Cimon's  death,  this  party  found  a  new  leader  in 
Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  a  kinsman  of  Cimon's, 
and  a  person,  who,  though  inferior  to  him  in  military 
talents,  was  better  versed  in  the  art  of  managing:  a 
popular  assembly.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
political  business,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  organ- 
ized a  more  regular  opposition  than  had  hitherto  been 
formed  against  the  administration  of  Pericles.  But 
his  activity  only  served  to  hasten  his  OAvn  downfal, 
and  to  consummate  his  adversary's  triumph.  Pericles 
far  surpassed  him  in  eloquence  and  address ;  and  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  this  superiority 
by  a  lively  image,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Spartan 
king  Archidamus.  The  Spartan  asked  him,  whether 
he  or  Pericles  was  the  better  Avrestler.  When  I 
throw  Pericles,  he  answered,  he  always  persuades  the 
hystanders  that  he  has  Jiot  been  down.  But  this  was 
probaloly  the  slightest  of  the  advantages  which  Peri- 
cles possessed  over  him  and  his  party.  The  contest 
was  not  one  of  rhetoric  or  wit ;  and  what  enabled  Peri- 
cles to  overpower  all  opposition  was  not  so  much  his 
intellectual  predominance,  as  the  accordance  of  his 
policy  with  the  spirit  and  situation  of  his  countrymen. 
The  measures  which  Thucydides  opposed  were  pre- 
cisely those  which  were  in  their  own  nature  popular 
and  irresistible.  The  ground  whicli  he  took  must 
have  appeared  to  his  contemporaries  at  the  best  as  an 
unseasonable  affectation  of  an  over-refined  morality  ; 
even  if  they  could  see  in  it  any  thing  more  than  a  party 
manoeuvre,  thinly  covered  by  a  show  of  severe  justice 
and  wise  economy.  When  therefore  the  contest  was 
brought  to  an  issue,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
one  of  the  rivals  to  go  into  a  temporary  exile,  the 
ostracism  fell,  as  it  could  not  foil  to  do,  on  Thucy- 
VOL.  II.  I  I 
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CHAP,  elides  (b.  c.  444.).  The  anecdote  above  related  seems 
^^^^'  ,  to  imply  that  he  retired  to  Sparta  ;  it  appears  indeed 
that  he  Avas  not  long  after  restored  to  his  country, 
perhaps  because  he  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  ;  but 
his  faction  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  sway  of 
Pericles  in  the  Athenian  councils  became  more  abso- 
lute than  ever,  and  lasted  with  scarcely  any  interrup- 
tion to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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ON   THE    ATTIC    TRIBES. 

TuE  view  we  have  taken  of  the  four  ancient  Attic  tribes,  agrees 
in  the  main  with  those  of  Wachsmuth,  Bnttmann  (in  the  Essay 
on  fparpia  in  the  3Iythologus),  and  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  Appendix  I. 
to  Thucydides,  vol.  i.  But  some  readers  may  like  to  learn  the 
opinions  of  other  learned  men  on  this  subject,  and  on  some  other 
points  connected  with  it,  to  which  allusions  have  hei'e  and  there 
been  made  in  the  text. 

Niebuhr,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Roman  Histoiy  (i.  p.  226.), 
considered  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  as 
significant  of  so  many  castes.  In  the  second  edition  he  retains  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  names,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  doubts  whether  they  ever 
had  any  such  meaning  in  Attica  (i.  n.  707.).  And  in  the  third 
edition  he  appears  to  have  been  induced  by  Hermann's  arguments, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  to  abandon  his  former 
opinion  on  this  question  altogether.  But  this  is  of  less  importance 
than  his  view  of  what  the  Attic  tribes  were  down  to  the  time  of 
Solon.  He  conceived  them  to  have  included  only  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Attica  —  the  Ionian  conquerors  blended  perhaps 
with  a  portion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  (see  ed.  2.  i.  p.  307.) — • 
and  to  have  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  rest,  similar  to  that  between 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  Rome.  Solon,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr, was  so  far  from  abolishing  this  distinction,  and  throwing 
open  the  tribes,  and  consequently  the  magistracy  and  the  Council, 
that  the  object  of  his  new  classification  was  to  exclude  a  part  of 
the  privileged  body  itself  from  the  ofiices  to  which  they  had  before 
been  admitted.  (Vol.  n.  p.  305.  transl.)  He  even  doubts  whether 
Cleisthenes  abolished  the  four  tribes,  and  thinks  it  more  probable 
that  his  ten  tribes  were  distinct  from  them,  and  only  included  the 
demus.  So  that  the  last  step,  by  which  the  two  orders  imited  in 
one  body,  and  the  ten  tribes  became  a  division  including  the  whole 
nation,  must  have  taken  place  in  a  later  period ;  but  the  name  of 
its  author  and  the  circumstances  attending  it  have  been  lost.  He 
conceives  it  to  be  exceedingly  improbable,  that  an  order  which  had 
been  kept  so  much  in  the  bach  ground,  should  have  gained  the 
highest  franchise  at  one  stride  without  a  struggle  :   and  thinks  the 

IT   2 
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same  inference  may  he  drawn  from  tlie  number  of  the  original 
flemes  in  the  tribes  of  Cleisthcnes.  The  additional  seventy-four 
must  have  been  caiitons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  dependence ;  but  by  far  the  chief  part  were  houses  {yivrf)  the 
names  of  which  occur  in  great  numbers  among  the  demes  of  the  ten 
tribes,  mixed  up  with  the  rest  like  bodies  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Niebuhr's  views  on  this  subject,  having 
been  introduced  only  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Roman  institutions,  have  not  in  all  points  been  unfolded  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  to  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  them. 
In  particular  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know  whether  he  con- 
sidered the  privileged  lonians  as  constituting  so  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  A.ttica  as  is  implied  in  the  common  account  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  four  tribes  into  phratries  and  genea, 
according  to  which  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  families, 
which  must  of  course  have  included  persons  of  all  conditions.  In 
this  case  such  a  change  as  those  ascribed  to  Solon  and  Cleisthenes, 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  very  abrupt.  But  even  if  the  reA^o- 
lution  effected  by  either  of  them  had  been  represented  as  much  more 
violent  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  it  would  not  on 
that  account  deserve  to  be  rejected  as  incredible.  For  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence  in  Attica  cannot  be  properly  measured 
by  a  standard  borrowed  from  Roman  history.  When  a  spirit  of 
political  excitement  and  reflection  had  been  awakened  so  generally 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  moi'e  especially 
when  such  revolutions  as  have  been  already  described  had  taken 
place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  at  Megara,  it 
Avould  not  be  surprising,  if  an  order  which  had  been  long  depressed 
in  Attica,  had  really  risen  at  once  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
franchise — which  however  it  did  not  attain  even  in  the  ordinary 
view  before  the  time  of  Ai-istides. 

Platner  {Beitraege,  p.  48.)  believes  that  the  Ionian  tribes  which 
are  commonly  referred  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of 
Attica,  arose  after  the  migration  of  the  lonians  from  Peloponnesus 
into  Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Melanthus,  and  that  instead  of  including 
the  three  orders  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Theseus,  as  their 
subdivisions,  they  for  the  most  part  coincided  with  them  ;  so  as  to 
be  in  fact  the  same  arrangement  under  different  names.  The  Eu- 
patrids,  to  whom  the  highest  political  privileges  were  confined, 
were,  he  supposes,  all  contained  in  one  tribe — that  of  the  Hojiletes. 
Cleisthenes,  he  thinks,  must  have  abolished  the  old  phratries  as 
well  as  the  tribes,  because  otherwise  the  old  tribes  would  still  have 
subsisted  in  the  phratries  (an  argument  not  quite  intelligible),  and 
probably  divided  his  new  tribes  each  into  three  phratries. 

Plass  (ii.  p.  240.)  gives  a  very  singular  account  of  the  matter, 
which  he  delivers  with  as  little  show  either  of  argument  or  autho- 
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rity,  as  if  it  was  fatniliar  to  every  one,  and  with  as  much  apparent 
confidence,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from  an  unpublished  memo- 
randum of  Solon's.  The  four  old  Ionian  tribes  were  castes ;  the 
Hopletes  the  nobles,  or  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  full  or  highest 
franchise.  This  single  tribe  had  before  Solon  been  divided  into 
four,  the  names  of  which  have,  it  seems,  been  lost,  each  containing 
three  phratries,  which  again  contained  each  thirty  yivrf.  (This 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  his  meaning,  though  it  is  not  clearly 
expressed.)  Solon  wished  to  admit  the  three  inferior  castes  to 
share  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  distri- 
buted theni  into  the  four  tribes,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  Hopletes,  and  henceforward  each  yivoq  consisted 
of  thirty  families. 

Wachsmuth  conceives  the  Eupatrids  to  have  been  distributed 
among  all  the  four  tribes,  but  he  infers  from  a  passage  in  Suidas  : 
yEVvriTaC  —  koX  yei'VTJTai  oi  ek  tov  avrov  kui  Trpwrou  yii'ovc  twv 
TfjiuKoi'Ta  yerwV  ovq  Kal  irpoTepov  (pr)m  ^iXoyopog  ofjioyaXaKraQ 
KaXElcrdai  —  that  there  was  one  Eupatrid  or  patrician  yivor  among 
the  thirty  in  each  phratry,  and  that  its  members  alone  were  pro- 
perly called  yevj'fj-ai,  and  in  earlier  times  ofj-oyaXaicref: :  so  that 
there  would  be  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty  noble  families.  This 
might  have  been  sufficient  to  suggest  a  conjecture  similar  to  Mr. 
Maiden's  (History  of  Rome,  p.  144.),  though  the  result  of  a  dif- 
ferent hypothesis,  as  to  the  number  of  the  council  before  Solon. 
But  the  interpretation  of  Trpurov,  Jirst  in  rank,  seems  very  doubtful. 
Platner's,  p.  68.,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  original,  agrees  better 
with  Ilarpocration's  explanation  ol  i'sctpx'/s  ^'-   ~^  KaX()u[.iEra  yii'i] 

KUTUl'Epi^QivTEQ. 

With  respect  to  the  demes  which  composed  the  tribes  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  on  which  Niebuhr  founds  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
hypothesis,  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  short  extract 
from  Mueller's  article,  Attika,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclo- 
paedia, which,  as  the  work  is  too  bulky  for  most  private  libraries, 
may  be  new  even  to  many  persons  conversant  with  German  lite- 
rature. He  observes  at  p.  227.  :  Cleisthcnes  had  divided  the 
country  and  the  population  of  Attica  into  ten  tribes,  among  whicli 
tlie  demes,  then  about  a  hundi-ed  in  number,  were  distributed. 
The  number  of  the  demes  kept  on  increasing  considerably,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  orators,  and  subsequently  two  new  tribes  w^ere 
formed  out  of  a  portion  of  them  —  the  Antigonis  and  the  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  afterwards  named  Ptolemais  and  Attalis.  Places 
were  here  and  there  detached  from  the  old  districts,  and  with  the 
addition  of  some  which  had  not  before  been  included  in  the  tribes, 
served  to  compose  a  new  canton.  In  this  manner  at  a  still  later 
period  a  tribe  called  the  Hadrianis  Avas  formed  chiefly  from  the 
small  islands  round  Attica. 
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Now,  since  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  were  local,  as  those  of  Elis 
(Paus.  V.  9.),  Ephesus  (Stept.  Bti'i/a),  and  L,acoBia,  {Orchomenus, 
p.  314.),  the  demes  of  each  tribe  must  have  been  grouped  together 
as  places  in  the  same  canton.  And  such  we  find  to  have  been  in 
many  instances  really  the  case.  Marathon,  QEnoe,  Tricorythus, 
Rhamnus,  Psophidje,  Phegsea,  lie  close  together,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  Aphidna?,  Perrhidaj,  Titacidte,  all  again  in  the 
same  neighbourhood :  these  are  places  belonging  to  the  tribe 
-Mantis,  which  therefore  comprehends  a  definite  range  from  the 
Boeotian  frontier  and  Parnes  to  the  plain  of  ]\Iarathon.  In  the 
same  manner  Myrrhinus,  Prasias,  and  Stiria,  lie  together,  and  all 
belong  to  the  Pandionis,  and  like  cases  frequently  occur.  But  the 
original  rule  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  a  crowd  of  irregular  ex- 
ceptions :  and  when  new  places  were  annexed  in  one  quarter,  while 
in  another,  to  keep  the  balance  even,  old  ones  were  detached,  the 
simple  order  was  neglected  and  forgotten.  Several  demes  are  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  two  or  three  tribes,  as  Phaleron  to  the 
^go3is  and  the  Mantis,  Phegisa  to  the  ^gfeis,  Mantis,  and  Adri- 
anis,  &c.,  and  this  is  probably  not  the  consequence  of  a  mere  over- 
sight. And  thus  it  happens  that  Sunium  belongs  to  the  same 
tribe  —  the  Leontis  —  as  Scambonidae  near  Eleusis  ;  Eleusis  itself 
and  Azenia3  near  Sunium  to  the  Hippothoontis  ;  and  so  on.  So 
that  it  is  perhaps  no  longer  possible  to  trace  the  local  boundaries  of 
the  Attic  cantons. 


APPENDIX  II. 


ON    THE    CONDUCT   ASCRIBED    TO    MILTIADES    IN   THE 
SCYTHIAN    CAMPAIGN    OF   DARIUS. 

The  story  that  Miltiades  advised  the  lonians  to  break  up  the  bridge 
on  the  Danube,  and  expose  Darius  to  destruction,  has  been  re- 
peated, we  believe,  without  any  suspicion  by  every  writer  who  has 
had  occasion  to  mention  it  since  Herodotus.  Whether  the  story 
be  true  or  false  is  in  itself  a  question  of  very  little  importance ; 
but  since  it  affects  the  connection  of  events  in  the  history  of  Mil- 
tiades, it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  story  involves. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Nepos  (Milt.  in.  6.)  represents  Miltiades 
as  quitting  the  Chersonesus  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
Danube  throush  fear  of  Darius.     And  this  is  iust  what  we  should 
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have  expected  him  to  do,  if  he  had  really  made  himself  so  obnoxious 
to  the  Great  King  as  the  story  supposes.  But  we  know  from 
Herodotus  that  he  remained  for  many  years  in  quiet  possession  of 
his  principality,  neither  molested  by  the  Persians,  nor  apparently 
dreading  any  attack  from  them.  This  forbearance  on  their  part 
was  not  the  effect  either  of  weakness  or  want  of  opportunity.  We 
find  the  Persian  general  Otanes  actively  engaged  in  military  oper- 
ations on  the  same  coast.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  But  he  seems  to  treat 
Miltiades  as  a  faithful  vassal  of  his  master,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  disturb  him.  As  little  would  it  appear  that,  when  the  Scythians 
invaded  the  Chersonesus,  IMiltiades  was  conscious  of  havino-  endea- 
voured to  render  them  a  most  important  service.  He  flies  before 
them,  though  he  had  been  so  secure  while  the  Persian  arms  were 
in  his  neighbourhood.  We  think  that  this  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  strong  suspicion  against  the  truth  of  the  story,  if  it 
had  not  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  hasty  flight  of  Miltiades  on 
the  approach  of  the  Phoenicians,  for  which  no  other  motive  is 
assigned  than  the  enmity  of  Darius  which  he  had  incurred  by  his 
conduct  on  the  Danube.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  objection 
to  this  argument  to  observe,  that  Miltiades  should  naturally  have 
felt  much  stronger  fears  of  Otanes,  while  the  act  which  had 
rendered  him  an  especial  object  of  hostility  to  every  loyal  Persian 
was  still  recent ;  and  therefore  that  his  final  abandonment  of  the 
Chersonesus  must  have  arisen  from  some  other  cause  which  mio-ht 
have  escaped  notice.  But  we  think  it  not  impossible  to  point  out 
a  change  in  the  relations  of  Miltiades  to  the  court  of  Persia,  which 
took  place  after  his  return  from  the  Danube,  and  which  seems  suf- 
ficiently to  account  for  the  apprehension  of  Persian  vengeance 
which  at  last  induced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Attica.  His  conquest 
of  Leranos  had  dislodged  the  Pelasgians  after  they  had  become 
Persian  subjects  (Herod,  v.  26.);  he  had  very  probably  at  the 
same  time  expelled  a  Persian  governor  (Herod,  v.  27.);  and  at  all 
events,  by  annexing  the  island  to  his  own  dominions,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  formal  act  of  rebellion,  which  was  as  likely  to  provoke 
the  indignation  of  Darius,  as  the  treasonable  proposal  attributed  to 
him  on  the  Danube.  Thus  then  there  is  an  authentic  fact,  which 
may  be  quite  as  probably  combined  with  his  fliglit  to  Athens,  as 
the  story  which  we  have  such  strong  reason  to  doubt. 

The  domestic  danger  to  which  Miltiades  found  himself  exposed 
on  his  return  to  Athens,  presented,  as  we  have  observed  in  the 
text,  a  sufficient  inducement  for  fabricating  the  story.  And  we 
might  even  suppose  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  as  an  artifice 
for  soothing  the  Scythians,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
Chersonesus.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  not  making  too  free 
with  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  when  upon  any  thing  short  of 
absolute  necessity  we  impute    such   a  falsehood   to   him  ?     This 
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would  indeed  be  a  grave  objection,  if  we  knew  of  any  high  qua- 
lities in  the  character  of  Miltiades  beside  his  military  talents.  But 
the  story  itself,  if  true,  does  not  imply  a  very  fine  sense  of  honour, 
though  the  perfidy  of  the  proposal  may  be  a  little  extenuated  by 
the  Greek  notions  of  patriotism  ;  the  pretext  on  which  he  invaded 
the  Pelasgians  gives  a  more  favourable  idea  of  his  ingenuity  than 
of  his  love  of  truth  ;  and  if  he  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  for 
murdering  the  Persian  heralds,  we  need  not  scruple  to  think  him 
capable  of  inventing  a  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own 
life. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  fact  of  his  dying  in  prison,  which 
has  been  disputed  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (who 
had  no  occasion  w^hatever  for  noticing  it)  depends  simply  on  the 
question,  whether  he  had  the  means  of  raising  the  sum  of  fifty 
talents.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  could  not  imme- 
diately command  one  of  this  amount,  and  was  therefore  throw^n 
into  prison.  The  sagacious  scepticism  with  which  this  has  been 
denied,  is  worthily  supported  by  the  notable  discovery,  that  ro 
ftapnQpoi'  was  the  Athenian  name  for  a  dungeon. 


APPENDIX  III. 

ON    THE    DATE    OF    THE    BATTLE    OF    MARATHON. 

As  Boeckh's  Academical  Prolusions,  a  select  number  of  which 
were  reprinted  in  Seebode's  Neues  ArcJiiv  fuer  PIdlologie  nnd 
Paedagogik,  vol.  in.,  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  England,  it 
may -be  useful  to  give  a  short  extract  from  one  published  in  1816 
(which  seems  not  to  have  fallen  in  Mr.  Clinton's  way  before  he 
brought  out  the  first  published  volume  of  his  Fasti,  see  note  e, 
p.  336.),  containing  a  new  and  ingenious  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  of  Freret  and  Larcher,  that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
fought  in  the  month  Carnius  or  Metageitnion,  and  that  the  Spartan 
usage  of  waiting  for  the  full  moon  before  they  began  an  expedition, 
which  Herodotus  represents  as  applying  to  all  months  in  the  year, 
related  in  fact  only  to  the  Carnea,  and  perhaps  some  other  festivals 
which  ended  with  the  full  moon,  as  the  Hyacinthia. 

It  is  certain  that  the  tribe.  Mantis  occupied  the  right  wing  in 
the  battle.  This  was  the  tribe  of  the  polemarch  Callimachus,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  by  virtue  of  his  oflice.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  this  account  the  iEantis  was 
so  placed,  since  it  was  an  honour  of  which  the  other  tribes  were 
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undoubtedly  jealous.  This  station  must  have  belonged  to  it  in 
the  order  of  the  tribes.  But  in  their  regular  order  the  Mantis 
stood  ninth,  and  therefore  could  not  have  occupied  the  extreme 
right.  The  order  followed  therefore  must  have  been  that  which 
was  fixed  everj  year  by  lot.  Hence  Herodotus  (vi.  111.)  uses  the 
imperfect  tense,  we  cepi6i.tiovTo  al  ^vXa/,  as  they  were  numbei'ed  in 
that  year,  not  apiQjiiovTcu,  which  would  have  signified  the  regular 
order.  But  the  decree  for  marching  to  Marathon  was  carried 
under  the  presidency  of  the  iEantis,  or  the  first  prytania,  ending 
on  the  5th  or  6th  day  of  Metageitnion  (Pint.  Qu.  Symp.  i.  10.). 
It  is  very  improbable  that  the  battle  should  have  been  postponed 
from  this  time  to  the  6th  of  Boedromion,  and  that  the  Spartans 
should  have  resisted  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Athens,  and  have 
withheld  their  succours  for  a  whole  month.  But  if  the  battle  took 
place  in  Metageitnion  soon  after  the  full  moon,  the  interval  will 
be  of  a  probable  length.  And  as  Plato  (De  Leg.  ni.  p.  698.  E.) 
says  that  the  Spartans  arrived  at  Marathon  the  day  after  the 
battle,  supposing  them  to  have  reached  the  field  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  full  moon,  which  would  fall  on  the  13th  or  14th,  we 
should  have  the  16th  or  17th  Metageitnion  for  the  date  of  the 
battle.  [See,  however,  Mr.  Clinton,  F.  H.  p.  233.  vol.  ii.  3d  edition. 
But  as  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  on  which  Mr.  Clinton  lays 
the  main  stress,  Boeckh  remarks,  p.  66. :  "  Herodotus  non  suis, 
sed  Spartanorum  utitur  vei'bis,  qui  pro  sua  breviloquentia  Phidip- 
pidi  foi'tasse  nihil  aliud  responderant  nisi  illud :  non  posse  sese 
none  die  expeditionem  facere,  post  plenilimium  vera  auxilia  mis- 
siiros,  tempus  quidem,  quod  scire  Atheniensium  intererat,  accurate 
definientes,  sed  moras  causam  Carnia  reticentes.  Quod  si  verum 
est,  nonne  Herodotus  Carniorura  memoriam  recte  omisit  ?  "  And 
as  to  the  confirmation  which  this  account  of  Herodotus,  vi.  106. 
receives  from  other  writers,  it  is  certainly  much  weakened  by 
Boeckh's  remark  (ibid.)  :  "  Auctores  plerique,  ubi  illam  legem 
tangunt,  de  Marathonia  pugna  loquuntur  :  qui  omnes  ex  uno  hand 

dubio  Herodoto  hauserunt." "  Supersunt  duo  non  optimse 

notiB  scriptores,  alter  auctor  libelli  De  Fluviis  (c.  17.  1.)  Plutarcho 
olim  tributi,  qui  legem  istam  diu  ante  Lycurgum  retate  Eurotae, 
regis  fabulosi,  obtinuisse  ridicule  narrat,  alter  Lucianus  iste  per- 
sonatus,  qui  lonice  astrologiam  laudavit  (c.  25.),  institutum  id  ad 
Lycurgum  referens :  quorum  quanta  sit  fides,  non  est  quod  mo- 
neamus."] 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

ON    THE    FOECES    OF    THE    PERSIANS    AND    THE    GREEKS 
AT    SALAINHS. 

Appendix     Tiie  numbers  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis  are  ambiguously  stated 
^^  •         by  ^schylus  in  the  Persce  347. 

StpSy  C£  (khi  yap  oica)  ^(^ikiaQ  fikv  i/v 
Tseuv  TO  TrXfjOof'  a'l  c  VTrtpicoTroi  "ax«i 
Ekutov  £is  rioav  tTrrd^  '  wo'  t\ii\6yoc. 

This  may  express  that  the  whole  amount  was  1000,  which  included 
207  fast-sailing  vessels ;  or  that  the  bulk  was  a  thousand  (where 
TO  irXiidot,  would  be  opposed  to  at  v-ipKo-oL  Ta-)(j.i  in  a  similar  sense 
as  when  it  is  used  for  the  commonalty  in  opposition  to  ul  uXiyoi, 
as  in  Thuc.  vni.  9.),  and  that  there  were  beside  207  of  extraordi- 
nary speed.  The  latter  meaning,  which  certainly  does  not  strain 
the  words,  as  has  been  ignorantly  asserted,  seems  to  be  established 
by  the  concurrence  of  Herodotus,  vii.  184.  who  raises  the  whole  to 
1207.  This  number  is  adopted  with  slight  variations  by  Isocrates 
(who  in  three  passages,  Paneg.  105.  111.  136.  gives  1200,  but  in 
Panath.  53.  1300.)  and  by  Nepos,  Them.  2.  who  has  1200.  Plato, 
Leg.  ni.  14.  perhaps  signifies  the  smaller  number  by  x.''^'^*'  ku.\  tn 
TrXewvivr,  as  Ctesias  26.  by  his  inrip  rac  ')(^iXcac. 

As  it  is  clear  that  JEschylus  aimed  at  rigid  historical  exactness 
in  his  account  of  the  Persian  forces,  we  may  conclude  that  he  did 
not  designedly  understate  those  of  tlie  Greeks.  Yet  he  makes  the 
Greek  fleet  amount  to  no  more  than  300  or  310  ;  whereas  Hero- 
dotus shows  that  it  was  composed  of  380  galleys,  of  which  180 
were  Athenian.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  according 
to  the  common  reading  Thucydides,  i.  74.,  agrees  neither  with 
^schylus  nor  Herodotus,  having  vavg  eg  rac  rerpatcotriac  uXiyto 
tXaaaovg  cvo  fioipuiv.  Dr.  Arnold  considers  this  as  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  designed  by  the  histoi'ian  as  characteristic  of  the 
person  in  whose  mouth  it  is  put.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  this  little  dramatic  touch  Avould  be  exceedingly  mis])laced ; 
and  we  believe  that  Thucydides  meant  to  state  the  true  numbers, 
in  which,  if  we  read  TpiuKoaiag  for  Ttrp.,  he  would  have  followed 
^Eschylus  instead  of  Herodotus,  whon^  indeed  it  is  possible  he  had 
not  read.  So  Nepos  assigns  300  to  the  whole,  and  200  to  the 
Athenians.     It  is   difficult  to   determine  how  far  tiie   enormous 
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variation  in  Ctesias,  who  gives  700  for  the  whole,  and  110  for  the     Appendix 
Athenians,  is  owing  to  an  error  in  the  text.  V. 

The  number  of  lwi€aTai  on   board   the  Athenian    galleys   at   * ^^ ' 

Salamis  seems  to  have  been  very  small,  not  only  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Persians,  who  took  30  of  the  best  troops  on  board 
each  vessel  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  complement  of  200,  but  in 
comparison  with  the  usual  force  of  a  Greek  ship  of  war.  At  Lade 
the  Chians  had  40  e-Kitarni  to  each  crew.  At  Salamis  the  Athe- 
nians, according  to  Plutarch,  Them.  14.,  had  only  18  in  all,  of 
whom  4  were  archers.  On  the  ground  of  this  fact  modern  readers 
have  been  informed,  that  Themistocles  was  the  author  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  naval  tactics.  If  so,  it  is  singular  that  no  ancient 
writer  should  have  mentioned  this  improvement,  and  still  more 
that  it  should  have  been  so  totally  neglected  by  the  Athenians 
themselves,  that  Thucydides,  i.  49.,  speaks  of  the  ancient  usage  as 
subsisting  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  apparently  as  if  he  did 
not  know  that  it  had  ever  been  interrupted.  After  all  it  is  possible 
that  the  18  men  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  instead  of  being  the  full 
complement  of  soldiers  on  the  deck,  were  an  extraordinary  addition 
to  the  usual  number. 


APPENDIX  V. 

ON    A    STKATAGEM   ASCRIBED    TO    THEMISTOCLES    BY 
DIODORUS,    XI.  41 43. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Plutarch  is  not  a  sure  guide  on 
matters  of  fact,  when  he  does  not  mention  the  source  from  which 
his  statements  are  drawn,  and  when  they  are  not  supported  by 
other  testimony.  Yet  even  in  this  case  he  is  always  entitled  to 
attention,  as  well  on  account  of  his  extensive  reading,  as  because 
he  was  not  destitute  of  natural  acuteness.  His  great  failing  is 
that  he  makes  the  truth  of  history  subordinate  to  its  moral  uses, 
just  as  a  history  is  sometimes  written  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
certain  political  tenets.  But  with  all  his  defects  he  is  a  safer 
guide  under  similar  circumstances  than  Diodorus  :  more  sagacious, 
more  thoughtful,  and  careful ;  or  pei-haps  we  should  say  he  is  not 
capable  of  falling  into  such  gi'oss  absurdities  as  the  other  fre- 
quently commits,  nor  of  misunderstanding  and  confounding  the 
sense  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  read  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is 
not  thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  that  prevents  Diodorus  from 
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being  a  good  historian,  but  lii.s  utter  Avant  of  judgment,  which  is 
constantly  apparent,  and  is  only  rendered  the  more  glaring  and 
offensive  by  the  flimsy  veil  of  his  frivolous  rhetoric. 

Plutarch  has  related  an  apocryphal  story  of  a  project  formed  by 
Themistocles  to  fire  the  united  fleet  of  the  Greek  states  in  alliance 
with  Athens  while  it  lay  at  Pagasa3.  The  truth  of  this  story  has 
been  justly  questioned  ;  but  he  would  have  been  much  more 
chargeable  with  credulity  if  he  had  adopted  the  version  given  by 
Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  11.)  who  supposes  that  thepjan  of  Themistocles 
Avas  aimed  against  the  Spartan  navy  at  Gythium  :  an  enterprise 
Avhich  would  have  been  equally  infamous,  and  utterly  useless  to 
the  Athenians.  The  one  scheme  might  possibly  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Themistocles  ;  the  other  could  never  have  suggested 
itself  to  him,  or  to  any  man  of  common  sense,  it  is  also  due  to 
Plutarch  to  observe,  that  he  mentions  the  project  without  the 
slightest  mark  of  approbation,  though  he  has  been  ignorantly 
accused  by  Rollin,  and  by  a  later  historian,  who  echoes  the 
Frenchman's  blunder,  of  this  breach  of  morality,  which  would  have 
deserved  a  different  name  from  that  of  thoughtlessness. 

Diodorus  also  gives  an  account  of  a  project  formed  by  Themis- 
tocles, which  for  some  time  he  kept  wrapt  in  mystery,  just  as  that 
related  by  Plutarch.  The  two  stories  are  so  similar  in  this  respect, 
that  it  seems  evident  they  arose  out  of  the  same  tradition ;  and 
the  question  is  whether  Diodorus  may  not  be  better  entitled  to 
credit  than  Plutarch.  According  to  Diodorus  the  plan  of  Themis- 
tocles, instead  of  being  both  iniquitous  and  impolitic,  and  hence 
stifled  in  embryo,  was  pei'fectly  consistent  with  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  was  carried  into  execution,  for  it  was  no  other  than  that  of 
improving  and  fortifying  Pirteus,  a  Avork,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Avhich  had  been  already  begun.  So  far  Diodorus  has  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  ancient  authors  on  his  side.  But  the  part 
of  the  story  peculiar  to  himself  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
manner  in  Avhich  Themistocles  for  a  time  concealed  his  project ; 
and  in  this  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  outdone 
even  himself  in  the  extravagance  of  his  absurdity. 

Themistocles,  it  appears,  having  experienced  the  jealousy  of 
Sparta  on  the  occasion  of  building  the  walls  of  Athens,  was  afraid 
lest  she  might  again  interfere  to  prevent  such  an  accession  to  her 
rival's  na^al  poAver  as  was  likely  to  result  from  tliis  ncAv  under- 
taking. His  object  therefore  was  to  keep  it  as  long  as  possible 
concealed  from  the  Spai'tans,  and  the  more  effectually  to  insure 
secrecy  he  would  not  for  a  time  disclose  it  to  the  Athenians  them- 
selves. But  as  some  preparations  were  to  be  made  which  rendered 
their  consent  necessary,  he  announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  had 
formed  a  plan,  Avhich  he  deemed  higldy  advantageous  to  the  state, 
but  Avhich  could  not  safely  be  made  public,  and   he  therefore  dc- 
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sired  them  to  select  two  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to 
judge  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  cha- 
racter. The  people  selected  Aristides  and  Xanthippus,  not  only 
as  men  of  unimpeachable  probity,  but  as  rivals  of  Themistocles, 
who  would  therefore  be  sure  to  examine  his  project  with  jealous 
vigilance.  They  reported  that  what  he  advised  was  practicable, 
expedient,  and  most  important  to  the  commonwealth.  Now  how- 
ever, after  such  an  assurance  from  his  political  adversaries,  the 
popular  jealousy  was  roused  to  a  much  greater  height  than  before  : 
he  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  and  was  called  upon  to 
reveal  his  plan.  He  again  assured  the  people  that  their  interest 
required  it  to  be  kept  secret.  This  assurance  however  did  not 
satisfy  them  ;  no  doubt  because  they  imagined  that  if  tliey  gave 
their  consent,  the  plan  would  be  executed  before  they  knew  what 
it  was,  and  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  revoke  their  sanction. 
Themistocles,  it  seems,  never  thought  of  quieting  their  fears  by 
informing  them,  that  they  Avould  and  must  be  fully  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  his  plan,  before  the  execution  could  be  begun.  In- 
stead of  mentioning  this  fact,  which  one  would  have  thought  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  remove  all  objections,  he  adopted  an  expe- 
dient which  was  suggested  in  the  assembly,  of  laying  his  scheme 
before  tlie  Council  of  Five  Plundred,  and  abiding  by  their  decision. 
The  council  made  a  report  no  less  favourable  than  that  of  Aris- 
tides and  Xanthippus,  and  the  people  now  acquiesced  ;  but  public 
cui'iosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

So  far  then  we  do  not  find  any  very  striking  display  of  that 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity  for  which  Themistocles  was 
so  renowned.  But  what  follows  in  the  description  of  Diodorus  is 
a  master  stroke  of  policy.  A  vulgar  mind,  which  had  conceived 
such  a  design,  would  probably  have  thought  that  the  best  mode  of 
insuring  its  success  was  to  communicate  it  to  those  who  were  to 
execute  it,  before  it  became  known  to  those  who  might  possibly 
endeavour  to  thwart  it.  Such  had  been  the  course  wJiich  Tliemis- 
tocles  himself  had  adopted  on  a  former  similar  occasion.  But  this 
was  too  simple  to  be  now  repeated.  In  its  stead  he  chose  the 
directly  opposite  method,  and  invented  a  stratagem,  as  Diodorus 
calls  it,  of  an  entirely  new  kind.  While  he  kept  his  fellow-citizens 
in  ignorance  and  suspense  about  his  intentions,  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  disclose  them  to  the  Spartans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  represent, 
that  the  common  interests  of  Greece  required  that  Athens  should 
possess  a  harbour  such  as  he  pro[)osed  to  form.  After  having  thus 
given  full  notice  to  the  jealous  rival  from  whom  he  apprehended 
hostile  interference,  he  set  about  the  work  itself,  which,  as  it  could 
not  be  begun  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  was  pro- 
bably not  kept  secret  at  Athens  very  long  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lislied  at  Sparta. 
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If  it  had  been  the  object  of  Themistocles,  first,  to  excite  alarm 
and  jealousy  at  Sparta  by  the  rumour  of  an  extraordinary  design, 
which,  after  the  scenes  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  could  not  fail  soon  to  be  heard  there  ;  and  next,  to  afford 
the  Spartans  the  utmost  facility  for  stopping  the  work  which  he 
had  meditated,  the  course  which  Diodorus  attributes  to  him  was 
no  doubt  judiciously  chosen.  But  on  the  opposite  supposition  his 
conduct  sets  all  the  calculations  of  human  prudence  at  defiance, 
and  would  be  indeed  perplexing,  if  the  fatuity  of  Diodorus  did  not 
afford  an  easy  solution  of  the  mystery. 

It  may  seem  that  a  modern  historian  who  is  capable  of  adopt- 
ing this  prodigious  tissue  of  absurdities,  and  of  calling  it  a  simple 
and  probable  narrative,  has  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  soundness 
of  judgment,  and  deserves  no  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  critical 
sagacity  than  Diodorus  himself.  But  the  force  of  prejudice  may 
often  reduce  a  good  understanding  to  a  level  with  the  most  imbe- 
cile. The  incoherence  of  the  story  could  not  indeed  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  a  man  of  ordinary  penetration  who  was  not  blinded 
by  passion,  nor  could  such  a  person  have  failed  to  observe,  that 
though  it  is  very  improbable  that  Diodorus  should  have  invented 
such  a  story,  he  might  easily  have  found  materials  which  only 
needed  to  be  put  together  by  a  hand  so  skilful  as  his,  to  as- 
sume this  simple  and  probable  form.  But  his  narrative,  when 
a  little  coloured  and  disguised,  promised  to  make  an  excellent  piece 
of  satire  on  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  this  was  a  temptation 
not  to  be  resisted  by  a  mind  of  such  a  stamp,  as  to  find  nothing 
more  valuable  in  Greek  histoiy  than  an  instrument  for  serving  the 
ends  of  a  political  party. 

We  think  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  on  a  moderately 
attentive  perusal,  that  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  account  of  Thucydides,  i.  93.,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  Diodorus  himself,  uncritical  as  he  was,  could  have 
told  such  a  story,  if  he  had  known  or  remeiiibered  that  the  build- 
ings at  Pirteus  had  been  already  begun.  He  manifestly  supposes 
that  the  project  was  first  conceived  by  Themistocles  after  the 
retreat  of  the  Persians.  Otherwise  the  absux-dity  of  the  tale  would 
have  been  too  glaring  even  for  him.  And  this  is  equally  clear, 
whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  degree  of  forwardness  to  which 
Thucydides  represents  the  works  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
archonship  of  Themistocles.  The  interpretation  given  in  the  text 
of  the  words  of  Thucydides  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  dispute  ;  and 
it  has  been  generally  supposed  (as  by  Boeckh,  Staatsh.  ii.  10.  i. 
p.  215.  where  the  name  of  Pericles  is  probably  written  by  mistake 
for  Themistocles)  that  the  plan  of  Themistocles  was  never  com- 
pletely executed.  The  reasons  which  induce  us  to  refer  l-tXiaQri 
to  the  same  time  as  vTrijpKTo,  are:  that  no  cause  is  assigned,  nor  does 
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any  appear,  why  the  design  of  Themistocles  should  not  have  been 
completed  ;  that  the  words  iTreia-e  —  to.  Xonrci  .  .  .  olt:odoiJL£~iy  seem 
most  naturally  to  imply  that  it  v/as  carried  into  effect  to  its  full 
extent ;  and  that,  since  the  ayjtewTaroi  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  i. 
93.,  are  no  other  than  the  TrpeiT€vTa-oi  and  VEWTaroi,  li.  13.,  the 
end  which  Themistocles  had  in  view  appears  to  have  been  really 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  ii.  p.  xvi.,  assigns  the  archonship  of  Themis- 
tocles and  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  b.  c.  481.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the  ai'gument  for  an  earlier  date  resulting  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Philochorus  (p.  48,  49.  Siebelis)  as  to  the  dedication  of 
the  Hermes,  which  was  erected  by  the  nine  archons  who  had 
begun  to  build  the  walls  of  Piraeus,  and  bore  the  inscription 
'Ap^c(^eJ'ot  irpwrov  rei^i^eLV  o'lh  avidrjKav  BovX^c  f^'cti  cl]fiov  Zoyixaai 
TvuQofitroi.  According  to  Philochorus  in  Hesychius  this  Hermes 
cKpidpvTo  Ke'^piSoc  apt,ai'Toc,  where  Boeckh  —  in  a  dissertation  De 
Archontibus  Atticis  pseiidepo7iymis  first  published  in  the  Berlin 
Ti-ansactions  1827  —  proposes  to  read  'YSpiXt'Sou.  Hybrilides  was 
archon  b.  c.  491.  It  is  a  question  of  less  importance  whether 
Themistocles  was,  as  Mueller  supposes  —  in  a  note  p.  452.  to 
Reinaecker's  German  translation  of  Leake's  Topography  of  Athens 
—  one  ©f  the  nine  archons  who  dedicated  the  statue,  but  not  the 
eponymus,  or  whether,  according  to  Boeckh's  view,  in  his  archon- 
ship the  work  was  only  proposed  and  approved  by  the  people, 
preparations  made  for  it  under  his  successor  Diognetus,  and  it  was 
not  begun  before  the  archonship  of  Hybrilides,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  statue  was  dedicated.  [I  am  now  convinced  that  Themistocles 
was  not  archon  in  493.  Mr.  Clinton's  arguments  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  great  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  note  e,  are  sufficiently 
conclusive,  independently  of  Mueller's  remark  De  Munimentis 
Athenarum,  p.  8.  Mihi  Themistocles  ille  qui  Dionysio  teste 
Olymp,  Ixxi.  4.,  id  est,  quatuordecim,  atmis  ante  Salaminium  prce- 
lium,  archon  eponymus  fuerat,  alienus  ah  hac  qucestione  videtur, 
quod  Themistocles,  dico  hunc  Salaminium,  anno  01.  Ixxiv.  4.  tc 
■KpioTovQ  vEwtTTi  Tzupiutv  ttb  Hcrodoto  vii.  143.  dicitur.'\ 
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there  exist  some  differences  of  opinion  at  the  present  time,  viz.  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  junction  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Pitt,  in  1757.  The  letters  respectine  the  state  of  Ireland  under  the  Yiceroyalty  of  the  Dtike  of  Bedford, 
also  here,  are  not  a  little  interesting." — Morning  Heeald. 

*»*  Tlie  Third,  and  concluding  volume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
is  in  the  Press. 

BELL-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OE  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Robert  Bell,  E3<i.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  considerable  Additions.  The  Additions  revised  by  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
London  University.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  I  take  occasion,  in  concluding  this  article,  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  '  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,'  by  Mr. 
William  Black,  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  in  the  business.  His  little  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation.'"— Dr.X'ke's  Supplement  to  his  "Dictionart." 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPJ]DIA  OE  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Delabere 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  "  Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  nearlv  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  bv  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken, 
T.  Landseer,  Dickesj  &c.    1  thick  vol.  8vo.  se2.  lOs.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  \\'ith  Additions  and  rorrections  from  the  most  authen- 
tic Writers  ;  includina:  tlie  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco, 

*'  The  student  of  history,  long  accustomed  to  the  Doctor's  ponderous  and  unmanageable  folio,  win  rejoice  OTer  this 
handsome  and  handy  volume.  It  is  the  revival  and  enlargement,  in  a  far  more  compact  and  available  form  than  the 
original,  of  the  celefirated  *  Chronological  Tables'  of  Dr.  Blair.  It  comprises  additions  to  our  own  time,  and  correc- 
tions from  the  most  recent  authorities.  The  outline  of  the  plan  is  faithfully  preserved  and  carried  out,  with  every 
improvement  of  which  it  was  susceptible." — Examiner- 

BLOOMEIELD.-HISTORY  OE  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  carefully  amended  Punctuation;  and 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  almost  entirely  original,  but  partly 
selected  and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors :  accompanied  with  full  indexes,  both  of 
Greek  Words  and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes.  The  whole  illus- 
trated by  Maps  and  Plans,  mostlv  taken  from  actual  surveys.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.D.  F.S.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

BLOOMEIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  Newly  translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes, 
Philolosfical  and  Explanatorv,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloo.'ufield, 
D.D.  FiS.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  ^2.  5s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatorj'-  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  5th  Edition,  improved.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine, 
^•2,  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT ; 

\N'ith  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  3d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
and  very  considerably  improved,  12mo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMEIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr.  Bloomfield.  2d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  very  considerably  iujproved.  12mo. 
on  wider  paper,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Complete  Encyclopa'dia  of  all  the  Diversions,  ,\thletic.  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.    20th  Edition,  square  12mo.  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  boards. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE    LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge  ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Josrph  Cauvin,  Esq.  The  various 
departments  are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.  1  very  thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by 
Wood  Engravings,  £3,  cloth. 

BRAY'S  (MRS.)  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Mrs.  Buay.  In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispieces  and  Vignettes 
from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  late  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A. ;  C.  A.  Stothard,  F.S.A.; 
Henry  Warren,  Esq. ;  &c. 

Vol.  1,  The  White  Hoods.    With  a  new  General  Preface,  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  after 

W.  Patten,  and  Vignette  Title.    6s.  cloth. 
Vol.2,  DeFoix;— Vol.3,  The  Protestant ;— Vol.  4,  Fitz  of  Fitzford;— Vol.  5,  TheTalba;— 
Vol.  6,  Warleigh.— Each  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette-title,  6s.  cloth. 
*»*  To  be  continued  monthly,  and  completed  in  10  volumes ;  each  containing  an  entire  Work, 
printed  and  embellished  uniformly  with  the  "  Standard  Novels." 

ORDER  OP  PUBLICATION. 

Nov.  1— Trelawnev.  I       Jan.  1— Henry  De  Pomeroy. 

Dec.  1— Trials  of  the  Heart.       I       Feb.  1— Courtenay  of  Walreddoa. 

RRAY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles 
Bray.    2  vols.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

BREWSTER -TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

BUDGE  (J.)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE; 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diagonal, 
Vertical,  Florizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling  ;  with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  Levelling,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  By  J.  Budge.  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  12s.  cloth. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician-Accucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  Author  of  "Hints  to  Mothers 
for  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying  In  Room."  2d  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  L>ing-in  Room ; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  4th  Edition, 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

'*  Excellent  guides,  and  deserve  to  be  generally  known." — Johnson'8  Medico-Chircrgical  Ueyiew. 

BUNSEN.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  HISTORY,  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES,  LANGUAGE,  WRITING,  MYTHOLOGY,  and  CHRONOLOGY  of  ANCIENT 
EGYPT:  with  the  peculiar  position  of  that  Nation  in  reference  to  the  Universal  History  of 
Mankind.  By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Translated  from  the  German,  urider  the 
Author's  superintendence,  by  C.  H.  Cottrkll,  Esq. ;  with  additional  matter,  furnished  by 
the  Author.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates.  [Preparing  for  publication. 


BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 


Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Burder,  A.M.  3d  Edit, 
with  additions.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

BURNS.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    5th  Edition.    12mo.  7s.  boards. 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  By  John  Burns,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Author  of  "The  Principles  of 
Christian  Philosophy."    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUTLER.-SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.    New  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son.    8vo.  9s.  boards. 

The  present  edition  has  been  c.vrefullv  revised  by  the  author's  son,  and  such  alterations  introduced  as  continually 
progressive  discoveries  and  the  latest  information  rendered  necessary.  Recent  Travels  have  been  constantly  con- 
sulted where  anv  doubt  or  difficulty  seemed  to  require  it;  and  some  additional  matter  has  been  added,  both  m  ttie 
ancient  and  modern  part. 


BUTLER-ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Butler.  New  Edition  ;  consistina:  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a 
New  Set  of  Plates  ;  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes.    8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER-ATLAS  OE  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Butler.    Consisting:  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps;  with  an  Index  of  all 
the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.    New  Edition.    8vo.  128.  hbd. 
*»*  The  above  two  Atlases  may  be  had,  half-bound,  in  One  Volume,  4to.  price  24s. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  25s.  cloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modern  System  of  Conchology : 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  Historyof  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALENOR. 

Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  cloth. 

•'  The  poems  are  sweetly  natural;  and,  though  on  topics  often  sung, breathe  a  tendemsaa  and  melancholy  which 

are  at  once  soothing  and  consolatory." — LixEEARy  Gazette. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER  GRAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.    2d  Edition,  including  the  Poetical  Remains  of  Mary  Chalenor. 

Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

*'  As  tlie  simple  and  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  mind  apparently  filled  with  feelings  which  render  the  fireside  happy, 
and  untinctured  with  affectation  or  verbiage,  they  may  with  benefit  be  received  into  the  '  happy  homes  of  England,* 
and  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  youthful  of  both  sexes." — Ch^ubebs's  Ediksukob  Joc&kaj.. 

CLAVERS.-EOREST  LIFE. 

By  Mary  Clavers,  an  Actual  Settler;  Author  of  "A  New  Home,  Who  '11  Follow?"  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 


COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE  (THE) ; 


Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a  Univer- 
sity Education.    By  ****  ******,  M.A. College,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  book  is  one  of  which  we  may  truly  say  it  is  merry  and  wise — a  happy  combination  of  the  amusing  and 
instructive.  Many  of  its  views  and  stories  of  college  life  are  as  entertaining  as  they  are  evidently  representations 
of  facts  ;  and  whilst  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers,  may  refer  to  these  pages  with  advantage  to  t\ieir  sons,  wards, 
and  pupils,  so  mav  the  latter  learn  much  that  is  good  for  them  to  know,  and  which  few  could  instil  so  effectually 
into  the  college  youth  as  the  author  of  this  agreeable  and  useful  Guide." — Literabt  Gazette. 

COLTON.-LACON ;  OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.    New  Edition.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY;  or,  Recent  Narratives  of  Scientific  and  Exploring- Expeditions  (chiefly  under- 
taken by  command  of  Foreign  Governments).  Collected,  translated,  and,  where  necessary, 
abridged,  by  W.  D.  Cooi.e  v,  Esq.  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery" 
in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  &c. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  contains— 
THE    ASCENT  of  MOUNT   ARARAT.     By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in   the  University  of  Dorpat,   Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State,  &c.    8vo.  with  a  Map  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 
*»*  Each  volume  will  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  Work  complete  in  itself,  and  the  whole  Series 
will  present  an  accurate  and  luminous  Picture  of  all  the  known  portions  of  the  Earth. 
The  Second  Work  of  the  Series  will  be 
ERMAN'S  TRAVELS  through  SIBERIA,     gvo.  [_In  the  press. 

*♦*  On  this  traveller,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  his  Anniversary 
Address  last  year,  bestowed  the  following  encomium  :— "  If  we  regard  M.  Adolph  Erman  as 
an  astronomical  geographer  and  explorer  of  distant  lands,  we  must  all  admit  that  he  stands  in 
the  very  highest  rank."  And  in  his  Address  delivered  in  May  last,  the  President  again  made 
honourable  mention  of  this  traveller  in  the  following  terms  :— "  In  announcing  to  you  with 
pleasure  that  the  excellent  work  of  your  distinguished  foreign  member  and  medallist,  Adolph 
Erman,  is  about  to  appear  in  English,  I  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the 
last  communication  sent  to  us  by  M.  Erman  is  one  of  very  great  importance." 

"  The  plan  of  this  worli  we  have  hefore  taken  occasion  to  commend.  It  lias,  indeed,  two  gre.it  and  obvious  ad- 
vaiitai>es.  In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  stjle  must  always  be  more  interesting  than  the  merely  descriptive  ;  and, 
in  the^next,  the  express  subject  of  any  particular  volume  must  receive  more  justice  than  it  could  hope  for  in  any 
treatise  of  general  geography.  In  both  respects  it  must  form  an  admirable  companion  to  such  general  treatises, 
%vhich  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  supersede,  but  to  amplify,  explain,  and  illustrate.  To  such  works,  therefore, 
as  Malte-Brun  (improved  by  succeeding  editors),  the  addition  of  this  companion  cannot  fail  to  constitute  a  complete 
body  of  geography,  so  far  as  regards  the  countries  and  objects  to  be  'surveyed.'  "— ATBEsa;rM. 

COOLEY.-THE   HISTORY   OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DISCOVERY.    By  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  12s.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  3d  Edition,  en- 
larged.    2  vols.  12mo.  14s.  cloth. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)-SERMONS, 

Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  containing  Sermons  preached  on  several  Public  Occasions,  and  printed  by 
desire.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall-Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall,  in  the 
County  of  Stafford ;  and  late  Fellow  of  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford.  7th  Edition.  2  vols. 
12mo.  10s.  boards. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.    New  Edition.    7vols.l2mo.  .£1.  8s.  boards. 
*»*  Vols.  I  to  4,  5s.  each  ;  Vols.  5  to  7,  6s.  each. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OE  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  James  Copland, 
M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital ;  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  for  Children  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  &c.  Vols.  1  and  2,  Svo.  .*3,  cloth  j 
and  Part  10,  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Volume. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).-THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

A  Series  of  Translations  from  the  Persian  Poets  By  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  Author 
of  "  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,"  "  A  Summer  amongst  the  Socages  and  the 
Vines,"  &c.  &c.    Svo.  with  Borders  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours.  [/«  October. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).-FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS  OF 

NORTH  WALES  ;  being  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Country. 
By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  Author  of  "A  Summer  among  the  Bocages  and  Vines,"  "  A 
Pilgrmage  to  Auvergne,"  "  Beam  an«l  the  Pyrenees,"  &c.  Profusely  illustrated  with  Views, 
from  Original  Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewan,  engraved  on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and 
E.  Gilks.    Square  Svo.  with  Map,  14s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE  LOGA- 
RITHMS, &c., superintended  by  Richard  Farley,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment. 
Post  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

*,*  The  work  throughout  is  entirely  revised,  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added  \  there  are  new  chapters,  con- 
taining; very  full  and  minute  Directions  relating  to  the  modern  Practice  of  Surveying,  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  angular  instruments.  The  method  of  Plotting  Estates,  and  Casting  or  Computing  their  Areas,  are  described,  &c. 
&c.     The  chapter  on  Levelling  also  is  new. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  E.  E.  Crowe,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp. 
Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

By  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  late  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Gotting-en.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  H.  Evans  Llovd.    Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

*'  Professor  Dahlmann's  book  is,  in  short,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  whole  of  what  we  call  the  Modern  History  of  Eng- 
land, from  its  start  at  the  Coronation  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  to  its  intermediate  settlement  at  the  Coronation  of 
William  the  Third.  We  have  no  English  summary  of  the  history  it  relates,  so  brief,  compendious,  and  impartial 
M.  Dahlmann  is  a  very  earnest  as  well  as  intelligent  writer  ;  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  popular  principle  in  Eng- 
land ,  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  march  of  two  centuries,  is  startlingly  reflected  in  nis  clear  and  transparent 
relation.    Mr.  Lloyd's  translation  is  very  well  executed." — Examineb. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY). -ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY,in  a  Conrse  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  Humhhry  Daw.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  John 
Daw.    6th  Edition.    Svo.  with  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

DE  BURTIN.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  NECES- 

SARY  to  AM.\TEURS  of  PICTURES.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  M. 
Francis  Xavier  De  Burtin,  First  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels 
in  the  Class  of  Sciences,  &c.  By  Robekt  White,  Esq.  Svo.  with  four  Lithographic  En- 
gravings, 12s.  cloth. 

DE  CUSTINE.-RUSSIA. 

By  the  Marquis  De  Custine.  Translated  from  the  French.  2d  Edition.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
31s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  work  which  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  Russia  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  it  would  fain  impose  itself  on  the 
world  to  be,  would  do  well  to  consult.  We  promise  our  readers  equal  surprise  and  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
Mons.  De  Custine's  very  clever  volumes." — Gentleman's  Maoazuje. 
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DE  LA  BECHE -REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOaY  OE  CORN- 

WALL,  DKVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Henry  T.  De  l\  Beche,  F.R.S.  &c., 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  GeoIo2:ical  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Conimissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.    8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates,  14s.  clotli. 

DE  MORGAN.-AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Aug.  de  Morgan, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth, 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  E.)-TIIE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  by  a  Geological  iMap 
Sections,  and  l)ia«:ranis,  and  Fit^ures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  De  Strzelecki. 
6vo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

"  An  excellent  scientific  book  ;  the  subject  thoroughly  digested,  the  style  always  clear,  the  information  full,  and 
presented  with  skill  and  scholarly  art.  M.  De  Strzelecki  has  passed  twelve  years  in  voyaging  and  exploring  round 
thf  globe;  and,  out  of  these,  five  of  continual  labour,  *  during  a  tour  oi  7,(HX)  miles  on  foot,' were  devoted  to 
Tasmania.  It  seems  needless  to  add  to  this,  that  we  have  hitheito  had  no  description  of  the  country  comparable 
to  his  for  care  and  authenticity.  Its  scientific  plan  is  judiciously  preserved  throughout  the  work  ;  but  we  have,  now 
and  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  very  interesting  notes  of  personal  observation  or  adventure,  extracted  from 
M.  De  Strzelecki's  private  journal." — Examiner. 

DOCTOR  (THE),  &c. 

5  vols,  post  8vo.  £1,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Admirably  as  the  mystery  of  the  '  Doctor'  has  been  preserved  up  to  the  present  moment,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  affecting  secresy  on  the  subject.  The  author  is  Robert  Southey  :  he  acknowledged  the  fact  shortly  before 
his  last  illness  to  his  most  confidential  friend,  an  M.P.  of  high  character.  In  a  private  letter  from  Mrs.  Southey, 
dated  February  27, 1843,  she  not  only  states  the  fact,  but  adds  that  the  greater  part  of  a  sixth  volume  had  gone 
through  the  press,  and  that  Southey  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  drawing  her  into  it  as  a  contributor ;  giving  her 
full  authority  to  affirm  that  her  husband  is  the  author." — Robert  Bell,  Es(i.  in  The  Story  Teller. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE  EAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Tt-stament :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.  To  wliich  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Autlior,  by  A.  Kippis,  U.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.    New  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  £\.  16s.  cloth. 

DONOVAN-TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  M.R.I. A.     Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DONOVAN. -A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.I. A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S  BUTTERELIES.-THE  GENERA  OE  DIUR- 

NAL  LEPIDOPTERA ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters— a  Notice  of  tlie  Habits  and 
Transformations — and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genns.  By  Edward  Doublkdav, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.,  Assistantin  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Imperial  4to. 
uniform  with  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Ornithology;  Illustrated  with  75  Coloured  Plates. 

*»*  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each  ;  each  ])art  to  consist  of  2  coloured  plates, 
with  accompanying  Letter-press,  giving  the  Generic  Characters,  a  Short  Notice  of  the  Habits, 
and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  Publication  will  commence  when  150  Sub- 
scribers' Names  have  been  received. 

DOVER.-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  11.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  Lord  Dover.    2d  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  general 
education.    By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.    4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunha.m.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


The  History  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  dt:\.  4s.  cloth. 

The  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  £\.  10s.  cloth. 

The  History  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway.     By  Dr.  Dunham.     3  vols. 


The    History    of    Pol.\nd.      By   Dr. 

Dunham.     Fcp.  Svo.    with  Vignette  Title, 

6s.  cloth. 
The    Lives   of   the  Early  Writers 

OF  Great    Britain.      By    Dr.   Dunham, 

R.  Bell,  E.sq.  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette 

Title,  Gs.  cloth. 
The    Lives    of   British  Dramatists. 

By  Dr.  Dinibam,  K.  Kell,  Esq.  &c.      2  vols. 


fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth.  I        fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 


DUNLOP  (JOHN).-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION: 

Being-  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  3(1  Edition, 
complete  in  one  volume.    Medium  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

*'  A  very  valuable  book  of  reference  for  general  readers;  containing  a  large  mass  of  popular  information  on  the 
romantic  writers  of  ancient  and  modem  times." — Litehaut  Gazette. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutiones  Physiologicae" 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gflttingen.  By  John  Elliotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  £2.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK   CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English  and 
English-Greek.  2d  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  a  new  Inde.x,  Greek  and  English.  Royal 
8vo.  £1.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  ;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations:  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur- 
rences, &c.  &c.     2  vols,  royal  8vo.  £2,.  13s.  Cd.  cloth  ;  large  paper,  £\.  14s.  6d. 

"  The  labour  bestowed  upon  this  important  work  has  seldom,  we  should  suppose,  been  equalled  ;  and  we  have  the 
fullest  conviction,  from  the  merely  cursory  examination  we  are  able  to  give  to  such  a  stupendous  task,  that  the  result 
justifies  all  the  labour,  time,  and  money  expended  upon  it.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  bears  the  most  palpable  evi- 
dence of  honest  carefulness  and  unwearied  diligence  (the  points  of  prime  worth  in  a  Concordance) ;  and  wherever 
we  have  dipped  into  its  pa^^es  (about  ISOO),  we  have,  in  every  case,  had  oui  opinion  of  its  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
lucid  order,  confirmed  and  increased."— Liter.irv  Gazette. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farey,  Engineer.  4to.  illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  25  Copper-plates,  £h.  5s.  boards. 

FERGUS-HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Fergus.    2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS    EXTRACTS    FROM    THE 

VETERINARY  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  FIELD.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
William  Field,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  London.    8vo.  8s.  boards. 

FITZROY  (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL  CONVERSATIONS  BE- 

TWEEN  CHARLES  and  his  MOTHER.    By  Lady  Charles  Fitzroy.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  cloth 

FORSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.  With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  English  History. 
By  John  Forster,  Esq.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  Pyni,  Eliot,  Hampden, 
Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermole,  £\.  10s.  cloth. 

The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 

the  Seventeenth  Century,  separately,  2s.  Cd.  sewed. 
The  above  5  vols,  form  Mr.  Forster's  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.    7  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

with  Vignette  Titles,  ^2.  2s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

ARABIA ;  or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  illustrative 
Maps  and  an  Appendix,  containing  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the 
Hainyaritic  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramaut.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster, 
B.D.,  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury,  and  Rectoa  of  Stisted, 
Essex  ;  Author  of  "Mahometanism  Unveiled."    2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D.  F.R.S., 

late  Bishop  of  Limerick.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters.  By  the  Uev.  Charles 
Forster,  B.D.  Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Christ,  Canterbury,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Second  Edition,  &vo.  with 
Portrait,  &c.  16s.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A   TREATISE   ON    THE   ARTS,   MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  FosBUOKE,  &c.     2  vols.  fcp.  8V0.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 
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GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  Ry  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D. 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.  fcp.  f-vo.  9s.  cloth. 

"  A  bonk  the  influences  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  salutary.  Practice  without  profession,  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  vicissitudes  of  everv-day  life,  the  power  of  forbearance  and  gentleness,  and  of  sacrifice  which  is  to  find  in  itself 

its  recompense, such  are  tlie  themes  here  set  forth  in  an  aerceable  style  and  an  interestinp;  story.     Clear  and  dis- 

criminatinc  glimpses  of  character,  and  the  absence  of  bitterness  and  offence, constitute  the  great  criarm  of  this  elegant 
writer  and  warrants  us  in  cordially  recommending  her  '  Gertrude'  as  pleasantand  profitable  reading." — AruEX-ttH. 

GLETG.-LIVES  OE  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COMMANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.    3  vols  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  Glkndixning,  Gardener  to  the  Rij^ht  Hon.  Lord  Rolle, 
Bicton.     I2mo.  with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (OLIVER)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated  with  Eng^ravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  the  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 
Square  crown  Svo.  uniform  with  "Thomson's  Seasons,"  2ls.  cloth;  bound  in  morocco,  by 
Hayday,  £\.  16s.  [In  October. 

GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition,  corrected.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  24s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  1773  and  1803.  By  Mrs  Grant, 
of  Laggan.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

GRANT    (MRS.    OF    LAGGAN).-MEMOIR    AND    CORRE- 

SPONDENCE  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains," 
"  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  Second 
Edition.    3  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  Grattan, 
Esq.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

GRAY.-FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Gray. 
Vol.  I.  Svo.  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  cloth. 

GRAY  (J.  E.)-THE  GENERA  OF  MAMMALIA; 

comprising  their  Generic  Characters— a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus— and  a  Short 
Character  of  each  of  the  well-established  species,  referred  to  the  several  genera.  By  John 
Edw'ard  Gray,  Esq.  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  Imp.  4to. 
uniform  with  Gray  and  ^litchell's  Ornithology  ;  Illustrated  with  175  Plates. 

%*  To  be  published  in  Jlonthly  Parts,  12s.  each  ;  each  part  to  consist  of  i  coloured  and  3 
])lain  Plates,  witli  accompanying  Letter-press.  The  work  will  not  exceed  25  Parts.  Publica- 
tion will  commence  when  150  Subscriber's  Names  have  been  received. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS  ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  George  Robert  Gray, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department, 
British  ^Museum  ;  and  Author  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  IDs.  6d.  each  ;  each  Part  consisting  generally  of 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  lliree  plain,  and  accompanying  Letterpress  ;  giving 
the  Generic  Characters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Genus  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  uncoloured  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-families,  consisting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  Characters. 

*»*  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Jlonthly  Parts.  [Xo.  18  was  published  Oct.  1st. 

GREENER.-THE  GUN ; 

Or,  a  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire-Arms.  By  W.  Greener,  Inventorof 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s.  boards. 

GREENWOOD  (COL.)-THE  TREE-LIFTER; 

Or,  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.  By  Col.  Geo.  Greenwood.  Svo.  with  an  Illus- 
trative Plate,  7s.  cloth. 


GUEST. -THE  MABINOGION, 

From  the  Llyfr  Cocli  o  Hers^est,  or  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS. : 
with  an  Enjflish  Translation  and  Notes.      By  Lady  Charlotte  Guest.     Parts  1  to  6. 
Royal  8vo.  8s.  each,  sewed  in  covers. 
Contents; — Part  1.  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 

Part  2.  Peredur  Ab  Evrawc  ;  a  Tale  of  Chivalry. 

Part  3.  The  Arthurian  Romance  of  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erbin. 

Part  4.  The  Romance  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen. 

Part  5.  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy,  and  the  Tale  of  Pwyll  Prince  of  Dyved. 

Part  6.  Branwen,  the  Daughter  of  Llyr;  Manawyddan,  the  Son  of  Llyr;  and  Math, 
the  Son  of  Mathonwy. 

GUICCIARDINI  (F.)-THE  MAXIMS  OE  FRANCIS  GUIC- 

CLVRDINL  the  Historian.  Translated  by  Emma  Martin,  Author  of  "  A  Short  History  of 
Ireland."  With  Notes,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon, 
Pascal,  Rochefoucault,  Montesquieu,  Burke,  Prince  Talleyiand,  Guizot,  and  others.  AVith  a 
Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  [/«  October. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OE  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  1  thick  vol.  8vo. 
containing  nearly  1300  closely-printed  pages,  ^2.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Givilt's  EncycIoprrdi;i  rjnkshi<;h  as  a  wmk  for  professional  students,  containing  the  mathematics  of  architecture 
with  copious  details  upon  all  the  technicalities  of  the  science.  It  is  a  work  which  no  professed  aixhitect  or  builder 
should  be  without." — Westminster  Heview. 

IIALL.-NE¥    GENERAL    LARGE    LIBRARY  ATLAS   OF 

FIFrV-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully 
coloured.  Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  ;  including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  Otlicial  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Comparison 
with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.  Folded  in 
half.  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  russia ;  full  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bd.  russia. 

The  following  Maps  have  been  re-engraved,  from  entirely  new  designs---Ireland,  South  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia; 
the  following  have  been  materially  improved---Swit7.erland,  North  Italy^  South  Italy,  Egypt,  Central  Germany^ 
Southern  Germany,  Greece,  Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal;  a  new  map  of  China,  corrected  from  the  recent  government 
survey  of  the  coast  from  Canton  to  Nankin  (to  which  is  appended  ,the  Province  of  Canton,  on  an  enlarged  scale, in 
a  separate  compartment),  has  since  been  added. 

HALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England :  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care- 
fully investigated  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of  the  Cotemporary  Authorities.  By 
Caroline  A.  Halsted,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  Mother  of  King  Henry 
Vll."  and  "Obligations  of  Literature  to  the  Mothers  of  England."  2  vols.  8vo!  with  a 
Portrait  from  an  Original  Picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Statlbrd,  never 
before  engraved,  and'other  illustrations,  ^f  1.  10s.  cloth. 

HANNAM.-THE  ECONOMY  OF  WASTE  MANURES : 

a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Useof  Neg^lected  Fertilizers.  By  John  Hannam.  Written  for 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  by  permission  of  the  Council,  A  New  Edit. 
Fcp.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

"  This  little  book  not  only  teaches  how  the  manures  already  at  the  command  of  the  farmer  may  be  economised, 
but  points  out  numerous  sources  whence  fertilisers  may  be  obtained,  which  are  at  present  totally  wasted.  The  work 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  and  also  of  the  public  economist  " — Tait's  Magazine. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE; 

Or,  How  to  Observe  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  Fabius 
PicioR.    3d  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  boards. 

HANSARD.-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  Hansard.    12mo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ^ETHIOPIA; 

Being  the  Accout  of  Eighteen  Months'  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Court 
of  Siioa.  By  Major  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  Author  of  "Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa,"  &c. 
2d  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  jt2.  2s.  cloth. 

HAWES.-TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

And  Adventures  of  the  Early  Settlers  in  America;  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
in  1620,  to  the  Time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  Barbara  Hawes.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  Gs.  cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lient.-Col.  P.  Hawker.  9th  Edit,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from 
Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.     8vo.  di\.  Is.  cloth. 
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HAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  B.  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With  Desig^ns  drawn  on  Wood  by 
the  Author,  and  engraved  by  Edward  Evans.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   DESCRIPTIVE   AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTAXY.  By  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Herschel.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

IIERSCHEL.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  John  Herschel.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  vignette  title,  6s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY : 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.      Bv  kyuiyos.      "  Manners  make  the  man."     24th  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.     Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Geiieral  Observations;  Introductions— Letters  of  Introduction— JIarriage— Dinners— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople— Visiting; 
Visiting  Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

HOARE -A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clement  Ho.\re, 
Author  of  "  x\.  Tieatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls."    12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.    By  Clement  Hoare.     3d  Edition.    Svo. 

7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Malmesbury  ;  now  first  collected  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Bart. 

The  English  Works,  Vols.  1  to  6  and  8  to  10,  and  the  Latin  Works,  Vols.  1  to  3,  10s.  each.— 
Vols.  8  and  9,  comprising  the  Translation  of  Thucydides,  are  not  sold  separately. 

HOLLAND-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Necker  de 

Saussure.    By  Miss  Holland.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 

*,*  The  Third  Volume,  forming  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  first  two,  separately,  7s.  6d. 

HOLLAND -A  TREATISE  ON  THE   MANUFACTURES  IN 

METAL.    By  J.Holland,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  300  Woodcuts,  I8s.  cloth. 

HOLLAND-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition.    Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)-THE   LAST   DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

MINISTRY  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter 
FARauHAR  Hook,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prel)endary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.    4th  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  1 ;  comprising  Phitnogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.K.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Svo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  plain;  with  the 
plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 
Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cr>T5togamia  and  Fungi,  completing  the  British  Flora,  and 
forming  Vol.  5,  Parts  1  and  2,  of  Smith's  English  Flora,  24s.  boards. 

HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described ; 
with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  Bv  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c.  2d  Edition,  Svo.  enlarged,  31s.  6d.  plain  ;  £3.  3s.  coloured. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  8th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and 
Facsimilies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.    4  vols.  Svo.  (Vol.  2  in  2  Parts),  .*3.  3s.  boards. 
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HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 

TION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Canibridie.  Being-  an  Analysis  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Hol>-  Scriptures."  7th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps 
and  other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Booksof  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  first  Nine  Prophetical 
Books.  By  Samukl  Housley,  LL.l).  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2d  Edition, 
containing  Translations  by  the  Author  never  before  published,  together  with  copious  Indices. 
2  vols.  8vo.  ^ei.  10s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 
THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS  ;  translated  from  the  Hebrew:  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  critical. 
Fourth  Edition.    Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

IIOWITT  (MARY). -THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  YERSE 

BOOK,  commonly  called  "Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book."  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt: 
With  French  and  German  on  corresponding  pages,  and  illustrated  with  100  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  G.  F.  Sargent.     2d  Edition.     Square  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

HOWITT  (MARY).-THE  H FAMILY:  TRALINNAN  ; 

AXEL  and  ANNA;  and  other  Tales.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary 
HowiTT.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  21s.  boards. 


The  Neighbours. 
A  Story  of  Every-day  Life  in  Sweden.     By 
Fredrika  Bremer.    Translated  b\  Mary 
HowiTT.    3d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  18s.  boards. 

The  Home. 
Or,   Family  Cares  and  Family  Joys.       By 
Fredrika  Bremer.    Translated  by  Mary 
HovviTT.    2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  HowiTT.    3d  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.    Medium  Svo.  with  Engravings 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  21s.  cloth. 


The  President's  Daughters. 
Including  Nixa.      By  Fredrika  Bremer- 
Translated    by    Mary    Howitt.     3  vols- 
post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards. 

A  New  Sketch  of  Every-day  Life:— 
A  Diary.  Together  with  Strife  and 
Peace.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Tran- 
slated by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
21s.  boards. 


Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Life  of  the  Agricultural  Population. 
Picturesque  and  Jloral  Features  of  the  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country 
Life. 


Tlie  Forests  of  England. 

Habits,  Amusements,  and  Condition  of  the 
People ;  in  which  are  introduced  Two  New 
Chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Rural  Watering 
Places,  and  Education  of  the  Rural  Population. 


HOWITT.-GERMAN  EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed  to  the  English,  both  Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.  By  William  Howitt. 
Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth  . 

HOWITT.-YISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  S\6.  with  40  Illustrations  by 
S.  Williams,  21s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  Svo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Richardsons,  and 
Weld  Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  LIFE   AND   ADYENTURES  OF  JACK   OF 

THE  MILL,  commonly  called  "Lord  Othmill ;"  created,  for  his  eminent  services,  Baron 
Waldeck,  and  Knight  o'f  Kitticottie  ;  a  Fireside  Story.  By  William  Howitt.  2d  Edition, 
2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  46  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  G.  F.  Sargent,  12s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  "The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.    Med.  Svo.  with  above  50  Illustrations,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS   OF  A  JOURNEYMAN   TAILOR, 

through  EUROPE  and  the  EAST,  during  the  years  1824  to  1840.  By  P.  D.  Holthaus, 
fi-om  Werdohl,  in  Westphalia.  Tianslated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  William 
Howitt,  Author  of  "  The  Rural  and  Social  Life  of  Germany,"  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait 
of  the  Tailor,  6s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

Fiom  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  Willia.m  Howitt.  Svo.  with  24  Wood- 
Eugravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 


HOWITT.-COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

.\  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  William  Howitt.    Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

IIOWITT.-TIIE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Beinpthe  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting-  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  William  Howitt,  Author 
of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.    2d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

"  A  cajntal  work ;  and,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink,  Ho«itt's  best  in  any  line." — Quarterly  Review. 

HOWITT    (RICHARD^.  — IMPRESSIONS    OF   AUSTRALIA 

FELIX,  durina:  a  Four  Years'  Residoncs  in  that  Colony:  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Prospects  of  Emigrants.  With  Notes  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  Australian  Poems,  &c. 
By  Richard  Howitt.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  EOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  A'ict. 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy  ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  13th  Edition,  corrected,  with  notes  of  cases  judicially  decided 
since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.    Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

HUDSON -THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  of  the  Legacy  Duty  ( )ffice,  London  ;  Author  of  "  Plain  Directions  for 
Making  Wills,"  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book."    Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 
*»*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON -THE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK ; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions.  Emplo>TTients,  and  Situations  ;  containinpf  useful  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing-  out  Youno;  Men,  and  of  obtainino;  their  Edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills."    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

"  A  '  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations  ;  containing:  useful  and  practical  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Placing  Out  Young  Men,  and  of  Educating  them  with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.'  All 
true, — a  hand-book  that  should  not  merely  be  thoroughly  consulted  by  every  parent  and  guardian  who  has  any  share 
in  the  directing  of  a  young  man  to  the  choice  mentioned,  but  which  should  be  studied  anxiously  by  every  youth  who 
medit;ttes  takmg  a  decisive  step  in  relation  to  his  ftiture  welfare  and  happiness.  The  liberal  professions  have 
engaged  Mr.  Hu3son  in  his  Guide ;  and  on  every  branch  which  his  hand-book  comprises,  we  are  connnced  that 
nowliere  else  will  so  much  that  is  good  and  accurate  be  found  in  a  printed  shape  :  while,  taking  the  whole  circle  of 
his  subjects,  nothing  at  all  approaching  its  usefulness,  in  the  same  way,  can  be  found  in  our  language.  One  wonders 
how  and  where  Mr/Hudson  could  gather  so  many  minute  and  practically-valuable  facts,  extending  even  to  a  close 
account  of  necessary  expenses.  His  book  is  the  production  of  a  sensible,  prudent,  philanthropic,  earnest,  and  widely- 
informed  man." — Monthly  Review. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OE  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.— A  History  of  Illuminated  Books,  from  the  IVth  to  the  XVIIth  Centuiy. 
By  Henry  NoelHumphreys.  lUustratetl  by  a  Series  of  Specimens,  consistina;  of  an  entire 
Paije,  of  the  exact  Size  of  the  Oritriiial,  from  the  most  celebrated  and  splendid  MSS.  in  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Libraries  of  Vienna,  Moscow,  Paris,  Naples,  Copenha£:en,  and  Madrid  ; — 
from  the  Vatican,  Escurial,  Ambrosian,  and  other  2:rpat  Libraries  of  the  Continent; — and 
from  the  rich  Public,  Collegiate,  and  Private  Libraries  of  Great  Britain  ;  superbly  printed  in 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours. 

In  course  of  publication  in  Parts.      Parts  1  and  2,  each  containing-  Three  Plates,  with 
Descriptions,  Imperial  Quarto  (15  in.  by  11),  splendidly  printed,  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours, 
in  imitation  of  the  originals,  as  accurate  as  can  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  I2s. ; 
Large  Paper,  on  Half  Imperial  (21i  in.  by  15),  to  prevent  folding  the  large  Plates,  21s. 
Six  Parts  to  form  a  Volume,  Four  Volumes  completing  the  work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays,  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Uoyal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society.    Svo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  (THE).-THE  ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR  and  HOME  DIARY  for  1S46  ;  containing  12  pages  oi  fac-simUe  from  the  Calen- 
der of  the  rich  missal  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  styled  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem;  also  24 
pages  of  Diary,  each  illuminated  with  an  elaborate  Border  taken  from  the  same  MS. ;  and  an 
Illuminated  Title.  The  binding  designed  from  the  framework  of  one  of  the  miniature  pictures 
of  the  same  MS.     Imperial  Svo.  42s.  bound  in  an  appropriate  ornamental  cover.    [In  the  press. 

*,*  The  elaborate  gothic  traceries  of  this  MS.  form  one  of  the  linest  monuments  of  the  ait 
of  illuminating.  It  was  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  more  than  a 
century  earliei-  than  the  "  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,"  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Calendar  for  1844  ;  and  in  style  and  execution  it  exhibits  a  totally  different  style  of  art  from 
that  work. 

t®"  The  Illuminated  Calendar  and  Home  Diary,  for  1845 ;  copied  from  the  Manuscript  of 
the  "  Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany."    Imp.  Svo.  in  emblazoned  printing  and  binding,  42s. 


JACKSON-PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  British  Botany  delineated,  in  1500  Litliosrapliic  Drawinars  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering- 
Plants  iiidiirenous  to  Great  Britain  ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  En'dish  Botanv  o7 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  &c.    By  Miss  Jackson.    Svo.  15s.  cloth.  ° 

JAMES-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STxVTESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  and  E.  E.  Cuowe,  Esq.    5  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  Vijfnette Titles,  30s  cloth 

JAMES— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  diirin"-  tlie 
Rei^n  of  Edward  III.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  J  a. me  s,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  2  vols"fcn 
Svo.  Map,  15s.  cloth.  ^ 

JEBB  (BISHOP).-PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY; 

comprising:  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy  and  Principles  of  the  United  Church  of  Eno-land  and 
Ireland;  Critical  and  other  Tracts;  and  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  18''4 
By  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Eishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  2d  Edition  2  vols 
Svo.  24s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 
PASTORAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  on  the  Character  and  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
selected  from  his  former  Publications.    A  New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth.  ' 

JEBB   (BISHOP)   AND    KNOX   (ALEXANDER).  -  THIRTY 

YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert 
Aghndoe,  and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  M.R.I. A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  FousTiiR,  B.D.' 
Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Canterbury, 
formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.    2d  Edit.    2  vols.  Svo.  28s.  cloth. 

JEFFREY.  -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  Jeffrey,  nowoneof  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
4  vols.  Svo.  4Ss.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Alfairs :  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry; adapted  to  the  comprehensionof  unscientific  readers.     By  Cuthbkut  VV  .  JoH^so^ 


and  most  improved  Agricultural  Implements,  .*2.  10s.  cloth. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robert  Kane,  M-D.  M.R.I. A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    Svo.  with  236  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

KANE.-THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Robert  Kane,  M.D.  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academv,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  aud  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
of  Ireland.    2d  Edition.    Post  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Kater  and  Dr.  Lardner.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  Vignette  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEI6HTLEY.-0UTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth  ;  or  6s.  6d.  bound. 

KEON  (M.  G.)-A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS, 

Literary,  Social,  and  Political,  from  the  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola  to  the  present  time.  By 
Miles  Gerald  Keon.     Svo.  [Preparhig  for  publication.  ' 

KIRBY  &  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects  :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises. 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
Si'ENCE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.    6th  Edit,  corrected  and  muchenlarged.    2  vols.  Svo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "Introduction  to  Entomologj-"  are  published  as  a  sep;iratc  work,  distinct  from 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  and,  though  much  enlarged,  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  price,  in  order  that 
the  numerous  class  of  readers  who  confine  their  study  of  insects  to  that  of  their  manners  and  economy,  need  not  be 
burthcned  with  the  cost  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  work ,  relating  to  their  anatomy,  physiology,  &"c. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA  BRITANNICA; 

Or,  Representations  of  the  British  Grasses  :  with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &  A.S.  2d  Edition.  4to.  with  118  Plates,  beautifully  coloured, 
^3.  I6s.  boards. 
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KNOX  (ALEXANDER) -REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX, 

Esq.  of  Dublin,  M.R.I. A  ,  containing  Essays,  chiefly  explanatory,  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
Confidential  Letters,  with  Private  Papers,  illustrative  of  the  Writer's  Character.  Sentiments, 
and  Life.     3d  Edition,  4  vols,  tvo,  £2.  8s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ROME,  called  the  GERMAN-CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  instituted  by  J.  Ronge  and  I.  Czerzki, 
in  October  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilg-rimatje  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  By  S.  Laino, 
Esq.  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,"  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,"  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

LAING -THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  The  Heimskrintj/a.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Stiirleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliniinarv  Discourse,  by  Samuel  Laing,  Author  of  "  Notes 
of  a  Traveller,"  &c.     3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

LAING -JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY, 

During  the  years  1834, 1835,  and  1836 ;  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Rural  and  Political 
Economy  of  that  Country,  and  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq. 
2d  Edition.    8vo.  I4s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.    By  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.     By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.     Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner. 
The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  £39.  18s.     The  works, 
separate,  6s.  per  volume. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM,  and  METEOROLOGY.    By  D.  Lardner,  LLD.  F.R.S.,  and  C.  V.  Walker, 

Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  12s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Lardner,  LL.D.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MATICS.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

Bv  D.  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and  upwards 
of  200  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

LECTURES  ON  POLARISED  LIGHT, 

Delivered  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  London 
Hospital.    8vo.  illustrated  by  above  50  Woodcuts,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.      New  Edition,  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with   Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  28s.  cloth 

lettered;  or  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  st2.  4s. 

The  following  Works  separatelv:  — 
ThelMPROVISATRICE.  Fcp.  10s. 6d.  cloth.  ,  TheGOLDEX  VIOLET.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
The  VENETIAN  BRACELET.  10s. 6d.  cloth.  I  The  TROUBADOUR.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of 
"Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  6th  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  Walton 
Hall,  and  Mr.  AVaterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 
7s.  cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons:  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification, 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  of  "Taxidermy,"  "Memoirs  of 
Cuvier,"  &c.  r2mo.  with  Fifty-five  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  bound. 


LEFEVRE  (SIR  G.)-AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  NERVES; 

Or,  their  Importance  and  Influence  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Sir  George  Lefevre,  SI.D. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUe^  of  Physicians;  late  Physician  to  the  Bi-itish  Embassy  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburirh,  &c. ;  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  a  Travelling  Physician,"  "  Thermal  Com- 
fort," &c.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

LEMPRTERE.-A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY; 

Containing  a  copious  Account  of  all  the  proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors ;  with 
the  Value  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  a 
Chronological  Table.    By  T.  Lkmpriere,  D.D.    20th  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

LESLIE  (C.  R.)-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CON- 

STAULE,  Ksq.  R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.  R.  Leslik,  R.A.  Second 
Kdition.,  wiih  further  Extracts  from  his  Corres|Kmdence.  Small  4to.  with  two  Portraits  (one 
fi'om  anew  Sketch,  by  Mr.  Leslie,  and  a  Plate  of  "  Spring-,"  engfraved  by  Lucas).  21s.  cloth. 

**  Got  up  in  a  peculiar,  antique,  and  handsome  manner,  cnn^nial  to,  and  worthy  of,  the  subjict.  Tlie  world  at 
lar^e  will  find  much  to  entertain  and  instruct  in  this  interesting  biography  ;  artists  and  amateurs,  in  particular, 
■will  derive  greit  instruction,  and  every  class  of  readers  useful  intelligence  and  agreeable  amusement.  Mr.  Leslie 
has  performed  his  task  with  infinite  taste  and  discrimination  ;  giving  the  opinions  of  a  competent  authority  upon 
the  productions  of  his  contempoiary  and  friend,  acd  brin£;ing  out  the  remarkable  qualities  and  estimable  points  of 
poor  Constable's  amiable  private  character  in  every  relation  of  life  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  consequent  effect." 

Literary  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN, 

From  his  first  Introduction  to  Practice  ;  includino;  20  Years'  Wanrlerings  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.    3  vols,  post  Svo.  3  coloui-ed  Plates,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

Bv  Prof.  J.  LiNDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  3d  Edition  with  Corrections  and  considerable 
Additions.    Svo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA  MEDICA ; 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Parts  of 
the  World.    By  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according- to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. ,&c. 
3d  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  r2mo.  10s,  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening;  upon  Physiologfical  Prin- 
ciples.    Bv  John  Lindley,  Ph.U.,  F.R.S.     Svo.  with  illustrations  on  Wood,  12s.  cloth. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  providing  the  iutellii^eut  gardener,  aiid  the  scientific  amateur,  correctly,  with 
the  rationalia  of  the  more  important  operations  of  Horticulture:  and  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present  to  his 
renders  an  intelligible  explanation,  founded  upon  well-dscertained  facts,  which  they  can  judge  of  by  theirown  means 
of  observation,  of  the  general  nature  of  vegetable  actions,  and  of  the  causes  which,  while  they  control  the  powers 
of  life  in  plants,  are  capable  of  being  regulated  by  themselves.  The  possession  of  such  knowledge  will  necessarily 
teach  them  how  to  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation,  and  lead  tliem  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  better  modes. 

LINDLEY.-  GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  (Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during- every  month  in  the 
year.    Uy  G.  Lindley,  CM. M.S.    Edited  by  Prof  Lindley.    Svo.  IGs.  bds. 

LLOYD.-A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    Svo.  15s.  boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  Charles  Lorimer.  3d  Edition  12mo. 
with  an  Appendix,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY   COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Liie  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  withan  Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Illustrations  on  Wood,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  \n  able  und  interesting  work,  forming  an  excellent  manual  for  the  use  of  tliose  for  whom  it  is  especially  in- 
tended ;  and  admirably  calculated,  from  the  information  it  supplies,  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  all  those  duties 
and  employment.s  incidental  to  a  residence  in  the  country.  On  these  subjects,  indeed,  Mrs.  Loudon's  companion 
cannot  failto  be  used  with  ^reat  adTantage,  and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  will  always  be  valuable." — Atuek.eum. 

LOUDON.-SELE-INSTRUCTION 

For  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Uailitfs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying, 
Levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping:,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and 
Perspective  ;  with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Pur- 
poses. By  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a 
ISlemoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    Svo.  [In  October. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain :  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  Ike.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  enlarged  andmuch  improved.  1  large  vol.  Svo.  witli  nearly  1,000  Engravings  onWood, 
50s.  cloth. 
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LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 

bein^  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  IJritannicuni"  abridged :  containiiif;'  tlie  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrul)s  of  Great  IJritain,  Native  and  Foreiirn,  Scientifically  and  I'opularly  Described  ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Knarravinj^s  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
LouDox,  F.L.S.  &c.    1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  Ji2. 10s.  cloth. 

The  Original  Work  may  be  had  in  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees,  and 
upwards  of  2500  Woodcuts,  ^10,  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OE  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture:  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  ageneral  History 
of  Airriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  By  J.  C  LouDox,  F.L.G.Z.and  H.S.  &c.  5th  Edtiion.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  with  upwards 
of  1100  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Brauston,  ^2.  10s.  cloth. 

The  SuppLEMEXT,  bringing  down  Improvements  in  the  art  of  Field-Culture  ft-om  1331  to 
1844  inclusive,  comprising  all  the  previous  Supplements,  and  illustrated  with  65  Engravings 
on  Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  5s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OE  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  nov,  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Britain  ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  whicli  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F  L.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  New  Supplement,  com- 
prising "every  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  between  the  first  publication  of  the"  work,  in  1829,  and  January  1840:  with  a  new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Loudox,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun. 
and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S. ;  and  800  new  Figures  of  Plants  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  1  very  large  vol.  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings, 
sbZ.  13s.  6d.  cloth.— 'Hie  last  Supplement,  separately,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  3d  Edition, 
with  a  New  SUPPLEMEXT,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter, 
and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.    8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  SUPPLKMEXT  separately,  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  LATER  iivvvi.r.yi.v.^T: separately,  8s. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  EARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE.  ContainingDesignsforCottages,  Villas,  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  &c. ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery  : 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense. 
By  J.  C.  LouDox,  F.L.S.  &c.  New  Edition,  coiTected,  with  a  Supplement,  containing  160 
additional  pages  of  letter-press  and  nearly  300  new  engravings,  Svo.  with  more  than  2000 
Engravings  on  Wood,  £Z.  3s.  cloth. — The  Supplement,  separately,  Svo.  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.   By  J.  C.  Loudo.v,  F.L.S.  &c.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 

LOUDON. -THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER    AND   VILLA 

CO.MP.\NION  :  comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  situation  on 
which  to  form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laying-out, 
Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;  the  whole  adapted  for  grounds 
from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  oi  those 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    Svo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  20s.  cloth. 

LOW.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE 

BODIES  of  CHEMISTRY.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,    Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED   ANIMALS   OF   GREAT 

BRITAIN  ;  comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds; 
Illustrations  of  the  Properties  of  External  Form  ;  and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Edinburgh;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Conseil  Royal  d'Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Socicte  Royal  et  Cen- 
trale,  &c.  ;  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Practical  Agricultm-e,"  "  Illustrations  of  the  Breeds  of 
the  Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Islands,"  "On  Landed  Property  and  the  Economy  of 
Estates,"  &c.    Svo.  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  [//»  October. 


LOW  (PROFESSOR) -ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES;  compreheiiilino;  tlie  Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases  ;  Farni-liuililiiicfs,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank- 
ments, and  other  Rural  Works ;  Minerals;  and  Wmids.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburfjh,  &c. ;  Author  of  "  Elements  of 
Practical  Agriculture,"  &c.    8vo.  with  numerous  AVood  Eng-raving-s,  21s.  cloth. 

LOW.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Great  Hritain  Described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professorof  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden  ;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Conseil  Royal  d'Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Soci^t^-  Royale  et 
tentrale,  &c.  &c.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.  reduced  from  a  Series 
of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by 
W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  2  vols,  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  animals,  beautifully  coloured  after 
Nature,  .5616.  IGs.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follow  : 

The  OX.    1  vol.  atlas  (piarto,  with  22  plates,  ,€6.  I6.s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  SHEEP.     1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21  plates,  ^6.  16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE.     1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  ^t3,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HOG.     1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5  plates,  ^£2.  2s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

LOW-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  FR.S.E.,  Prof  of  Agriculture  in  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.  4th  Edit,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Woodcuts.     Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Con- 
tributed to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.    3d  Edition.    3  vols.  Svo.  36s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.    6th  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACKENZIE.- THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

By  W.  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Svo.  with 
Woodcuts,  10s.  Gd.  boards. 

MACKINNON. -THE   HISTORY   OF   CIVILISATION. 

By  Wm.  Alexander  jNIackinnon,  F.R.S.,  M.P.  for  Lymington.    2  vols.  Svo.    [In  the  press. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

MORE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia ;  and  intended  as  a  Present  Book  or  School  Prize.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  cloth ; 
or  bound  in  vellum  gilt  (old  style),  8s. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANF:oUS  works;  including  Iiis  Contributions  to  "  The  Edinburgh  Review." 
Collected  and  edited  by  his  Son.    3  vols.  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

MACKINTOSH,  fec.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;  W.  Wallace,  Esq. ;  and  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  10  vols.  fcp. 
Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ^3.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCII. -A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  TIIEORETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COiMiMKRCli  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  Illus- 
trated Avith  Maps  and  Tlaiis.  By  J.  R.M*Culloch,  lisq.  An  entirely  New  EtUtion,  corrected 
throu,ii:hout,  enlari^ed,  and  improved.  1  very  thick  vol.  Svo.  50s.  cloth ;  or  55s.  strongly  half- 
bound  in  russia,  witli  fl8xil)le  l)ack, 

"  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  Commercial  Ui.Jtionar^v  has  for  several  years  been  a  vade-mecum  for  merchants,  traders,  ship- 
owners, antl  sliip- masters,  to  euide  and  assist  them  in  conducting  the  details  of  their  respective  occupations  ;  we  need 
not  tlierefore  expatiate  upon  tnc  general  merits  of  this  well  known  work,  in  announcing  to  tiie  mercantile  world  a 
new,  enhaiied,  and  improved  edition.  The  subjects  handled  in  a  commercial  dictionary  are  not  of  a  stationary 
but  a  prn;^ir  •i\'  rliirnrtf  r,  and  those  who  mostly  use  such  repertories  are  not  curious  about  historical  notices  or 
theoretic;!!  '  i  i;  i  >  ,  !  ut  concern  themselves  solely  with  practical  details  immediately  connected  with  the  present 
moment,      i  i        '  i.i  ide  in  our  commercial  policy  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1^4'i,  and  the  late  acts  for  regulatlno;  the 

corn  and  (.nliin  1 1  i  ;  .  .  ;ue  so  multiform,  so  important,  and  affect  so  m;my  articles  and  interests,  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
despaired  uf  intn'diKinn  them  into  a  supplement  of  a  less  size  than  the  original  work  ;  he  has  therefore  reconstructed 
hi-.  Dictionary  altoi^ether.  "We  have  carefully  examined  this  vast  work,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  indefatigable 
autlmr  has  produced  a  digest  of  tlie  most  useful  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  comnurce  of  Kurope  and  the  world  at  large,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  under  which  commercial  operations 
arc  carried  on.  "We  have  not  space,  nor  would  it  be  useful  if  we  had,  to  enumerate  the  new  subjects  treated  in  the 
edition  befori^  us;  it  will  suffice  i)r:ictical  men  to  be  assured  tliat  in  tlie  course  of  their  business  scarcely  any  com- 
niercial  question  can  arise  upon  which  they  will  not  find  useful  information  in  Mr,  M'Culloch's  well  stored  pages." 
From  an  article  on  Mr.  M*(JulIoch"s  Dictionary  in  The  Times  newspaper. 

M'CULLOCII -A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STiVTIS- 

TICAL,  ANM)  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  I'laccs,  and  I'riucipal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  VVOHLU.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  2  thick  vols. Svo.  illustrated 
with  Six  Lar^e  Maps,  ^4.  cloth. 

*»*  Tlie  new  Articles  on  the  British  Empire,  Kngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  will  be  printed 
separately,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  former  Edition.  They  comprise  a  pretty  full  Account  of 
the  I'rcse'nt  State  of  the  British  Empire. 


M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY  ;  bein?  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Political  Economy,  with  Historical,  Critical,  and  Biographical  Notices.  By  J.  R.  M'Cclloch, 
Esq.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  TREATISE  OX  THE  PRB'CIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAX.\TION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CfLLOCH,  Esq.    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A  SYSTEM  OE  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded  on  the  Works  of  Malte-Brun  and  Balbi,  embracins:  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Pros^ress  of  Geosrraphical  Discovery,  the  Principles  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geo^aphy, 
and  a  complete  Description,  from  the  most  recent  sources,  of  the  Political  and  Social  Condition 
of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World  :  with  numerous  Statistical  Tables.    8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
14th  Edition,  enlarg^ed  and  corrected.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  Youna:  Persons.  10th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  Fcp.  Svo. 
with  23  Plates,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  7th  Edition  revised  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS   ON   VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
3d  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN; 

On  Land  and  Water.  2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  coloured  Maps, 
showing  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  is  so  far  superior  to  the  usaal  class  of  modern  books,  m  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give  instntction  a 
garnish  of  amasement,  that  we  cannot  omit  to  recommend  it  here." — Quarterlt  Review. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  LANGUAGE, 

For  Children.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  Author  of  "  Mary's  Grammar,"  "  Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry," &c.    18mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-WILLY'S  GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed  witli  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of  Boys.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  Author  of 
"  Maiy's  Grammar,"  &c.    New  Edition.    ISmo.  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  sonnd  and  simple  work  for  the  earliest  ase5."—Qr.\RTEKiT  ErviEw  (of  "Mary's  Grammar",\ 

MARCET.— THE  GAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  Book  of  Conversations  shewing  the  Rules  of  the  Game,  and  affording  Examples  of  the 
manner  of  playing  at  it.    In  a  varnished  box,  or  done  up  as  a  post  Svo.  volume  in  cloth,  Ss. 

MARCET.-LESSONS   ON  ?^NIMALS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 

MINERALS.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  Author  of  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  &c.   12mo.  2s.  cl. 

"  One  ot  Mrs.  Marcet's  carefully-written  books  of  instmction,in  which  natural  history  is  made  pleasant  and  intel- 
ligible for  the  young." — Athexj:Vm. 

MARCET.-CONYERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND,  for  the  Use  of  Children.  By  Mrs.  Marcet,  Author  of  "Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry," &c.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions,  continuing  the  History  to  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third.   ISmo.  5s.  cloth. 

"  Juvenile  literature  will  freely  own  how  much  it  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Marcet,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  .ill  her 
preceding  works.  She  imparts  'interest  to  dry  and  dull  details  ;  and,  while  she  teaches,  begets  a  desire  in  lier  jinpils 
for  further  knowledge,  so  pleasantly  imparted.  These  '  Conversations,'  admirably  suittd  to  the  capacities  of  cliiidren, 
may  be  skimmed  advantaseonsly  by  '  children  of  a  larger  growth.'  "— Literart  Gazeite. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

By  a  Mother.    A  Legacy  to  her  Children.    Post  Svo.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Capt.  :Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "Peter  Simple," 
"Masterman  Rtady,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.  3  vols  fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
22s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  best  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  numerous  descendants ,  and  one  of  the  most  captivating;  of  modern  rliild  rcn's 
books.    The  only  danger  is,  lest  parents  should  dispute  with  their  children  the  possession  of  it." — Ql'artealv  Rev. 


MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-THE  MISSION ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marry  at,  C.B.,  Author  of 
"Peter  Simple,"  "  Masterman  Ready,"  "The  Settlers  in  Canada,"  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
12s.  cloth. 

'*  Captain  Marryat's  writings  take  the  reader  by  storm.     He  tells  his  round,  unvarnished  tale,  with  all  a  sailor's 
straightforwardness,  and  never  fails  to  make  himself  agreeable.     In  *  The  Mission*    he  relates  the  adventures  of  a 
party  of  gentlemen  who  undertook  to  explore  the  wildest  regions  of  Africa  in  search  of  some  relatives  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  several  years  previously  on  the  coast  below  Port  Natal,  and  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  natives.     The  reader  is   agreeably  surprised  by  a  rapid  series  of  scenes  and  stirring  events  in  which  figure 
conspicuously  rhinoceroses,  kangaroos, lions,  tigers,  elephants,  snakes,  gnus,  bufTalos,  giraffes,  quaggas,  panthers, 
&c.     He  follows  the  a(lventui-ous  Nimrods,  through  thirty  instructive  and  entertaining  chapters  on    the  natural 
history  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  into  the  extremest  depths  of  the  jungle,  where 
'  Sera  sub  nocte  rudeotum 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  iraeque  leonum;' 
and  sees  the  unwieldy  elephant  twirling  his  lithe  proboscis.     In  short,  he  beholds  all  the  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping 
things  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  their  domestic  manners  and  habits  explained,  whilst  tliey  roam  uncontrolled 
in  their  native  fastnesses." — Morning  Post. 

MARX  AND  WILLIS.-ON  THE  DECREASE  OF  DISEASE 

effected  by  the  Progress  of  Civilization.  By  C.  F.  H.  Marx,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
tlie  University  of  GOttini^en,  &c. ;  and  R.  Willis,  M.D.  Member  of  tlie  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  cloth. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OE  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists ;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  2d  Edition.  1  thick  vol. 
fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OE  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE :  in  Two  Parts.  16th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved  Titles  and  Frontispieces,  lOs. ;  or,  handsomely  bound,  12s. 
*»*  The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  "  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  are — a  new  and  enlarged  English  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar,  Verbal 
Distinctions,  and  Exercises ;  a  new  Universal  Gazetteer ;  a  compendious  Classical  Dictionary; 
an  Analysis  of  History  and  Chronology  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms  ;  a  new  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Peerage  ;  and  various  useful  Tabular  Addenda. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY ; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres  ;  including  all  Branches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  3d  Edition.  1  thick  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved 
Frontispiece,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Age. 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  5th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and 
containing  a  copious  Supplement,  brought  down  to  December,  18+4.  1  thick  volume.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  engraved  Frontispiece,  10s.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER —THE  UNIVERSAL  CLASS-BOOK  : 

A  new  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  (original  and  selected)  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  each 
Lesson  recording  some  important  Event  in  General  History,  Biography,  &c.  which  happened 
on  the  day  of  tlie  month  under  which  it  is  placed,  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  inte- 
resting facts  in  Science  ;  also  a  variety  of  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Pieces,  interspersed  with 
Poetical  Gleanings  :  Questions  for  Examination  being  appended  to  each  day's  Lesson,  and  the 
whole  carefully  adapted  to  Practical  Tuition.  By  Samuel  Maunder,  Author  of  "  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge."    2d  Edition,  revised.    12mo.  5s.  bound. 

MICHELET  (J.)-PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  J.  MicHELET.  Translated  from  the  French  (3d  edition),  with  the  Author's  permission, 
by  C.  Cocks,  Bachelier-&s-Lettres,  and  Professor  (brevet^)  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  France.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

"  A  book  unitin"  many  excellencies  :  the  interest  of  the  memoir,  the  fervency  of  a  theological  enquiry,  and  the 
punsencv  and  force  of  a  dissection  of  human  nature.  We  recommend  it  most  earnestly  to  our  readers,  as  not  only 
powerful  and  profound,  but  as  written  so  cleai  ly  and  ageeeably  that  the  most  volatile  and  inattentive  will  comprehend 
and  enjoy  the  remarkable  disclosures  made  in  its  pages." — Jebrold's  Magazise. 

MILNER  (REVS.  J.  &  L)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST.  Bv  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A.M.  AVith  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
late  Rev.  IsaacMilner,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.    A  New  Edition.    4  vols.  Svo.  .^2.  8s.  boards. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  iMontqomerv.  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  beautifully-engraved  Plates,  20s.  cloth  ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  36s. 
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MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing:  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  IJyron's  Poems.  With  ii  New  Portrait,  by  Georjje  Richmond,  eng-raved  in  the  line 
manner,  and  a  View  of  Slojierton  Cottage,  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  by  Thomas  Creswick, 
A.K.A.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Hayday. 
*,.*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates  ^'2.  10s.  cloth 
morocco,  .^4.  IDs. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKII. 

Twentieth  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  illustrated  with  13  En^ravin^s  finished  in  the  highest  style 
of  Art,  2!s.  cloth  ;  morocco,  35s ;  or,  with  India  Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKII. 

Twenty-firstEdition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Ensraving-s,  from  Paintings  by  Westall,  10s.  6d. 
clnth  ;   or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  14s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  W  acmse,  R.A.  Imp.  8vo.  with  ICO  Designs  engraved  on  Steel,  -iS.  3s.  bds. ; 
or  Proof  Impressions,  .iO.  6s.  boards.  [In  October. 

*:(.*  This  work  has  been  some  years  in  preparation,  afid  will  be  ready  for  ])ubliration  in 
October.  The  text,  with  an  Ornamental  Border  to  eacli  page,  as  well  as  the  other  Designs, 
are  all  engraved  on  steel;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  novelty  of  the  mode  of  production, 
combined  with  the  care  bestowed  in  the  execution  of  every  part  of  this  elaborate  work,  will 
render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  that  have  ever  appeared. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  ;  or  bound  in 
morccco,  in  tlie  best  manner,  13s.  Cd. 

MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OE  IRELAND. 

15y  Thomas  Mooue,  Esq.    4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  24s.  cloth. 

MORAL  or  FLOWERS. 

3d  Edition.    Royal  8vo.  with  24  beautifully-coloured  Engravings,  £\.  10s.  half-bound. 

MORTON.-A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containing  those  Agents  known  to  cause  Death  in  the  Horse ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidotes, 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  Tests.    BvW.  J.  T.  Morton.    12mo.  6s.  in  cas  •  on  rollers,  8s.  6d. 

MORTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  student  in  Veterinary  Medicine;  containing  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  In- 
stitution.   By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.    3d  Edition.    l2mo.  10s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  Engi- 
neering AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's  College,  London  ;  and  Author  of  "Illustrations 
of  Mechanics,"  &c.     8vo.  witU  AYoodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  of  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London;  being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  Professors  of 
King's  College.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  Ss.  cloth. 

MULLER.-INTRODUCTION   TO   A   SCIENTIFIC   SYSTEM 

of  MYTHOLOGY.  By  C.  O.  Muller,  Author  of  "The  History  and  Antiijuities  of  tlie 
Doric  Race,"  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch.  Svo.  uniform  with  "  Miiller's 
Dorians,"  I's.  cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  in  Astronomy,  &c.  by  Professor  Wallace;  Geology,  &c.  by  Professor 
Jameson;  Botany,  &c.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker;  Zoology,  &c.  by  VV.  Swainson,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  Statistical  Information  contained  in  the  work 
to  Dec.  1843  ;  with  82  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney  Hall,  and  upwards  of  1000  other  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Drawings  by  ."iwainson,  T.  Landseor,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  &c.  representing  the  most 
reionrkabie  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  1  very  thick  vol.  Svo. 
sb'i.  cloth. 

NEWELL  (REV.  R.  H.)-THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

POETS,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modern  Naturalists.  By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Newell, 
Rector  of  Little  Hormead.    Svo.  [In  October. 

NICOLAS. -THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  t'lr  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Docuiucnts,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  iSy  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.  Second  edition,  corrected  throughout. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  Gs,  cloth. 
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NISBET  (JAMES).-THE  FRENCH  IN  UHEINSTADT: 

A  Romance  of  the  Day.  A  Friendly  Voice  from  the  Avon's  Banks  to  the  Nations  of  Germany, 
and  other  Poems.    By  James  Nisbet.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

OWEN.  — LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Col loarc 
of  Suru:eons  in  1843.  By  Richaho  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professorto  the  CoHet;e.  From 
Notes  taken  by  William  White  Cooper,  M.ll.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With 
Glossary  and  Index.    8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

*»*  A  Second  and  concludins:  Volume,  beina^  the  Lectures  {On  Vertelrata)  delivered  by 
Prof.  Owen  durini?  the  last  session,  is  preparing  fur  publication. 

PARARLES  (THE). 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD,  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in 
Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold;  with  a  Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  Enjrravers. 
Fcp.  8vo.  uniform  in  size  with  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  21s.  in  a  new  and  characteristic 
bindin;^  ;  or  30s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  [In  October. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young-  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  and  the 
Reg-ulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkes.     5th  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

PARNELL.-A   TREATISE   ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead 
Road.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  London. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.    Svo.with  9  large  plates,  ^'1.  Is.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-SERVIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  FAMILY  ;  or,  a  Residence  in  Belgrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highlands  and 
Woodlands  of  the  Interior,  during  the  years  l843andlS44.  By  Andrew  Archibald  Paton, 
Esq.     Post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Plate,  12s.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Paton  is  an  experienced  traveller,  and  few  have  known  better  to  turn  their  travels  to  account.  His  style  is 
'full  of  colour.'  He  sets  before  you  the  unaccustomed  scene,  the  picturesque  adventure,  or  quiet  quaint  observation, 
so  that  an  air  of  reality  strikes  you  at  once.  Hence  he  is  fond  of  dialoi^e.  All  faithful  description  or  narrative  must 
be  in  a  certain  sense  dramatic,  and  llr.  Paton  possesses  the  art  in  a  high  degree." — ExiMINEB. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-THE  MODERN  SYRIANS ; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NOMY.      By  the  Rev.   W.   Pearson,    LL.D.    F.R.S.,  &c..    Rector  of   South   Killworth, 

Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.    2  vols.  4to.  with 

Plates,  £1.  7s.  boards. 
Vol.  1  contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  obsei-va- 

tions ;  and  a  popidar  explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 
Vol.  2  contains  Descriptions  of  the  various  Instruments  that  have  been  usefully  employed  in 

determining  the  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Methods  of  Adjusting 

and  Using  them. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A  .Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse;  with  their  modern  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cuie;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  1st  Life  Giuirds. 
3  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.    Vol.  1,  10s.  Cd. ;  Vols.  2  and  3,  14s.  each,  boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.    By  W.  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.   8vo.  £\,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 


M  D  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  IGs.  cloth. 

PESCHEL  (C.  F.) -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Part  1— Ponderable  Bodies.  By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Mihtarj' College, 
Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Diagrams 
and  Woodcuts.    7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  An  useful  and  well-digested  '  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physics.'  Its  plan  is  intermediate  between  the  mere 
popular  enunciation  of  physical  facts,  and  the  rigorous  mathematical  demonstrations  of  more  scientific  writers. 
Thus  it  is  well  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  by  whom  a  sound  general  knowledge  of  the  elemcntar)-  principles 
ofnatural  philosophy  is  desired.  Though  small  in  size,  the  book  contains  more  matter  than  is  found  m  many 
ponderous  volumes;  the  stvle  is  throughout  neat,  close,  concise,  and  perspicuous,  arid  the  sense  everywhere  clearly 
and  even  elegantly  expressed.  The  translation  is  strikingly  terse  and  explicit ;  and  the  tabular  and  other  formulary 
matter  is  converted  and  reduced  lo  English  standards  with  a  carcfuhiess  and  extreme  accuracy  beyond  all  praise 
The  hook  will  be  found  indispensable  to  the  senior  scholars  in  colleges  and  schools ;  its  usefulness  to  mathemaUcal 
students  is  obvious  and  undeniable."— Eclectic  Review. 
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PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMEIS^TARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOGY;  comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Cliaracters  and  Elements  of  Minerals;  with  Accounts 
of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillii's,  F.L.S. 
IM.G.S.  &c.  4th  Edition,  considerably  augmented  by  R.  All  A  n,'F.R.S.E.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Cuts,  12s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PAL/EOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORXWALL,  DEVOX,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geolosrical  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS -A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. G.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth. 

PORTER.- A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  "  nie  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  39  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A   TREATISE   ON   THE    MANUFACTURES    OF 

PORCELAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vig^nette  Title 
and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  arid  of  Parts  of  T>TOne  ami  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S. 
&c.    8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POSTANS.-PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SINDH, 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  its  Productive  Capabilities :  with  a  Narrative 
of  the  Recent  Events.  By  Capt.  Postans,  Bombay  Army,  late  Assistant  to  the  Political 
Agent,  Sindh.     8vo.  with  new  Map,  coloured  Frontispiece,  and  other  Illustrations,  18s.  cloth. 

POAVELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,Savilian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  (Jxford.     Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

8vo.    The  last  part  published  is  Part  11  for  1843,  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT  (REV.  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  :  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Pycroft,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Author  of  "  Latin  Grammar  Practice,"  and 
"  Greek  Grammar  Practice."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

of  LONDON.  Edited  by  David  Thomas  Ansted,  M. A.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge;  Professor  of  Geology' in  King's  College,  London  ;  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.  Nos.  1 , 2,  and  3, 8v6.  4s.  each,  sewed.  -  Published  quarterly.      [No.  4  on  Nov.  1st. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  "  History  of  the  Popes."  Vols.  1  and  2. 
8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

"  The  excellent  volumes  before  us  will  increase  the  reputation  of  Professor  Ranke,  which  already  stands  high 
both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  If  they  are  not  characterized  by  the  same  wonderful  impartiality  which 
distinguishes  his'  History  of  the  Popes,'  they  display  equal  research,  learning,  and  ingenuity.  If  we  must  confess 
that  the  author's  tone  in  the  last  of  his  works  is  much  more  decidedly  Protestant,  and  tliat  he  at  times  sinks  into  the 
ardent  partisan,  we  do  so  with  some  reluctance  ;  and,  in  making  the  admission,  we  would  ask  our  readers  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  exi>ected  as  a  thing  possible — nay,  perhaps  not  to  be  wished  as  a  thing  desirable — that 
a  deep-thinking  and  sincere  man  should,  in  his  treatment  of  such  a  subject-matter  (the  restoration  of  purity  in 
religion),  have  displayed  that  calm  and  cold  philosophy  which  might  have  been  looked  for,  but  which  certainly  was 
not  found  even  in  our  Gibbon's  account  of  its  origin  and  progress.  We  must  add,  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
Professor  Ranke  permits  himself  to  take  a  one-sided  view  of  tilings ;  and  when  he  docs  so,  his  advocacy  is  so  tho- 
roughly conscientious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  earnest,  as  to  charm,  if  it  does  not  always  convince  the  reader.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  translation  is  excellent.  For  this  Mrs.  Austin's  name  alone  forms  a  sufficient 
guarantee." — Times. 

REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  use  of  the  Clero:y,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Aledi- 
cine  ;  comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Tieatise  on  the  Distin- 
guisliino:  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  frame.  By  R.  Reece,iM.D.  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
&c.     16th  Edition.     8vo.  12s.  boards. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  W.ARMIXG  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  and 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.l).  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  and  320  Engravings 
on  wood,  16s.  cloth. 


REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  late  Humphry  Repton,  Esq.;  beings  his  entire  works  on  these 
suljjects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  Introduction,  a  systematic  Analysis, 
a  BioiTi'aphical  Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S. 
&c.  Originally  published  in  1  folio  and  3  quarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth;  with  coloured  plates, 
£3.  6s.  cloth. 

REYNARD  THE  EOX : 

A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Age.  Reproduced  in  Rhyme.  Embellished  throughout 
with  Scroll  Capitals,  in  Colours,  from  Wood-block  Letters  made  expressly  for  this  work,'  after 
Designs  of  the  12th  and  I3th  Centuries.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Samuel  Naylor,  late 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Large  Square  8vo.  18s.  vellum  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISPLLATIN  AND  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M. A.    4th  Edition.    8vo.  31s. Cd.  cloth. 

*»*  Separately— The  English-Latin  part,  10s.  6d.  cloth;  the  Latin-English  part,  21s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND   LATIN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.    Royal  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

RIDDLE.  -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events  ;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites, 
Institutions,  and  Discipline  ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  Dates,  and  divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added.  Lists  of  Councils  and 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary'."    8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

RITCHIE    (ROBERT.) -RAILWAYS:    THEIR   RISE   AND 

PROGRESS,  and  CONSTRUCTION.  With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals 
for  their  Prevention.    By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  [In  October. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  line  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  3d  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved.      Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBERTS.-A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

of  the  VINE  under  GLASS.    By  James  Roberts,  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.  Eshton  Hall, 
■  Yorkshire.    12ino.  5s.  Gd.  cloth. 

ROBERTS  (GEORGE).-THE  LIFE,  PROGRESSES,  AND  RE- 

BELLION  of  JAMES  DUKE  of  MONMOUTH,  to  his  Capture  and  Execution  ;  with  a  full 
Account  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  copious  Biographical  Notices.  By  George  Roberts, 
Author  of  "The  History  of  Lyme  Regis,"  &c.  &c.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
other  Illustrations,  24s.  cloth. 

ROBERTS.  -AN     ETYMOLOGICAL    AND     EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Terms  and  Language  of  GEOLOGY ;  designed  for  the  early  Student, 
and  those  who  have  not  made  great  progress  in  the  Science.    By  G.  Roberts.    Fcp.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON   TO   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  Author  of  "Biblical  Researches."  Edited, 
with  careful  revision,  corrections,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloomfield.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  A'egetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them  ;  alphabetically  arranged.  Together  with  a  Description  of 
the  Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  ot  the  Life  of  Philip  Miller, 
F.A.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  John  Rogers, 
Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."    2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

ROME.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

(In  Lardner's  Cyclopedia).    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 
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SANDBY  (REV.  Ct.) -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS: 

With  a  Narrative  of  Cases.  By  the  Rev  George  Saxdbv,  Jun.  Vicar  of  ITxton,  and  Rector 
of  All  Saints  with  St.  Nicholas,' South  Klmham,  Suffolk;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDHURST  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE. 

ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  By  \V.  .Scott,  Esq.  A.M.  and  F.R.A.S.  Second  Mathematical  Professor  in  the 
Institution.    Bein^  the  1st  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.    8vo.  IGs.  bound. 

ELE.MENTS  of  GEOMETRY ;  consistina:  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Books  of  Euclid,  chiefly 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson  :  with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a 
Course  of  Practical  Gcometn-  on  the  Ground ;  also,  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Circles,  Planes, 
and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  CoUeore, 
Sandhurst.  By  John  Narrien,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Institution.  Beinsr  the 
2d  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  with  many  diagrams,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

PLAIN  TRIGONOMETRY  and  MENSURATION;  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  Colleje, 
Sandhurst.  By  W.  Scott,  Esq.  A.M.  and  F.R.A.S.,  Second  Mathematical  Master  in  the  In- 
stitution. Being  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 
bound. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMT  and  GEODESY,  includinsr  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere,  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  By  John 
Narrien,  F.R.S  and  R.A.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Institution.  Being  the  5th 
Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.    8vo.  14s.  bound. 

SANDEORD  (REV.  JOHN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  John  Saxdford,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Dunchurch,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo.  with  nu- 
merous Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL   AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  Joh.v  Sandford.    6th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-EEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.    2d  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN  (PROEESSOR).-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

BOTANY.  By  "SI.  J.  Schleiden,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.  Translated  by  E.  Lankes- 
TER,  M.D.  F.L.S.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  [Preparing  for  publication. 

SCORESBY.-MA(}NETICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Scoresby,  D.D.  F.R.S. L.  and  E.  &c.  &c.  Comprising  Investiffations 
concerning  the  Laws  or  Principles  aflecting  the  Power  of  Magnetic  Steel  Plates  or  Bars,  in 
combination  as  well  as  singly,  under  various  conditions  as  to  Mass,  Hardness,  Quality,  Form, 
&c.  as  also  concerning  the  comparative  Powers  of  Cast  Iron.  Part  1,  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s, 
cloth  ;  Part  2,  10s.  6d. 

SCOTT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    New  edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  cert '.in  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea :  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Evants  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction,  containing  Extracts  from  a  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Collett,  of  the 
Royal  Na^T,  identifying  the  islands  described  by  Sir  E.  Seaward.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  Aikin. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucy  ,\ikin  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  Crabbe,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Pringle,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Medium 
8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  AVithers.  With  liiosrraphical  Sketches,  by  R.  Southey,  LL.D.  1  large  vol. 
8vo.  30s.  cloth  ;  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

•^'  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  is,  that  the  Poems  are  printed  entire,  without  mutilation  or  abridg- 
ment— a  feature  not  possessed  by  any  similar  work,  and  adding  obviously  to  their  interest  and  utility. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE). 

[St.  Matthew,  v.  vi.  vii.]  Intended  for  a  Birth-day  Present,  or  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons. 
Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones, 
Architect,  and  an  illuminated  Frontispiece  by  AV.  Boxall,  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  cover,  manufactured  expressly,  21s. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  in  the 
Missal  slyle,  by  Hayday,  26s. 

**  This  bock  is  a  gem,  issued  in  a  shape  bo  complete  that  it  might  adorn  the  choicest  shelves  in  the  collection  of  a 
Eoxburghe  or  a  Grenville  ;  or,  which  is  still  better,  be  carried  next  the  heart  by  the  most  earnest  and  devout." — Times. 


SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing:  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T  Bowdler 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition.  One  large  vol.  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  &c' 
30s.  cloth  ;  or  31s.  Cd.  gilt  edges. 

*»*  A  Library  Edition,  without  Illustrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  .^4.  14s.  6d.  boards 

SHELLEY,  &C.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  D.  Brewster 
J.  Montgomery,  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth.  ' 

SHELLEY.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  others.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws;  withObservations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *  *  *  *  * 
9thEdit.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  By  .Mrs.  B****.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s  cl.  gilt  edges' 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS; 

Or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  a.d.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
Ue  Sismondi.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  Comprising  a  View  ot  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C  L. 
De  Sismondi.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH  (S.  H.)-THE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ERA:  herTrialsand  herMission.  ByMrs.  Henry 
Smith.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  Mrs.  Smith's  little  book  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  presenting  a  subject  of  general  interest,  which  nevertheless 
has  hitherto  excited  but  little  attention  out  of  the  schools,  in  an  attractive  shape,  and  of  concisely  embodying  the 
subject-matter  of  many  volumes  of  patristic  -vvritiugSj  which  in  their  original  form  could  never  be  consulted  by  the 
great  majority  of  readers." — Atlas. 

SMITH -THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S. ,  late  President  of  the  Linna;an  Society,  &c. 

6  vols.  8vo.  A'3.  12s.  boards. 
Contents  :— Vols.  L  to  IV.    The  Flowering  Plants  and  the  Ferns,  ^'2.  8s. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1,  12s.— Cryptogamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepaticae,  Lichens,  Characeje, 

and  AlgiB.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
Vol.  V.  Part  2,  12s.— The  Fu.ngi— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hooker,  and  the  Rev. 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  &c. 

SMITH-COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.    2d  Edit,  with  Additions,  &c.    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.     12mo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.     5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  S.mith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  7th  Edition,  corrected  ;  in  which 
the  object  of  Smith's  "  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "  Introduction." 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.,  &c.  8vo.  with  36  Steel  Plates,  16s.  cloth: 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  se2.  V2s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

3d  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s.  cloth. 

','  This  collection  consists  of  tlie  author's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Peter  Pljinley's  Letters  on 
the  Catholics,  and  other  miscellaneous  works. 

"  Sydney  Smith's  Writings,  independently  of  their  historical  value,  as  the  expression  of  an  age  full  of  intellectual 
and  social  activity,  have  enriched  our  prose  literature  with  additions  more  precious  tlian  any  which  it  had  previ- 
ously received  since  the  days  of  Addison  and  Swift.  His  criticism  is  remarkable  beyond  all  comparison  for  compres- 
sion of  matter,  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  light  and  clear  style  of  exposition  and  argumentation  ;  his  letters  have 
the  easy  and  transparent  clearness  of  Swift  in  the  Drapier,  the  keen  sarcastic  edge  of  Junius,  without  a  particle  of 
Junius's  malignity,  and  witli  these  a  light  joyous  humour,  which  revels  in  the  exposure  and  destiuctiou  of  absur- 
dity."— MoRMNG  Chronicle. 

SOUTHEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing-  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poefs  Residence  at  Keswick,  uniform  with  Byron's  Poems  and 
Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  in 
the  best  manner,  by  Hayday. 

"  The  present  (collective)  edition,  consisting  of  one  volume  only,  includes  the  contents  of  the  former  ten,  auto  • 
biograpliical  prefaces,  as  well  as  poems.  It  is  got  up  in  an  exceedingly  beautiful  style,  with  a  clear  though  small 
type,  and  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  vignette  engraving  of  his  residence  at  Keswick.  .Mtogether , 
it  forms  a  handsome  drawing-room,  or  library  book,  whilst  its  reduced  price,  as  compared  with  the  ten  volume 
edition,  will  render  it  highly  acceptable  to  a  large  class.  No  lover  of  elegant  literature  will  now  content  himself 
without  possessing  a  copv  of  works  which,  however  various  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  some  of  them,  have 
long  taken  their  place  amongst  the  enduring  productions  of  our  age." — Eclectic  Review. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  ^'2. 10s.  cloth ;  morocco,  ^i.  lOs. 
The  following  Works,  separately  :  — 

JOAN  of  ARC Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth.  |  TH ALA  BA   Fcp.  8vo.    5s.  cloth. 

MADOC     Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth.     BALLADS,  &c 2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

CURSE  of  KEHAKIA. . . .  Fcp.  8vo.  5e.  cloth.  |  ROJDEKICK Fcp.  8vo.   5s.  cloth. 


28  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 

SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OE  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  South liv,  Esq.  and 
R.  Bell,  Es(i.    5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  d.  1.  10s.  cloth. 

SPALDING -THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

By  Samuel  Spalding,  M.A.  of  the  London  University.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

SPIRIT  OE  THE  WOODS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Moral  of  Flowers."  2d  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  with  23  beautifully- 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  £\.  lis.  Gd.  cloth. 

SPOONER.-A  TREATISE   ON   THE   STRUCTURE,  EUNC- 

TIOXS,  and  DISEASES  of  the  FOOT  and  LEG  of  the  HORSE ;  comprehending  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  these  parts  in  other  Animals,  embracing  the  subject  of  ."hoeing  and 
the  proper  Treatment  of  the  Foot;  with  the  Rationale  and  Effects  of  various  Important 
Operations,  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  Spoo.ner,  M.R.V.C. 
12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.    By  Harry  Hieover.  8vo.        [In  October. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OE  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  its  Foundation  to  a.d.  1492.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  M.A.  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Title-,  12s.  cloth. 

STEBBING  (REV.  H.)-THE   HISTORY  OE  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the  Eighteenth  Century;  originally  designed 
as  a  Continuation  of  Milner's  "  History  of  the  Clnirch  of  Christ."  By  the  Rev.  He.vry 
Stebbixg,  D.D.     3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OE  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stebbi.ng.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

STEAM  ENGINE,  BY  THE  ARTIZAN  CLUB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  Autizan  Club.  Nos.  1  to  16,  4to.  Is.  each,  sewed. 
To  be  completed  in  24  Monthly  Parts,  each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate  and  several  Woodcuts. 

"  The  object  of  this  elaborate  work  is  to  supply  practical  machinists  and  engineers  with  a  complete  and  easily- 
accessible  treatise  on  the  steam-engine.  The  labour  expended  upon  it  is  clearly  very  great.  It  is  published  under 
the  highest  auspices,  and  cannot  fidrto  become  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject;  not  a  merely  popular  produc- 
tion, but  full,  explicit,  and  scientific." — Railway  Cur.osiCLE. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

And  OWNER'S  MANUAL;  containing  Information  necessary  for  persons  connected  with 
Mercantile  Affairs;  consisting  of  the  Regulation  Acts  of  the  Customs  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  British  Possessions  abroad  ;  Navigation  Laws  ;  Registry  Acts  ;  Duties  of  Customs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  Canada,  and  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  ;  Smuggling 
Acts  ;  Pilotage  throughout  England  and  Scotland ;  Insurances  ;  Commercial  Treaties  ;  Dock 
Charges  on  iShipping,  &r.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  throughout,  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.    8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

STEPHENS.-A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA; 

or,  BEETLE.'*  :  containingaDescriptionof  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
Stephk.n's,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Entomology."    Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

STRONG.-GREECE  AS  A  KINGDOM: 

A  Statistical  Description  of  that  Country  :  its  Laws,  Commerce,  Resources,  Public  Institutions, 
Army,  Navy,  &c.— from  the  arrival  of  King  Otho,  in  1833,  down  to  the  present  time.  From 
Official  Documents  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  Frederick  Strong,  Esq.  Consul  at  Athens 
for  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover.    8v'o  15s.  cloth. 

SUMMERLY  (MRS.  FELIX).-THE  MOTHER'S  PRIMER: 

a  Little  Child's  First  steps  in  many  ways.  By  Mrs.  Feli.x  Summerly.  Fcp.  8vo.  printed 
in  colours,  with  a  Frontispiece  drawn  on  zinc  by  William  Mulready,  R.A.  Is.  sewed. 

SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons  by  the  following  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.    6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Si.\  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 


Archbn.  Lawrence    i  Bp.  Himtingford       i  Archdeacon  Nares 

Seeker  Maltby  Pott 

Bp.  Bloomtield  Mant  Dr.  Blair 

Orav  Newton  Chalmers 

Ueher  Torteus  U'Oyly 

Unhart  J.  B.  Sumner  Paley 

Horne  Van  Mildert  Parr 


Professor  White  I  Rev  W.  Jones  (of  Nayland) 
Rev.  Arch.  .Alison  C.  W.  Le  Das 

C.Benson  H.  H.  Milman 

Joshua  Gilpin  R.  Morehead 

G.  Haggitt  Thomas  Rennell 

Robert  Hall  J.  H.  Spry 

J.Hewlett  I  Sydney  Smith 


Horslev  I  Dean  Chandler  i        Shuttleworth       I  A.  Iriine  '  Thomas  Townson. 


SAVAINSON.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 


STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W 
A  Treatiskon  the  Natural  History  and 

Classification    of    Animals.      By  W. 

Swaiiisoi),  Esq.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
Natural   History    and    Classification 

OF  Quadrupeds.    By  VV.  Swainson,  Esq. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title  and  176  Wood- 
cuts, 6s.  cloth. 
Natural  History  and  Classification  of 

Birds.      By  W.    Swainson,   Esq.      2  vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  Vi<!;nette    Titles   and    above  300 

Woodcuts  12s.  cloth. 
History  and  Natural  Arrangement  of 

Insects.    By  W.  Swainson,  Escj.,  and  W. 

E.  Shuckard,  Esq.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 

Title  and  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 
Animals  in  Menageries.    By  W.  Swainson, 

Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous 
^  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
Natural  History  and  Classification 
OF  Fish,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Titles, 
12s.  cloth. 
Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Malacology  ;  or,  the  Natu- 
ral Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-fish. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title  and  very  numerous  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Taxidermy;  with  the  Bio- 
graphy of  Zoologists,  and  Notices  of  their 
Works.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
vignette  title,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
6s.  cloth. 


SWITZERLAND.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  from  the  Te.xt  of  Gesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  that  Poet.  By  James  Tate,  M. A.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  now  added, 
an  original  Treatise  on  the  Metres  of  Horace.    8vo.  Pis.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Title's  Horatius  Eestitutus  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  tlie  mature  scholar,  of  tlie  youthful  student, 
and  of  the  accomplished  mn  of  the  world."— Quarterit  Review. 

TATE.-THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the 
Hora;  Paulina'  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  James  Tate,  M.A. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-MARGARET; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  "  May  You  Like  It,"  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of  "  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"To  readers  of  delicacy  of  feeling  and  purity  of  taste,  it  will  prove  an  interesting  and  edifying  volume.  Mr.  Tayler 
delineates  with  ability  and  fidelity  the  operation  of  Puseyism  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  an  intelligent  and  amiable 
young  female,  and  contrasts  with  it  the  happy  efiects  of  a  knowledge — not  merely  intellectual  but  experimental — of 
evangelical  truth,  to  which  she  subsequentljf  attained.^     Theartifices  by  which  the  Tractarian  party  ensnare  their 

victims,  and  weave  around  them  tl '       '  '       -  -  .- -u_..  j  ___  i._j_._._j^_ 

warning  to  those  who  may  be  expo 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD: 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Evening  Lecturer  of 
St.  Mary's,  Chester  ;  Author  of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  a  volume  of  sei-mons  valuable  for  the  sound  scriptural  doctrine  propounded  in  them,  apart  from  controversy  ;  and 
doubly  valuable  as  bearing  strongly  on  the  controverted  truths  that  Tractarinism  seeks  to  undermine  or  to  batter 
down.    The  sermons  referring  to  baptism  are  especially  valuable." — Christian  Lady's  Magazine. 


I  a  manner  well  adapted  to  operate  as  . 


TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-DORA  MELDER; 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  Meta  Sander.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  7s.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE  STATESMAN. 

By  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde."    12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

THACKER.-THE  COURSER'S  ANNUAL  REMEMBRANCER, 

and  STUD-BOOK  ;  being  an  Alphabetical  Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the  Public  Coursing 
Clubs  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1841-42  ;  with  the  Pedigrees  (as  far 
as  received)  of  the  Dogs  that  won,  and  the  Dogs  that  ran  up  second  for  each  Prize  ;  also,  a 
Return  of  all  single  Matches  run  at  those  Meetings ;  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Decision 
of  Short  Courses.    By  T.  Thacker.    8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

THACKER.-A    POCKET    COMPENDIUM    OF    COURSING 

RULES  and  BYE-LAWS,  for  Use  in  the  Field.    By  Thomas  Thacker.    12mo.  is.  Gd.  sewed. 


TIIIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OP  GREECE. 

By  the  Ri!!:lit  Rev.  the  Lord  Hishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall).  A  NEW 
EDITION,  revised;  with  Notes.  Vol.  1,  demy  8vo.  with  two  Maps,  12s.  cloth.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  8  volumes.  [Vol.  2  is  in  tfie prefs. 

**  A  history  of  Greece,  -vn-itten  with  profound  and  well-di?ested  learning,  free  from  all  party  bias,  executed  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  with  no  small  measure  of  enthusiastic  love  for  the  f  uhject :  finally,  at  so  moderate  a  price,  as  to 
be  accessible  to  most  students.  This  elaborate  work  will  long  be  a  standard  of  reference.  Its  characteristic  excel- 
lencies arc  to  be  looked  for  ill  erudition,  sound  judgment,  wise  political  remark,  and  philosophic  perspicuity ;  and 
there  are  throughout  a  tiow  and  prace  in  the  narrative  which  make  the  reading  pleasing  to  anEas:lish  reader.  There 
can  belittle  doubt,  considering  the  general  suft'rage  which  has  been  given  in  favour  of  the  work  alike  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  that  no  history^of  Greece  now  exists  in  German,  or  in  any  language,  which  can  be  compared  with 
Thirhvall's'." — Eclectic  Review. 

*»*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  .£2.  8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  the  following  Members  of  the  Etching  Club  : — 

J.  Bell,  Sculptor,  J.  C.  Hnrsley,  Frank  Stone,  H.  J.  Ton-nsend 

C.  W.  Cope,  J.  P.  JCnight,  C.  Stonhouse,  T.  Webster,  A.R. A. 

Thomas Creswick,  K.  Redgrave,  A.R. A.  F.  Tayler, 

Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engri-avers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  One  Guinea ;  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Havdav,  36s. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.     2d  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10s.    .1.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREAT  [SE  ON  ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Jamks  Thomson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.     12mo'.  5s.  cloth. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
from  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  !-ixty-five  Days,  iu  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  Ten  Years. 
A-lso,  1  ables  showing  the  Exchange  on  Bills,  or  Commission  on  Goods,  &c.  from  One-eighth  to 
Five  per  Cent. ;  and  Tables  shewing  the  Amount  of  any  Salary,  Income,  Expense,  &c.  by  thr: 
Day,  Month,  or  Year.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  Table  of  Discount  on  Bills  at  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Days  or  Months;  and  a  Table  shewing  the  exact  Number  of  Days,  from  any  Day 
throughout  the  Year,  to  the  31st  of  December,  the  usual  period  to  which  Interest  is  calculated. 
By  John  Thomson,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.    12mo.  8s.  bound. 

TOMLINE  (BISHOP).-ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEO- 

LOGY;  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a 
Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  ;  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  a  short  Account  of  the  English  Translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  a  Scriptural  Exposition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  By  George  Tomlixe,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Young  Students  im  D  vinity.  I4th  Edition. 
With  Additional  Notes,  and  a' Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Henry  Stebbing, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Confession  of  Au-sburg," 
&c.  &c.     2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

TOMLINS.-A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law  ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  persons  not  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  aflbrding  information  peculiarly  useful 
to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Othcers,  and  others.  By  Tho.mas  Edlyne  Tomlins, 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.    1  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

•,*  The  whole  work  has  been  revised  by  a  Barrister. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES ; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time. 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  Thomas 
TooKE,  Esq.  F.R.S.    2  vols.  fevo.  A\.  16s.  cloth. 

{A  Continuation  of  the  Above.) 
AN  ACCOUNT  of  PRICES  and  of  the  State  of  "the  CIRCULATION  in  1838  and  1839;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  on  proposed  .\lterations  in  our  Banking  System.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON.  Second  Series.  Vol.  7,  Part  1.  4to.  with  coloured  Maps,  4s.  6d. ;  Vol.  7, 
Part  II.  4s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

8vo.    The  last  part  published  is  Part  1  of  Vol.  4,  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s. 

TRANSACilONS    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL     SOCIETY    OF 

LONDON.  4to.  The  last  part  published  is  Part  3,  Vol.  3,  with  Plates,  19s.  6d.  coloured, 
and  12s.  plain. 

TRANSACTIONS   OF  THE   INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 

Engineers,    4to.     Vol.  II.  with  Twenty-three  finely  engraved  Plates,  28s.  cloth. 
Vol.  III.  with  Nineteen  finely  engraved  Plates,  £2.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.  31 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  TKE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS  of  LONDON  :  consisting  of  a  series  of  Papers  on  "  Antiquities,"  and  "  Con- 
struction." Hy  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c. ;  Ambrose  Poynter;  Herr  Hallmann,  of  Han- 
over; Dr.  Faraday  ;  Mr.  Bracebridi^e;  Herr  Beuth,  of  Berlin  ;  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  F.A.S.  ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  ;  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Papworth.  Vol.  I.  Part  2,  4to.  with  nutnerous  lithographic  and  woodcut  illustrations,  24s.  cloth. 
*»*  Part  1,  Vol.  I.  nnil'orni  with  the  above,  16s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  LTNNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  last  part  pidilished  is  Part  3,  Vol.  XIX.    4to.  with  Plates,  40s. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  Shakon  Turner,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L.     12  vols.  8vo.  ^8.  3s.  cloth. 

Or  four  separate  portions,  as  follow : — 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS;  comprising  the  History  of  England  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.     6th  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  A2.  5s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  comprising  the  Reigns  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  the  History  of  the,  Litera- 
ture, Religion,  Poetry,  and  Progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Language  during  that 
period.     3d  Edition.     5  vols.  8vo.  .^3,  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  the 
commencement  of  the  English  Reformation :  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of 
England.     3d  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH;  being  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of  England.    3d  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s.  boards. 

TURNER  (SHARON).-RICHARD  III.:  A  POEM. 

By  Sharon  Tur.neu,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  "The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.  BySnARON  Turner,  F.S.A. R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3vls.  8vo.42s.cl. 
Vol.  1  considers  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 

and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  Mankind. 
Vol.  2,  the  Divine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the 

History  of  Human  Affairs  ; 
Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 

of  our  Social  Combinations,  and  the  Supernatural  History  of  the  World. 

TURNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  James 
Turner,  M.R.V.C.    Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON'S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edvvard  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.     Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

UNCLE  PETER -UNCLE  PETER'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

The  First  Story,  containing  the  History  and  Adventures  of  Little  Mary,  Queen  of  the  great 
Island  of  Brakarakakaka.  By  Uncle  Peter,  F.K.L.  M.M.  T.T.  F.A.S.  Q.Q.  X.Y.Z.  &c.  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Aca<l.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Midii. 
&c.  &c.    3d  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  illustrated  with  1240  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

URE.-RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN   ARTS,  MANUFAC- 

TURES,  and  M I NES ;  being  the  2d  Edition  of  a  Sujiplement  to  the  3d  Edition  of  his  Dictionary. 
By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.    8vo.  with  numerous  wood  Engravings,  14s.  cloth. 

VON  ORLICH  (CAPT.)-TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

IncludingScinde  and  the  Punjab,in  1842  and  1843.  By  Capt.LEOPOLD  Von  Orlich.  Translated 
from  theGermna,  by  H.Evans  Lloyd,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  25s.  cloth. 

WALKER  (GEO.)-CIIESS  STUDIES; 

Comprising  One  Thousand  Ganges  nf  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Players ; 
forming  a  complete  Encyclopsdiaof  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  line  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  the  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  George 
Walker,  Author  of"  Chess  made  Easy,"  "  A  NewTreatise  on  Chess,"  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.    By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Wanderings  in  South 
America."      With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall.    Sixth 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES.    With  Continuation  of  Mr.  Waterton's  Autobiography.    2d  Edition, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  Cs.  6d.  cloth. 
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WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAX  CONTROVERSY— the'Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead  ;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Christian 
Character,  &c.    Uy  Ralph  Wakdlaw,  D.D.    5th  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

WATTS  (A.  A.)-LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART, 

And  other  Poems.  By  Alaric  A.  W-.tts.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Engraving's  from  the 
most  celebrated  works' of  modern  Painters,  executed  in  the  most  finished  style  of  Art.  Square 
crown  8V0.  jtl.  Is. ;  proof  impressions,  ±3.  3s.  [In  November. 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OE  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

ComprisinsT  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping:  as.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warmine,  Ventilating-,  and  Lijrhting- 
them — A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials- 
Duties  of  Sei-vants- A  general  account  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  used  as  Food, 
and  the  methods  of  presening  and  preparing  them  by  Cooking— Making  Bread— The  Chemical 
Nature  and  the  Preparation  of  all  kinds  of  Fermented  Liquors  used  as  Beverage— Materials 
employed  in  Dress  and  the  Toilette — Business  of  the  Laundry- Description  of  the  various 
AVheel  Carriages — Preservation  of  Health — Domestic  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas 
Webster,  F.G.S.  &c.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes,  Author  of  "Domestic  Duties." 
1  large  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

WEIL  (DR.)-THE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,  AND  THE  TALMUD; 

or.  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mahometans  and  Hebrews,  from  Arabic  and  Hebrew  Sources. 
By  Dr.  Weil,  of  Heidelberg.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Doi'glas,  A.M. 
Fcp.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 

WELSFORD  (HENRY) -ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  RAMIFICA- 

TIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Primitive  Seats, 
Early  Migrations,  and  Final  Settlements,  of  the  principal  European  Nations.  By  He.nry 
Welsford.     8vo.  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART; 

Containing  Plain  and  Concise  Obsen'ations  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the 
Stable.  &c.  17th  Edition,  entirely  reconstructed,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Altera- 
tions, bringing  the  work  up  to  the  present  state  of  Veterinary  Science.  By  W.  C.  Spooner, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.    8vo.  with  coloured  Plate,  16s.  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINE; 

Or,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Disorders  of  Cattle  and  other  Domestic  Animals,  except 
the  Horse.  6th  Edition,  re-arranged,  with  copious  Additions  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Spooner, 
Vet.  Surgeon,  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Influenza,"  &c.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WIGAN  (DR.  A.  L.)-THE  DUALITY  OF  THE  MIND, 

Proved  by  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Phenomena  of 
Mental  Derangement ;  and  shewn  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Responsibility.  With  an  Appendix  : 
—1.  On  the  Influence  of  Religion  on  Insanity  ;  2.  Conjectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Mental 
Operations ;  3.  On  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asylums.    Bv  A.  L.  Wigax,  M.D.   8vo.  12s.  cl. 

WILBERFORCE  (W.)-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  Pre- 
vailing  RELIGIOUS   SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRLSTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.    By  Wm.  Wilberforce  , 
Esq.  M.P.  for  the  county  of  York.    17th  Edition.    8vo.  8s.  boards. 
*»*  Nineteenth  Edition.     12mo.  4s.  6d.  boards. 

WILKINSON.-THE  ENGINES  OF  WAR,  &c. 

Being  a  Historv  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warfare  and 
Sporting;  including  the  Manufacture  of  Fire-Anns,  the  Historj'  and  Manufacture  of  Gun- 
powder, of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Damascus  Figure  in  Sword  Blades,  with  some 
Observations  of  Bronze,  &c.    By  H.  Wilkixso.n-,  M.R.A.S.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILLIS  (N.  P.)-DASHES  AT  LIFE  WITH  A  FREE  PENCIL. 

By  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  "  Inklings  of  Adventm-e," 

&c.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards. 

"  An  exceedingly  amusing  book,— dashed  off  with  the  freest  of  pencils." — Bell's  Messenger. 

WILLOUGHBY  (LADY).-A  DIARY, 

Purporting  to  be  bv  the  LADY  WILLOUGHBY,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. ;  embracing  some 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  from  1635  to  1648.  3d  Edition.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  boards; 
or  18s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

*»*  This  volume  is  printed  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers. 

"  The  great  charm  of  the  book,  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  lay  it  aside  until  whoUv  perused,  is  its 
beautiful  simplicity,  united  to  the  most  touching  pathos,  ever  and  anon  relieved  by  little  notices  of  nousehold  cares, 
and  sweet  pictures  of  domestic  feUcity." — Scotsman. 

ZUMPT  (PROF.) -A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

By  C.  G.  Zr.MPT,  Ph.  D.  Professor  in  the  University,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  original,  and  adapted  to  the'  use  of  English 
Students,  by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D. ;  late  of  the  University  of  Bonn  ;  with  uumerous 
additions  and  corrections  by  the  Author.     8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

"  Thus,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Schmitz  henceforward  the  authorised  version  of  Professor  Zumpt's 
Grammar  ;  a' book  which  desen'es  its  great  celebrity,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  best  scholars." 

KXVM  INEk 
WILSON  AND  OOILVy,    JKJNNER  STEEET,  SNOW  HILL,    LUNDOW. 
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